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Troubles  after  the  Abdication  of  Diocletian. — Death  of  Constantias. — Elevation 
of  Constantino  and  Maxentius. — Six  Emperors  at  the  Same  Time. — Death  of 
Maximian  and  Galerias. — Victories  of  Constantino  over  Maxentius  and  Licin- 
ius. — ^Reunion  of  the  Empire  under  the  Authority  of  Constantine. 

The  balance  of  power  established  by  Diocletian  subsisted  no 
longer  than  while  it  was  sustained  by  the  firm  and  dexterous 
Period  of  civil  hand  of  the  founder.  It  required  such  a  fortunate 
fSio"*^*^^""  mixture  of  different  tempers  and  abilities  as  could 
A.D.3awj2s.  scarcely  be  found,  or  even  expected,  a  second  time ; 
two  emperors  without  jealousy,  two  Caesars  without  ambition, 
and  the  same  general  interest  invariably  pursued  by  four  inde- 
pendent princes.  The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximi- 
an was  succeeded  by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion. 
The  empire  was  afflicted  by  five  civil  wars ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  time  was  not  so  much  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  between  several  hostile  monarchs,  who,  viewing 
each  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  hatred,  strove  to  increase 
their  respective  forces  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects. 

As  soon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  resigned  the  pur- 
ple, their  station,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  new  constitu- 
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14  ACCESSION  OF  CONSTANTIUS  AND  GALERIUS.    [Ch.  XIV. 

tion,  was  filled  by  the  two  Csesars — Constantius  and  Galerius 
Character  — who  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.* 
of  cousiau!?"  The  honore  of  seniority  and  precedence  were  allow- 
tiu8.  g^j  ^^  ^YiG  former  of  those  princes,  and  he  continued, 

under  a  new  appellation,  to  administer  his  ancient  department 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  government  of  those  ample 
provinces  was  suflScient  to  exercise  his  talents  and  to  satisfy 
his  ambition.  Clemency,  temperance,  and  moderation  distin- 
guished the  amiable  character  of  Constantius,  and  his  fortu- 
nate subjects  had  frequently  occasion  to  compare  the  virtues 
of  their  sovereign  with  the  passions  of  Maximian,  and  even 
with  the  arts  of  Diocletian.*  Instead  of  imitating  their  East- 
ern pride  and  magnificence,  Constantius  preserved  the  mod- 
esty of  a  Roman  prince.  lie  declared,  with  unaffected  sincer- 
ity, that  his  most  valued  treasure  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  whenever  the  dignity  of  the  throne  or  the  dan- 
ger of  the  State  required  any  extraordinary  supply,  he  could 
depend  with  confidence  on  their  gratitude  and  liberality.* 
The  provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  sensible  of  his 
worth  and  of  their  own  happiness,  reflected  with  anxiety  on 
the  declining  health  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  and  the  ten- 
der age  of  his  numerous  family,  the  issue  of  his  second  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Maximian. 

The  stern  temper  of  Galerius  was  cast  in  a  very  different 
mould ;  and  while  he  commanded  the  esteem  of  his  subjects, 

he  seldom  condescended  to  solicit  their  affections. 

His  fame  in  arms,  and,  above  all,  the  success  of  the 


'  M.  de  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des  Ko- 
mains,  ch.  17)  supposes,  on  the  authority  of  Oi-osius  and  Eusebius,  that,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  empire,  for  the  first  time,  was  reai/y  divided  into  two  parts.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  discover  in  what  respect  the  plan  of  Galerius  differed  from  that 
of  Diocletian. 

'  Hie  non  modo  amabilis,  sed  etiam  venerabilis  Gallis  fuit ;  praecipue  qu6d  Dio- 
cletiant  suspectam  prudentiam,  et  Maximiani  sanguinariam  violentiam  imperio 
ejus  evaserant. — Eutrop.  Breviar.  x.  i. 

'  Divitiis  Provincialium  (mel.  provinciarum)  ac  privatomm  studens,  fisci  com- 
rooda  non  admodum  affectans ;  ducensque  melius  publicas  opes  a  privatis  haberi, 
quam  intra  unum  claustrum  reservari. — Id.  ibid.  He  carried  this  maxim  so  far  that, 
whenever  he  gave  an  entertainment,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  service  of  plate. 
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Persian  war,  had  elated  hie  haughty  mind,  which  was  natur- 
ally impatient  of  a  superior,  or  even  of  an  equal.  If  it  were 
possible  to  rely  on  the  partial  testimony  of  an  injudicious  writ- 
er, we  might  ascribe  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  to  the  men- 
aces of  Galerius,  and  relate  the  particulars  of  sl private  conver- 
sation between  the  two  princes,  in  which  the  former  discover- 
ed as  much  pusillanimity  as  the  latter  displayed  ingratitude 
and  arrogance/  But  these  obscure  anecdotes  are  sufficiently 
refuted  by  an  impartial  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Diocletian.  Whatever  might  otherwise  have  been  his  inten- 
tions, if  he  had  apprehended  any  danger  from  the  violence  of 
Galerius,  his  good  sense  would  have  instructed  him  to  prevent 
the  ignominious  contest ;  and  as  he  had  held  the  sceptre  with 
glory,  he  would  have  resigned  it  without  disgrace. 

After  the  elevation  of  Constantius  and  Galerius  to  the  rank 

two  c      ^^  Av^icsti,  two  new  CcBsars  were  required  to  sup- 

sare^vcnw   ply  their  placc  and  to  complete  the  system  of  the 

imperial  government.     Diocletian  was  sincerely  de- 


*  Lactantius  de  Mort.  Persecutor,  c.  18.  Were  the  pnrticalars  of  this  confer- 
ence more  consistent  with  truth  and  decency,  we  might  still  ask  how  they  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  an  obscure  rhetorician  ?  '  But  there  are  many  historians  who 
put  us  in  mind  of  the  admirable  saying  of  the  great  Condd  to  Cardinal  de  Ketz : 
*^Ces  coquins  nous  font  parler  et  agir  comme  ils  auroient  fait  enx-mSmes  a  notre 
place."  

*■  This  attack  upon  Lactantius  is  unfounded.  Lactantius  was  so  far  from  hav- 
ing been  an  obscure  rhetorician  that  he  had  tanght  rhetoric  publicly,  and  with  the 
greatest  success,  first  in  Africa,  and  afterwards  in  Nicomedia.  His  reputation  ob« 
tained  him  the  esteem  of  Constantine,  who  invited  him  to  iiis  court,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Crispus. — G. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  authorship  of  the  treatise  De  Mortibns 
Fersecutornm  is  uncertain.  The  piece  is  wanting  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Lac- 
tantius, and  was  first  brought  to  light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (vol.  ii.  1679),  from  an  ancient  MS.  bearing  the  inscription 
**  Lucii  Cecilii  incipit  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum.'' 
Baluze  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  had  discovered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
by  Hieronymus  as  **  De  Persecutione  Liber  Unus,"  an  opinion  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  Csecilius  was  one  of  the  nnm^s  of  Lactantius,  by  the  date,  by  the  dedica- 
tion to  Donatus — apparently  the  same  person  w^ith  the  Donatns  addressed  in  the 
discourse  De  Ira  Dei — and  by  the  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression. 
But  these  arguments  are  not  conclusive,  and  most  impartial  critics  will  admit  the 
justice  of  Dean  Milman's  opinion,  that  **the  fame  of  Lactantius  for  eloquence  as 
well  as  for  truth  would  suffer  no  loss  if  it  should  be  adjudged  to  some  more  '  ob- 
scure  rhetorician.' "  On  the  authorship  of  the  treatise,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  526. — S. 

Vol.  II.— 2 
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Birous  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  world.  lie  consider- 
ed Galerius,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  as  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  his  family  and  of  the  empire ;  and  he  consented,  with- 
out reluctance,  that  his  successor  should  assume  the  merit  as 
well  as  the  envy  of  the  important  nomination.  It  was  fixed 
without  consulting  the  interest  or  inclination  of  the  princes  of 
the  West.  Each  of  them  had  a  son  who  was  arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood,  and  who  might  have  been  deemed  the  most 
natural  candidates  for  the  vacant  honor.  But  the  impotent 
resentment  of  Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded ;  and 
the  moderate  Constantius,  though  he  might  despise  the  dan- 
gers, was  humanely  apprehensive  of  the  calamities  of  civil 
war.  The  two  persons  whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Caesar  were  much  better  suited  to  serve  the  views  of  his 
ambition ;  and  their  principal  recommendation  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  the  want  of  merit  or  personal  consequence.  The 
first  of  these  was  Daza,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  Maxi- 
min,  whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Galerius.'  The  inexpe- 
rienced youth  still  betrayed  by  his  manners  and  language  his 
rustic  education,  when,  to  his  own  astonishment  as  well  as  that 
of  the  world,  he  was  invested  by  Diocletian  with  the  purple, 
exalted  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and  intrusted  with  the  sover- 
eign command  of  Egypt  and  Syria.*  At  the  same  time,  Se- 
verus,  a  faithful  servant,  addicted  to  pleasure,  but  not  incapa- 
ble of  business,  was  sent  to  Milan  to  receive  from  the  reluctant 
hands  of  Maximian  the  Caesarian  ornaments  and  the  possession 
of  Italy  and  Africa.'     According  to  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 

*  Siiblatus  nuper  a  pecoribus  et  silvis  (says  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c,  19)  statiin 
Scutarius,  continue  Protector,  mox  Tribuniis,  postridie  Ciesar,  accepit  Orientem. 
Anrelius  Victor  is  too  liberal  in  giving  him  the  whole  portion  of  Diocletian. 

'  His  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  18. 

*■  The  following  table  shows  the  connection  between  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sons: 

Diocletian 


Valeria  =  Galerius  Soror 

Maximin  Daza. 
See  Clinton,  Fast.  Bom.  toI.  ii.  p.  72.— S. 
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tion,  Severus  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Western  em- 
peror ;  but  he  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the  commands  of  his 
benefactor  Galerius,  who,  reserving  to  himself  the  intermedi- 
ate countries  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  those  of  Syria,  firm- 
ly established  his  power  over  three  fourths  of  the  monarchy. 
In  the  full  confidence  that  the  approaching  death  of  Constan- 
tius  would  leave  him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  we  are 
assured  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind  a  long  succession 
of  future  princes,  and  that  he  meditated  his  own  retreat  from 
public  life  after  he  should  have  accomplished  a  glorious  reign 
of  about  twenty  years/ 

But,  within  less  than  eighteen  months,  two  unexpected  rev- 
olutions overturned  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Galerius.    The 
hopes  of  uniting  the  Western  provinces  to  his  em- 
GaieriuB  diB-    pire  wcro  disappointed  by  the  elevation  of  Constan- 

appointed  by    ■*•  *  *■  **       • 

gvorevoiQ-     tine,  whilst  Italy  and  Africa  were  lost  by  the  suc- 
cessful revolt  of  Maxentius. 
I.  The  fame  of  Constantino  has  rendered  posterity  attentive 
to  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  his  life  and  actions.     The 
«.  .    .        place  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his 

Birth,  ednca-    *       ,         tt  1  i  1  i  1  •  11. 

uon,ande»-    mother  Helena,  have  been  the  subiect  not  only  of 

cape  of  Con-     _.  _  -.         -,,.  -i         -i  t. 

suniine.  utorary  but  of  national  disputes.  .Notwithstandmg 
the  recent  tradition  which  assigns  for  her  father  a 
British  king,'  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  Helena  was  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  de- 
fend the  legality  of  her  marriage  against  those  who  have  rep- 
resented her  as  the  concubine  of  Constantius.'    The  great  Con- 


^  These  schemes,  however,  rest  only  on  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  Lactan- 
tius  de  M.  P.  c.  20. 

'  This  tradition,  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Constantine,  was  invented 
in  the  darkness  of  monasteries,  was  embellished  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  defended  by  our  antiquarians  of  the  last 
age,  and  is  seriously  related  in  the  ponderous  History  of  England  compiled  by  Mr. 
Cane  (vol.  i.  p.  147).  He  transports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the  imagi- 
nary father  of  Helena,  from  Essex  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 
.  *  Eutropius  (x.  2)  expresses,  in  a  few  words,  the  real  truth  and  the  occasion  of 
the  error,  '*ej?  ohicuriori  matrimonio  ejus  filius."  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  [c.  8]  p.  78) 
eagerly  seized  the  most  unfovorable  report,  and  is  followed  by  Orosius  (vii.  25), 
whose  authority  is,  oddly  enough,  overlooked  by  the  indefatigable  but  partial  Tille- 
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stantine  was  most  probably  born  at  Naissus,  in  Dacia ;"  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that,  in  a  family  and  province  distinguished 
only  by  the  profession  of  arras,  the  youth  should  discover  very 
little  inclination  to  improve  his  mind  by  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge."  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  his  father  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Csesar ; 
but  that  fortunate  event  was  attended  with  his  mother's  di- 
vorce, and  the  splendor  of  an  imperial  alliance  reduced  tlie 
son  of  Helena  to  a  state  of  disgrace  and  humiliation.  Instead 
of  following  Constantiiis  in  the  West,  he  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Diocletian,  signalized  his  valor  in  the  wars  of  Egypt 
and  Persia,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  honorable  station  of  a 
tribune  of  the  first  order.  The  figure  of  Constantine  was  tall 
and  majestic.  He  was  dexterous  in  all  his  exercises,  intrepid 
in  war,  affable  in  peace.  In  his  whole  conduct  the  active  spir- 
it of  youth  was  tempered  by  habitual  pinidence ;  and  while  his 

mont.  By  insisting  on  the  divorce  of  Helena,  Diocletian  acknowledgeil  her  mar- 
riage. 

"  There  are  three  opinions  with  regard  to  the  phice  of  Constantine^s  birtli.  1 . 
Our  English  antiquarians  were  used  to  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  words  of  his 
panegyrist,  '^Britannias  illic  oriendo  nobiles  fecisti."  But  this  celebrated  pas- 
sage may  be  referred  with  as  much  propiiety  to  the  accession  as  to  the  nativity  of 
Constantine.  2.  Some  of  the  modem  Greeks  have  ascribed  the  honor  of  his  birth 
to  Drepanum,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  (Celhirius,  tom.  ii.  p.  174),  which 
Constantine  dignified  with  the  name  of  Helenopolis,  and  Justinian  adorned  with 
many  splendid  buildings  (Procop.  de  Edificiis,  v.  2).  It  is  indeed  probable  enough 
that  Helena's  father  kept  an  inn  at  Drepanum,  and  that  Constantius  might  lodge 
there  when  he  returned  from  a  Persian  embassy  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  But,  in 
the  wandering  life  of  a  soldier,  the  place  of  his  mnrriage  and  the  places  where  his 
children  are  born  have  veiy  little  connection  with  each  other.  3.  The  claim  uf 
Naissns  is  supported  by  the  anonymous  writer  published  at  the  end  of  Ammianuif, 
p.  710  [vol.  ii.  p.  295,  ed.  Bip.],  and  who,  in  general,  copied  very  good  materials ; 
and  it  is  confiimed  by  Julius  Firmicus  (de  Astrologia,  1.  i.  c.  4),  who  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  himself.  Some  objections  have  been  raised  against 
the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  the  application  of  the  passage,  of  Finnicns ;  but  the 
former  is  established  by  the  best  MSS.,  and  the  hitter  is  veiy  ably  defended  by 
Lipsins  de  Magnitudine  Romana,  1.  iv.  c.  11,  et  Supplement.* 

"  Literis  minus  instructus.     Anonym,  ad.  Ammian.  p.  710. 


•  Other  authorities  place  the  birth  of  Constantine  at  Naissns.  See  Steph.  Byz. 
B.  T.  NaVtroc;  Constantin.  Poi-phyr.  Them.  ii.  9,  p.  26;  quoted  by  Clinton,  Fast. 
Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  80.— S. 
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mind  was  engrossed  by  ambition,  he  appeared  cold  and  insen- 
sible to  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  Tlie  favor  of  the  people 
and  soldiers,  who  had  named  him  as  a  worthy  candidate  for 
the  mnk  of  Caesar,  served  only  to  exasperate  the  jealousy  of 
Galerius ;  and  though  prudence  might  restrain  him  from  ex- 
ercising any  open  violence,  an  absolute  monarch  is  seldom  at 
a  loss  how  to  execute  a  sure  and  secret  revenge."  Every  hour 
increased  the  danger  of  Constantine  and  the  anxiety  of  his  fa- 
ther, who,  by  repeated  letters,  expressed  the  warmest  desire  of 
embracing  his  son.  For  some  time  the  policy  of  Gralerius  sup- 
plied him  with  delays  and  excuses,  but  it  was  impossible  long 
to  i-efuse  80  natural  a  request  of  his  associate  without  main- 
taining his  refusal  by  arms.  The  permission  of  the  journey 
was  reluctantly  granted,  and,  whatever  precautions  the  emper- 
or might  have  taken  to  intercept  a  return,  the  consequences  of 
which  he  with  so  much  reason  apprehended,  they  were  effect- 
ually disappointed  by  the  incredible  diligence  of  Constantine." 
Leaving  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  in  the  night,  he  travelled 
post  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  Italy,  and 
Gaul;  and,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people, 
reached  the  port  of  Boulogne  in  the  very  moment  when  his 
father  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Britain.** 

The  BritiBh  expedition  and  an  easy  victory  over  the  barbari- 

^*  Galerius,  or  perhaps  his  own  coiimge,  exposed  bim  to  single  combat  with  a 
Sarmatian  (Anonym,  p.  710),  and  with  a  monstrous  lion.  See  Traxagoras  apud 
Photium,  p.  63.  Pmxagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  had  written  a  life  of  Con- 
stantine in  two  books,  which  are  now  lost.     He  was  a  contemporary. 

"  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  8]  p.  78,  79.  Lactaiitius  de  M.  P.  c.  24.  The  former 
tells  a  very  foolish  story  that  Constantine  caused  nil  the  post-horses  which  he  had 
used  to  be  hamstrung.  Such  a  bloody  execution,  without  preventing  a  pursuit, 
would  have  scattered  suspicions,  and  might  have  stopped  his  journey.* 

*^  Anonym,  p.  710.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii.  7.  But  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  9]  p.  79, 
Eusebins  de  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  21,  and  Lnctantius  de  M.  P.  c.  24,  suppose, 
with  less  accuracy,  that  he  found  his  father  on  his  death- bed.'' 


*  Zosimus  is  not  the  only  writer  who  tells  this  story. '  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Cae- 
sar. 40 ;  Epit.  41)  says  the  same  thing— G. — as  also  the  Anonymus  Valesii. — M. 

Manso  (Leben  Constantins,  p.  18)  obsen-es  that  the  story  has  been  exaggerated ; 
he  took  this  precaution  during  the  first  stage  of  his  journey. — M. 

^  Aurelius  Victor  ^de  Ciesar.  40 ;  Epit.  41)  agrees  with  Zosimus,  Eusebins,  and 
Lactnntius. — S. 
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ans  of  Caledonia  were  the  last  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
DeatbofCon-  ^^^s.  He  ended  his  life  in  the  imperial  palace  of 
Si2?aiiion*of*  York,  fifteen  months  after  he  had  received  the  title 
A.D°3oS"°**'  of  Augustus,  and  almost  fourteen  years  and  a  half 
July  26.  g^^gj.  j^g  j^j^^  j^ggjj  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  CsBsar. 
His  death  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  elevation  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  ideas  of  inheritance  and  succession  are  so  very 
familiar  that  the  generality  of  mankind  consider  them  as 
founded  not  only  in  reason,  but  in  nature  itself.  Our  imagi- 
nation readily  transfers  the  same  principles  from  private  prop- 
erty to  public  dominion ;  and  whenever  a  virtuous  father  leaves 
behind  him  a  son  whose  merit  seems  to  justify  the  esteem,  or 
even  the  hopes,  of  the  people,  the  joint  influence  of  prejudice 
and  of  affection  operates  with  irresistible  weight.  The  flower 
of  the  Western  armies  had  followed  Constantius  into  Britain, 
and  the  national  troops  were  reinforced  by  a  numerous  body 
of  Alemanni,  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  Crocus,  one  of  their 
hereditaiy  chieftains."  The  opinion  of  their  own  importance, 
and  the  assurance  that  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  would  acqui- 
esce in  their  nomination,  were  diligently  inculcated  to  the  le- 
gions by  the  adherents  of  Constantino.  The  soldiers  were  ask- 
ed whether  they  could  hesitate  a  moment  between  the  honor 
of  placing  at  their  head  the  worthy  son  of  tliieir  beloved  em- 
peror and  the  ignominy  of  tamely  expecting  the  arrival  of 
some  obscure  stranger,  on  whom  it  might  please  the  sovereign 
of  Asia  to  bestow  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West  ?  It 
was  insinuated  to  them  that  gratitude  and  liberality  held  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  virtues  of  Constantino ;  nor 
did  that  artful  prince  show  himself  to  the  troops  till  they  were 
prepared  to  salute  him  with  the  names  of  Augustus  and  Em- 

"  Cunctis  qui  aderant  nnnltentibus,  sed  piaecipae  Croco  (alii  Eroco)  [Erich  ?] 
Alemannorum  Kege,  auxilii  gratis  Constantium  comitato,  imperiam  capit. — Vic- 
tor Junior,  c.  41.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  barbaiian  king  who  as- 
sisted the  Boroan  arms  with  an  independent  body  of  his  own  subjects.  The  prac- 
tice grew  familiar,  and  at  last  became  fatal.* 


*  The  name  Erocus  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  Ertocus.  a  Latinization  of 
the  old  Saxon  Heritogo  (A.-S.  Heretoga,  Germ.  Herzog),  dux.  See  Lappenberg's 
Hist,  of  England,  translated  by  Thoi"pe,  vol.  i.  p.  47.— S. 
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peror.  The  throne  was  the  object  of  his  desires,  and  had  he 
been  less  actuated  by  ambition,  it  was  his  only  means  of  safety. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
Galerius,  and  suflBciently  apprised  that,  if  he  wished  to  live,  he 
must  determine  to  reign.  The  decent,  and  even  obstinate,  re- 
sistance which  he  chose  to  aflEect"  was  contrived  to  justify  his 
usurpation ;  nor  did  he  yield  to  the  acclamations  of  the  army 
till  he  had  provided  the  proper  materials  for  a  letter,  which  he 
immediately  despatched  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  Con- 
stantino informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  of  his  father's 
death,  modestly  asserted  his  natural  claim  to  the  succession, 
and  respectfully  lamented  that  the  affectionate  violence  of  his 
troops  had  not  permitted  him  to  solicit  the  imperial  purple  in 
the  regular  and  constitutional  manner.  The  first  emotions  of 
Galerius  were  those  of  surprise,  disappointment,  and  rage ;  and 
as  he  could  seldom  restrain  his  passions,  he  loudly  threatened 
that  he  would  commit  to  the  flames  both  the  letter  and  the 
messenger.    But  his  resentment  insensibly  subsided,  and  when 

he  recollected  the  doubtful  chance  of  war,  when  he 
knowiedpd  had  Weighed  the  character  and  strength  of  his  adver- 
who  gives  /  sary,  he  consented  to  embrace  the  honorable  accom- 
atie  of  Cesar,  modation  which  the  prudence  of  Constantino  had 
Angustusto    left  open  to  him.    Without  either  condemning  or 

ratifying  tlie  choice  of  the  British  army,  Galerius 
accepted  the  son  of  his  deceased  colleague  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  he  gave  him  only  the  title 
of  CfiBsar,  and  the  fourth  rank  among  the  Koman  princes, 
whilst  he  conferred  the  vacant  place  of  Augustus  on  his  favor- 
ite Severus.  The  apparent  harmony  of  the  empire  was  still 
preserved ;  and  Constantino,  who  already  possessed  the  sub- 
stance, expected,  without  impatience,  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  honors  of  supreme  power." 
The  children  of  Constantius  by  his  second  marriage  were 

'*  His  panegyrist  Eamenias  (vii.  8)  ventures  to  affirm,  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantine,  that  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  his  soldiers. 

"  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  25.  Eumenius  (vii.  8)  gives  a  rhetorical  turn  to  the 
whole  transaction. 
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six  in  number,  three  of  either  sex,  and  whose  imperial  descent 
r^r,  1    ^       might  have  solicited  a  preference  over  the  meaner 

The  brotliers  ®        .  r  tx  i  t^        ^ 

and  sisters  of  extraction  of  the  son  of  Ilelena.     But  Constantine 

Coiistautine.  .      .  i       ^  i  .   ^  i  i.  i  .  .        ,       i.   « 

was  m  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  in  the  full 
vigor  both  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  time  when  the  eldest  of 
his  brothers  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  thirteen  yeare 
old.  His  claim  of  superior  merit  had  been  allowed  and  rati- 
fied by  the  dying  emperor."  In  his  last  moments,  Constantius 
bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son  the  care  of  the  safety  as  well  as 
greatness  of  the  family,  conjuring  him  to  assume  both  the  au- 
thority and  the  sentiments  of  a  father  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Theodora.  Their  liberal  education,  advantageous  mar- 
riages, the  secure  dignity  of  their  lives,  and  the  first  honors  of 
the  State  with  which  they  were  invested  attest  the  fraternal 
affection  of  Constantine ;  and  as  those  princes  possessed  a  mild 
and  grateful  disposition,  they  submitted  without  reluctance  to 
the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune."' 

II.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  Galerius  was  scarcely  reconciled 

to  the  disappointment  of  his  views  upon  the  Gallic  provinces, 

,  before  the  unexpected  loss  of  Italy  wounded  his 

Discoutent  of  ,  *  ,  •' 

the  Romans  pnde  as  Well  as  power  in  a  still  more  sensible  part, 
hensiou  of  The  loug  abscncc  of  the  emperors  had  filled  Rome 
with  discontent  and  indignation,  and  the  people 
gradually  discovered  that  the  preference  given  to  Nicomedia 
and  Milan  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  particular  inclination 
of  Diocletian,  but  to  the  permanent  form  of  government  which 
he  had  instituted.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  few  months  after  his 
abdication  his  successors  dedicated,  under  his  name,  those  mag- 
nificent baths  whose  ruins  still  supply  the  ground  as  well  as 

**  The  choice  of  Constantine  by  his  dying  father,  which  is  warranted  by  reason 
and  iiisinaated  by  Eumeniiis,  seems  to  be  confiimed  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
authority,  the  concurring  evidence  of  Lactantins  (de  M.  P.  c.  24),  and  of  Libanius 
(Oratio  i.),  of  Eusebius  (in  Vit.Con8tantin.  l.i.c.21),  and  of  Julian  (Oratio  i.  [p.  7]). 

*•  Of  the  three  sisters  of  Constantine,  Constantia  married  the  Emperor  Licinius, 
Anastasia  the  Csesar  Bassianus,  and  Eutropia  the  Consul  Nepotianns.  The  three 
brothers  were  Dalmatius,  Julius  Constantius,  and  Annibalianus,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  liereafier. 


»  See  genealogical  table  at  the  beginning  of  ch,  xnii. — S, 
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the  materials  for  so  many  churches  and  convents."  The  tran- 
quillity of  those  elegant  recesses  of  ease  and  luxury  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  impatient  murmurs  of  the  Komans,  and  a  report 
was  insensibly  circulated  that  the  sums  expended  in  erecting 
those  buildings  would  soon  be  required  at  their  hands.  About 
that  time  the  avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps  the  exigencies  of 
the  State,  had  induced  him  to  make  a  very  strict  and  rigorous 
inquisition  into  the  property  of  his  subjects  for  the  purpose  of 
a  general  taxation,  both  on  their  lands  and  on  their  persons. 
A  very  minute  survey  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  their  real 
estates,  and  wherever  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  of  con- 
cealment, torture  was  very  freely  employe*d  to  obtain  a  sincere 
declaration  of  their  personal  wealth.'*  The  privileges  which 
had  exalted  Italy  above  the  rank  of  the  provinces  were  no 
longer  regarded ;  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  already  began 
to  number  the  Roman  people,  and  to  settle  the  proportion  of 
the  new  taxes.  Even  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  ut- 
terly extinguished,  the  tamest  subjects  have  sometimes  vent- 
ured to  resist  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  their  property ;  but 
on  this  occasion  the  injury  was  aggravated  by  the  insult,  and 
the  sense  of  private  interest  was  quickened  by  that  of  national 
honor.  The  conquest  of  Macedonia,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, had  delivered  the  Roman  people  f  i-om  the  weight  of  per- 
sonal taxes.  Though  they  had  experienced  every  form  of  des- 
potism, they  had  now  enjoyed  that  exemption  near  five  hundred 
years ;  nor  could  they  patiently  brook  the  insolence  of  an  Illyr- 
ian  peasant,  who,  from  his  distant  residence  in  Asia,  presumed 
to  number  Rome  among  the  tributary  cities  of  his  empire.* 

"  See  Gniter,  Inscrip.  p.  178.  The  six  princes  are  all  mentioned,  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  as  the  senior  Augusti  and  fathers  of  the  emperors.  They  jointly 
dedicate,  for  the  use  of  their  own  Romans,  this  magnificent  edifice.  The  archi- 
tects have  delineated  the  ruins  of  these  Thermos;  and  the  antiquarians,  particular- 
ly Donatus  and  Kardini,  have  ascertained  the  gi'oand  which  they  covered.  One 
of  the  great  rooms  is  now  the  Carthusian  church,  and  even  one  of  the  porter  s 
lodges  is  sniBcient  to  form  another  church,  which  belongs  to  the  Feuillans. 

"  See  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  26,  31. 


»  Notwithstanding  the  discontent  of  the  people,  the  system  of  taxation  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  provinces  was  now  permanently  established  in  Italy.     This  has 
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Tlie  risiDg  fury  of  the  people  was  encoui-aged  by  the  au- 
thority, or,  at  least,  the  connivance,  of  the  senate;  and  the 
feeble  remains  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  reason  to 
apprehend  their  own  dissolution,  embraced  so  honorable  a 
pretence,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  draw  their  swords  in 
the  service  of  their  oppressed  country.  It  was  the  wish,  and 
it  soon  became  the  hope,  of  every  citizen  that,  after  expelling 
from  Italy  then-  foreign  tyrants,  they  should  elect  a  prince 
who,  by  the  place  of  his  residence  and  by  his  maxims  of  gov- 
ernment, might  once  more  deserve  the  title  of  Koman  em- 
peror. The  name  as  well  as  the  situation  of  Maxentius  de- 
termined in  his  favor  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

Maxentius  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximian,  and  he 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Galerius.  His  birth  and  alliance 
Maxentius  sccmcd  to  offcr  him  the  fairest  promise  of  succeed- 
perorat  ^^'  "^g  *^  ^^^  empire ;  but  his  vices  and  incapacity  pro- 
\^Sk.  cured  him  the  same  exclusion  from  the  dignity  of 
October  88.  Q^dS&T  which  Coustantine  had  deserved  by  a  danger- 
ous superiority  of  merit.  The  policy  of  Galerius  preferred 
such  ajssociates  as  would  never  disgrace  the  choice,  nor  dispute 
the  commands,  of  their  benefactor.  An  obscure  stranger  was 
therefore  raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  the  son  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  West  was  left  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  private 


been  shown  by  Sftvigny,  who  qnotes  a  remarkable  passage  of  Anrelius  Victor  (de 
Ca»ar.  c.  39) :  "  Hinc  denique  parti  Italisc  invectum  tributorum  ingens  malum ;" 
where  **par8  Italice"  does  not  mean  a  part  of  Italy,  but  the  land  of  Italy,  for,  even 
in  classical  writers,  **  pars "  frequently  signifies  a  land  or  country.  The  **  tributa'' 
were  the  land-tax  and  poll-tax,  which  were  established  in  the  provinces  under  the 
early  emperors.  See  note,  vol.  i.  p.  302  seq.  Thus  there  was  now  one  uniform 
system  of  taxation  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  an  account  is  given  be- 
low, in  ch.  xvii.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  here  that  exemption  from  taxation 
continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  towns  in  the  provinces  which  possessed  the  jug 
Itaiicum,  and  that  this  name  continued  to  be  employed,  although  no  longer  ap- 
propriate, since  Italy  had  ceased  to  possess  any  special  rights.  The  taxation  of 
Italy  did  not  arise  from  the  avarice  of  the  emperor,  but  was  necessary  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  division  of  the  empire.  So  long  as  Italy  and  all  the  provinces  were 
under  one  and  the  same  government,  the  provinces  alone  might  bear  the  expenses 
without  any  great  hardship ;  but  when  Italy  and  Africa  were  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom,  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  government  should 
be  borne  by  Africa  alone.  It  is  true  that  this  division  did  not  long  continue ;  but 
it  was  natural  that  Italy  should  never  regain  its  exemption  from  taxation,  more 
especially  as  it  came  to  be  regarded  less  and  less  as  the  ruling  land.  Savigny, 
Romischc  Steuerverfassung,  in  Vermischte  i£cliriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  108  seq. — ^8. 
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fortune  in  a  villa  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  The 
gloomy  passions  of  his  soul,  shame,  vexation,  and  rage  were 
inflamed  by  envy  on  the  news  of  Constantino's  success ;  but 
tie  hopes  of  Maxentius  revived  with  the  public  discontent, 
and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  unite  his  personal  injury  and 
pretensions  with  the  cause  of  the  Eoman  people.  Two  Prse- 
torian  tribunes  and  a  commissary  of  provisions  undertook  the 
management  of  the  conspiracy ;  and,  as  every  order  of  men 
was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  tlie  immediate  event  was 
neither  doubtful  nor  difficult.  The  pi'sefect  of  the  city  and  a 
few  magistrates,  who  maintained  their  fidelity  to  Severus,  were 
massacred  by  the  guards ;  and  Maxentius,  invested  with  the  im- 
perial ornaments,  was  acknowledged  by  the  applauding  sen- 
ate and  people  as  the  protector  of  the  Eoman  freedom  and 
dignity.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Maximian  was  previously 
acquainted  with  the  conspiracy ;  but  as  soon  as  the  standard 
„  _  .         of  rebellion  was  erected  at  Kome,  the  old  emperor 

Haximfan  re-  '  .  ,'  -,       »  f 

aasamesthe  broko  from  the  retirement  where  the  authority  of 
Diocletian  had  condemned  him  to  pass  a  life  of 
melancholy  solitude,  and  concealed  his  returning  ambition 
under  the  disguise  of  paternal  tenderness.  At  the  request 
of  his  son  and  of  the  senate,  he  condescended  to  reassume 
the  pui'ple.  His  ancient  dignity,  his  experience,  and  his  fame 
in  arms  added  strength  as  well  as  reputation  to  the  party  of 
Maxentius." 

According  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the  orders,  of  his  col- 
league, the  Emperor  Severus  immediately  hastened  to  Kome, 
in  the  full  confidence  that,  by  his  unexpected  celer- 
death  of  ity,  he  should  easily  suppress  the  tumult  of  an  un- 
warlike  populace,  commanded  by  a  licentious  youth. 
But  he  found,  on  his  arrival,  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  against 
him,  the  walls  filled  with  men  and  arms,  an  experienced  gen- 
eral at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  his  own  troops  without 
spirit  or  affection.     A  large  body  of  Moors  deserted  to  the 

^  The  Sixth  Panegyric  represents  the  conduct  of  Maximian  in  the  most  favor- 
able light ;  and  the  ambiguoas  expression  of  Anrelius  Victor  [de  Ciesar.  c.  40], 
'^retractante  din,"  may  signify  either  that  he  contrived  or  that  he  opposed  the 
conspiracy.     See  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  9]  p.  79,  and  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  26. 
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enemy,  allured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  donative ;  and,  if  it 
be  tiiie  that  they  liad  been  levied  by  Maximian  in  his  African 
war,  preferring  the  natural  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  arti- 
ficial ties  of  allegiance.  Anulinus,  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  Maxentius,  and  drew  after  him  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  troops  accustomed  to  obey  his 
commands.  Rome,  according  to  the  expression  of  an  orator, 
recalled  her  armies ;  and  the  unfortunate  Severus,  destitute  of 
force  and  of  counsel,  retired,  or  rather  fled,  with  precipita- 
tion to  Ravenna.  Here  he  might  for  some  time  have  been 
safe.  The  fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able  to  resist  the 
attempts,  and  the  morasses  that  surrounded  the  town  were 
sufiicicnt  to  prevent  the  approach,  of  the  Italian  army.  The 
sea,  which  Severus  commanded  with  a  powerful  fleet,  secured 
him  an,  inexhaustible  supply  of  provisions,  and  gave  a  free 
entrance  to  the  legions  which,  on  the  return  of  spring,  would 
advance  to  his  assistance  from  Illyricum  and  the  East.  Max- 
imian, who  conducted  the  siege  in  person,  was  soon  convinced 
that  he  might  waste  his  time  and  his  army  in  the  fruitless  en- 
terpri^,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  either  from  force  or 
famine.  With  an  art  more  suitable  to  the  character  of  Dio- 
cletian than  to  his  own,  he  directed  his  attack,  not  so  much 
against  the  walls  of  Ravenna  as  against  the  mind  of  Sevenis. 
The  treachery  which  he  had  experienced  disposed  that  un- 
happy prince  to  distrust  the  most  sincere  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  The  emissaries  of  Maximian  easily  persuaded  his 
credulity  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  betray  the  town,  and 
prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  irritated  conqueror,  but  to  accept  the  faith  of  an 
honorable  capitulation.  He  was  at  first  received  with  human- 
ity and  treated  with  respect.  Maximian  conducted  the  captive 
emperor  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  he  had  secured  his  life  by  the  resignation  of  the  purple. 
A.n.30T.  ^^^  Severus  could  obtain  only  ^n  easy  death  and 
February.  ^^^  imperial  funeml.  When  the  sentence  was  sig- 
nified to  him,  the  manner  of  executing  it  was  left  to  his  own 
choice.  He  preferred  the  favorite  mode  of  the  ancients,  that 
of  opening  his  veins ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  expired,  his  body  was 
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carried  to  the  sepulchre  which  had  been  constracted  for  the 
family  of  Gallienus." 

Though  the  characters  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius  had 
very  little  affinity  with  each  other,  their  situation  and  interest 
„   ,  .         were  the  same,  and  prudence  seemed  to  require  that 

Maximian  _  i,-,.         i-a  .  % 

5 Ives  his  they  should  unite  their  forces  against  the  common 
Fansta  and  eucmy.  Notwithstandmg  the  superiority  of  his  age 
Aagastns  to  and  dignity,  the  indefatigable  Maximian  passed  the 
A.i>.wT.  *  Alps,  and,  courting  a  personal  interview  with  the 
sovereign  of  Gaul,  carried  with  him  his  daughter 
Fausta  as  the  pledge  of  the  new  alliance.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Aries  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence ; 
and  the  ancient  colleague  of  Diocletian,  who  again  assei-ted  his 
claim  to  the  Western  empire,  conferred  on  his  son-in-law  and 
ally  the  title  of  Augustus.  By  consenting  to  i^ceive  that  honor 
from  Maximian,  Constantine  seemed  to  embrace  the  cause  of 
Rome  and  of  the  senate ;  but  his  professions  were  ambiguous, 
and  his  assistance  slow  and  ineffectual.  He  considered  with 
attention  the  approaching  contest  between  the  masters  of  Italy 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  was  prepared  to  consult  his 
own  safety  or  ambition  in  the  event  of  the  war.'* 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  called  for  the  presence  and 
abilities  of  Galerius.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  collect- 
Gftierins  in-  ^^  f roui  Illyricum  and  the  East,  he  entered  Italy,  re- 
vadesiiaiy.  golved  to  revenge  the  death  of  Severus  and  to  chas- 
tise the  rebellious  Romans,  or,  as  he  expressed  his  intentions, 
in  the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian,  to  extirpate  the  sen- 

*■  The  circamstances  of  this  war  nnd  the  death  of  Severus  are  very  doubtfully 
and  Tariously  told  in  our  ancient  fragments  (see  UMlleroont,  Hist,  des  Empercurs, 
torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  555).  I  have  endeavored  to  extract  from  them  a  consistent  nnd 
probable  narration.* 

•*  The  Sixth  Panegyric  was  pronounced  to  celebrate  the  elevation  of  Constantine ; 
bat  the  prudent  orator  avoids  the  mention  either  of  Galenas  or  of  Maxentius. 
He  introduces  only  one  slight  allusion  to  the  actual  troubles  and  to  the  ranjesry 
ofRome.^  

*  Manso  justly  observes  that  two  totally  different  narratives  might  be  formed, 
almost  upon  equal  authority  (Beylage  iv.). — M. 

•»  Compare  Miinso,  Beylage  iv.  p.  302.  Gibbon's  account  is  at  least  as  probaMe 
as  that  of  his  critic. — M. 
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ate  and  to  destroy  the  people  by  the  sword.  But  the  skill  of 
Maximian  had  concerted  a  prudent  system  of  defence.  The 
invader  found  every  place  hostile,  fortified,  and  inaccessible ; 
and  though  he  forced  his  way  as  far  as  Narni,  within  sixty 
miles  of  Kome,  his  dominion  in  Italy  was  confined  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  camp.  Sensible  of  the  increasing  difficulties 
of  his  enterprise,  the  haughty  Galerius  made  the  first  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation,  and  despatched  two  of  his  most  con- 
siderable officers  to  tempt  the  Koman  princes  by  the  offer  of  a 
conference  and  the  declaration  of  his  paternal  regard  for  Max- 
entius,  who  might  obtain  much  more  from  his  liberality  than 
he  could  hope  from  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.'*  The  offers 
of  Galerius  were  rejected  with  firmness,  his  perfidious  friend- 
ship refused  with  contempt ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
discovered  that  unless  he  provided  for  his  safety  by  a  timely 
retreat,  he  had  some  reason  to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Severus. 
The  wealth  which  tlic  Romans  defended  against  his  rapacious 
tyranny  they  freely  contributed  for  his  destruction.  The  name 
of  Maximian,  the  popular  arts  of  his  son,  the  secret  distribu- 
tion of  large  sums,  and  the  promise  of  still  more  liberal  re- 
wards checked  the  ardor  and  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  the  II- 
lyrian  legions ;  and  when  Galerius  at  length  gave  the  signal  of 
the  retreat,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail 
on  his  veterans  not  to  desert  a  banner  which  had  so  often  con- 
ducted them  to  victory  and  honor.  A  contempomry  writer 
assigns  two  other  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  expedition ;  but 
tliey  are  both  of  such  a  nature  tliat  a  cautious  historian  will 
scarcely  venture  to  adopt  them.  We  are  told  that  Galerius, 
who  had  formed  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  greatness  of 
Rome  by  the  cities  of  the  East  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
found  his  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  that  immense  cap- 
ital. But  the  extent  of  a  city  serves  only  to  render  it  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  enemy.  Rome  had  long  since  been  accustomed 
to  submit  on  the  approach  of  a  conqueror ;  nor  could  the  tem- 

"  With  regard  to  this  negotiation  see  the  fragments  of  an  anonymous  historian 
published  by  Valesius  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  711. 
These  fragments  have  furnished  ns  with  several  curious,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
authentic  anecdotes. 
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porary  enthusiasm  of  the  people  have  long  contended  against 
the  discipline  and  valor  of  the  legions.  We  are  likewise  in- 
formed that  the  legions  themselves  were  struck  with  horror 
and  remorse,  and  that  those  pious  sons  of  the  republic  refused 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  their  venerable  parent."  But  when 
we  recollect  with  how  much  ease,  in  the  more  ancient  civil  wars, 
the  zeal  of  party  and  the  habits  of  military  obe(Kence  had  con- 
verted the  native  citizens  of  Eome  into  her  most  implacable 
enemies,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  distrust  this  extreme  delicacy 
of  strangers  and  barbarians  who  had  never  beheld  Italy  till 
they  entered  it  in  a  hostile  manner.  Had  they  not  been  re- 
strained by  motives  of  a  more  interested  nature,  they  would 
probably  have  answered  Galerius  in  the  words  of  Caesar's  vet- 
erans :  "  If  our  general  wishes  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  we  are  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp.  Whatsoever 
walls  he  has  determined  to  level  with  the  ground,  our  hands 
are  ready  to  work  the  engines ;  nor  shall  we  hesitate  should 
the  nam^  of  the  devoted  city  be  Kome  itself."  These  are  in- 
deed the  expressions  of  a  poet,  but  of  a  poet  who  has  been  dis- 
tinguished, and  even  censured,  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth  of  history." 

The  legions  of  Galerius  exhibited  a  very  melancholy  proof 
of  their  disposition  by  the  ravages  which  they  committed  in 
their  retreat.  They  murdered,  they  ravished,  they 
plundered,  they  drove  away  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  Italians ;  they  burned  the  villages  through  which  they  pass- 
ed, and  they  endeavored  to  destroy  the  country  which  it  had 
not  been  in  their  power  to  subdue.  During  the  whole  march 
Maxentius  hung  on  their  rear,  but  he  very  prudently  declined 
a  general  engagement  with  those  brave  and  desperate  veter- 
ans.   His  father  had  undertaken  a  second  journey  into  Gaul 

*  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  27.     The  fonner  of  these  reasons  is  probably  taken 
from  Virgil's  Shepherd:  "Illam  .  .  .  ego  huic  nostra  similem,  Meliboee,  putavi," 
etc.    Lactantias  delights  in  these  poetical  allusions. 
"  Castra  super  Tusci  si  ponere  Tybridis  andas  (jubeas) 

Hesperios  audax  veniam  metator  in  agros. 
Tu  qaoscanque  voles  in  planum  effundere  muros, 
His  aries  actus  disperget  saxa  Incertis ; 
Ilia  licet  penitus  tolli  qnam  jnsseris  urbem 
Boma  sit. — Lucan.  Phareal.  i.  881. 
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with  the  hope  of  persuading  Constantine,  who  had  assembled 
an  array  on  the  frontier,  to  join  the  pursuit  and  to  complete 
the  victory.  But  the  actions  of  Constantino  were  guided  by 
reason,  and  not  by  resentment.  He  persisted  in  the  wise  reso- 
lution of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  in  the  divided  em- 
pire, and  he  no  longer  hated  Galerius  when  that  aspiring  prince 
had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  terror.'* 

The  mind  of  Galerius  was  the  most  susceptible  of  the  stern- 
er passions,  but  it  was  not,  however,  incapable  of  a  sincere  and 
Elevation  of  lasting  friendship.  Licinius,  whose  manners  as  well 
the^rank  of  ^s  character  were  not  unlike  his  own,  seems  to  have 
A.i.f80T?*'  engaged  both  his  affection  and  esteem.  Their  in- 
Novemberii;  ti^acy  had  commcuced  in  the  happier  period,  per- 
haps, of  their  youth  and  obscurity.  It  had  been  cemented 
by  the  freedom  and  dangere  of  a  military  life.  They  had  ad- 
vanced almost  by  equal  steps  through  the  successive  honors  of 
the  service ;  and  as  soon  as  Galerius  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial dignity,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  rais- 
ing his  companion  to  the  same  rank  with  himself.  During 
the  short  period  of  his  prosperity  he  considered  the  rank  of 
CsBsar  as  unworthy  of  the  age  and  merit  of  Licinius,  and  rath- 
er chose  to  reserve  for  him  the  place  of  Constantius  and  the 
empire  of  the  West.  While  the  emperor  was  employed  in  the 
Italian  war,  he  intrusted  his  friend  with  the  defence  of  the 
Danube ;  and,  immediately  after  his  return  from  that  unfortu- 
nate expedition,  he  invested  Licinius  with  the  vacant  purple  of 
Severus,  resigning  to  his  immediate  command  the  provinces  of 
Ulyricum."  The  news  of  his  promotion  was  no  sooner  car- 
nnd  of  r'^d  into  the  East  than  Maximin,  who  governed,  or 

MftxiDiin.  rather  oppressed,  the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
betrayed  his  envy  and  discontent,  disdained  the  inferior  name 
of  Caesar,  and,  notwithstanding  the  prayers  as  well  as  argu- 

*•  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  27.  Zosimiis  1.  ii.  [c.  10.]  p.  82.  The  latter  insinu- 
ates that  Constantine,  in  his  interview  with  Maximian,  had  promised  to  declare 
war  against  Galerius. 

*  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  En:^])ereurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  599)  has  proved  that 
Licinius,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  rank  of  Cfesar,  was  declared 
Augustus  the  1 1th  of  November,  a.d.  307,  after  the  return  of  Galerius  from  Itnly. 
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merits  of  Galerius,  exacted,  almost  by  violence,  the  equal  title 
Six  emperors.  ^^  Augustus."  For  the  first,  and  indeed  for  the  last 
A.D.  m.  time,  the  Roman  world  was  administered  by  six  em- 
perors. In  the  West,  Constantine  and  Maxentius  affected  to 
reverence  their  father  Maximian ;  in  the  East,  Licinius  and 
Maximin  honored  with  more  real  consideration  their  benefac- 
tor Galerius.  The  opposition  of  interest  and  the  memory  of 
a  recent  war  divided  the  empire  into  two  great  hostile  powers ; 
but  their  mutual  fears  produced  an  apparent  tranquillity,  and 
even  a  feigned  reconciliation,  till  the  deatli  of  the  elder  princes, 
of  Maximian,  and  more  particularly  of  Galerius,  gave  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  views  and  passions  of  their  surviving  associates. 
When  Maximian  had  reluctantly  abdicated  the  empire,  the 
venal  orators  of  the  times  applauded  his  philosophic  modera- 
Mi^rortnnes  ^^^^'  When  his  ambition  excited,  or  at  least  encour- 
ofMaximiau.  aged,  a  civil  war,  they  returned  thanks  to  his  gen- 
erous patriotism,  and  gently  censured  that  love  of  ease  and  re- 
tirement which  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  public  service." 
But  it  was  impossible  that  minds  like  those  of  Maximian  and 
his  son  could  long  possess  in  harmony  an  undivided  power. 
Maxentius  considered  himself  as  the  legal  sovereign  of  Italy, 
elected  by  the  Eoman  senate  and  people ;  nor  would  he  en- 
dure the  control  of  his  father,  who  arrogantly  declared  that  by 
his  name  and  abilities  the  rash  youth  had  been  established  on 
the  throne.  The  cause  was  solemnly  pleaded  before  the  Prae- 
torian guards ;  and  those  troops  who  dreaded  the  severity  of 
the  old  emperor  espoused  the  party  of  Maxentius."     The  life 

**  Lnctantius  de  M.  P.  c.  32.  When  Gralerius  dedai-ed  Licinias  Augustas  with 
himself,  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  younger  associates  by  inventing  for  Constantine  and 
Maximin  (not  Maxentius,  see  BaUize,  p.  81)  the  new  title  of  Sons  of  the  Augnsti. 
But  when  Maximin  acquainted  him  that  he  had  been  saluted  Augustus  by  the 
army,  Galenus  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  him,  as  well  as  Constantine,  as  equal 
associates  in  tlie  imperial  dignity. 

'*  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  vi.  [v.]  9.  "  Audi  doloiis  nostri  liberam  vocem,"  etc.  The 
whole  passage  is  imagined  with  artful  flattery,  and  expressed  with  an  easy  flow  of 
eloquence. 

"  Lactantius  de  M.  F.  c.  28.  Zosimus  I.  ii.  [ell]  p.  82.  A  report  was  spread 
that  Maxentius  was  the  son  of  some  obscure  Syrian,  and  had  been  substituted  by 
the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child.  See  Aurelius  Victor  [Kpit.  40],  Anonym. 
Valesian.  f§  12],  and  Paneg}T.  Vet.  ix.  3,  4. 

II.— 3 
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and  freedom  of  Maximian  were,  however,  respected,  and  he 
retired  from  Italy  into  Illyricum,  affecting  to  lament  his  past 
conduct  and  secretly  contriving  new  mischiefs.  But  Galerius, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character,  soon  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  dominions,  and  the  last  refuge  of  tlie  disappointed 
Maximian  was  the  court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantine."  He 
was  received  with  respect  by  that  artful  prince,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  filial  tenderness  by  the  Empress  Fausta.  That 
he  might  remove  every  suspicion,  he  resigned  the  imperial 
purple  a  second  time,"  professing  himself  at  length  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  greatness  and  ambition.  Had  he  persevered 
in  this  resolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life  with  less  dig- 
nity, indeed,  than  in  his  first  retirement,  yet,  however,  with 
comfort,  and  reputation.  But  the  near  prospect  of  a  throne 
brought  back  to  his  remembrance  the  state  from  whence  he 
was  fallen,  and  he  resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  either  to  reign 
or  to  perish.  An  incursion  of  the  Franks  had  siim- 
^'^  '  moned  Constantino  with  a  part  of  his  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Khine ;  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul  which  lay  exposed 
to  the  enterprises  of  the  Italian  emperor ;  and  a  considerable 
treasure  was  deposited  in  the  city  of  Aries.  Maximian  either 
craftily  invented  or  hastily  credited  a  vain  report  of  the  death 
of  Constantino.  Without  hesitation  he  ascended  the  throne, 
seized  the  treasure,  and,  scattering  it  with  his  accustomed  pro- 
fusion among  the  soldiers,  endeavored  to  awake  in  their  minds 
the  memory  of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits.  Before  he 
could  establish  his  authority,  or  finish  the  negotiation  which 
he  appears  to  have  entered  into  with  his  son  Maxentius,  the 
celerity  of  Constantino  defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the  first 
news  of  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  that  prince  returned  by 
rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone,  embarked  on  the 


"  Ab  tirbe  pulsam,  ab  Italia  fugntnm,  nb  Illyrico  repudiatam,  tais  proTinciis, 
tnis  copiis,  tuo  palatio  recepisti. — Eamen.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  [vi.]  14. 

••  Lactantias  de  M.  P.  c.  29.  Yet  after  the  resignation  of  the  purple,  Constan- 
tine  still  continued  to  Maximian  the  pomp  and  honors  of  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
on  all  public  occasions  gave  the  right-hand  place  to  bis  father-in-law. — Panegyr. 
Yet.  viii.  15. 
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last-mentioi^cd  river  at  Chdlons,  and,  at  Lyons  trusting  himself 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Aries  with 
a  military  force  which  it  was  impossible  for  Maximian  to  resist, 
and  which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Marseilles.  The  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
joined  that  place  to  the  continent  was  fortified  against  the 
besiegers,  whilst  the  sea  was  open,  either  for  the  escape  of 
Maximian  or  for  the  succors  of  Maxetitius,  if  the  latter  should 
choose  to  disguise  his  invasion  of  Gaul  under  the  honorable 
pretence  of  defending  a  distressed,  or,  as  he  might  allege,  an 
injured  father.  Apprehensive  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
delay,  Constantine  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  assault ;  but 
the  scaling-ladders  were  found  too  short  for  the  height  of  the 
walls ;  and  Marseilles  might  have  sustained  as  long  a  siege  as 
it  formerly  did  against  the  arms  of  Csesar  if  the  garrison, 
conscious  either  of  their  fault  or  of  their  danger,  had  not  pur- 
chased their  pardon  by  delivering  up  the  city  and 
A.B.  810.  *  the  person  of  Maximian.  A  secret  but  irrevocable 
e  rnary.  ggnteuce  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  usurp- 
er. He  obtained  only  the  same  favor  which  he  had  indulged 
to  Severus,  and  it  was  published  to  the  world  that,  oppressed 
by  the  remorse  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  strangled  himself 
with  his  own  hands.  After  he  had  lost  the  assistance  and  dis- 
dained the  moderate  counsels  of  Diocletian,  the  second  period 
of  his  active  life  was  a  series  of  public  calamities  and  personal 
mortifications,  which  were  terminated  in  about  three  years  by 
an  ignominious  death.  He  deserved  his  fate ;  but  we  should 
find  more  reason  to  applaud  the  humanity  of  Constantine  if 
he  had  spared  an  old  man,  the  benefactor  of  his  father  and 
the  father  of  his  wife.  During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy 
transaction  it  appears  that  Fausta  sacrificed  the  sentiments  of 
nature  to  her  conjugal  duties." 

*  Zosimns  I.  ii.  [c.  1 1]  p.  82.  Eumenias  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  16-21.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  has  undoubtedly  represented  the  whole  affair  in  the  most  favorable 
light  for  his  sovereign.  Yet  even  from  this  partial  narrative  we  may  conclude  that 
the  repeated  clemency  of  Constantine  and  the  reiterated  treasons  of  Maximian,  as 
they  are  described  by  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  29,  30)  and  copied  by  the  modems, 
are  destitute  of  any  historical  foundation. 
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The  last  years  of  Galeriiis  were  less  shameful  and  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  though  he  had  filled  witli  more  glory  the  subordinate 
Death  of  station  of  Caesar  than  the  superior  rank  of  Augus- 
A-DfJiif"  ^^Sj  ^®  preserved  till  the  moment  of  his  death  the 
May.  £j.g^  place  among  the  princes  of  the  Roman  world. 

He  survived  his  retreat  from  Italy  about  four  years ;  and,  wise- 
ly relinquishing  his  views  of  universal  empire,  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  and  to  the 
execution  of  some  works  of  public  utility,  among  which  we 
may  distinguish  the  discharging  into  the  Danube  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  lake  Pelso,  and  the  cutting  down  the  im- 
mense forests  that  encompassed  it — ^an  operation  worthy  of  a 
monarch,  since  it  gave  an  extensive  country  to  the  agi'iculture 
of  his  Pannonian  subjects."  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
very  painful  and  lingering  disorder.  His  body,  swelled  by 
an  intemperate  course  of  life  to  an  unwieldy  corpulence,  was 
covered  with  ulcers,  and  devoured  by  innumerable  swarms  of 
those  insects  who  have  given  their  name  to  a  most  loathsome 
disease ;"  but  as  Galerius  had  offended  a  very  zealous  and  pow- 
erful party  among  his  subjects,  his  sufferings,  instead  of  ex- 
citing their  compassion,  have  been  celebrated  as  the  visible  ef- 
fects of  divine  justice."  He  had  no  sooner  expired 
ion  ghared  iu  his  palacc  of  Nicomcdia  than  the  two  emperors 
Maxirain  and  who  wcrc  indebted  for  their  purple  to  his  favor  be- 
gan to  collect  their  forces,  with  the  intention  either 
of  disputing  or  of  dividing  the  dominions  which  he  had  left 

"  Aurelius  Victor,  c.  40.  But  that  lake  was  situated  on  the  Upper  Fannonia, 
near  the  borders  of  Noricum ;  and  the  province  of  Valeria  (a  name  which  the  wife 
of  Galenus  gave  to  the  drained  country)  undoubtedly  lay  between  the  Drave  and 
the  Danube  (Sextus  Rufiis,  c.  8).  I  should  therefore  suspect  that  Victor  has  con- 
founded the  lake  Pelso  with  the  Volocean  marshes,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the 
lake  Sabaton.  It  is  placed  in  the  heart  of  Valeria,  and  its  present  extent  is  not 
less  than  twelve  Hungarian  miles  (about  seventy  English)  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth.     See  Severini  Fannonia,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

''  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  33)  and  Eusebius  (1.  viii.  c.  16)  describe  the  symp- 
toms and  progress  of  his  disorder  with  singular  accuracy  and  apparent  pleasure. 

**  If  any,  like  the  late  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
307-356),  still  delight  in  recording  the  wonderful  deaths  of  the  persecutors,  I  would 
recommend  to  their  i)erusnl  an  admirable  passage  of  Qrotius  (Hist.  1.  vii.  p.  332) 
concerning  the  last  illness  of  Fhilip  II.  of  Spain. 
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without  a  master.  They  were  persuaded,  however,  to  desist 
from  the  former  design  and  to  agree  in  the  latter.  The  prov- 
inces of  Asia  fell  to  the  share  of  Maximin,  and  those  of  En- 
rope  augmented  the  portion  of  Licinius.  The  Hellespont  and 
the  Thracian  Bosphonis  formed  their  mutual  boundary,  and 
the  banks  of  those  narrow  seas  which  flowed  in  the  midst  of 
the  Koman  world  were  covered  with  soldiers,  with  arms,  and 
with  fortifications.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  of  Galerius 
reduced  the  number  of  emperors  to  four.  I'he  sense  of  their 
true  interest  soon  connected  Licinius  and  Constantine.  A  se- 
cret alliance  was  concluded  between  Maximin  and  Maxentius, 
and  their  unhappy  subjects  expected  with  terror  the  bloody 
consequences  of  their  inevitable  dissensions,  which  were  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  fear  or  the  respect  which  they  had 
entertained  for  Galerius." 

Among  so  many  crimes  and  misfortunes,  occasioned  by  the 

passions  of  the  Eoman  princes,  there  is  some  pleasure  in  dis- 

^  .  ,         covering  a  single  action  which  may  be  ascribed  to 

uon  of  Con-    their  Virtue.     In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reisTi  Con- 

elantine  in  .  .  .      t     i  .  <•    *  -,  , 

GnuL  stantme  visited  the  city  of  Autun,  and  generously 

remitted  the  arrears  of  tribute,  reducing  at  the  same 
time  the  proportion  of  their  assessment  from  twenty-five  to 
eighteen  thousand  heads,  subject  to  the  real  and  personal  cap- 
itation.'*"' Yet  even  this  indulgence  affords  the  most  unques- 
tionable proof  of  the  public  misery.  This  tax  was  so  extreme- 
ly oppressive,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  mode  of  collecting  it, 
that,  whilst  the  revenue  was  increased  by  extortion,  it  was  di- 
minished by  despair:  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of 
Autun  was  left  uncultivated ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  pro- 
vincials rather  chose  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws  than  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  civil  society.  It  is  but  too  probable  that 
the  bountiful  emperor  relieved,  by  a  partial  act  of  liberality, 

"  See  Eusebins,  1.  ix.  6, 10.  Lactnntius  de  M.  P.  c.  86.  Zosimas  is  less  ex- 
act, and  evidently  eonfoands  Maximian  with  Maximin. 

*•  See  the  Eighth  Panegyric,  in  which  Eamenius  di8pla3'8,  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantine, the  misery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Autun. 


»  On  thte  statement,  see  editor's  not©  on  ch.  xvii.  note  186.— S. 
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one  among  the  many  evils  which  he  had  caused  by  his  gen- 
eral maxims  of  administration.  But  even  those  maxims  were 
less  the  effect  of  choice  than  of  necessity.  And  if  we  except 
the  death  of  Maximian,  the  reign  of  Constantine  in  Gaul  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  innocent  and  even  virtuous  period  of 
his  life.  The  provinces  were  protected  by  his  presence  from 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  who  either  dreaded  or  experi- 
enced his  active  valor.  After  a  signal  victory  over  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni,  several  of  their  princes  were  exposed  by  his 
order  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Treves,  and 
the  people  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle  without  discov- 
ering, in  such  a  treatment  of  royal  captives,  anything  that  was 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations  or  of  humanity."  * 

The  virtues  of  Constantine  were  rendered  more  illustrious 

by  the  vices  of  Maxentius.    Whilst  the  Gallic  provinces  en- 

-     joyed  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  the 

Tyranny  of       •'.•'  ,ii.  ..  tt  -i**.. 

Maxentins  In  timcs  was  Capable  of  receivmg,  Italy  and  Africa 
AfrfcH.  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant  as  con- 

temptible as  he  was  odious.  The  zeal  of  flattery 
and  faction  has  indeed  too  frequently  sacrificed  the  reputation 
of  the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of  their  successful  rivals ;  but 
even  those  writers  who  have  revealed,  with  the  most  freedom 
and  pleasure,  the  faults  of  Constantine,  unanimously  confess 
that  Maxentius  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profligate."  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  suppress  a  slight  rebellion  in  Africa.  The 
governor  and  a  few  adherents  had  been  guilty ;  the  province 
suffered  for  their  crime.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
Carthage,  and  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile  country,  were 
wasted  by  fire  and  sword.  The  abuse  of  victory  was  followed 
by  the  abuse  of  law  and  justice.    A  formidable  army  of  syco- 

**  Eutropius,  X.  2.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii.  10,  11,  12.  A  great  number  of  the 
French  youth  were  likewise  exposed  to  the  same  cruel  and  ignominioas  death. 

*^  Julian  excludes  Maxentius  from  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars  with  abhorrence 
and  contempt;  andZosimus  (1.  ii.  [c.  14]  p.  85)  accuses  him  of  every  kind  of  cru- 
elty  and  profligacy.  

*  Tet  the  panegyric  assumes  something  of  an  apologetic  tone:  "Te  vero,  Con- 
stantine, quantumlibet  oderint  hostes,  dnm  perhorrescant.  Hsbc  est  enim  vera 
virtus,  ut  non  ament  et  quiescant. "  The  orator  appeals  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
republic. — M. 
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phants  and  delators  invaded  Africa;  the  rich  and  the  noble 
were  easily  convicted  of  a  connection  with  the  rebels;  and 
those  among  them  who  experienced  the  emperor's  clemency 
were  only  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates."  So 
signal  a  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  triumph,  and 
Maxentius  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  spoils  and 
captives  of  a  Roman  province.  The  state  of  the  capital  was 
no  less  deserving  of  compassion  than  that  of  Africa.  The 
wealth  of  Rome  supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  his  vain 
and  prodigal  expenses,  and  the  ministers  of  his  revenue  were 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  rapine.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the 
method  of  exacting  2k  free  gift  from  the  senatore  was  first  in- 
vented ;  and  as  the  sum  was  insensibly  increased,  the  pretences 
of  levying  it — a  victory,  a  birth,  a  marriage,  or  an  imperial  con- 
sulship— were  propoi-tionably  multiplied.**  Maxentius  had 
imbibed  the  same  implacable  aversion  to  the  senate  which 
had  characterized  most  of  the  former  tyrants  of  Rome ;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  his  ungrateful  temper  to  forgive  the  gener- 
ous fidelity  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  and  supported 
him  against  all  his  enemies.  The  lives  of  the  senators  were 
exposed  to  his  jealous  suspicions  ;  the  dishonor  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  heightened  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  pas- 
sions." It  may  be  presumed  that  an  imperial  lover  was  seldom 
reduced  to  sigh  in  vain ;  but  whenever  persuasion  proved  in- 
effectual, he  had  recourse  to  violence ;  and  there  remains  one 
memorable  example  of  a  noble  matron  who  preserved  her 
chastity  by  a  voluntary  death.  The  soldiers  were  the  only 
order  of  men  whom  he  appeared  to  respect  or  studied  to 
please.  He  filled  Rome  and  Italy  with  armed  troops,  con- 
nived at  their  tumults,  suffered  them  with  impunity  to  plun- 

**  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  14]  p.  88-S6.     Aarelias  Victor  [de  CiBsnr.  40]. 

**  The  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor  [1.  c]  sbonld  be  read  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  **  Primas  institato  pessimo,  munerum  specie,  Patres  Oratoresqtie  pecuniam  con- 
ferre  prodigenti  sibi  cogerct." 

*•  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  8.  Eascb.  Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  14,  et  in  Vit.  Constant,  i.  83, 
34.  Rufinas,  c.  17.  The  virtaous  matron  who  stabbed  herself  to  escape  the  vio- 
lence of  Maxentius  was  a  Christian,  wife  to  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and  her  name 
was  Sophronia.  It  still  remains  a  question  among  the  casuists  whether,  on  such 
occasions,  suicide  is  justifiable. 
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der,  and  even  to  massacre,  the  defenceless  people ;"  and,  in- 
dulging them  in  the  same  licentiousness  which  their  emperor 
enjoyed,  Maxentius  often  bestowed  on  his  military  favorites 
the  splendid  villa  or  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  senator.  A  prince 
of  such  a  character,  alike  incapable  of  governing  either  in 
peace  or  in  war,  might  purchase  the  support,  but  he  could 
never  obtain  the  esteem,  of  the  army.  Yet  his  pride  was  equal 
to  his  other  vices.  Whilst  he  passed  his  indolent  life  either 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace  or  in  the  neighboring  gardens 
of  Sallust,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  declare  that  he  alone 
was  emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes  were  no  more  than 
his  lieutenants,  on  whom  he  had  devolved  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  provinces,  that  he  might  enjoy  without  interruption 
the  elegant  luxury  of  the  capital.  Rome,  which  had  so  long 
regretted  the  absence,  lamented,  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign,  the  presence  of  her  sovereign.*' 

Though  Constantine  might  view  the  conduct  of  Maxentius 
with  abhorrence,  and  the  situation  of  the  Romans  with  com- 
civiiwftrbe  P^^^^^j  ^®  \\2L\e  uo  reasou  to  presume  that  he 
tweencon-  would  have  taken  up  arms  to  punish  the  one  or 
Mrtxemins.  to  relieve  the  other.  But  the  tyrant  of  Italy  rashly 
ventured  to  provoke  a  formidable  enemy  whose 
ambition  had  been  hitherto  restrained  by  considerations  of 
pnidence  rather  than  by  principles  of  justice."  After  the 
death  of  Maximian,  his  titles,  acccording  to  the  established 
custom,  had  been  erased,  and  his  statues  thrown  down  with 
ignominy.     His  son,  who  had  persecuted  and  deserted  him 


«  "  Praetorianis  csedem  vulgi  qnondnm  nnnuerit,"  is  the  vague  expression  of  An- 
relias  Victor  [de  Caesar.  40].  See  more  particular,  though  somewhat  different,  ac- 
counts of  a  tumult  and  massacre  which  happened  at  Rome,  in  Eusebius  (I.  viii.  c. 
14)  and  in  Zosimns  (1.  ii.  [c.  13]  p.  84). 

*'  See  in  the  Panegyrics  (ix.  14)  a  lively  description  of  the  indolence  and  vain 
pride  of  Maxentius.  In  another  place  [ib.  c.  3]  the  orator  observes  that  the  riches 
which  Rome  had  accumulated  in  a  period  of  1060  years  were  lavished  by  the  ty- 
rant on  his  mercenary  bands :  *M*edemptis  ad  civile  latrocinium  manibus  ingesserat." 

*"  After  the  victory  of  Constantine  it  was  universally  allowed  that  the  motive  of 
delivering  the  republic  from  a  detested  tyrant  would  at  any  time  have  justified 
his  expedition  into  Italy.  Euseb.  in  Vir.  Constantin.  I.  i.  c.  26.  Panegyr.  Vet, 
ix.2. 
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when  alive,  affected  to  display  the  most  pious  regard  for  his 
memory,  and  gave  orders  that  a  similar  treatment  should  be 
immediately  inflicted  on  all  the  statues  that  had  been  erected 
in  Italy  and  Africa  to  the  honor  of  Constantine.  That  wise 
prince,  who  sincerely  wished  to  decline  a  war  with  the  diffi- 
culty and  importance  of  which  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted, 
at  first  dissembled  the  insult,  and  sought  for  redress  by  the 
milder  expedients  of  negotiation,  till  he  was  convinced  that 
the  hostile  and  ambitious  designs  of  the  Italian  emperor  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  arm  in  his  own  defence.  Maxentius, 
who  openly  avowed  his  pretensions  to  the  whole  monarchy  of 
the  West,  had  already  prepared  a  very  considerable  force  to  in- 
vade the  Gallic  provinces  on  the  side  of  Rhsetia ;  and  though 
he  could  not  expect  any  assistance  from  Licinius,  he  was  flat- 
tered with  the  hope  that  the  legions  of  lUyricum,  allured  by 
his  presents  and  promises,  would  desert  the  standard  of  that 
prince,  and  unanimously  declare  themselves  his  soldiers  and 
subjects."  Constantine  no  longer  hesitated.  He  had  delib- 
erated with  caution,  he  acted  with  vigor.  He  gave  a  private 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  who,  in  the  name  of  the  senate 
and  people,  conjured  him  to  deliver  Home  from  a  detested 
tyrant ;  and,  without  regarding  the  timid  remonstrances  of  his 
council,  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  enemy,  and  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Italy.** 

The  enterprise  was  as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory ;  and  the 
unsuccessful  event  of  two  former  invasions  was  sufficient  to 

inspire  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  The  vet- 
Preparations.         ^  f/  £  ILK      '     - 

eran  troops,  who  revered  the  name  of  Maxmnan, 
had  embraced  in  both  those  wars  the  party  of  his  son,  and 
were  now  restrained  by  a  sense  of  honor  as  well  as  of  inter- 

*•  Zosimiis,!.  ii.  [c.  14]  p.  84,  85.     Naznrius  in  Panegyr.  x.  7-13. 

"  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  [viii.]  2.  "  Omnibus  fere  tuis  Comitibus  et  Ducibns  non 
solum  tncite  miissantibns,  sed  etiam  aperte  timentibus ;  contra  consilia  hominnm, 
contra  Hanispicum  monita,  ipse  per  temet  Hberandie  urbis  tempus  venisse  sentires.  ** 
The  embassy  of  the  Romans  is  mentioned  only  by  Zon&rsLB  (1.  xiii.  [c.  1]),  and  by 
Cedrenus  (in  Compend.  Hist  p.  270  [ed.  Paris ;  yol.  i.  p.  474,  ed.  Bonn]) ;  but 
those  modem  Greeks  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  many  writers  which  have 
since  been  lost,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Life  of  Constantine  by  Praxag- 
oras.     Photius  (p.  03)  has  made  a  short  extract  from  that  historical  work. 
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est  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  a  second  desertion.  Maxen- 
tius,  who  considered  the  Prsetorian  guards  as  the  firmest  de- 
fence of  his  throne,  had  increased  them  to  their  ancient  estab- 
lishment ;  and  they  composed,  including  the  rest  of  the  Ital- 
ians who  were  enlisted  into  his  service,  a  formidable  body  of 
fourscore  thousand  men.  Forty  thousand  Moors  and  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  raised  since  the  reduction  of  Africa.  Even 
Sicily  furnished  its  proportion  of  troops ;  and  the  armies  of 
Maxentius  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
foot  and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  The  wealth  of  Italy  sup- 
plied the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
were  exhausted  to  form  immense  magazines  of  corn  and  every 
other  kind  of  provisions. 

The  whole  force  of  Constantino  consisted  of  ninety  thou- 
sand foot  and  eight  thousand  horse ;"  and  as  the  defence  of 
the  Ehine  required  an  extraordinary  attention  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  emperor,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  employ  above 
half  his  troops  in  the  Italian  expedition,  unless  he  sacrificed 
the  public  safety  to  his  private  quarrel."  At  the  head  of  about 
forty  thousand  soldiers,  he  marched  to  encounter  an  enemy 
whose  numbers  were  at  least  four  times  superior  to  his  own. 
But  the  armies  of  Kome,  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  dan- 
ger, were  enervated  by  indulgence  and  luxury.  Habituated 
to  the  baths  and  theatres  of  Home,  they  took  the  field  with 
reluctance,  and  were  chiefly  composed  of  veterans  who  had 
almost  forgotten,  or  of  new  levies  who  had  never  acquired, 
the  use  of  arms  and  the  practice  of  war.  The  hardy  legions 
of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  against 
the  barbarians  of  the  North ;  and  in  the  performance  of  that 
laborious  service  their  valor  was  exercised  and  their  discipline 

**  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  [c.  15]  p.  86)  has  given  us  this  curious  account  of  the  forces  on 
both  sides.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  naval  armaments,  though  we  are  as- 
sured (Panegyr.  Vet.  \x.  25)  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land ;  and  that  the  fleet  of  Constantine  took  possession  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
the  ports  of  Italy. 

"  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should  diminish  the 
numbers  with  which  his  sovereign  achieved  the  conquest  of  Italy ;  but  it  appears 
somewhat  singular  that  ho  should  esteem  the  tyrant's  army  at  no  more  than 
100,000  men. 
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confirmed.  There  appeared  the  same  difference  between  the 
leaders  as  between  the  armies.  Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempt- 
ed Maxentius  with  the  hopes  of  conquest ;  but  these  aspiring 
hopes  soon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleasure  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  inexperience.  The  intrepid  mind  of  Constan- 
tine  had  been  trained  from  his  earliest  youth  to  war,  to  action, 
and  to  military  command. 

When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  he  was 
obliged,  first  to  discover,  and  then  to  open,  a  way  over  moun- 
constantin  **^^^®j  ^^^  through  savage  nations  that  had  never 
^8TO8  tiie  yielded  a  passage  to  a  regular  army."  The  Alps 
were  then  guarded  by  nature ;  they  are  now  fortified 
by  aii;.  Citadels,  constructed  with  no  less  skill  than  labor  and 
expense,  command  every  avenue  into  the  plain,  and  on  that 
side  render  Italy  almost  inaccessible  to  the  enemies  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia."  But  in  the  course  of  the  intermediate  pe- 
riod, the  generals  who  have  attempted  the  passage  have  sel- 
dom experienced  any  difficulty  or  resistance.  In  the  age  of 
Constantine  the  peasants  of  the  mountains  were  civilized  and 
obedient  subjects ;  the  country  was  plentifully  stocked  with 
provisions,  and  the  stupendous  highways  which  the  Romans 
had  carried  over  the  Alps  opened  several  communications  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Italy."  Constantine  preferred  the  road  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Mount  Cenis,  and 

*'  The  three  principal  passages  of  the  Alps  between  Gaul  and  Italy  are  those  of 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  Mount  Ceiiis,  and  Mount  Gen^rre.  Tradition  and  a  resem- 
blance of  names  (Alpes  Pennince)  had  assigned  the  first  of  these  for  the  march 
of  Hannibal  (see  Simler  de  Alpibus).  The  Chevalier  de  Folard  (Polyb.  tom.  iv.) 
and  M.  d*AnvilIe  have  led  him  over  Mount  Gen^vre.  But  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  an  experienced  officer  and  a  learned  geographer,  the  pretensions  of 
Mount  Cenis  are  supported  in  a  specious,  not  to  sny  a  convincing,  manner  by  M. 
Grosley,  Observations  sur  Tltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  40,  etc.* 

"  La  Brunette  near  Suse,  Demont,  Exiles,  Fenestrelles,  Coni,  etc. 

••  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xv.  10.  His  description  of  the  roads  over  the  Alps 
is  clear,  lively,  and  accurate. 


*  Most  modem  scholars  have  maintained  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Grnian  Alps, 
or  the  Little  St.  Bernard ;  but  a  recent  writer  has  advocated  with  much  ingenuity 
the  claims  of  Mont  Cenis.  See  ElHs,  A  Treatise  on  HannibaFs  Passage  of  the 
Alps,  1853.— S. 
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led  his  troops  with  such  active  diligence  that  he  descended 
into  the  plain  of  Piedmont  before  the  court  of  Maxentius  had 
received  any  certain  intelligence  of  his  departure  from  the 
banks  of  the  Khine.  The  city  of  Susa,  however,  which  is  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  was  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  provided  with  a  garrison  sufficiently  numerous  to  check 
the  progress  of  an  invader;  but  the  impatience  of  Constan- 
tine's  troops  disdained  the  tedious  forms  of  a  siege.  The  same 
day  that  they  appeared  before  Susa  they  applied  fire  to  the 
gates  and  ladders  to  the  walls ;  and,  mounting  to  the  assault 
amidst  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  they  entered  the  place 
sword  in  hand,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  greatest  part  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  flames  were  extinguished  by  the  care  of  Constan- 
tino, and  the  remains  of  Susa  preserved  from  total  destruction. 
About  forty  miles  from  thence  a  more  severe  contest  awaited 
him.  A  numerous  army  of  Italians  was  assembled  under  the 
Bnttie  of  lieutenants  of  Maxentius,  in  the  plains  of  Turin. 
Tiiriu,  j|.g  principal  strength  consisted  in  a  species  of  heavy 

cavalry,  which  the  Romans,  since  the  decline  of  their  disci- 
pline, had  borrowed  from  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  horses 
as  well  as  the  men  were  clothed  in  complete  armor,  the  joints 
of  which  were  artfully  adapted  to  the  motions  of  their  bodies. 
The  aspect  of  this  cavalry  was  formidable,  their  weight  almost 
irresistible ;  and  as,  on  this  occasion,  their  generals  had  drawn 
them  up  in  a  compact  column  or  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point 
and  with  spreading  flanks,  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  easily  break  and  trample  down  the  army  of  Constan- 
tino. They  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  their  design, 
had  not  their  experienced  adversary  embraced  the  same  meth- 
od of  defence  which  in  similar  circumstances  had  been  prac- 
tised by  Aurelian.  The  skilful  evolutions  of  Constantino  di- 
vided and  baffled  this  massy  column  of  cavalry.  The  troops 
of  Maxentius  fled  in  confusion  towards  Turin ;  and,  as  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against  them,  very  few  escaped 
the  sword  of  the  victorious  pursuers.  By  this  important  ser- 
vice Turin  deserved  to  experience  the  clemency  and  even  favor 
of  the  conqueror.  He  made  his  entry  into  the  imperial  palace 
of  Milan,  and  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy  between  the  Alps 
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and  the  Po  not  only  acknowledged  the  power,  but  embraced 
with  zeal  the  pai-ty,  of  Constantine." 

From  Milan  to  Eome,  the  ^Emilian  and  Flaminian  high- 
ways oifered  an  easy  march  of  about  four  hundred  miles ;  but 
siege  nnd  bat-  tliough  Coustantiue  was  impatient  to  encounter  the 
lie  of  Verona,  tyrant,  he  prudently  directed  his  operations  against 
another  army  of  Italians,  who,  by  their  strength  and  position, 
might  either  oppose  his  progress,  or,  in  case  of  a  misfortune, 
might  intercept  his  retreat.  Ruricius  Pompeianus,  a  general 
distinguished  by  his  valor  and  ability,  had  under  his  command 
the  city  of  Verona,  and  all  the  troops  that  were  stationed  in 
the  province  of  Venetia.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
Constantine  was  advancing  towards  him,  he  detached  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  which  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  near 
Brescia,  and  pursued  by  the  Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Verona.  The  necessity,  the  importance,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  siege  of  Verona  immediately  presented  themselves  to 
the  sagacious  mind  of  Constantine."  The  city  was  accessible 
only  by  a  narrow  peninsula  towards  the  west,  as  the  other 
three  sides  were  surrounded  by  the  Adige,  a  rapid  river,  which 
covered  the  province  of  Venetia,  from  whence  the  besieged 
derived  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men  and  provisions.  It 
was  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  after  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts, that  Constantine  found  means  to  pass  the  river  at 
some  distance  above  the  city,  and  in  a  place  where  the  torrent 
was  less  violent.  He  then  encompassed  Verona  with  strong 
lines,  pushed  his  attacks  with  prudent  vigor,  and  repelled  a 
desperate  sally  of  Pompeianus.  That  intrepid  general,  when 
he  had  used  every  means  of  defence  that  the  strength  of  the 
place  or  that  of  the  garrison  could  afford,  secretly  escaped  from 


**  Zosimus  as  well  as  Eiisebius  hastens  from  the  passage  of  the  Alps  to  the  deci- 
sive action  near  Kome.  V^e  must  apply  to  the  two  Panegi'rics  for  the  intermedi- 
ate actions  of  Constantine. 

"  The  Marquis  MafTei  has  examined  the  siege  and  battle  of  Verona  with  that 
dogree  of  attention  and  accuracy  which  was  due  to  a  memorable  action  that  hap- 
pened in  his  native  country.  The  fortifications  of  that  city,  constructed  by  Gal- 
licnns,  were  less  extensive  than  the  modem  walls,  and  the  amphitheatre  was  not 
included  within  their  circumference.     See  Verona  Illustratn,  part  i.  p.  142, 150. 
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Verona,  anxious  not  for  his  own  but  for  the  public  safety.  With 
indefatigable  diligence,  he  soon  collected  an  army  sufficient 
either  to  meet  Constantine  in  the  field,  or  to  attack  him  if  he 
obstinately  remained  within  his  lines.  The  emperor,  attentive 
to  the  motions  and  informed  of  the  approach  of  so  formida- 
ble an  enemy,  left  a  part  of  his  legions  to  continue  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege,  whilst,  at  the  head  of  those  troops  on  whose 
valor  and  fidelity  he  more  particularly  depended,  he  advanced 
in  person  to  engage  the  general  of  Maxentius.  The  army  of 
Gaul  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  war ;  but  their  experienced  leader,  perceiving  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Italians  far  exceeded  his  own,  suddenly  changed 
his  disposition,  and,  reducing  the  second,  extended  the  front 
of  his  first  line  to  a  just  proportion  with  that  of  the  enemy. 
Such  evolutions,  which  only  veteran  troops  can  execute  with- 
out confusion  in  a  moment  of  danger,  commonly  prove  deci- 
sive ;  but  as  this  engagement  began  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  was  contested  with  great  obstinacy  during  the  whole 
night,  there  was  less  room  for  the  conduct  of  the  generals  than 
for  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  The  return  of  light  display- 
ed the  victory  of  Constantine,  and  a  field  of  carnage  covered 
with  many  thousands  of  the  vanquished  Italians.  Their  gen- 
eral, Pompeianus,  was  found  among  the  slain  ;  Verona  imme- 
diately surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  garrison  was  tnade 
prisoners  of  war.**  When  the  officers  of  the  victorious  army 
congratulated  their  master  on  this  important  success,  they  ven- 
tured to  add  some  respectful  complaints,  of  such  a  nature, 
however,  as  the  most  jealous  monarchs  will  listen  to  without 
displeasure.  They  represented  to  Constantine  that,  not  con- 
tented with  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  commander,  he  had 
exposed  his  own  person  with  an  excess  of  valor  which  almost 
degenerated  into  rashness ;  and  they  conjured  him  for  the  fut- 
ure to  pay  more  regard  to  the  preservation  of  a  life  in  which 
the  safety  of  Rome  and  of  the  empire  was  involved." 

^  They  wanted  chains  for  so  great  a  multitude  of  captives,  and  the  whole  coun- 
cil was  at  a  loss ;  bat  the  sagacious  conqueror  imagined  the  happy  expedient  of 
converting  into  fetters  the  swords  of  the  vanquished. — Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  9. 

*•  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  10, 
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While  Constantine  signalized  his  conduct  and  valor  in  the 
field,  the  sovereign  of  Italy  appeared  insensible  of  tlie  calam- 
indoien  ^^^^^  ^^^  danger  of  a  civil  war  which  raged  in  the 
aud  feore  of  heart  of  his  dominions.  Pleasure  was  still  the  only 
business  of  Maxentius.  Concealing,  or  at  least  at- 
tempting to  conceal,  from  the  public  knowledge  the  misfort- 
unes of  his  arms,"  he  indulged  himself  in  a  vain  confidence, 
which  deferred  the  remedies  of  the  approaching  evil  without 
deferring  the  evil  itself."  The  rapid  progress  of  Constantine" 
was  scarcely  suflScient  to  awaken  him  from  this  fatal  security ; 
he  flattered  himself  that  his  well-known  liberality,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Koman  name,  which  had  already  delivered  him 
from  two  invasions,  would  dissipate  with  the  same  facility  the 
rebellious  army  of  Gaul.  The  oflScers  of  experience  and  abil- 
ity who  had  served  under  the  banners  of  Maximian  were  at 
length  compelled  to  inform  his  eflfeminate  son  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  which  he  was  reduced ;  and,  with  a  freedom 
that  at  once  surprised  and  convinced  him,  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  preventing  his  ruin  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  remaining 
power.  The  resources  of  Maxentius,  both  of  men  and  money, 
were  still  considerable.  The  Prsetorian  guards  felt  how  strong- 
ly their  own  interest  and  safety  were  connected  with  his  cause ; 
and  a  third  army  was  soon  collected,  more  numerous  than 
those  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battles  of  Turin  and  Verona. 
It  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops 
in  person.  A  stranger  to  the  exercises  of  war,  he  trembled  at 
the  apprehension  of  so  dangerous  a  contest ;  and,  as  fear  is 
commonly  superstitious,  he  listened  with  melancholy  attention 
to  the  rumors  of  omens  and  presages  which  seemed  to  menace 
his  life  and  empire.  Shame  at  length  supplied  the  place  of 
courage,  and  forced  him  to  take  the  field.  He  was  unable  to 
sustain  the  contempt  of  the  Eoman  people.     The  circus  re- 


*•  Literas  oalamitatam  snaram  indices  snpprimebat. — Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  15. 

*'  *'  Remedia  maloram  potius  quam  mala  diiferebat,"  is  the  fine  censure  which 
Tacitus  passes  on  the  supine  indolence  of  Vitellius. 

"The  Marquis  MaiFei  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Constantine  was 
still  at  Verona  the  1st  of  September,  a.d.  312,  and  that  the  memorable  era  of  the 
Indictions  was  dated  from  his  conquest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaal. 
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sounded  with  theii*  indignant  clamors,  and  they  tumultuonsly 
besieged  the  gates  of  the  palace,  reproaching  the  pusillanimity 
of  their  indolent  sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  spirit 
of  Constantine."  Before  Maxentius  left  Kome,  he  consulted 
the  Sibylline  books.  The  guardians  of  these  ancient  oracles 
were  as  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  this  world  as  they  were  ig- 
norant of  the  secrets  of  fate ;  and  they  returned  him  a  very 
prudent  answer,  which  might  adapt  itself  to  the  event  and 
secure  their  reputation,  whatever  should  be  the  chance  of 
arms." 

The  celerity  of  Constantine's  march  has  been  compared  to 

the  rapid  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  first  of  the  Csesars ;  nor  is 

the  flattering  parallel  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  his- 

conatontiue    tory,  sincc  no  more  than  fifty-eight  days  elapsed 

A.P.818.         between  the  sun^ender  of  Verona  and  the  final  de- 

October  28. 

cision  of  the  war.  Constantino  had  always  appre- 
hended that  the  tyrant  would  consult  the  dictates  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  that,  instead  of  risking  his  last  hopes 
in  a  general  engagement,  he  would  shut  himself  up  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  His  ample  magazines  secured  him  against  the 
danger  of  famine ;  and  as  the  situation  of  Constantine  admit- 
ted not  of  delay,  he  might  have  been  reduced  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  destroying  with  fire  and  sword  the  imperial  city,  the 
noblest  reward  of  his  victory,  and  the  deliverance  of  which 
had  been  the  motive,  or  rather  indeed  the  pretence,  of  the 
civil  war."  It  was  with  equal  sui^prise  and  pleasure  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  a  place  called  Saxa  Bubra,  about  nine  miles  from 
Rome,"  he  discovered  the  army  of  Maxentius  prepared  to  give 

"  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  16  [ix.  14  ?].     Lactantins  de  M.  P.  c.  44. 

**  *^  Illo  die  hostem  Romanorum  esse  peritarufn."  [Lact.  1.  c]  The  vanqaished 
piince  became  of  course  the  enemy  of  Rome. 

•*  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  16,  x.  27.  The  former  of  these  orators  magnifies  the 
hoai-ds  of  coin  which  Maxentius  had  collected  from  Africa  and  the  islands.  And 
yet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  scarcity  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin. 
1.  i.  c.  36),  the  imperial  granaries  must  have  been  open  only  to  the  soldiers. 

^  Maxentius  .  .  .  tandem  urbe  in  Saxa  Rubra^  millia  ferme  novem  sgerrime 
progressus. — Aurelius  Victor  [de  Ciesar.  40].  See  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq. 
torn.  i.  p.  463.  Saxa  Rubra  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cremera.  a  trifling 
rivulet,  illustrated  by  the  valor  and  glorious  death  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii. 
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him  battle."  Their  long  front  filled  a  very  spacious  plain,  and 
their  deep  array  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  cov- 
ered their  rear  and  forbade  their  retreat.  We  are  informed, 
and  we  may  believe,  that  Constantine  disposed  his  troops  with 
consummate  skill,  and  that  he  chose  for  himself  the  post  of 
honor  and  danger.  Distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  his  arms, 
he  charged  in  pereon  the  cavalry  of  his  rival ;  and  his  irresist- 
ible attack  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  cavalry 
of  Maxentius  was  principally  composed  either  of  unwieldy  cui- 
rassiers or  of  light  Moors  and  Numidians.  They  yielded  to 
the  vigor  of  the  Gallic  horse,  which  possessed  more  activity 
than  the  one,  more  firmness  than  the  other.  The  defeat  of 
the  two  wings  left  the  infantry  without  any  protection  on  its 
flanks,  and  the  undisciplined  Italians  fled  without  reluctance 
from  the  standard  of  a  tyrant  whom  they  had  always  hated 
and  whom  they  no  longer  feared.  The  Prsetorians,  conscious 
that  their  offences  were  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  were  ani- 
mated by  revenge  and  despair.  Notwithstanding  their  re- 
peated efforts,  those  brave  veterans  were  unable  to  recover  the 
victory :  they  obtained,  however,  an  honorable  death ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  their  bodies  covered  the  same  ground  which 
had  been  occupied  by  their  ranks."  The  confusion  then  be- 
came general,  and  the  dismayed  troops  of  Maxentius,  pursued 
by  an  implacable  enemy,  rushed  by  thousands  into  the  deep 
and  rapid  stream  of  the  Tiber.  The  emperor  himself  attempt-, 
ed  to  escape  back  into  the  city  over  the  Milvian  bridge,  but 
the  crowds  which  pressed  together  through  that  narrow  pas- 
sage forced  him  into  the  river,  where  he  was  immediately 
drowned  by  the  weight  of  his  armor."    His  body,  which  had 

*^  The  post  which  Maxentius  had  taken,  with  the  Tiber  in  his  rear,  is  very  clear- 
ly described  by  the  two  Panegyrists,  ix.  16,  x.  28. 

^  Exceptis  latrocinii  illius  primis  auctoribus,  qni  desperate  venift,  locum  quern 
pngn®  sumpserant  texere  corporibus. — ^Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  17. 

^  A  very  idle  rumor  soon  prevailed  that  Maxentius,  who  had  not  taken  any  pre- 
caution for  his  own  retreat,  had  contrived  a  very  artful  snare  to  destroy  the  army 
of  the  pursuers ;  but  that  the  wooden  bridge,  which  was  to  have  been  loosened  on 
the  approach  of  Constantine,  unluckily  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  flying 
Italians.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp^reurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  576)  very  se- 
riously examines  whether,  in  contradiction  to  common-sense,  the  testimony  of  £u- 

II. 
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Bunk  very  deep  into  the  mud,  was  found  witli  some  diflBculty 
the  next  day.  The  sight  of  his  head,  when  it  was  exposed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  convinced  them  of  their  deliverance, 
and  admonished  them  to  receive  with  acclamations  of  loyalty 
and  gratitude  the  fortunate  Constantine,  who  thus  achieved  by 
his  valor  and  ability  the  most  splendid  enterprise  of  his  life.^' 
In  the  use  of  victory  Constantine  neither  deserved  the  praise 
of  clemency  nor  incurred  the  censure  of  immoderate  rigor." 
constontine'B  He  inflicted  the  same  treatment  to  which  a  defeat 
reception,  -^^ould  have  cxposcd  his  own  person  and  family,  put 
to  death  the  two  sons  of  the  tyrant,  and  carefully  extirpated 
his  whole  race.  The  most  distinguished  adherents  of  Maxen- 
tius  must  have  expected  to  share  his  fate,  as  they  had  shared 
his  prosperity  and  his  crimes ;  but  when  the  Koman  people 
loudly  demanded  a  greater  number  of  victims,  the  conqueror 
resisted,  with  firmness  and  humanity,  tliose  servile  clamors, 
which  were  dictated  by  flattery  as  well  as  by  resentment.  In- 
formers were  punished  and  discouraged ;  the  innocent  who 
had  suffered  under  the  late  tyranny  were  recalled  from  exile 
and  restored  to  their  estates.  A  general  act  of  oblivion  quiet- 
ed the  minds  and  settled  the  property  of  the  people  both  in 

sebius  and  Zosimus  ought  to  prevail  over  the  silence  of  Lactantius,  Nazarius,  and 
the  anonymous  but  contemporary  orator  who  composed  the  Ninth  Panegyric* 

'•  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  16  seq.]  p.  86-88,  and  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  former  of 
which  was  pronounced  a  few  months  aftenvards,  afford  the  clearest  notion  of  this 
great  battle.  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  even  the  Epitomes,  supply  several  useful 
hints. 

'*  Zosimus,  the  enemy  of  Constantine,  allows  (\.  ii.  [c.  17]  p.  88)  that  only  a  few 
of  the  friends  of  Maxentius  were  put  to  death ;  but  we  may  remark  the  expressive 
passage  of  Nazarius  (Panegyr.  Yet.  x.  6) :  ''Omnibus  qui  labefactari  statum  ejus 
poterant  cum  stirpe  deletis."  ^  The  other  orator  (PanegjT.  Vet.  ix.  20,  21)  contents 
himself  with  observing  that  Constantine,  when  he  entered  Rome,  did  not  imitate 
the  cruel  massacres  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla. 


*■  Manso  (Beylage  vi.)  examines  the  question,  and  adduces  two  manifest  allu- 
sions to  the  bridge  from  the  Life  of  Constantine  by  Praxagoras,  and  from  Liba- 
nius.  Is  it  not  very  probable  that  such  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river  to 
facilitate  the  advance,  and  to  secure  the  retreat,  of  the  army  of  Maxentius  ?  In 
case  of  defeat,  orders  were  given  for  destroying  it,  in  order  to  check  the  pursuit: 
it  broke  down  accidentally,  or  in  the  confusion  was  destroyed,  as  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  the  case,  before  the  proper  time. — M. 

^  This  mny  refer  to  the  son  or  sons  of  Maxentius. — M. 
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Italj  and  in  Africa."  The  first  time  that  Constantine  hon- 
ored the  senate  with  his  presence  he  recapitulated  his  own 
services  and  exploits  in  a  modest  oration,  assured  that  illustri- 
ous order  of  his  sincere  regard,  and  promised  to  re-establish 
its  ancient  dignity  and  privileges.  The  grateful  senate  re- 
paid these  unmeaning  professions  by  the  empty  titles  of  hon- 
or which  it  was  yet  in  their  J)ower  to  bestow ;  and,  without 
presuming  to  ratify  the  authority  of  Constantine,  they  passed 
a  decree  to  assign  him  the  first  rank  among  the  three  Augitsti 
who  governed  the  Eoman  world."  Games  and  festivals  were 
instituted  to  preserve  the  fame  of  his  victory,  and  several  edi- 
fices, raised  at  the  expense  of  Maxentius,  were  dedicated  to 
the  honor  of  his  successful  rival.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Con- 
stantine still  remains  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  decline  of  the 
arts,  and  a  singular  testimony  of  the  meanest  vanity.  As  it 
was  not  possible  to  find  in  the  capital  of  the  empire  a  sculp- 
tor who  was  capable  of  adorning  that  public  monument,  the 
arch  of  Trajan,  without  any  respect  either  for  his  memory  or 
for  the  rules  of  propriety,  was  stripped  of  its  most  elegant 
figures.  The  difference  of  times  and  persons,  of  actions  and 
characters,  was  totally  disregarded.  The  Parthian  captives 
appear  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  prince  who  never  carried  his 
arms  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  curious  antiquarians  can  still 
discover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies  of  Constantine. 
The  new  ornaments  which  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  be- 
tween the  vacancies  of  ancient  sculpture  are  executed  in  the 
rudest  and  most  unskilful  manner." 

The  final  abolition  of  the  Prsetorian  guards  was  a  measure 
and  condnct  ^^  prudcuce  as  wcU  as  of  revenge.  Those  haugh- 
aiRome.        ^y.  ^roops,  whosc  uumbcrs  and  privileges  had  been 

"  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  laws  of  this  and  the  ensaing  year,  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code. 

'■  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Maximin,  who  was  confess- 
edly the  eldest  Ceesar,  claimed,  with  some  show  of  reason,  the  iii*st  rank  among  the 
Augtisti. 

''*  Adhac  cuncta  opera  quae  magnifice  constmxerat,  urbis  fiinum,  atque  basilicam, 
Flavii  mentis  patres  sacra vere. — Aurelias  Victor  [de  Caesar.  40].  With  regard  to 
the  theft  of  Trajan's  trophies,  consnlt  Flaminius  Vacca,  apud  Montfaucon,  Diariam 
Italicnm,  p.  250,  and  L' Antiquity  Expliqu^e  of  the  latter,  torn.  ir.  p.  171. 
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restored,  and  even  augmented,  by  Maxentius,  were  forever 
suppressed  by  Constantine.  Their  fortified  camp  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  few  Praetorians  who  had  escaped  the  f uiy 
of  the  sword  were  dispersed  among  the  legions  and  banished 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  where  they  might  be  service- 
able without  again  becoming  dangerous."  By  suppressing 
the  troops  which  were  usually  stationed  in  Eome,  Constan- 
tine gave  the  fatal  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, and  the  disarmed  capital  was  exposed,  without  protection, 
to  the  insults  or  neglect  of  its  distant  master.  We  may  ob- 
serve that,  in  this  last  effort  to  preserve  their  expiring  free- 
dom, the  Romans,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  tribute,  had 
raised  Maxentius  to  the  throne.  He  exacted  that  tribute 
from  the  senate  under  the  name  of  a  free  gift.  They  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  Constantine.  He  vanquished  the  ty- 
rant and  converted  the  free  gift  into  a  perpetual  tax.  The 
senators,  according  to  the  declaration  which  was  required  of 
their  property,  were  divided  into  several  classes.  The  most 
opulent  paid  annually  eight  pounds  of  gold,  the  next  class 
paid  four,  the  last  two,  and  those  whose  poverty  might  have 
claimed  an  exemption  were  assessed,  however,  at  seven  pieces 
of  gold.  Besides  the  regular  membere  of  the  senate,  their 
sons,  their  descendants,  and  even  their  relations,  enjoyed  the 
vain  privileges  and  supported  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  sena- 
torial order;  nor  will  it  any  longer  excite  our  sui'prise  that 
Constantine  should  be  attentive  to  increase  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  included  under  so  useful  a  description." 
After  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the  victorious  emperor  passed 
no  more  than  two  or  three  months  in  Eome,  which  he  visited 

"**  PreetorisB  legiones  ac  subsidia  factionibus  aptiora  quam  urbi  Romse,  sublata 
penitas ;  simul arma atque  usus indamenti  militaris. — Aurelius  Victor  [1.  c.].  Zos- 
imus  (1*  ii*  [c*  17]  p.  89)  mentions  this  fact  as  an  historian,  and  it  is  very  pompous- 
ly celebrated  in  the  Ninth  Panegyric. 

^*  Ex  omnibus  provinciis  optimates  Tiros  Curite  tusB  pigneraveris ;  ut  Senatfis 
dignitas ...  ex  totius  Orbis  flore  consisteret. — Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  [ix.] 
85.  The  word  pigneraveris  might  almost  seem  maliciously  chosen.  Concerning 
the  senatorial  tax,  see  iSosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  38]  p.  115  ;  the  second  title  of  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary ;  and  M^moii'es  de 
I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  726. 
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twice  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  celebrate  the  solemn 
festivals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twentieth  years  of  his  reign. 
Constantino  was  almost  perpetually  in  motion,  to  exercise  the 
legions  or  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  provinces.  Treves,  Mil- 
an, Aquileia,  Sirmium,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica  were  the  oc- 
casional places  of  his  residence  till  he  founded  a  new  Eome 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia." 

Before  Constantine  marched  into  Italy  he  had  secured  the 
friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  Licinius,  the  Illyrian 
His  alliance  ©naperor.  He  had  promised  his  sister  Constantia 
I?^»is?°^"*  i»  marriage  to  that  prince ;  but  the  celebration  of 
^^*™*^  the  nuptials  was  deferred  till  after  the  conclusion 

of  the  war,  and  the  interview  of  the  two  emperors  at  Milan, 
which  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  appeared  to  cement  the 
union  of  their  families  and  interests.^*  In  the  midst  of  the 
public  festivity,  they  were  suddenly  obliged  to  take  leave  of 
each  other*  An  inroad  of  the  Franks  summoned  Constantine 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  sovereign  of 
War  between  ^.sia  demanded  the  immediate  presence  of  Licinius. 
SdSSL?  ^^  Maximin  had  been  the  secret  ally  of  Maxentius,  and, 
A.D.  313.  without  being  discouraged  by  his  fate,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  fortune  of  a  civil  war.  He  moved  out  of  Syria, 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  season  was  severe  and  tempestuous;  great  numbers  of 
men  as  well  as  horses  perished  in  the  snow ;  and  as  the  roads 
were  broken  up  by  incessant  rains,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  heavy  baggage,  which 
was  unable  to  follow  the  rapidity  of  his  forced  marches.  By 
this  extraordinary  effort  of  diligence  he  arrived,  with  a  har- 
assed but  formidable  army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  before  the  lieutenants  of  Licinius  were  apprised  of 

''  From  the  Theodosian  Code  we  may  now  begin  to  trace  the  motions  of  the  em- 
perors ;  bat  the  dates  both  of  time  and  place  have  frequently  been  altered  by  the 
carelessness  of  transcnbers. 

^*  Zosimns  (I.  ii.  [c.  17]  p.  89)  observes  that  before  the  war  the  sister  of  Constan- 
tine had  been  betrothed  to  Licinius.  According  to  the  younger  Victor  [Epit.  c. 
39],  Diocletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials ;  but  having  ventured  to  plead  his  age 
and  infirmities,  he  received  a  second  letter  filled  with  reproaches  for  his  supposed 
partiality  to  the  cause  of  Maxentius  and  Maximin. 
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bis  hostile  intentions.  Byzantium  surrendered  to  the  power 
of  Maximin  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days.  He  was  detained 
some  days  under  the  walls  of  Heraclea ;  and  he  had  no  soon- 
er taken  possession  of  that  city  than  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  that  Licinius  had  pitched  his  camp  at  the  distance 
The  defeat,  of  Only  eighteen  miles.  After  a  fruitless  negotia- 
Apruao,  |.Jqjj^  i^  which  the  two  princes  attempted  to  seduce 
the  fidelity  of  each  other's  adherents,  they  had  recourse  to 
arms.  The  Emperor  of  the  East  commanded  a  disciplined 
and  veteran  army  of  above  seventy  thousand  men ;  and  Li- 
cinius, who  had  collected  about  thirty  thousand  lUyrians,  was 
at  first  oppressed  by  the  superiority  of  numbers.  His  milita- 
ry skill  and  the  firmness  of  his  troops  restored  the  day  and 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  incredible  speed  which  Max- 
imin exerted  in  his  flight  is  much  more  celebrated  than  his 
prowess  in  the  battle.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  he  was 
seen  pale,  trembling,  and  without  his  imperial  ornaments  at 
Nicomedia,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  place  of  his 
defeat.  The  wealth  of  Asia  was  yet  unexhausted ;  and  though 
the  flower  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  in  the  late  action,  he  had 
still  power,  if  he  could  obtain  time,  to  draw  very  numerous 
levies  from  Syria  and  Egypt.  But  he  survived  his  misfort- 
une only  three  or  four  months.     His  death,  which 

Rud  death  of     .  ,      .    m  .        i  .1      i  i 

Mftrimin,  happened  at  larsus,  was  variously  ascnbed  to  de- 
spair, to  poison,  and  to  the  divine  justice.  As  Max- 
imin was  alike  destitute  of  abilities  and  of  virtue,  he  was  la- 
mented neither  by  the  people  nor  by  the  soldiers.  The  prov- 
inces of  the  East,  delivered  from  the  terrors  of  civil  war,  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  the  authority  of  Licinius.'* 

The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  him  two  children,  a 
boy  of  about  eight  and  a  girl  of  about  seven  years  old.  Their 
Cruelty  of  inoflEcnsive  age  might  have  excited  compassion ;  but 
LiciDiae.  ^^q  compassiou  of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  re- 
source, nor  did  it  restrain  him  from  extinguishing  the  name 

^*  Zosimus  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  as  ordinary  events ;  bat 
Lactantius  expatiates  on  them  (de  M.  P.  c.  45-50),  ascribing  them  to  the  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  Heaven.  Licinius  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  protectors  of 
the  Church. 
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and  memory  of  his  adversary.  The  death  of  Severianus  will 
admit  of  less  excuse,  as  it  was  dictated  neither  by  revenge  nor 
by  policy.  The  conqueror  had  never  received  any  injury  from 
the  father  of  that  unhappy  youth,  and  the  short  and  obscure 
reign  of  Severus,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,  was  already 
forgotten.  But  the  execution  of  Candidianus  was  an  act  of 
the  blackest  cruelty  and  ingratitude.  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  Galerius,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  Licinius.  The  pru- 
dent father  had  judged  him  too  young  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
a  diadem ;  but  he  hoped  that,  under  the  protection  of  princes 
who  were  indebted  to  his  favor  for  the  imperial  purple,  Can- 
didianus might  pass  a  secure  and  honorable  life.  He  was  now 
advancing  towards  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  roy- 
alty of  his  birth,  though  unsupported  either  by  merit  or  am- 
bition, was  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  jealous  mind  of  Licin- 
ius.'* To  these  innocent  and  illustrious  victims  of  his  tyran- 
ny we  must  add  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian. When  that  prince  conferred  on  Galerius  the  title  of 
Cflesar,  he  had  given  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Valeria, 
whose  melancholy  adventures  might  furnish  a  very  singular 
„  ,  subject  for  tragedy.    She  had  fulfilled  and  even 

fiiteofthe  -surpassed  the  duties  of  a  wife.  As  she  had  not 
vaferia  and  any  children  herself,  she  condescended  to  adopt  the 
illegitimate  son  of  her  husband,  and  invariably  dis- 
played towards  the  unhappy  Candidianus  the  tenderness  and 
anxiety  of  a  real  mother.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  her 
ample  possessions  provoked  the  avarice,  and  her  personal  at- 
tractions excited  the  desires,  of  his  successor,  Maximin."  He 
had  a  wife  still  alive ;  but  divorce  was  permitted  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  and  the  fierce  passions  of  the  tyrant  demanded  an 

"*  LacUntius  de  M.  P.  c.  50.  Anrelias  Victor  toaches  on  the  different  condact 
of  Licinius  and  of  Constantino  in  the  nse  of  victoiy. 

"*  The  sensual  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gratified  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects. 
His  eunuchs,  who  forced  away  wives  and  virgins,  examined  their  naked  charms  with 
anxious  curiosity,  lest  any  part  of  their  body  should  be  found  unworthy  of  the  roy- 
al embraces.  Coyness  and  disdain  were  considered  as  treason,  and  the  obstinate 
fair  one  was  condemned  to  be  drowned.  A  custom  was  gradually  introduced  that 
no  person  should  marry  a  wife  without  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  *'  ut  ipse  in 
omnibus  nnptiis  prsegustator  asset"  (Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  88). 
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immediate  gratification.  The  answer  of  Valeria  was  such  as 
became  the  daughter  and  widow  of  emperors ;  but  it  was  tem- 
pered by  the  prudence  which  her  defenceless  condition  com- 
pelled her  to  observe.  She  represented  to  the  persons  whom 
Maximin  had  employed  on  this  occasion  "  that,  even  if  honor 
could  permit  a  woman  of  her  character  and  dignity  to  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  second  nuptials,  decency  at  least  must  forbid 
her  to  listen  to  his  addresses  at  a  time  when  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  and  his  benefactor  were  still  wann,  and  while  the 
sorrows  of  her  mind  were  still  expressed  by  her  mourning 
garments.  She  ventured  to  declare  that  she  could  place  very 
little  confidence  in  the  professions  of  a  man  whose  cruel  in- 
constancy was  capable  of  repudiating  a  faithful  and  affection- 
ate wife."  "  On  this  repulse,  the  love  of  Maximin  was  con- 
verted into  fury  ;  and  as  witnesses  and  judges  were  always  at 
his  disposal,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  assault  the  reputation  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  Valeria.  Her  estates  were  confiscated, 
her  eunuchs  and  domestics  devoted  to  the  most  inhuman  tort- 
ures ;  and  several  innocent  and  respectable  matrons  who  were 
honored  with  her  friendship  suffered  death  on  a  false  accusa- 
tion of  adultery.  The  empress  herself,  together  with  her  moth- 
er Prisca,  was  condemned  to  exile ;  and  as  they  were  ignomin- 
iously  hurried  from  place  to  place  before  they  were  confined 
to  a  sequestered  village  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  they  exposed 
their  shame  and  distress  to  the  provinces  of  the  East,  which, 
during  thirty  years,  had  respected  their  august  dignity.  Dio- 
cletian made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  alleviate  the  misfort- 
unes of  his  daughter ;  and,  as  the  last  return  that  he  expected 
for  the  imperial  purple  which  he  had  conferred  upon  Maxi- 
min, he  entreated  that  Valeria  might  be  permitted  to  share 
his  retirement  of  Salona  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  her  aflMcted 
father."    He  entreated;  but,  as  he  could  no  longer  threaten, 

"  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  89. 

"*  Diocletian  at  last  sent ''  cognntum  suum,  qaendam  militarem  ac  potentem  yi- 
rum,"  to  intercede  in  favor  of  his  daughter  (Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  41).  We  ai-e  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times  to  point  out  the  person  who 
was  employed. 
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his  prayers  were  received  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  and  the 
pride  of  Maximin  was  gratified  in  treating  Diocletian  as  a  sup- 
pliant and  his  daughter  as  a  criminal.  The  death  of  Maximin 
seemed  to  assure  the  empresses  of  a  favorable  alteration  in 
their  fortune.  The  public  disorders  relaxed  the  vigilance  of 
their  guard,  and  they  easily  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
place  of  their  exile,  and  to  repair,  though  with  some  precau- 
tion, and  in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  Licinius.  His  behavior, 
in  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  and  the  honorable  reception  which 
he  gave  to  young  Candidianus,  inspired  Valeria  with  a  secret 
satisfaction,  both  on  her  own  account  and  on  that  of  her 
adopted  son.  But  these  grateful  prospects  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  hoiTor  and  astonishment ;  and  the  bloody  execu- 
tions which  stained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  sufficiently  con- 
vinced her  that  the  throne  of  Maximin  was  filled  by  a  tyrant 
more  inhuman  than  himself.  Valeria  consulted  her  safety  by 
a  hasty  flight,  and,  still  accompanied  by  her  mother  Prisca, 
they  wandered  above  fifteen  months"  through  the  provinces, 
concealed  in  the  disguise  of  plebeian  habits.  They  were  at 
length  discovered  at  Thessalonica ;  and  as  the  sentence  of 
their  death  was  already  pronounced,  they  were  immediately 
beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  people 
gazed  on  the  melancholy  spectacle ;  but  their  grief  and  in- 
dignation were  suppressed  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  guard. 
Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Dio- 
cletian. We  lament  their  misfortunes,  we  cannot  discover 
their  crimes ;  and  whatever  idea  we  may  justly  entertain  of 
the  cruelty  of  Licinius,  it  remains  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he 
was  not  contented  with  some  more  secret  and  decent  method 
of  revenge." 

^  Valeria  quoqae  pervarias  provincias  quindecim  mensibus  plebeio  cultd  perra- 
gata. — Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  51.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  wo  should  com- 
pate  the  fifteen  months  from  the  moment  of  her  exile  or  from  that  of  her  escape. 
The  expression  of pervagata  seems  to  denote  the  latter ;  but  in  that  case  we  must 
suppose  that  the  treatise  of  Lactantius  was  written  after  the  first  civil  war  between 
Licinius  and  Constantine.    See  Cuper,  p.  254. 

"*  Ita  illis  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitio  fuit. — ^Loctantius  de  M.  P.  c.  51.  He  re- 
lates the  misfortunes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian  with  a  very 
natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 
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The  Roman  world  was  now  divided  between  Constantino 
and  Licinius,  the  former  of  whom  was  master  of  the  West,  and 
the  latter  of  the  East.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
tweeii\jon-  cxpectod  that  the  conquerors,  fatigued  with  civil 
Licinina.  war,  and  connected  by  a  private  as  well  as  public  al- 
liance, would  have  renounced,  or  at  least  would  have 
suspended,  any  further  designs  of  ambition.  And  yet  a  year 
had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Maximin,  before  the 
victorious  emperors  turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  The 
genius,  the  success,  and  the  aspiring  temper  of  Constantino 
may  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  the  aggressor ;  but  the  perfidi- 
ous character  of  Licinius  justifies  the  most  unfavorable  suspi- 
cions, and  by  the  faint  light  which  history  reflects  on  this 
transaction"  we  may  discover  a  conspiracy  fomented  by  his 
arts  against  the  authority  of  his  colleague.  Constantino  had 
lately  given  his  sister  Anastasia  in  marriage  to  Bassianus,  a 
man  of  a  considerable  family  and  fortune,  and  had  elevated 
his  new  kinsman  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  According  to  the  sys*- 
tem  of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  Italy,  and  per- 
haps Africa,  were  designed  for  his  department  in  the  empire. 
But  the  performance  of  the  promised  favor  was  either  attend- 
ed with  so  much  delay,  or  accompanied  with  so  many  unequal 
conditions,  that  the  fidelity  of  Bassianus  was  alienated  rather 
than  secured  by  the  honorable  distinction  which  he  had  ob- 
tained. His  nomination  had  been  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
Licinius ;  and  that  artful  prince,  by  the  means  of  his  emissa- 
ries, soon  contrived  to  enter  into  a  secret  and  dangerous  cor- 
respondence with  the  new  Csesar,  to  irritate  his  discontents, 
and  to  urge  him  to  the  rash  enterprise  of  extorting  by  vio- 
lence what  he  might  in  vain  solicit  from  the  justice  of  Con- 
stantino. But  the  vigilant  emperor  discovered  the  conspiracy 
before  it  was  ripe  for  execution ;  and,  after  solemnly  renounc- 
ing the  alliance  of  Bassianus,  despoiled  him  of  the  purple,  and 
inflicted  the  deserved  punishment  on  his  treason  and  ingrati- 

■•  The  curious  reader  who  consults  the  Valesian  fragment,  p.  713,  will  proba- 
bly accuse  me  of  giving  a  bold  and  licentious  paraphrase  ;  but  if  he  considers  it 
with  attention,  he  will  acknowledge  that  my  interpretation  is  probable  and  con- 
sistent. 
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tude.  The  haughty  refusal  of  Licinius,  when  he  was  required 
to  deliver  up  the  criminals  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  do- 
minions, confirmed  the  suspicions  already  entertained  of  his 
perfidy ;  and  the  indignities  offered  at  jEmona,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  to  the  statues  of  Constantine  became  the  signal 
of  discoi'd  between  the  two  princes." 

The  first  battle  was  fought  near  Cibalis,  a  city  of  Pannonia, 
situated  on  the  river  Save,  about  fifty  miles  above  Sirmium." 
First  civil  From  the  inconsiderable  forces  which  in  this  impor- 
tjKSn^^Bauie  ^^^  coutcst  two  such  powcrf ul  mouarchs  brought 
AfD?8i6.!?'  ^^^0  the  field,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  one  was 
Octobers.  suddenly  provoked,  and  that  the  other  was  unex- 
pectedly surprised.  The  Emperor  of  the  West  had  only  twen- 
ty thousand,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  East  no  more  than  five- 
and- thirty  thousand,  men.  The  inferiority  of  number  was, 
however,  compensated  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  Con- 
stantine had  taken  post  in  a  defile  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
between  a  feteep  hill  and  a  deep  morass,  and  in  that  situation 
he  steadily  expected  and  repulsed  the  first  attack  of  the  ene- 
my. He  pursued  his  success,  and  advanced  into  the  plain. 
But  the  veteran  legions  of  Illyricum  rallied  under  the  stand- 
ard of  a  leader  who  had  been  trained  to  arms  in  the  school  of 
Probus  and  Diocletian.  The  missile  weapons  on  both  sides 
were  soon  exhausted ;  the  two  armies,  with  equal  valor,  rushed 
to  a  closer  engagement  of  swords  and  spears,  and  the  doubtful 
contest  had  already  lasted  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  a  late 
horn*  of  the  evening,  when  the  right  wing,  which  Constantine 
led  in  person,  made  a  vigorous  and  decisive  charge.     The  ju- 

"  The  situation  of  ^mona,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Lavbach,  in  Carniola  (D*An- 
ville,  Gc'ographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  187),  may  suggest  a  conjecture.  As  it  Inj 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Julian  Alps,  that  important  territorj  became  a  natural  ob- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  and  of  Illyricum. 

"  Cibalis  or  Cibalie  (whose  name  is  still  presei-ved  in  the  obscure  ruins  of  Swilei) 
was  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Siimium,  the  capital  of  Illyricum,  and  about 
one  hundred  from  Taurunum,  or  Belgrade,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Save.  The  Boman  garrisons  and  cities  on  those  rivers  are  finely  illustrated  by  M. 
d'Anville,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  L' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii. 


•  Rather  a.d.  314.     See  Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  367.— S. 
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dicious  retreat  of  Licinius  saved  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
from  a  total  defeat ;  but  when  he  computed  his  loss,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  he  thought  it 
unsafe  to  pass  the  night  in  the  presence  of  an  active  and 
victorious  enemy.  Abandoning  his  camp  and  magazines,  he 
marched  away  with  secrecy  and  diligence  at  the  head  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  was  soon  removed  beyond  the 
danger  of  a  pursuit.  His  diligence  preserved  his  wife,  his  son, 
and  his  treasures,  which  he  had  deposited  at  Sirmium.  Licin- 
ius passed  through  that  city,  and,  breaking  down  the  bridge 
on  the  Save,  hastened  to  collect  a  new  army  in  Dacia  and 
Thrace.  In  his  flight  he  bestowed  the  precarious  title  of  Cflesar 
on  Valens,  his  general  of  the  lUyrian  f rontier.^" 

The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was  the  theatre  of  a  second 
battle  no  less  obstinate  and  bloody  than  the  former.  The 
Battle  of  troops  ou  both  sides  displayed  the  same  valor  and 
Mardia.  discipline ;  and  the  victory  was  once  more  decided 
by  the  superior  abilities  of  Constantine,  who  directed  a  body 
of  five  thousand  men  to  gain  an  advantageous  height,  from 
whence,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  they  attacked  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  made  a  very  considerable  slaughter.  The 
troops  of  Licinius,  however,  presenting  a  double  front,  still 
maintained  their  ground  till  the  approach  of  night  put  an 
end  to  the  combat,  and  secured  their  retreat  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Macedonia."  The  loss  of  two  battles,  and  of  his  brav- 
est veterans,  reduced  the  fierce  spirit  of  Licinius  to  sue  for 
peace.  His  ambassador,  Mistrianus,  was  admitted  to  the  audi- 
ence of  Constantine  ;  he  expatiated  on  the  common  topics  of 
moderation  and  humanity,  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  vanquished ;  represented  in  the  most  insinuat- 
ing language  that  the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful, 
whilst  its  inevitable  calamities  were  alike  pernicious  to  both 
the  contending  parties ;  and  declared  that  he  was  authorized  to 

^  S^simns  (1.  ii.  [c.  18]  p.  90, 91)  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  this  battle ; 
but  the  descriptions  of  Zosimns  are  rhetorical  rather  than  military. 

••  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  19]  p.  92,  93.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  713.  The  Epitomes 
furnish  some  circumstances ;  but  they  frequently  confound  the  two  wars  between 
Licinius  and  Constantine. 
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propose  a  lasting  and  honorable  peace  in  the  name  of  the  two 
emperors  his  masters.  Constantino  received  the  mention  of 
Valens  with  indignation  and  contempt.  "  It  was  not  for  such 
a  purpose,"  he  sternly  replied,  "  that  we  have  advanced  from 
the  shores  of  the  western  ocean  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
combats  and  victories,  that,  after  rejecting  an  ungrateful  kins- 
man, we  should  accept  for  our  colleague  a  contemptible  slave. 
The  abdication  of  Valens  is  the  first  article  of  the  treaty."  " 
It  was  necessary  to  accept  this  humiliating  condition ;  and  the 
unhappy  Valens,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  days,  was  deprived  of 
the  purple  and  of  his  life.  As  soon  as  this  obstacle  was  re- 
moved, the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world  was  easily  restored. 
The  successive  defeats  of  Licinius  had  ruined  his  forces,  but 
they  had  displayed  his  courage  and  abilities.  His  situation 
was  almost  desperate,  but  the  efforts  of  despair  are  sometimes 
formidable,  and  the  good  sense  of  Constantine  preferred  a 
great  and  certain  advantage  to  a  third  trial  of  the  chance  of 
arms.  He  consented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  again  styled 
Licinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in  the  possession  of 
PjBace.  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  but  the  prov- 

inces of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece  were  yielded  to  the  Western  empire,  and  the  domin- 
ions of  Constantine  now  extended  from  the  confines  of  Cale- 
donia to  the  extremity  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  stipulated  by 
the  same  treaty  that  three  royal  youths,  the  sons  of  the  em- 
perors, should  be  called  to  the  hopes  of  the  succession.  Cris- 
pus  and  the  young  Constantine  were  soon  afterwards  declared 
Csesars  in  the  West,  while  the  younger  Licinius  was  invested 
with  the  same  dignity  in  the  East.  In  this  double  proportion 
of  honors,  the  conqueror  asserted  the  superiority  of  his  arms 
and  power.** 

•*  Petrus  Patricius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  27  [ed.  Paris ;  p.  19,  ed.  Ven. ;  p.  129, 
ed.  Bonn].  If  it  shoald  be  thought  that  yafijipoQ  signifies  more  properly  a  son- 
in-law,  we  might  conjecture  that  Constantine,  assuming  the  name  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  a  father,  had  adopted  his  younger  brothera  and  sisters,  the  children  of 
Theodora.  But  in  the  best  authors  ydfil^poc  sometimes  signifies  a  husband,  some- 
times a  father-in-law,  and  sometimes  a  kinsman  in  general.  See  Spanheim,  Ob- 
servat.  ad  Julian.  Orat  i.  p.  72. 

**  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  20]  p.  93.     Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  713.     Eutropius,  x.  4. 
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The  reconciliation  of  Constantine  and  Licinins,  though  it 
was  embittered  by  resentment  and  jealousy,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  recent  injuries,  and  by  the  apprehension 
peace,  and      of  f utuTc  dangers,  maintained,  however,  above  eight 
PtenUne.    '   vcars,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Koman  world.    As  a 

A   T*    OIK    POO  V  f  X.  *l 

very  regular  series  of  the  imperial  laws  commences 
about  this  period,  it  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  transcribe  the 
civil  regulations  which  employed  the  leisure  of  Constantine. 
But  the  most  important  of  his  institutions  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  new  system  of  policy  and  religion,  which  was 
not  perfectly  established  till  the  last  and  peaceful  years  of  his 
reign.  There  are  many  of  his  laws  which,  as  far  as  they  con- 
cern the  rights  and  property  of  individuals  and  the  practice 
of  the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to  the  private  than  to 
the  public  jurisprudence  of  the  empire;  and  he  published 
many  edicts  of  so  local  and  temporary  a  nature  that  they 
would  ill  desei-ve  the  notice  of  a  general  history.  Two  laws, 
however,  may  be  selected  from  the  crowd  ;  the  one  for  its  im- 
portance, the  other  for  its  singularity ;  the  former  for  its  re- 
markable benevolence,  the  latter  for  its  excessive  severity.  1. 
The  horrid  practice,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  exposing 
or  murdering  their  new-born  infants  was  become  every  day . 
more  frequent  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  Italy.  It 
was  the  effect  of  distress  ;  and  the  distress  was  principally  oc- 
casioned by  the  intolerable  bnrden  of  taxes,  and  by  the  vexa- 
tious as  well  as  cruel  prosecutions  of  the  oflScers  of  the  revenue 
against  their  insolvent  debtors.  The  less  opulent  or  less  in- 
dustrious part  of  mankind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  an  increase 
of  family,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal  tenderness  to  release 
their  children  from  the  impending  miseries  of  a  life  which 
they  themselves  were  unable  to  support.     The  humanity  of 


Aurelius  Victor  Euseb.  in  Chron.  [An.  CCCXVIII.].  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Four 
of  these  writers  affirm  that  the  promotion  of  the  Cossars  was  an  article  of  the 
treaty.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  younger  Constantine  and  Licinius  were  not 
yet  bom  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  promotion  was  made  the  1st  of  March, 
A.D.  317.  The  treaty  had  probably  stipulated  that  the  two  Caesars  might  be  cre- 
ated by  the  Western  and  one  only  by  the  Eastern  emperor ;  but  each  of  them  re- 
seiTed  to  himself  the  choice  of  the  persons. 
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Constantine,  moved,  perhaps,  by  some  recent  and  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  despair,  engaged  him  to  address  an  edict  to 
all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Africa,  directing  im- 
mediate and  sufficient  relief  to  be  given  to  those  parents  who 
should  produce  before  the  magistrates  the  children  whom  their 
own  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  educate.  But  the  prom- 
ise was  too  liberal,  and  the  provision  too  vague,  to  effect  any 
general  or  permanent  benefit."  The  law,  though  it  may  merit 
some  praise,  served  rather  to  display  than  to  alleviate  the  pub- 
lic distress.  It  still  remains  an  authentic  monument  to  con- 
tradict and  confound  those  venal  orators  who  were  too  well 
satisfied  with  their  own  situation  to  discover  either  vice  or 
misery  under  the  government  of  a  generous  sovereign."  2. 
The  laws  of  Constantine  against  rapes  were  dictated  with  very 
little  indulgence  for  the  most  amiable  weaknesses  of  human 
nature ;  since  the  description  of  that  crime  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  brutal  violence  which  compelled,  but  even  to  the 
gentle  seduction  which  might  persuade,  an  unmarried  woman 
under  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  leave  the  house  of  her  parents. 
'^  The  successful  ravisher  was  punished  with  death  ;  and  as  if 
simple  death  was  inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  he 
was  either  burned  alive,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  virgin's  declaration  that  she  had  been  car- 
ried away  with  her  own  consent,  instead  of  saving  her  lover, 
exposed  her  to  share  his  fate.  The  duty  of  a  public  prosecu- 
tion was  intrusted  to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  unfortunate 
maid ;  and  if  the  sentiments  of  nature  prevailed  on  them  to 
dissemble  the  injury,  and  to  repair  by  a  subsequent  marriage 
the  honor  of  their  family,  they  were  themselves  punished  by 
exile  and  confiscation.  The  slaves,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  were  convicted  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  rape  or 
seduction  were  buraed  alive,  or  put  to  death  by  the  ingenious 
torture  of  pouring  down  their  throats  a  quantity  of  melted 

•"  Codex  Theodosian.  1.  xi.  tit.  27,  torn.  iv.  p.  188,  with  Godefroy's  obsen'ationR. 
See  likewise  1.  v.  tit.  7,  8. 

^  Omnia  foris  placida,  domi  prospera,  annonae  nbertate,  fractuam  copi&,  etc. — 
Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  38.  This  oration  of  Nazarins  was  pronoanced  on  the  dav  of  the 
Qainquennalia  of  the  Cfesars,  the  Ist  of  March,  a.d.  321.    • 
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lead.  As  the  crime  was  of  a  public  kind^  the  accusation  was 
permitted  even  to  strangers-  The  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion was  not  limited  to  any  term  of  years,  and  the  consequences 
of  the  sentence  were  extended  to  the  innocent  offspring  of 
such  an  irregular  union."**  But  whenever  the  oflEence  inspires 
less  horror  than  the  punishment,  the  rigor  of  penal  law  is 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 
The  most  odious  parts  of  this  edict  were  softened  or  repealed 
in  the  subsequent  reigns  ;**  and  even  Constantine  himself  very 
frequently  alleviated,  by  partial  acts  of  mercy,  the  stem  tem- 
per of  his  general  institutions.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  singu- 
lar humor  of  that  emperor,  who  showed  himself  as  indulgent, 
and  even  remiss,  in  the  execution  of  his  laws  as  he  was  severe, 
and  even  cruel,  in  the  enacting  of  them.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  observe  a  more  decisive  symptom  of  weakness  either  in 
the  character  of  the  prince  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  gov- 
ernment.*' 

The  civil  administration  was  sometimes  interrupted  by  the 
military  defence  of  the  empire.     Crispus,  a  youth  of  the  most 

amiable  character,  who  had  received  with  the  title 
war.  of  Csesar  the  command  of  the  Rhine,  distinguished 

his  conduct  as  well  as  valor  in  several  victories  over 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  and  taught  the  barbarians  of  that 
frontier  to  dread  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  and  the  grand- 
son of  Constantius."    The  emperor  himself  had  assumed  tlie 

•*  See  the  edict  of  Constantine,  addressed  to  the  Roman  people,  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  24,  torn.  iii.  p.  189. 

"*  His  son  very  fairly  assigns  the  true  reason  of  the  repeal :  '*  Ne  snb  specie  atro- 
cioris  jadicii  aliqaa  in  ulciscendo  crimine  dilatio  nasceretur." — Cod.  Theod.  torn, 
iii.  p.  198. 

•'  Eusebias  (in  Vita  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  1)  chooses  to  affirm  that  in  the  reign  of 
this  hero  the  sword  of  justice  hung  idle  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Eusebius 
himself  (1.  iv.  c.  29,  54)  and  the  Theodosian  Code  will  inform  us  that  this  excessive 
lenity  was  not  owing  to  the  w^ant  either  of  atrocious  criminals  or  of  penal  laws. 

•"  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  [36].  The  victory  of  Crispus  over  the  Alemanni 
is  expressed  on  some  medals.' 


*■  Other  medals  are  extant  the  legends  of  which  commemorate  the  success  of 
Constantine  over  the  Sarmatians  and  other  barbarous  nations.  Sarmatia  de- 
vicTA.  Victoria  Gothica.  Debellatori  gentium  barbaroritx.  Exupe- 
BATOR  omnium  gentiu>c.     St.  Martin,  note  on  Le  Beau,  i.  168.~M. 
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more  difficult  and  important  province  of  the  Danube.  The 
Goths,  who  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Aurelian  had  felt  the 
weight  of  the  Koman  arms,  respected  the  power  of  the  empire, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  intestine  divisions.  But  the  strength 
of  that  warlike  nation  was  now  restored  by  a  peace  of  near 
fifty  years.  A  new  generation  had  arisen,  who  no  longer  re- 
membered the  misfortunes  of  ancient  days :  the  Sarmatians 
of  the  lake  Mseotis  followed  the  Gothic  standard  either  as  sub- 
jects or  as  allies,  and  their  united  force  was  poured  upon  the 
countries  of  lUyricum.  Campona,  Margus,  and  Bononia  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  scenes  of  several  memorable  sieges  and 
battles;"*  and  though  Constantino  encountered  a  very  obsti- 
nate resistance,  he  prevailed  at  length  in  the  contest,  and  the 
Goths  were  compelled  to  purchase  an  ignominious  retreat  by 
restoring  the  booty  and  prisoners  which  they  had  taken.  Nor 
was  this  advantage  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indignation  of  the 
emperor.  He  resolved  to  chastise  as  well  as  to  repulse  the  in- 
solent barbarians  who  had  dared  to  invade  the  territories  of 
Eome.  At  the  head  of  his  legions  he  passed  the  Danube,  after 
repairing  the  bridge  which  had  been  constructed  by  Trajan, 
penetrated  into  the  strongest  recesses  of  Dacia,"'  and,  when  he 
had  inflicted  a  severe  revenge,  condescended  to  give  peace  to 
the  snppliant  Goths,  on  condition  that,  as  often  as  they  were 
required,  they  should  supply  his  armies  with  a  body  of  forty 
thousand  soldiers."*    Exploits  like  these  were  no  doubt  hon- 

"  See  Zosimus,  1.  iL  [c.  21]  p.  98,  94  ;  thoagh  the  naiTative  of  that  historian  is 
neither  clear  nor  consistent.  The  Panegyric  of  Optatiauns  (c.  23)  mentions  the 
alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Cai-pi  and  Getse,  and  points  out  the  several 
fields  of  battle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Sarmatian  games,  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  November,  derived  their  origin  from  the  success  of  this  war. 

*^  In  the  Caesars  of  Julian  (p.  329 ;  Commentaire  de  Spanheim,  p.  252).  Con- 
stantino boasts  that  he  had  recovered  the  province  (Dacia)  which  Trnjan  had 
subdued.  But  it  is  insinuated  by  Silenus  that  the  conquests  of  Constantino 
were  like  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  which  fade  and  wither  almost  the  moment  they 
appear. 

*®*  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  21.  I  know  not  whether  we  mny  entirely  de- 
pend on  his  authority.  Such  an  alliance  has  a  very  recent  air,  and  scarcely  is 
suited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy.' 


'  The  statement  is  rejected  by  Aschbach,  Geschichte  der  Westgothen,  p.  27.— S. 
II.— 5 
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orable  to  Constantine  and  beneficial  to  the  State ;  but  it  may 
surely  be  questioned  whether  they  can  justify  the  exaggerated 
assertion  of  Eusebius  that  all  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  North,  divided  as  it  was  into  so  many  names  and 
nations  of  the  most  various  and  savage  manners,  had  been 
added  by  his  victorious  arms  to  the  Eoman  empire."' 

In  this  exalted  state  of  glory  it  was  impossible  that  Con- 
stantine should  any  longer  endure  a  partner  in  the  empire. 

Confiding  in  the  superiority  of  his  ficenius  and  mili- 
war  between  tary  powcr,  he  dctcrmmcd,  without  any  previous  m- 
and  Liciniiw.  jury,  to  cxcrt  them  for  the  destruction  of  Licinius, 

whose  advanced  age  and  unpopular  vices  seemed  to 
offer  a  very  easy  conquest."*  But  the  old  emperor,  awakened 
by  the  approaching  danger,  deceived  the  expectations  of  his 
friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies.  Calling  forth  that  spirit 
and  those  abilities  by  which  he  had  deserved  the  friendship 
of  Galerius  and  the  imperial  purple,  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  contest,  collected  the  forces  of  the  East,  and  soon  filled 
the  plains  of  Hadrianople  with  his  troops,  and  the  straits  of 
the  Hellespont  with  his  fleet.  The  army  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse; 
and  as  the  cavalry  was  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  Phrygia 
and  Cappadocia,  we  may  conceive  a  more  favorable  opinion  of 
the  beauty  of  the  horses  than  of  the  courage  and  dexterity  of 
their  riders.  The  fleet  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  galleys  of  three  ranks  of  oars.  A  hundred  and  thirty  of 
these  were  furnished  by  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Af- 
rica. A  hundred  and  ten  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia 
and  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  and  the  maritime  countries  of  Bithyn- 
ia,  Ionia,  and  Caria  were  likewise  obliged  to  provide  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  galleys.    The  troops  of  Constantine  were  ordered 


'"  Eusebius  in  Vitft  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Tliis  passage,  however,  is  taken  from 
a  general  declamation  on  the  gi*eatness  of  Constantine,  and  not  from  any  particu- 
lar account  of  the  Gothic  war. 

'**  ConstantinuB  tamen,  vir  ingens,  et  omnia  efficere  nitens  qun  animo  praspa- 
rasset,  simul  principatum  totius  orbis  affectans,  Licinio  helium  intulit. — Eutropius, 
X.  5  [4].  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  18]  p.  89.  The  reasons  which  they  have  assigned  for 
the  fii*st  civil  war  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  second. 
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to  rendezvous  at  ThessaJonica ;  they  amounted  to  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse  and  foot."*  Their  emper- 
or was  satisfied  with  their  martial  appearance,  and  his  army 
contained  more  soldiers,  though  fewer  men,  than  that  of  his 
Eastern  competitor.  The  legions  of  Constantino  were  levied 
in  the  warlike  provinces  of  Europe;  action  had  confirmed 
their  discipline,  victory  had  elevated  their  hopes,  and  there 
were  among  them  a  great  number  of  veterans,  who,  after 
seventeen  glorious  campaigns  under  the  same  leader,  prepared 
themselves  to  deserve  an  honorable  dismission  by  a  last  effort 
of  their  valor."*  But  the  naval  preparations  of  Constantino 
were  in  every  respect  much  inferior  to  those  of  Licinius.  The 
maritime  cities  of  Greece  sent  their  respective  quotas  of  men 
and  ships  to^the  celebrated  harbor  of  Piraeus,  and  their  united 
forces  consisted  of  no  more  than  two  hundred  small  vessels : 
a  very  feeble  armament  if  it  is  compared  with  tliose  formi- 
dable fleets  which  were  equipped  and  maintained  by  the  re- 
public of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war."*  Since  Italy 
was  no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  the  naval  establish- 
ments of  Misenum  and  Kavenna  had  been  gradually  neglect- 
ed ;  and  as  the  shipping  and  mariners  of  the  empire  were  sup- 
ported by  commerce  rather  than  by  war,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  the  most  abound  in  the  industrious  provinces  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is  only  surprising  that  the  Eastern  em- 
peror, who  possessed  so  great  a  superiority  at  sea,  should  have 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  carrying  an  offensive  war  into 
the  centre  of  his  rival's  dominions. 

Instead  of  embracing  such  an  active  resolution,  which  might 
have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  war,  the  prudent  Licinius 

'••  Zosimns,  1.  ii.  [c.  22]  p.  94,  95. 

'**  Constantino  was  very  attentive  to  the  privileges  and  comforts  of  his  fellow- 
veterans  (conveterani),  as  he  now  began  to  stvle  them.  See  the  Theodosian  Code, 
1.  vii.  tit.  10,  torn.  ii.  p.  419,  429. 

^  Whilst  the  Athenians  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea,  their  fleet  consisted 
of  three,  and  afterwards  of  four,  hundred  galleys  of  three  ranks  of  oars,  all  com- 
pletely equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  service.  The  arsenal  in  the  port  of  Pi- 
rieus  had  cost  the  republic  a  thousand  talents  (about  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds).  See  Thucydides  de  Bel.  Felopon.  1.  ii.  c.  13 ;  and  Meursius  de 
Fortuna  Attica,  c.  19. 
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expected  the  approach  of  his  rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianople, 
Battle  of  which  he  had  fortified  with  an  anxious  care  that  be- 
^i^Ms"^^*®'  trayed  his  apprehension  of  the  event.  Constantine 
Julys.  directed  his  march  from  Thessalonica  towards  that 

part  of  Thrace,  till  he  found  himself  stopped  by  the  broad  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Hebrus,  and  discovered  the  numerous 
army  of  Licinius,  which  filled  the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill,  from 
the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople.  Many  days  were  spent 
in  doubtful  and  distant  skirmishes;  but  at  length  the  obstacles 
of  the  passage  and  of  the  attack  were  removed  by  the  intrepid 
conduct  of  Constantine.  In  this  place  we  might  relate  a  won- 
derful exploit  of  Constantine,  which,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
paralleled  either  in  poetry  or  romance,  is  celebrated,  not  by  a 
venal  orator  devoted  to  his  fortune,  but  by  an  historian  the 
partial  enemy  of  his  fame.  We  are  assured  that  the  valiant 
emperor  threw  himself  into  the  river  Hebrus  accompanied 
only  by  twelve  horsemen,  and  that,  by  the  effort  or  terror  of 
his  invincible  arm,  he  broke,  slaughtered,  and  put  to  flight  a 
host  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  credulity  of 
Zosimus  prevailed  so  strongly  over  his  passion  that,  among 
the  events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Hadrianople,  he  seems 
to  have  selected  and  embellished,  not  the  most  important,  but 
the  most  marvellous.  The  valor  and  danger  of  Constantine 
are  attested  by  a  slight  wound  which  he  received  in  the  thigh ; 
but  it  may  be  discovered,  even  from  an  imperfect  narration, 
and  perhaps  a  corrupted  text,  that  the  victory  was  obtained  no 
less  by  the  conduct  of  the  general  than  by  the  courage  of  the 
hero ;  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  archers  marched  round  to 
occupy  a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose  atten- 
tion was  diverted  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge ;  and  that 
Licinius,  perplexed  by  so  many  artful  evolutions,  was  reluct- 
antly drawn  from  his  advantageous  post  to  combat  on  equal 
ground  in  the  plain.  The  contest  was  no  longer  equal.  His 
confused  multitude  of  new  levies  was  easily  vanquished  by 
the  experienced  veterans  of  the  West.  Thirty-four  thousand 
men  are  reported  to  have  been  slain.  The  fortified  camp  of 
Licinius  was  taken  by  assault  the  evening  of  the  battle ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  retired  to  the  mountains, 
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surrendered  themselves  the  next  day  to  the  discretion  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  his  rival,  who  could  no  longer  keep  the  field, 
confined  himself  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.*" 

The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  immediately  undertaken 
by  Constantino,  was  attended  with  great  labor  and  uncertainty. 

In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  fortifications  of  that  place, 
Byianiiam,  80  justly  Considered  as  the  key  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
Tictory  of      had  been  repaired  and  strengthened  ;  and  as  long 

as  Licinius  remained  master  of  the  sea,  the  garrison 
was  much  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  famine  than  the  army 
of  the  besiegers.  The  naval  commanders  of  Constantino  were 
summoned  to  his  camp,  and  received  his  positive  orders  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  fleet  of  Licinius, 
instead  of  seeking  and  destroying  their  feeble  enemy,  contin- 
ued inactive  in  those  narrow  straits,  where  its  superiority  of 
numbers  was  of  little  use  or  advantage.  Crispus,  the  emper- 
or's eldest  son,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  dar- 
ing enterprise,  which  he  performed  with  so  much  courage  and 
success  that  he  deserved  the  esteem,  and  most  probably  excit- 
ed the  jealousy,  of  his  father.  The  engagement  lasted  two 
days ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  first,  the  contending  fleets, 
after  a  considerable  and  mutual  loss,  retired  into  their  respec- 
tive harbors  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  second  day,  about 
noon,  a  strong  south  wind"'  sprang  up,  which  carried  the  ves- 
sels of  Crispus  against  the  enemy ;  and  as  the  casual  advan- 
tage was  improved  by  his  skilful  intrepidity,  he  soon  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  A  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed, five  thousand  men  were  slain,  and  Amandus,  the  ad- 

»•"  Zosimns,  1.  ii.  [c.  22]  p.  95,  96.  This  great  battle  is  described  in  the  Vale- 
sian  fragment  (p.  714)  [ad  fin.  Amm.  Marcell.  vol.  ii.  p.  800,  ed.  Bip.]  in  a  clear 
though  concise  manner:  ** Licinius  vero  ciixzum  Hadrianopolin  maximo  exercitu 
latera  ardui  montis  impleverat;  illuc  toto  agmine  Constantinus  inflexit.  Cum 
bellum  terrft  mariqne  traheretor,  quamvis  per  arduum  suis  nitentibus,  attamen  dis- 
cipline militari  6t  felicitate,  Constantinus  Licinii  confusum  et  sine  ordine  agentem 
vicit  exercitum ;  leviter  femoro  sanciatus." 

*•■  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  24]  p.  97,  98,  The  current  always  sets  out  of  the  Helles- 
pont ;  and  when  it  is  assisted  by  a  north  wind,  no  vessel  can  attempt  the  passage. 
A  south  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  current  almost  imperceptible.  See  Tourn&- 
fort*8  Voyage  aa  Levant,  Let.  xi. 
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miral  of  the  Asiatic  fleet,  escaped  with  the  utmost  difBculty 
to  the  shores  of  Chalcedon.  As  soon  as  the  Hellespont  was 
open,  a  plentiful  convoy  of  provisions  flowed  into  the  camp 
of  Constantine,  wlio  had  already  advanced  the  operations  of 
the  siege.  He  constructed  artificial  mounds  of  earth  of  an 
equal  height  with  the  ramparts  of  Byzantium.  The  lofty 
towers  which  were  erected  on  that  foundation  galled  the  be- 
sieged with  large  stones  and  darts  from  the  military  engines, 
and  the  battering-rams  had  shaken  the  walls  in  sevei-al  places. 
If  Licinius  persisted  much  longer  in  the  defence,  he  exposed 
himself  to  be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  place.  Before  he 
was  surrounded,  he  prudently  removed  his  person  and  treas- 
ures to  Chalcedon,  in  Asia;  and  as  he  was  always  desirous  of 
associating  companions  to  the  hopes  and  dangers  of  his  fort- 
une, he  now  bestowed  the  title  of  Caesar  on  Martinianus,  who 
exercised  one  of  the  most  important  oflSces  of  the  empire.'** 

Such  were  still  the  resources  and  such  the  abilities  of  Li- 
cinius that,  after  so  many  successive  defeats,  he  collected  in 
Biitucof  Bithynia  a  new  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
chrysopoite.  ^^^j^  while  the  activity  of  Constantine  was  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  The  vigilant  emperor  did 
not,  however,  neglect  the  last  struggles  of  his  antagonist.  A 
considerable  part  of  his  victorious  army  was  transported  over 
the  Bosphorus  in  small  vessels,  and  the  decisive  engagement 
was  fought  soon  after  their  landing  on  the  heights  of  Chry- 
sopolis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Scutari.  The  troops  of  Licin- 
ius, though  they  were  lately  raised,  ill  armed,  and  worse  dis- 
ciplined, made  head  against  their  conquerors  with  fruitless 
but  desperate  valor,  till  a  total  defeat  and  the  slaughter  of 
five -and -twenty  thousand  men  irretrievably  determined  the 
fate  of  their  leader."*    He  retired  to  Nicomedia,  rather  with 

*"•  Aurelius  Victor  [de  Ciesnr.  c.  41],  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  25]  p.  93.  According 
to  the  latter,  Martinianns  was  Alagister  Officiornm  (he  uses  the  Latin  appellation 
in  Greek).  Some  medals  seem  to  intimate  that  during  his  short  reign  he  received 
the  title  of  Augustus. 

"•  Eusebius  (in  Vitft  Constantin.  1.  ii.'c.  16, 17)  ascribes  this  decisive  victory  to 
the  pious  prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valesian  fragment  (p.  714)  [A mm.  Mnr- 
cell.  vol.  ii.  p.  301,  ed.  Bip.]  mentions  a  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries,  under  their 
chief  Aliquaca,  who  adhered  to  the  party  of  Licinius. 
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the  view  of  gaining  some  time  for  negotiation  than  with  tlie 
o  ^  .  .        hope  of  any  effectual  defence.    Constantia,  his  wife, 

Snbmisslon  .  .  , 

and  death  of  and  the  sistcF  of  Constantiuc,  interceded  with  her 
brother  in  favor  of  her  husband,  and  obtained  from 
his  policy,  rather  than  from  his  compassion,  a  solemn  promise, 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  after  the  sacrifice  of  Martinianus 
and  the  resignation  of  the  purple,  Licinius  himself  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and  afflu- 
ence. The  behavior  of  Constantia,  and  her  relation  to  the 
contending  parties,  naturally  recall  the  remembrance  of  that 
virtuous  matron  who  was  the  sister  of  Augustus  and  the  wife 
of  Antony.  But  the  temper  of  mankind  was  altered,  and  it 
was  no  longer  esteemed  infamous  for  a  Eoman  to  survive  his 
honor  and  independence.  Licinius  solicited  and  accepted  the 
pardon  of  his  offences,  laid  himself  and  his  purple  at  the  feet 
of  his  lord  and  master^  was  raised  from  the  ground  with  in- 
sulting pity,  was  admitted  the  same  day  to  the  imperial  ban- 
quet, and  soon  afterwards  was  sent  away  to  Thessalonica,  which 
had  been  chosen  for  the  place  of  his  confinement."*  His  con- 
finement was  soon  terminated  by  death,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  tumult  of  the  soldiers  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
suggested  as  the  motive  for  his  execution.  According  to  the 
rules  of  tyranny,  he  was  accused  of  forming  a  conspiracy,  and 
of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  barbarians ; 
but  as  he  was  never  convicted,  either  by  his  own  conduct  or 
by  any  legal  evidence,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  from  his 
weakness,  to  presume  his  innocence.""  The  memory  of  Li- 
cinius was  branded  with  infamy,  his  statues  were  thrown 
down,  and  by  a  hasty  edict  of  such  mischievous  tendency  that 
it  was  almost  immediately  corrected,  all  his  laws  and  all  the 


*"  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  28]  p.  102.  Victor  Junior  in  Epitome  [c.  41].  Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  714. 

"'  Contra  religionem  sacramenti  Thessalonicte  privatus  occisus  est. — Eutropias, 
X.  6  [4].  And  his  evidence  is  confirmed  by  Jerome  (in  Chronic),  as  well  as  by 
Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  28]  p.  102.  The  Valesian  writer  is  the  only  one  who  mentions 
the  soldiers,  and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  who  calls  in  the  assistance  of  the  senate.  Eu- 
sebius  prudently  slides  over  this  delicate  transaction.  But  Sozomen,  a  century 
afterwards,  ventures  to  assert  the  treasonable  practices  of  Licinius. 
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judicial  proceedings  of  his  reign  were  at  once  abolished."*  By 

this  victory  of  Constantine  the  Roman  world  was 

the  emptre.     again  United  under  the  authority  of  one  emperor, 

thirty-seven  years  after  Diocletian  had  divided  his 

power  and  provinces  with  his  associate  Maximian. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  elevation  of  Constantine,  from 
his  first  assuming  the  purple  at  York  to  the  resignation  of  Li- 
cinius  at  Nicomedia,  have  been  related  with  some  minuteness 
and  precision,  not  only  as  the  events  are  in  themselves  both 
interesting  and  important,  but  still  more  as  they  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  the  empire  by  the  expense  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure, and  by  the  perpetual  increase,  as  well  of  the  taxes  as  of 
the  militaiy  establishment.  The  foundation  of  Constantino- 
ple and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  were  the 
immediate  and  memorable  consequences  of  this  revolution. 

**'  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xy.  tit.  15,  torn.  y.  p.  404,  405.  These  edicte 
of  Consuntine  betray  a  degree  of  passion  and  precipitancy  very  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  lawgiver. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  the  Sentiments,  Manners,  Numbers, 
and  Condition  of  the  Primitive  Christians.* 

A  cAin)iD  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  may  be  considered  as  a  very  essential 
imporunccof  P^-ft  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  While 
theinqaiiy.  fj^^Lt  great  body  was  invaded  by  open  violence,  or 
undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gen- 
tly insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  silence 
and  obscurity,  derived  new  vigor  from  opposition,  and  finally 
erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  Cross  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined 
to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  a 
revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is 
still  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learning  as  well  as  in 
arms.  By  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans  it  has  been 
widely  diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies  has  been  firmly  established 
from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or  entertaining,  is  attended 
with  two  peculiar  difficulties.  The  scanty  and  suspicious  ma- 
lts dffflcni-  *  terials  of  ecclesiastical  history  seldom  enable  us  to 
^^'  dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first  age  of 

the  Church.  The  great  law  of  impartiality  too  often  obliges 
us  to  reveal  the  imperfections  of  the  uninspired  teachers  and 


»  In  spite  of  my  resolution,  Lardner  led  me  to  look  through  the  famous  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  chapters  of  Gibbon.  I  could  not  lay  them  down  without  finishing 
them.  The  causes  assigned,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian- 
ity must,  no  donbt^  have  contributed  to  it  materially ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  saw 
them  all.  Perhaps  those  which  he  enumerates  are  among  the  most  obvious.  They 
might  all  be  safely  adopted  by  a  Christian  writer,  with  some  change  in  the  language 
and  manner. — Mackintosh  (see  Life,  i.  p.  244). — M. 
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believers  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  to  a  careless  observer,  their  faults 
may  seem  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  faith  which  they  professed. 
But  the  scandal  of  the  pious  Christian  and  the  fallacious  tri- 
umph of  the  Infidel  should  cease  as  soon  as  they  recollect  not 
only  hy  whom^  but  likewise  to  whom^  the  Divine  Kevelation 
was  given.  The  theologian  may  indulge  the  pleasing  task  of 
describing  Religion  as  she  descended  from  heaven  arrayed  in 
her  native  purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty  is  imposed  on 
the  historian.  He  must  discover  the  inevitable  mixture  of 
error  and  corruption  which  she  contracted  in  a  long  residence 
upon  earth,  among  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  beings.* 

Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire  by  what 
means  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory 
^  ,  over  the  established  reliffions  of  the  earth.    To  this 

jji«growth of  mquiry  an  obvious  but  satisfactory  answer  may  be 
returned — that  it  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  itself  and  to  the  ruling  providence  of  its 
great  Author.  But  as  truth  and  reason  seldom  find  so  favor- 
able a  reception  in  the  world,  and  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
frequently  condescends  to  use  the  passions  of  the  human  heart 
and  the  general  circumstances  of  mankind  as  instruments  to 
execute  its  purpose,  we  may  still  be  permitted,  though  with  be- 
coming submission,  to  ask,  not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but 
what  were  the  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  will  perhaps  appear  that  it  was  most 
effectually  favored  and  assisted  by  the  five  following  causes : 
I.  The  inflexible  (and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  intol- 
erant) zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit 
which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  em- 

»  The  art  of  Gibbon,  or  at  least  the  unfair  impression  prodaced  by  these  two 
memorable  chapters,  consists  in  confounding  together,  in  one  undistingiiishable 
mass,  the  origin  and  apostolic  propagation  of  the  Chiistian  religion  with  its  later 
progress.  The  main  question — the  divine  origin  of  the  religion — is  dexterously 
eluded  or  speciously  conceded.  His  plan  enables  him  to  commence  his  account, 
in  most  parts,  below  the  apottolic  times  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  strength  of  the  dark 
coloring  with  which  he  has  brought  out  the  failings  and  the  follies  of  succeeding 
ages  that  a  shadow  of  doubt  and  suspicion  is  thrown  back  on  the  primitive  period 
of  Christianity.  Divest  this  whole  passage  of  the  latent  sarcasm  betrayed  by  the 
subsequent  tone  of  the  whole  disquisition,  and  it  might  commence  a  Christian  his- 
toiy  written  in  the  most  Christian  spirit  of  candor. — M. 
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bracing  the  law  of  Moses.'  II.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
improved  by  every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give 
weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth.  III.  The  miracu- 
lous powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  Church.  IV.  The  pure  and 
austere  morals  of  the  Christians.  V.  The  union  and  discipline 
of  the  Christian  republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independ- 
ent and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Eoinan  empire. 

I.  We  have  already  described  the  religious  harmony  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  most  different 
thkPiest  *^d  even  hostile  nations  embraced,  or  at  least  re- 
zeaTof  the  spcctcd,  each  other's  superstitions.  A  single  people 
Jew8.  refused  to  join  in  the  common  intercourse  of  man- 

kind. The  Jews,  who,  under  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  mon- 
archies, had  languished  for  many  ages  the  most  despised  por- 
tion of  their  slaves,*  emerged  from  obscurity  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander ;  and  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree in  the  East,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  they  soon  excit- 
ed the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  other  nations.'  The  sullen  ob- 
stinacy with  which  they  maintained  their  peculiar  rites  and  un- 
social manners  seemed  to  mark  them  out  a  distinct  species  of 
men,  who  boldly  professed,  or  who  faintly  disguised,  their  im- 
placable hatred  to  the  rest  of  humankind.*    Neither  the  vio- 

*  Dum  Assyrios  penes,  Medosqae,  et  PersaA  Oriens  fait,  despectissima  para  ser- 
vientium. — ^Tacit,  Hist.  v.  8.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Asia  whilst  it  obeyed  the  Inst 
of  those  empires,  slightly  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  who,  according  to  their 
own  confession,  had  received  from  Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcision.    See  I.  ii.  c.  104. 

'  Diodorus  Siculus,  I  xl.  [Eclog.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  642,  ed.  Wesseling].  Dion  Cassius, 
1.  xxxvii.  [c  16]  p.  121.     Tacit.  Hist.  v.  1-9.     Justin,  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

'  Tradidit  arcano  qutecunque  volumine  Moses : 

Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti. 

Qiiassitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos. — [Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  102.] 
The  letter  of  this  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume  of  Moses.    But  the 
wise,  the  humane  Maimonides  openly  teaches  that  if  nn  idolater  fall  into  the  wa- 
ter, a  Jew  ought  not  to  save  him  from  instant  death.     See  Basnage,  Hist,  des 
Juifs,  1.  vi.  ch.  28  [1.  v.  ch.  24].*' 


•  Though  we  are  thus  fm*  agreed  with  respect  to  the  inflexibility  and  intolerance 
of  Christian  zeal,  yet  as  to  the  principle  from  which  it  was  derived,  we  are,  toto 
calo^  divided  in  opinion.  You  deduce  it  from  the  .Jewish  religion ;  I  would  refer 
it  to  a  more  adequate  and  a  more  obvious  source — a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.— Watson  (Letters  to  Gibbon,  i.  9).— M. 

^  It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  its  spirit  and  to  its  letter ;  see,  among  other  pas« 
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lence  of  Antiochus  nor  the  arts  of  Herod  nor  the  example  of 
the  circumjacent  nations  could  ever  persuade  the  Jews  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  institutions  of  Moses  the  elegant  mythology  of 
the  Greeks.*  According  to  the  maxims  of  universal  tolera- 
tion, the  Eomans  protected  a  superstition  which  they  despised.' 
The  polite  Augustus  condescended  to  give  orders  that  sacri- 
fices should  be  ofliered  for  his  prosperity  in  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem/ while  the  meanest  of  tlie  posterity  of  Abraham,  who 
should  have  paid  the  same  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Cap- 
itol would  have  been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  himself  and 
to  his  brethren.  But  the  moderation  of  the  conquerors  was 
insufficient  to  appease  the  jealous  prejudices  of  their  subjects, 
who  were  alarmed  and  scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  paganism 
which  necessarily  introduced  themselves  into  a  Boman  prov- 
ince.'   The  mad  attempt  of  Caligula  to  place  his  own  statue 

*  A  Jewish  sect  which  indulged  themselves  in  a  sort  of  occasional  conformity, 
derived  from  Herod,  by  whose  example  and  anthority  they  had  been  seduced,  the 
name  of  Herodians.  But  their  numbers  were  so  inconsiderable  and  their  dura- 
tion so  short  that  Josephus  has  not  thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  See  Pri- 
deanx's  Connection,  toI.  ii.  p.  285.* 

'  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c  28.** 

*  Fhilo  de  Legatione.  Augustus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual  sacrifice.  Tet 
he  approved  of  the  neglect  which  his  grandson  Cains  expressed  towards  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.    See  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  93,  and  Casaubon^s  notes  on  that  passage. 

"*  See  in  particular,  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  3 ;  and  De  Bell.  Judaic,  i. 
33,  and  ii.  9,  edit.  Havercamp.^ 


sages,  Dent.  x.  18, 19:  (God)  **loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  him  food  nnd  rai- 
ment. Love  ye,  therefore,  the  stranger;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt."  Juvenal  is  a  satirist  whose  strong  expressions  can  hardly  be  received 
as  historic  evidence ;  and  he  wrote  after  the  horrible  cruelties  of  the  Romans, 
which,  during  and  after  the  war,  might  give  some  cause  for  the  complete  isolation 
of  the  Jew  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Jew  was  a  bigot,  but  his  religion  was 
not  the  only  source  of  his  bigotry.  After  how  many  centuries  of  mutual  wrong 
and  hatred,  which  had  stilt  further  estranged  the  Jew  from  mankind,  did  Maimon- 
ides  write  ? — M. 

*  The  Herodians  were  probably  more  of  a  political  party  than  a  religions  sect, 
though  Gibbon  is  most  likely  right  as  to  their  occasional  conformity.  See  Hist, 
of  the  Jews,  ii.  108.— M. 

*•  The  edicts  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  some  of  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  (Krebs. 
Decret.  pro  Judaeis)  in  favor  of  the  nation  in  general,  or  of  the  Asiatic  Je\v8,  speak 
a  different  language. — M. 

<^  Ttiis  was  during  the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate  (Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  156). 
Probably,  in  part  to  avoid  this  collision,  the  Boman  governor,  in  general,  resided 
at  Caesarea. — M. 
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in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  defeated  by  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  a  people  who  dreaded  death  much  less  than  such 
an  idolatrous  profanation.®  Their  attacliment  to  the  law  of 
Moses  was  equal  to  their  detestation  of  foreign  religions.  The 
current  of  zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted  into  a  nar- 
row channel,  ran  with  the  strength,  and  sometimes  with  the 
fury,  of  a  torrent. 

This  inflexible  perseverance,  which  appeared  so  odious  or  so 
ridiculous  to  the  ancient  world,  assumes  a  more  awful  charac- 
ite  gradual  ^^r,  sincc  Provideuce  has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the 
increoae.  mystcrious  history  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the 
devout  and  even  scrupulous  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  religion, 
BO  conspicuous  among  the  Jews  who  lived  under  the  second 
temple,  becomes  still  more  surprising  if  it  is  compared  with 
the  stubborn  incredulity  of  their  forefathers.  When  the  law 
was  given  in  thunder  from  Mount  Sinai ;  when  the  tides  of 
the  ocean  and  the  course  of  the  planets  were  suspended  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Israelites ;  and  when  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  their 
piety  or  disobedience,  they  perpetually  relapsed  into  rebellion 
against  the  visible  majesty  of  their  Divine  King,  placed  the 
idols  of  the  nations  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  imitated 
every  fantastic  ceremony  that  was  practised  in  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs  or  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.*  As  the  protection  of 
Heaven  was  deservedly  withdrawn  from  the  ungrateful  race, 
their  faith  acquired  a  proportionable  degree  of  vigor  and  puri- 
ty. The  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua  had  beheld  with 
careless  indifference  the  most  amazing  miracles.  Under  the 
pressure  of  every  calamity,  the  belief  of  those  miracles  has  pre- 
served the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  universal  contagion 

*  Jussi  a  Caio  Cesare,  effigiem  ejus  in  templo  locare,  arma  potias  sumpsere. — 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9.  Philo  and  Joseph  as  give  a  very  circumstantial,  bat  a  veiy  rhe- 
torical, accoant  of  this  transaction,  which  exceedingly  perplexed  the  Governor  of 
Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of  this  idolatrous  proposal,  King  Agrippa  feinted 
away,  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  until  the  third  day. 

'  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  very  beautiful  lines  the  two 
large  and  learned  syntagmas  which  Selden  had  composed  on  that  abstruse  sab- 
ject. 
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of  idolatry ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  every  known  principle  of 
the  human  mind,  that  singular  people  seems  to  have  yielded 
a  stronger  and  more  ready  assent  to  the  traditions  of  their  re- 
mote ancestors  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  ov^n  senses." 

The  Jewish  religion  was  admirably  fitted  for  defence,  but  it 

was  never  designed  for  conquest ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 

the  number  of  proselytes  was  never  much  superior 

The  Jewish  ,  *  ,ii       -•.    .  .  . 

religion  bet-  to  that  of  apostatcs.  The  divme  promises  were  orig- 
defence  than  inally  made,  and  the  distinguishing  rite  of  circum- 
cision was  enjoined,  to  a  single  family.  When  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  had  multiplied  like  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
the  Deity,  from  whose  mouth  they  received  a  system  of  laws 
and  ceremonies,  declared  himself  the  proper,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  national,  God  of  Israel,  and  with  the  most  jealous  care 
separated  his  favorite  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  accompanied  with  so  many 
wonderful  and  with  so  many  bloody  circumstances  that  the 
victorious  Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  hostility 
with  all  their  neighbors.  They  had  been  commanded  to  extir- 
pate some  of  the  most  idolatrous  tribes,  and  the  execution  of 
the  divine  will  had  seldom  been  retarded  by  the  weakness  of 
humanity.  With  the  other  nations  they  were  forbidden  to 
contract  any  marriages  or  alliances ;  and  the  prohibition  of  re- 
ceiving them  into  the  congregation,  which  in  some  cases  was 

"  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  be- 
lieve me,  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  shown  among  them? — Xiimbcrs  xiv.  11. 
It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  unbecoming,  to  justify  the  complaint  of  the  Deity 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  history.  • 

*  Among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  reh'gious  impressions  are  easi)y  made, 
and  are  as  soon  effaced.  The  ignorance  which  multiplies  imaginary  wondera 
would  weaken  or  destroy  the  effect  of  real  miracle.  At  the  period  of  the  Jewish 
history  refenred  to  in  the  passage  from  Numbers,  their  fears  predominated  over 
their  faith — the  fears  of  an  unwarlike  people  just  rescued  from  debasing  slavery, 
and  commanded  to  attack  a  fierce,  a  well-armed,  a  gigantic,  and  a  far  more  nu- 
merous race — the  inhabitants  of  Cannan.  As  to  the  frequent  apostasy  of  the  Jews, 
their  religion  was  beyond  their  state  of  civilization.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  a 
people  to  cling  with  passionate  attachment  to  that  of  which,  at  first,  they  could 
not  appreciate  the  value.  Patriotism  and  national  pride  will  contend,  even  to 
death,  for  political  rights  which  have  been  forced  upon  a  reluctant  people.  The 
Christian  may  at  least  retort,  with  justice,  that  the  great  sign  of  his  religion— the 
resurrection  of  Jesus— was  most  ardently  believed  and  most  resolutely  asserted  by 
the  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact. — M. 
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perpetual,  almost  always  extended  to  the  third,  to  the  seventh, 
or  even  to  the  tenth  generation.  The  obligation  of  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles  the  faith  of  Moses  had  never  been  inculcated 
as  a  precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the  Jews  inclined  to  impose 
it  on  themselves  as  a  voluntary  duty. 

In  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  that  unsocial  people  was 
actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity  of  the  Greeks  rather  than  by  the 
generous  policy  of  Rome.  The  descendants  of  Abraham  were 
flattered  by  the  opinion  that  they  alone  were  the  heirs  of  the 
covenant,  and  they  were  apprehensive  of  diminishing  the  value 
of  their  inheritance  by  sharing  it  too  easily  with  the  strangers 
of  the  earth.  A  larger  acquaintance  with  mankind  extend- 
ed their  knowledge  without  correcting  their  prejudices ;  and 
whenever  the  God  of  Israel  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was 
much  more  indebted  to  the  inconstant  humor  of  polytheism 
than  to  the  active  zeal  of  his  own  missionaries."  The  relig- 
ion of  Moses  seems  to  be  instituted  for  a  particular  country 
as  well  as  for  a  single  nation ;  and  if  a  strict  obedience  had 
been  paid  to  the  order  that  every  male,  three  times  in  the  year, 
should  present  himself  before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  the  Jews  could  ever  have  spread  them- 
selves beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  promised  land."  That 
obstacle  was  indeed  removed  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Jewish 
religion  was  involved  in  its  destruction,  and  the  pagans,  who 
had  long  wondered  at  the  strange  report  of  an  empty  sanctu- 
aiy,"  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  could  be  the  object,  or 
what  could  be  the  instruriients,  of  a  worship  which  was  desti- 
tute of  temples  and  of  altars,  of  priests  and  of  sacrifices.  Yet, 
even  in  their  fallen  state,  the  Jews,  still  asserting  their  lofty 

"  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  rery  ably  treated  by  Bas- 
nage.  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  v.  ch.  6,  7. 

^*  See  Exod.  xxxiv.  23,  Deat.  xvi.  16,  the  commentators,  and  a  very  sensible  note 
in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  603,  edit.  fol. 

"  When  Fompey,  nsing  or  abusing  the  right  of  conquest,  entered  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  it  was  obsei-ved  with  amazement,  **NulI&  intus  Defim  effigie,  vacuam 
sedem  et  inania  nrcana"  (Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9).  It  was  a  popular  saying  with  re- 
gard to  the  Jews, 

*^  Nil  prster  nubes  et  coeli  nnmen  adontnt." 
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and  exclusive  privileges,  shunned,  instead  of  courting,  the  so- 
ciety of  strangers.  They  still  insisted  with  inflexible  rigor  on 
those  parts  of  the  law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  practise. 
Their  peculiar  distinctions  of  days,  of  meats,  and  a  variety  of 
trivial  though  burdensome  observances,  were  so  many  objects 
of  disgust  and  aversion  for  the  other  nations  to  whose  habits 
and  prejudices  they  were  diametrically  opposite.  The  pain- 
ful, and  even  dangerous,  rite  of.  circumcision  was  alone  capa- 
ble of  repelling  a  willing  proselyte  from  the  door  of  the  syna- 
gogue." 

Under  these  circumstances  Christianity  offered  itself  to  the 
world,  armed  with  the  strength  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  deliv- 
,,     ,.^    ,    ered  from  the  weight  of  its  fetters.    An  exclusive 

More  liberal  ii.-i..  -11  .  i./-i"i 

zeal  of  Chris-  zeal  for  the  truth  of  reunion  and  the  unity  of  God 
was  as  carefully  inculcated  m  the  new  as  m  the  an- 
cient system ;  and  whatever  was  now  revealed  to  mankind  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  designs  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  fit- 
ted to  increase  their  reverence  for  that  mysterious  doctrine. 
The  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was  admitted 
and  even  established  as  the  firmest  basis  of  Christianity.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  world  an  uninterrupted  series  of  predic- 
tions had  announced  and  prepared  the  long-expected  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  gross  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Jews,  had  been  more  frequently  represented  un- 
der the  character  of  a  king  and  conqueror  than  under  that  of 
a  prophet,  a  martyr,  and  the  Son  of  God.  By  his  expiatory 
sacrifice  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of  the  temple  were  at  once 
consummated  and  abolished.  The  ceremonial  law,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  types  and  figures,  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  and 
spiritual  worship,  equally  adapted  to  all  climates  as  well  as  to 
every  condition  of  mankind ;  and  to  the  initiation  of  blood  was 
substituted  a  more  harmless  initiation  of  water.  The  promise 
of  divine  favor,  instead  of  being  partially  confined  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  was  universally  proposed  to  the  freeman 


^*  A  second  kind  of  circumcision  was  inflicted  on  a  Samaritan  or  Egyptian  pros- 
eljte.  The  sullen  indifference  of  the  Talmndists  with  respect  to  the  convereion 
of  strangers  maj  be  seen  in  Basnage.  Hist,  des  Joifs,  1.  v.  ch.  6. 
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and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the  Jew 
and  to  the  Gentile.  Every  privilege  that  could  raise  the  pros- 
elyte from  earth  to  heaven — that  could  exalt  his  devotion,  se- 
cure his  happiness,  or  even  gratify  that  secret  pride  which, 
under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates  itself  into  the  hu- 
man heart — was  still  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  mankind  was  permitted,  and 
even  solicited,  to  accept  the  glorious  distinction,  which  was 
not  only  proffered  as  a  favor,  but  imposed  as  an  obligation. 
It  became  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  new  convert  to  dif- 
fuse among  his  friends  and  relations  the  inestimable  blessing 
which  he  had  received,  and  to  warn  them  against  a  refusal 
that  would  be  severely  punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to 
the  will  of  a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  Deity. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  Church  from  the  bonds  of  the 
Synagogue  was  a  work,  however,  of  some  time  and  of  some 
Obstinacy  diflBculty.  The  Jewish  converts,  who  acknowledged 
Sf  th^tSfeV  Jesus  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah  foretold  by 
ing  Jews.  ^jjgjj.  ancient  oracles,  respected  him  as  a  prophetic 
teacher  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  but  they  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  desirous  of  im- 
posing them  on  the  Gentiles,  who  continually  augmented  the 
number  of  believers.  These  Judaizing  Christians  seem  to 
have  argued  with  some  degree  of  plausibility  from  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from  the  immutable  perfections 
of  its  great  Author.  They  aflSrmed  thaty  if  the  Being  who  is 
the  same  through  all  eternity  had  designed  to  abolish  those 
sacred  rites  which  had  served  to  distinguish  his  chosen  people, 
the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been  no  less  clear  and  feolemn 
than  their  first  promulgation  :  ihat^  instead  of  those  frequent 
declarations  which  either  suppose  or  assert  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Mosaic  religion,  it  would  have  been  represented  as  a  pro- 
visionary  scheme  intended  to  last  only  till  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind  in  a  more  perfect  mode 
of  faith  and  of  worship : "  that  the  Messiah  himself,  and  his 

"  These  argmnents  were  urged  with*great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew  Orobio,  and  re- 
futed with  eqnal  ingenuity  and  candor  by  the  Christian  Limborch.  See  the  Arn- 
ica CoUatio  (it  well  deserves  that  name),  or  accoant  of  the  dispute  between  them. 

II.— 6 
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disciples  who  conversed  with  him  on  earth,  instead  of  author- 
izing by  their  example  the  most  minute  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  law,"  would  have  published  to  the  world  the  abolition 
of  those  useless  and  obsolete  ceremonies,  without  suffering 
Christianity  to  remain  during  so  many  years  obscurely  con- 
founded among  the  sects  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Arguments 
like  these  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  defence  of  the  ex- 
piring cause  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  the  industry  of  our  leanv- 
ed  divines  has  abundantly  explained  the  ambiguous  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apos- 
tolic teachers.  It  was  proper  gradually  to  unfold  the  system 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  pronounce  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
tenderness  a  sentence  of  condemnation  so  repugnant  to  the 
inclination  and  prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  affords  a  lively 

proof  of  the  necessity  of  those  precautions,  and  of  the  deep 

impression  which  the  Jewish  religion  had  made  on 

rene  chnrch    the  mluds  of  Its  scctaries.    The  first  fifteen  bishops 

of  Jernsalem.       --ri  n.  »      t    -r  11 

of  Jerusalem  were  all  circumcised  Jews,  and  the 
congregation  over  which  they  presided  united  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses with  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  It  was  natural  that  the 
primitive  tradition  of  a  Church  which  was  founded  only  forty 
days  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  was  governed  almost  as 
many  years  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  his  apostle, 
should  be  received  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy."  The  dis- 
tant churches  very  frequently  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
their  venerable  Parent,  and  relieved  her  distresses  by  a  liberal 


"  Jesus  .  .  .  circamcisus  erat ;  cibis  ntebatar  Judaicis ;  Testitd  simili ;  pnrgatos 
scabie  mittebat  ad  sacerdotes ;  Faschata  et  alios  dies  festos  religiose  obserrabat : 
si  quos  sanavit  sabbatho,  ostendit  non  tantum  ex  lege,  sed  et  ex  receptis  senten- 
tiis,  talia  opera  sabbatbo  non  interdicta. — Grotias  de  Veritate  Religionis  Christi- 
axiadf  ].  Y.  c.  7.  A  little  afterwards  (c.  12}  be  expatiates  on  tbe  condescension  of 
tbe  apostles. 

*'  Pssne  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  obseiTatione  credebant. — Sulpicias 
Seyerus,  ii.  81.     See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

^'  Mosheim  de  Bebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  Magnnm,  p.  153.  In  this 
masterly  performance,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  quote,  he  enters  much 
more  fully  into  the  state  of  the  primitive  Chnrch  than  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
doing  in  his  General  History. 
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contribution  of  alms.  But  when  numerous  and  opulent  soci- 
eties were  established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire — ^in  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Kome — the  reverence 
which  Jerusalem  had  inspired  to  all  the  Christian  colonies  in- 
sensibly diminished.  The  Jewish  converts,  or,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  the  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Church,  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
increasing  multitudes  that  from  all  the  various  religions  of 
polytheism  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Christ ;  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, who,  with  the  approbation  of  their  peculiar  apostle,  had 
rejected  the  intolerable  weight  of  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at  length 
refused  to  their  more  scrupulous  brethren  the  same  toleration 
which  at  first  they  had  humbly  solicited  for  their  own  prac- 
tice. The  ruin  of  the  temple,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  public 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  severely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes ;  as 
in  their  manners,  though  not  in  their  faith,  they  maintained  so 
intimate  a  connection  with  their  impious  countrymen,  whose 
misfortunes  were  attributed  by  the  pagans  to  the  contempt, 
and  more  justly  ascribed  by  the  Christians  to  the  wrath,  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  The  Nazarenes  retired  from  the  ruins  of  Je- 
rusalem' to  the  little  town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
that  ancient  Church  languished  above  sixty  years  in  solitude 
and  obscurity."  They  still  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  making 
frequent  and  devout  visits  to  the  Holy  City^  and  the  hope 
of  being  one  day  restored  to  those  seats  which  both  nature 
and  religion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as  to  revere.  But 
at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  desperate  fanati- 
cism of  the  Jews  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  calamities ; 
and  the  Eomans,  exasperated  by  their  repeated  rebellions,  ex- 
ercised the  rights  of  victory  with  unusual  rigor.    The  emper- 

'*'  "  Eosebius,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  605.  During  this  occasion- 
al absence,  the  Bishop  and  Charch  of  Fella  still  retained  the  title  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  pontiffs  resided  seventy  years  at  Avignon ;  and 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  have  long  since  transferred  their  episcopal  seat  to 
Cairo.  

*  This  is  incoiTect :  all  the  traditions  concur  in  placing  the  abandonment  of  the 
city  by  the  Christians  not  only  before  it  was  in  ruins,  but  before  the  siege  had  com- 
menced.    Enseb.  loc.  cit.,  and  Le  Clerc. — M. 
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or  founded,  under  the  name  of  ^lia  Capitolina,  a  new  city 
on  Mount  Sion,"  to  which  he  gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony ; 
and,  denouncing  the  severest  penalties  against  any  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  who  should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed 
a  vigilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  his  orders.  The  Nazarenes  had  only  one  way  left  to  escape 
the  common  proscription,  and  the  force  of  truth  was  on  this 
occasion  assisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal  advantages. 
They  elected  Marcus  for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  most  probably  a  native  either  of  Italy  or 
of  some  of  the  Latin  provinces.  At  his  persuasion  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  congregation  renounced  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had  persevered  above  a 
century.  By  this  sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  prejudices  they 
purchased  a  free  admission  into  the  colony  of  Hadrian,  anJd 
more  firmly  cemented  their  union  with  the  Catholic  Church." 
When  the  name  and  honors  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  restored  to  Mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of  heresy  and 
TheEbion-  schism  w^crc  imputed  to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the 
itcs.  Nazarenes  which  refused  to  accompany  their  Latin 

bishop.  They  still  preserved  their  former  habitation  of  Pella, 
spread  themselves  into  the  villages  adjacent  to  Damascus,  and 
formed  an  inconsiderable  Church  in  the  city  of  Beroea,  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  of  Aleppo,  in  Syria.*'  The  name  of  Nazarenes 
was  deemed  too  honorable  for  those  Christian  Jews,  and  they 
soon,  received,  from  the  supposed  poverty  of  their  understand- 


"  Dion  Cassias,  1.  Ixix.  [c.  12],  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Jerusa- 
lem is  attested  by  Aristo  of  Pella  (npud  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  6),  and  is  mentioned  by 
seyei-al  ecclesiastical  writers  ;  thoogh  some  of  them  too  hastily  extend  this  inter- 
diction to  the  whole  country  of  Palestine. 

**  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  31.  By  comparing  their  unsatis- 
factory accounts,  Mosheim  (p.  327,  etc.)  has  drawn  out  a  rery  distinct  representa- 
tion of  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  this  revolution. 

"  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  477, 535)  seems  to  have  collected  from  Eusebius,  Jer- 
ome, Epiphanius,  and  other  wiiters  all  the  piincipal  circumstances  that  relate  to 
the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites.  The  nature  of  their  opinions  soon  divided  them  into 
a  stricter  and  a  milder  sect ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  fkm- 
ily  of  Jesus  Christ  remained  members,  at  least,  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate 
party. 
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ing,  as  well  as  of  their  condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
Ebionites."  In  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  it  became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy 
whether  a  man  who  sincerely  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Me&- 
siah,  but  who  still  continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses, 
CQuld  possibly  hope  for  salvation.  The  humane  temper  of 
Justin  Martyr  inclined  hini  to  answer  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  and  though  he  expressed  himself  with  the  most 
guarded  diffidence,  he  ventured  to  determine  in  favor  of  such 
an  imperfect  Christian  if  he  were  content  to  practise  the  Mo- 
saic ceremonies  without  pretending  to  assert  their  general  use 
or  necessity.  But  when  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Church,  he  confessed  that  there  were  very  many 
among  the  orthodox  Christians  who  not  only  excluded  their 
Judaizing  brethren  from  the  hope  of  salvation,  but  who  de- 
clined any  intercourse  with  them  in  the  common  offices  of 
friendship,  hospitality,  and  social  life.**  The  more  rigorous 
opinion  prevailed,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  over  the  milder ; 
and  an  eternal  bar  of  separation  was  fixed  between  the  disci- 
ples of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ.    The  unfortunate  Ebionites, 

"  Some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  Ebion,  tlie  imaginary  author  of 
their  sect  and  name.  But  we  can  more  safely  rely  on  the  learned  Eusebius  than 
on  the  Tehement  Tertullian  or  the  credulous  Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Clerc, 
the  Hebrew  word  Ehjonim  may  be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  ofPauperes,  See 
Hist.  Eccle?.  p.  477.* 

•*  See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew  Trj-phon.''  The 
conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesns,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
about  twenty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Church  of  Pella  to  Jerusalem.  For  this 
date  consult  the  accurate  note  of  Tillemont,  Mdmoires  Eccldsiastiques,  torn.  ii. 
p.  511.  

*  The  opinion  of  Le  Clerc  is  generally  admitted,  but  Neander  has  suggested  some 
good  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  term  only  applied  to  poverty  of  condition. 
The  obscure  history  of  their  tenets  and  divisions  is  clearly  and  rationally  traced  in 
his  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  612,  etc.,  Germ.  edit. — M. 

^  Justin  Martyr  makes  an  important  distinction  which  Gibbon  has  neglected  to 
notice.  .  .  .  There  were  some  who  were  not  content  with  observing  the  Mosaic 
law  themselves,  but  enfoi-ced  the  same  observance,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  upon 
the  heathen  converts,  and  refused  all  social  intercourse  with  them  if  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  law.  Justin  Martyr  himself  freely  admits  those  who  kept  the  law 
themselves  to  Christian  communion,  though  he  acknowledges  that  some^  not  the 
Church,  thought  otherwise ;  of  the  other  parry  he  himself  thought  less  favorably — 
ofiouic  Kai  rovrovc  ovk  dirotixoftai.  The  former  by  some  are  considered  the  Naza- 
renes,  the  latter  the  Ebionites. — G.  and  M. 
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rejected  from  one  religion  as  apostates  and  from  the  other  as 
heretics,  found  themselves  compelled  to  assume  a  more  decid- 
ed character;  and  although  some  traces  of  that  obsolete  sect 
may  be.  discovered  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  they  in- 
sensibly melted  away  either  into  the  Church  or  the  Syna- 
gogue." 

While  the  orthodox  Church  preserved  a  just  medium  be- 
tween excessive  veneration  and  improper  contempt  for  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  various  heretics  deviated  into 
equal  but  opposite  extremes  of  error  and  extrava- 
gance. From  the  acknowledged  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  Ebionites  had  concluded  that  it  could  never  be  abolished. 
From  its  supposed  imperfections,  the  Gnostics  as  hastily  in- 
ferred that  it  never  was.  instituted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity. 
There  are  some  objections  against  the  authority  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  which  too  readily  present  themselves  to  the 
sceptical  mind,  though  they  can  only  be  derived  from  our  ig- 
norance of  remote  antiquity,  and  from  our  incapacity  to  form 
an  adequate  judgment  of  the  divine  economy.  These  objec- 
tions were  eagerly  embraced  and  as  petulantly  urged  by  the 
vain  science  of  the  Gnostics.**  As  those  heretics  were,  for 
the  most  part,  averse  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  morosely 
arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs,  the  gallantries  of 
David,  and  the  seraglio  of  Solomon.  The  conquest  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  unsuspecting  na- 
tives, they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with  the  common 

^  Of  nil  the  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  only  one  which  still 
adheres  to  the  Mosaic  rites  (Geddes's  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  and  Disserta- 
tions de  La  Grand  sur  la  Relation  da  P.  Lobo).  The  eunuch  of  the  queen  Candace 
might  suggest  some  suspicions;  bat  as  we  are  assured  (Socrates,  i.  19  ;  Sozoroen, 
ii.  24 ;  Ludolphus,  p.  281)  that  the  Ethiopians  were  not  conrei'ted  till  the  fourth 
century,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  belieye  that  they  respected  the  Sabbath,  and  dis- 
tinguished the  forbidden  meats,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Circumcision  had  been  practised 
by  the  most  ancient  Ethiopians,  from  motives  of  health  and  cleanliness,  which 
seem  to  be  explained  in  the  Recherches  Philosoplyques  sur  les  Amdricains,  torn, 
ii.  p.  117. 

"  Beausobre,  Histoire  du  Manich^sme,  1.  i.  c.  3,  has  stated  their  objections, 
particularly  those  of  Faustos,  tho  advei'sary  of  Augustine,  with  the  most  learned 
impai'tiality. 
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notions  of  humanity  and  justice.  But  when  they  recollected 
the  sanguinary  list  of  murders,  of  executions,  and  of  massaci^es 
which  stain  almost  every  page  of  the  Jewish  annals,  they  ac- 
knowledged that  the  barbarians  of  Palestine  had  exercised 
as  much  compassion  towards  their  idolatrous  enemies  as  they 
had  ever  shown  to  their  friends  or  countrymen.*'  Passing 
from  the  sectaries  of  the  law  to  the  law  itself,  they  asserted 
that  it  was  impossible  that  a  religion  which  consisted  only  of 
bloody  sacrifices  and  trifling  ceremonies,  and  whose  rewards 
as  well  as  punishments  were  all  of  a  carnal  and  temporal  nat- 
ure, could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue  or  restrain  the  impetuos- 
ity of  passion.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  fall 
of  man  was  treated  with  profane  derision  by  the  Gnostics, 
who  would  not  listen  with  patience  to  the  repose  of  the  Deity 
after  six  days'  labor,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  the  garden  of  Eden, 
the  tree  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  the  speaking  serpent,  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemnation  pronounced  against 
humankind  for  the  venial  offence  of  their  first  progenitors.'' 
The  Grod  of  Israel  was  impiously  represented  by  the  Gnostics 
as  a  being  liable  to  passion  and  to  error,  capricious  in  his  fa- 
vor, implacable  in  his  resentment,  meanly  jealous  of  his  super- 
stitious worship,  and  confining  his  partial  providence  to  a  sin- 
gle people  and  to  this  transitory  life.  In  such  a  character 
they  could  discover  none  of  the  features  of  the  wise  and  om- 
nipotent Father  of  the  universe.'*     They  allowed  that  the 

^  Apud  ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptQ :  adrersus  omnes  alios 
hostile  odium. — Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  Sarely  Tacitus  had  seen  the  Jews  with  too  fa- 
vorable an  eye.^    The  perasal  of  Josephus  must  have  destroyed  the  antithesis. 

"  Dr.  Burnet  (Archasologia,  1.  ii.  c.  7)  has  discussed  the  first  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis with  too  much  wit  and  freedom. 

*  The  milder  Gnostics  considered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a  Being  of  a  mixed 
nature  between  God  and  the  Demon.  Others  confounded  him  with  the  evil  prin- 
ciple. Consult  the  second  century  of  the  general  history  of  Moshcim,  whicli  gives 
a  very  distinct,  though  concise,  account  of  their  strange  opinions  on  this  subject. 


•  On  the  "  war  law"  of  the  Jews,  see  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  137.— M.    * 

>>  Few  writers  have  suspected  Tacitus  of  partiality  towards  the  Jews.    The  whole 

later  history  of  the  Jews  illustrates  as  well  their  strong  feelings  of  humanity  to 

their  brethren  as  their  hostility  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  character  and  tlie 

position  of  Josephus  with  the  Koroan  authorities  must  be  kept  in  mind  during  the 
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religion  of  the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  criminal  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  it  was  their  fundamental  doc- 
trine that  the  Christ  whom  they  adored  as  the  first  and 
brightest  emanation  of  the  Deity  appeared  upon  earth  to  res- 
cue mankind  from  their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a  new 
system  of  truth  and  perfection.  The  most  learned  of  the 
fathers,  by  a  very  singular  condescension,  have  imprudently 
admitted  the  sophistry  of  the  Gnostics.'  Acknowledging  that 
the  literal  sense  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  faith  as 
well  as  reason,  they  deem  themselves  secure  and  invulnerable 
behind  the  ample  veil  of  allegory,  which  they  carefully  spread 
over  every  tender  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation." 

It  has  been  remarked  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth  that 

the  virgin  purity  of  the  Church  was  never  violated  by  schism 

or  heresy  before  the  reign  of  Traian  or  Hadrian, 

Their  Beets  o  .1  ' 

|)rogrc88,and  about  ouc  huudrcd  years  after  the  death  of  Christ." 
We  may  observe  with  much  more  propriety  that 
during  that  period  the  disciples  of  the  Messiah  were  indulged 
in  a  freer  latitude  both  of  faith  and  practice  than  has  ever  been 
allowed  in  succeeding  ages.  As  the  terms  of  communion  were 
insensibly  narrowed,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  prevail- 
ing party  was  exercised  with  increasing  severity,  many  of  its 
most  respectable  adherents  who  were  called  upon  to  renounce 

"  See  Bcansobre,  Hist,  du  Manich^isine,  1.  i.  c.  4.  Oiigen  and  St.  Augustine 
were  among  the  allegorists. 

'*  Hegesippus,  apud  Euseb.  1.  iii.  32 ;  iv.  22.  Clemens  Alexandrln.  Stromat. 
vii.  17.»» - 

))ei-us»l  of  his  History.  Perhaps  he  has  not  exaggerated  the  ferocity  and  fanati- 
cism of  the  Jews  at  that  time  ;  but  insurrectionary  warfare  is  not  the  best  school 
for  the  humaner  virtues,  and  much  must  be  allowed  for  the  giinding  tj'ranny  of 
the  later  Roman  governors.     See  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  254. — M. 

*  The  Gnostics,  and  the  historian  who  has  stated  these  plausible  ol^ections  with 
so  much  force  as  almost  to  make  them  his  own,  would  have  shown  a  more  consid- 
erate and  not  less  reasonable  philosophy  if  they  had  considered  the  religion  of 
Moses  with  reference  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  promulgated ;  if  they  had  done 
justice  to  its  sublime  as  well  as  its  more  imperfect  views  of  the  divine  nature;  the 
humane  and  civilizing  provisions  of  the  Hebrew  law,  as  well  as  those  adapted  for 
an  infant  and  barbarous  people.     See  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  36,  37,  etc. — M. 

^  The  assertion  of  Hegesippus  is  not  so  positive :  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the  whole 
passage  in  Eusebius  to  see  that  the  former  part  is  modified  by  the  latter.  Hege- 
Bippus  adds  that  up  to  this  period  the  Church  had  remained  pure  and  immaculate 
as  A  virgin.  Those  who  labored  to  corrupt  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  worked  as 
yet  In  obscurity. — G, 
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were  provoked  to  assert  their  private  opinions,  to  pursue  the 
consequences  of  their  mistaken  principles,  and  openly  to  erect 
the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
Gnostics  were  distinguished  as  tlie  most  polite,  the  most  learn- 
ed, and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Christian  name ;  and  that  gen- 
eral appellation  which  expressed  a  superiority  of  knowledge 
was  either  assumed  by  their  own  pride  or  ironically  bestowed 
by  the  envy  of  their  adversaries.  They  were  almost  without 
exception  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  principal  found- 
ers seem  to  have  been  natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  disposes  both  the  mind  and  the  body 
to  indolent  and  contemplative  devotion.  The  Gnostics  blend- 
ed with  the  faith  of  Christ  many  sublime  but  obscure  tenets, 
which  they  derived  from  Oriental  philosophy,  and  even  from 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  the 
existence  of  two  principles,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the 
invisible  world."  As  soon  as  they  launched  out  into  that  vast 
abyss,  they  delivered  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  disordered 
imagination ;  and  as  the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite, 
the  Gnostics  were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more  than  fifty 
particular  sects,"  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  appear  to  have 
been  the  Basilidians,  the  Yalentinians,  the  Marcionites,  and,  in 
a  still  later  period,  the  Manichseans.  Each  of  these  sects  could 
boast  of  its  bishops  and  congregations,  of  its  doctors  and  mar- 
tyrs;** and,  instead  of  the  Four  Gospels  adopted  by  the  Church,* 

*^  In  the  accoant  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  nnd  third  centuries,  Mosheim  is 
ingenious  and  candid,  Le  Clerc  dull  but  exact,  Bcausobi-e  almost  always  an  apolo- 
gist, and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  primitive  fathers  are  veiy  frequently  ca- 
lamniators.*^ 

"  See  the  catalogaes  of  Irenseus  and  Epiphanius.  It  mast  indeed  be  allowed 
that  those  writers  were  inclined  to  multiply  the  number  of  sects  which  opposed  the 
unity  of  the  dhurch. 

••  Eusebins,  1.  iv.  c.  15.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  32.  See  in  Bnyle,  in  the  article  of 
Mdrciojij  a  carious  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject.  It  should  seem  that  some 
of  the  Gnostics  (the  Basilidians)  declined,  and  even  refused,  the  honor  of  martyr- 
dom.    Their  reasons  were  singular  and  abstruse.     See  Mosheim,  p.  539. 


*  M.  Hahn  has  restared  the  Marcionite  Gospel  with  great  ingenuity.  His  work 
is  reprinted  in  Thilo,  Codex  Apoc.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i. — M. 

^  TheHistoire  du  Gnosticisme  of  M.  Matter  is  at  once  the  faii-est  and  most  com- 
plete account  of  these  sects.— M. 
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the  heretics  produced  a  multitude  of  histories  in  which  the  ac- 
tions and  discourses  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles  were  adapt- 
ed to  their  respective  tenets."  The  success  of  the  Gnostics 
was  rapid  and  extensive."  They  covered  Asia  and  Egypt,  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Rome,  and  sometimes  penetrated  into 
the  provinces  of  the  West.  For  the  most  part,  they  arose  in 
the  second  century,  flourished  during  the  third,  and  were  sup- 
pressed in  the  fourth  or  fifth  by  the  prevalence  of  more  fashion- 
able controversies,  and  by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  reigning 
power.  Though  they  constantly  disturbed  the  peace  and  fre- 
quently disgraced  the  name  of  religion,  they  contributed  to  assist 
rather  than  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  Gentile 
converts,  whose  strongest  objections  and  prejudices  were  direct- 
ed against  the  law  of  Moses,  could  find  admission  into  many 
Christian  societies  which  required  not  from  their  untutored 
mind  any  belief  of  an  antecedent  revelation.  Their  faith  was  in- 
sensibly fortified  and  enlarged,  and  the  Church  was  ultimately 
benefited  by  the  conquests  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.'^ 
But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  subsist  between 

*  See  a  very  i-emarkable  passage  of  Origen  (Procem.  ad  Lacam).  That  inde- 
fatigable writer,  who  had  consumed  his  life  in  the  stndv  of  the  Scriptures,  relies 
for  their  authenticity  on  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Church.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Gnostics  could  receive  our  present  Gospels,  many  parts  of  which  (partic- 
ularly in  the  resurrection  of  Christ)  are  directly,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  designedly, 
pointed  against  their  favorite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular  that  Ig- 
natius (Epist.  ad  Smym.  Patr.  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  34)  should  choose  to  employ  a 
vague  and  doubtful  tradition  instead  of  quoting  the  certain  testimony  of  the  evan- 
gelists.* 

**  **Faciunt  favos  et  vespie ;  faciunt  ecclesias  et  Marcionitfe,**  is  the  strong  ex- 
pression  of  TertuUian,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from  memory  [Adv.  Marcion. 
iv.  i>].  In  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (Advers.  Hiereses,  p.  802  [ed.  Paris,  1622])  the 
Marcionites  were  very  numerous  in  luly,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

"  Augustine  is  a  memorable  instance  of  this  gradual  progress  from  reason  to 
faith.     He  was,  during  several  years,  engaged  in  the  Manichasan  sect. 


•Bishop  Pearson  has  attempted  very  happily  to  explain  this  "singularity." 
The  first  Christians  were  acquainted  with  a  number  of  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  are  not  rekted  in  our  Gospels,  and  indeed  have  never  been  written.  Why 
might  not  St.  Ignatius,  who  had  lived  with  the  apostles  o»  their  disciples,  repeat 
in  other  words  that  which  St.  Luke  has  related,  particularly  at  a  time  when,  being 
in  prison,  he  could  not  have  had  the  Gospels  at  hand  ?  Pearson,  Vind.  Ign.  p.  2, 
9 ;  p.  896,  in  torn.  ii.  Pntres  Apost.  ed.  Coteler.— G. 
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the  Orthodox,  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Grnostics  concerning  the 
The  demons  divinity  or  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they 
M°the|^8  ^^re  all  equally  animated  by  the  same  exclusive 
of antiqaity.  ^^^j^  ^^^  |^y  ^j^^  Same  abhorreuce  for  idolatry  which 
had  distinguished  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  philosopher,  who  considered  the  system  of 
polytheism  as  a  composition  of  human  fraud  and  eiTor,  could 
disguise  a  smile  of  contempt  under  the  mask  of  devotion  with- 
out apprehending  that  either  the  mockery  or  the  compliance 
would  expose  him  to  the  resentment  of  any  invisible,  or,  as  he 
conceived  them,  imaginary,  powers.  But  the  established  relig- 
ions of  paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive  Christians  in  a 
much  more  odious  and  formidable  light.  It  was  the  univer- 
sal sentiment  both  of  the  Church  and  of  heretics  that  the  de- 
mons were  the  authors,  the  patrons,  and  the  objects  of  idola- 
try .*•  Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been  degraded  from 
the  rank  of  angels  and  cast  down  into  the  infernal  pit  were 
still  permitted  to  roam  upon  earth  to  torment  the  bodies  and 
to  seduce  the  minds  of  sinful  men.  The  demons  soon  discov- 
ered and  abused  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human  heart 
towards  devotion,  and,  artfully  withdrawing  the  adoration  of 
mankind  from  their  Creator,  they  usurped  the  place  and  hon- 
ors of  the  Supreme  Deity.  By  the  success  of  their  malicious 
contrivances  they  at  once  gratified  their  own  vanity  and  re- 
venge, and  obtained  the  only  comfort  of  which  they  were  yet 
susceptible — ^the  hope  of  involving  the  human  species  in  the 
participation  of  their  guilt  and  misery.  It  was  confessed,  or 
at  least  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had  distributed  among 
themselves  the  most  important  characters  of  polytheism — one 
demon  assuming  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  another 
of  ^sculapius ;  a  third,  of  Venus ;  and  a  fourth,  perhaps,  of 
Apollo" — ^and  that,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long  experience 
and  aerial  nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute  with  suflScient 

"  The  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  primitive  Church  is  very  clearly  explained  by 
Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major  [c.  25,  p.  59,  ed.  Bened.] ;  by  Athenagoras,  Legat. 
e.  22,  etc.;  and  by  Lactantins,  Institut.  Divin.  ii.  14-19. 

"  Tertnllian  (Apolog.  c.  23)  alleges  the  confession  of  the  demons  themselves  as 
often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  Christian  exorcists. 
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skill  and  dignity  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken.  They 
hirked  in  the  temples,  instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  invent- 
ed fables,  pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed  to 
perform  miracles.  The  Christians,  who,  by  the  interposition 
of  evil  spirits,  could  so  readily  explain  every  preteraatural  ap- 
pearance, were  disposed  and  even  desirous  to  admit  the  most 
extravagant  fictions  of  the  pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  was  accompanied  with  horror.  The  most  tri- 
fiing  mark  of  respect  to  the  national  worship  he  considered  as 
a  direct  homage  yielded  to  the  demon,  and  as  an  act  of  rebell- 
ion against  the  majesty  of  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  first  but  arduous 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  preserve  himself  pure  and  undefiled  by 
Abhorrence  ^^^  practice  of  idolatry.  The  religion  of  the  nations 
Saiw^fo?*^*"  ^^  ^^^  merely  a  speculative  doctrine  professed  in 
idolatry.  ^j^^  gchools  or  prcachcd  in  the  temples.  The  innu- 
merable deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  interwov- 
en with  every  circumstance  of  business  or  pleasure,  of  public 
or  of  private  life ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape  the  ob- 
servance of  them  without  at  the  same  time  renouncing  the  com- 
merce of  mankind  and  all  the  offices  and  amusements  of  soci- 
ety."   The  important  transactions  of  peace  and  war 

Ceremouies.  ,  i     i     t  i  i  .r.  • 

were  prepared  or  concmdea  by  solemn  sacrmces  in 
which  the  magistrate,  the  senator,  and  the  soldier  were  obliged 
to  preside  or  to  participate."  The  public  spectacles  were  an 
essential  part  of  the  cheerful  devotion  of  the  pagans,  and  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  accept  as  the  most  grateful  offering  the 
games  that  the  prince  and  people  celebrated  in  honor  of  their 
peculiar  festivals.*'  The  Christian,  who  with  pious  horror  avoid- 

*'^  Tertullian  has  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  to  caution  his 
brethren  against  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilt.  Recogita  silvam,  et 
quantsB  latitant  spince. — De  Coronft  Militis,  c.  10. 

*^  The  Roman  senate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  consecrated  place  (Aulus 
Gellius,  xiv.  7).  Before  they  entered  on  business  eveiy  senator  dropped  some  wine 
and  frankincense  on  the  altar.     Sueton.  in  August,  c.  35. 

*^  See  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis.  This  severe  reformer  shows  no  more  indul- 
gence to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  than  to  a  combat  of  gladiators.  The  dress  of  the 
actors  particularly  offends  him.  By  the  use  of  the  lofty  buskin  they  impiously 
strive  to  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature  (c.  23). 
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ed  the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre,  found  himself 
encompassed  with  infernal  snares  in  every  convivial  entertain- 
ment as  often  as  his  friends,  invoking  the  hospitable  deities, 
poured  out  libations  to  eacli  other's  happiness."  When  the 
bride,  struggling  with  well-afiEected  reluctance,  was  forced  in 
hymeneal  pomp  over  the  threshold  of  her  new  habitation,**  or 
when  the  sad  procession  of  the  dead  slowly  moved  towards  the 
funeral  pile,**  the  Christian,  on  these  interesting  occasions,  was 
compelled  to  desert  the  persons  who  were  the  dearest  to  him 
rather  than  contract  the  guilt  inherent  to  those  impious  cere- 
monies. Every  art  and  every  trade  that  was  in  the 
least  concerned  in  the  framing  or  adorning  of  idols 
was  polluted  by  the  stain  of  idolatry*' — a  severe  sentence,  since 
it  devoted  to  eternal  misery  the  far  greater  part  of  the  commu- 
nity which  is  employed  in  the  exercise  of  liberal  or  mechanic 
professions.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity,  we  shall  perceive  tliat,  besides  the  immediate  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  and  the  holy  instruments  of  their  worship, 
the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fictions  consecrated  by  the  im- 
agination of  the  Greeks  were  introduced  as  the  richest  orna- 
ments of  the  houses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture  of  the  pagans.*' 

*'  The  ancient  practice  of  conclading  the  entertainment  with  libations  may  be 
found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca  in  their  last  moments  made  n  noble 
application  of  this  custom.  Postremo  stagnnm  calidie  aquie  introiit,  respergens 
proximos  sen'orum,  addit&  voce,  libare  se  liquoram  ilium  Jovi  Liberaton. — Tacit. 
Annul.  XV.  64. 

**  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus  on  the  nuptials  of  Mnnlius 
and  Julia,  '*0  Hymen,  Hymenieo  lu ! "    Quis  huic  Deo  compnrarier  ansit  ? 

^  The  ancient  funerals  (in  those  of  Misenns  and  Pallas)  are  no  less  accurately 
described  by  Virgil  than  they  are  illustrated  by  his  commentator  Servius.  The 
pile  itself  was  an  altar,  the  flumes  were  fed  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the 
assistants  were  sprinkled  with  lustral  water. 

**  Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  c.  11.* 

*"*  See  eveiy  part  of  Mont&ncon*s  Antiquities.  Even  the  reverses  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  wera  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature.  Here,  indeed,  the  scru- 
ples of  the  Christian  were  suspended  by  a  stronger  passion.*^ 

*  The  exaggerated  and  declamatory  opinions  of  Tertullian  ought  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  general  sentiment  of  the  early  Christians.  Gibbon  has  too  often  allowed 
himself  to  consider  the  peculiar  notions  of  certain  fathers  of  the  CImrch  as  inher- 
ent in  Christianity.     This  is  not  accurate. — G. 

^  All  this  scrupulous  nicety  is  at  variance  with  the  decision  of  St.  Paul  about 
meat  offered  to  idols,  I  Cor.  x.  21  to  32.— M. 
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Even  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  of  eloquence  and  poet- 
ry, flowed  from  the  same  impure  origin.  In  the  style  of  the 
fathers,  Apollo  and  the  Muses  were  the  organs  of  the  infernal 
spirit,  Homer  and  Yirgil  were  the  most  eminent  of  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  the  beautiful  mythology  which  pervades  aud  ani- 
mates the  compositions  of  their  genius  is  destined  to  celebrate 
the  glory  of  the  demons.  Even  the  common  language  of  Greece 
and  Rome  abounded  with  familiar  but  impious  expressions 
which  the  imprudent  Christian  might  too  carelessly  utter  or 
too  patiently  hear.** 

The  dangerous  temptations  which  on  every  side  lurked  in 

ambush  to  surprise  the  unguarded  believer  assailed  him  with 

redoubled  violence  on  the  days  of  solemn  festivals. 

Festivals 

So  artfully  were  they  framed  and  disposed  through- 
out the  year  that  superstition  always  wore  the  appearance  of 
pleasure  and  often  of  virtue."  Some  of  the  most  sacred  fes- 
tivals in  the  Roman  ritual  were  destined  to  salute  the  new  cal- 
ends of  January  with  vows  of  public  and  private  felicity ;  to 
indulge  the  pious  remembrance  of  the  dead  and  living ;  to  as- 
certain the  inviolable  bounds  of  property ;  to  hail,  on  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  the  genial  powera  of  fecundity ;  to  perpetuate 
the  two  memorable  eras  of  Rome,  the  foundation  of  the  city 
and  that  of  the  republic ;  and  to  restore  during  the  humane 
license  of  the  Saturnalia  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind. 
Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  Chris- 
tians for  such  impious  ceremonies  by  the  scrupulous  delicacy 
which  they  displayed  on  a  much  less  alarming  occasion.  On 
days  of  general  festivity  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to 
adoi*n  their  doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel,  and 
to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  of  flowers.  This  innocent 
and  elegant  practice  might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  a 


*'  Tertallian  de  Idololntria,  c.  20,  21,  22.  If  a  pagan  friend  (on  the  occasion, 
perhaps,  of  sneezing)  ased  the  familiar  expression  of  '*  Jupiter  bless  you,"  the 
Cliiistian  was  obliged  to  protest  against  the  divinity  of  Jupiter. 

**  Consult  the  most  labored  work  of  Ovid,  his  imperfect  Fasti.  He  finished  no 
more  than  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  compilation  of  Macrobins  is 
called  the  Saturnalia,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  first  book  that  beai-s  any 
relation  to  the  title. 
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mere  civil  institution.  But  it  most  unluckily  liappened  that 
the  doors  were  under  the  protection  of  the  household  gods, 
that  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the  lover  of  Daphne,  and  that 
garlands  of  flowers,  though  frequently  worn  as  a  symbol  either 
of  joy  or  mourning,  had  been  dedicated  in  their  first  origin  to 
the  service  of  superstition.  The  trembling  Christians,  who 
were  persuaded  in  this  instance  to  comply  with  the  fashion 
of  their  country  and  the  commands  of  the  magistrate,  labored 
under  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  from  the  reproaches  of 
their  own  conscience,  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  the  de- 
nunciations of  divine  vengeance.'* 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  was  required  to  guard 
the  chastity  of  the  Gospel  from  the  infectious  breath  of  idol- 
zeai  for  ^^U'  The  supcrstitious  observances  of  public  or 
chriBtianity.  private  ritcs  wcre  carelessly  practised,  from  educa- 
tion and  habit,  by  the  followers  of  the  established  religion. 
But  as  often  as  they  occurred,  they  aflEorded  the  Christians  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  and  confirming  their  zealous  opposi- 
tion. By  these  frequent  protestations  their  attachment  to  the 
faith  was  continually  fortified ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  zeal,  they  combated  with  the  more  ardor  and  success 
in  the  holy  war  which  they  had  undertaken  against  the  em- 
pire of  the  demons. 

II.  The  writings  of  Cicero"  represent  in  the  most  lively 
colors  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples  against  the 
fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though  melancholy 

**  TertuUian  has  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  the  rash  action  of 
a  Christian  soldier  who,  hy  throwing  away  his  crown  of  laurel,  had  exposed  him- 
self and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  By  the  mention  of  the  em- 
perors (Severns  and  Caracalla)  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  M.  do 
Tillemont,  that  Tertullian  composed  his  treatise  De  Coronft  long  before  he  wus 
engaged  in  the  errors  of  the  Montanists.  See  Memoires  EccMsiastiques,  tom.  iii. 
p.  384. 

**  In  particular,  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  and  the  treatise  De 
Seaectute,  and  the  Somninm  Scipionis,  contain,  in  the  most  beautiful  language, 
everything  that  Grecian  philosophy  or  Roman  good  sense  could  possibly  suggest 
on  this  dark  but  important  object. 
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position,  that  the  fatal  stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases  ns  from 
Tm  sboond  the  calamities  of  life,  and  that  those  can  no  long- 
The  doctrine  ^^'  suffer  who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a 
taiky  o?the'^'  ^^^  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a 
the  pwioSo-  T^ove  exalted,  and  in  some  respects  a  juster,  idea  of 
phers;  human  nature,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 

the  sublime  inquiry  their  reason  had  been  often  guided  by  their 
imagination,  and  that  their  imagination  had  been  prompted  by 
their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with  complacency  the  ex- 
tent of  their  own  mental  powers,  when  they  exercised  the  va- 
rious faculties  of  memory,  of  fancy,  and  of  judgment  in  the 
most  profound  speculations  or  the  most  important  labors,  and 
when  they  reflected  on  the  desire  of  fame,  which  transported 
them  into  future  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of 
the  grave,  they  were  unwilling  to  confound  themselves  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose  that  a  being  for  whose 
dignity  they  entertained  the  most  sincere  admiration  could 
be  limited  to  a  spot  of  earth  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration. 
With  this  favorable  prepossession,  they  summoned  to  their  aid 
the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of  Metaphysics.  They  soon 
discovered  that,  as  none  of  the  properties  of  matter  will  apply 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  human  soul  must  consequent- 
ly be  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body — pure,  simple,  and 
spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a  much 
higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness  after  the  release  from 
its  corporeal  prison.  From  these  specious  and  noble  princi- 
ples the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Plato  de- 
duced a  very  unjustifiable  conclusion,  since  they  asserted  not 
only  the  future  immortality,  but  the  past  eternity  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  consider  as  a  portion  of 
the  infinite  and  self-existing  spirit  which  pervades  and  sustains 
the  universe."  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  senses 
and  the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve  to  amuse  the  lei- 
sure of  a  philosophic  mind,  or,  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  it  might 


"  The  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  so  far,  at  least,  as  that  doctrine  is  compati- 
ble with  religion,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  See 
Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich^isme,  1.  vi.  ch.  4. 
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sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue;  but 
the  faint  impression  which  had  been  received  in  the  schools 
was  soon  obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active 
life.  We  are  sufSciently  acquainted  with  the  eminent  persons 
who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  of  the  first  Csesars — 
with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives — ^to  be 
assured  that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by 
any  serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  fut- 
ure state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Bome  the  ablest 
orators  were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hear- 
ers by  exposing  that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opin- 
ion, which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a  lib- 
eral education  and  understanding.*' 

Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  philosophy  can 
extend  no  further  than  feebly  to  point  out  the  desire,  the  hope, 
amoDg  the  ^^i  *^  most,  the  probability  of  a  future  state,  there  is 
SISJSb  and  nothing,  except  a  divine  revelation,  that  can  ascer- 
^™*'  tain  the  existence  and  describe  the  condition  of  the 

invisible  country  which  is  destined  to  receive  the  souls  of  men 
after  their  separation  from  the  body.  But  we  may  perceive 
several  defects  inherent  to  the  popular  religions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  which  rendered  them  very  unequal  to  so  arduous  a 
task.  1.  The  general  system  of  their  mythology  was  unsup- 
ported by  any  solid  proofs ;  and  the  wisest  amongst  the  pagans 
had  already  disclaimed  its  usurped  authority.  2.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned  to  the  fancy 
of  painters  and  of  poets,  who  peopled  them  with  so  many 
phantoms  and  monsters,  who  dispensed  their  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments with  so  little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most 
congenial  to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  disgraced 
by  the  absurd  mixture  of  the  wildest  fictions.**    3.  The  doc- 

"  See  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  61.  C«sar  ap.  Sallust  de  Bell.  Catilin.  c.  51.  Ja- 
▼enal.  Satir.  ii.  149  : 

Esse  aliquid  manes,  et  subterranea  regna. 

Nee  paeri  ci'edunt,  nisi  qai  nondam  lere  lavantar. 
^  The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  gives  a  very  dreary  and  incoherent  account 
of  the  infernal  shades.    Pindar  and  Virgil  have  embellished  the  picture ;  but  even 

IL— 7 
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tnoe  of  a  f  ntnre  state  was  scarcely  considered  amongst  the  de- 
Tout  polvtheists  of  Greece  and  Borne  as  a  fondamental  article 
of  faith.  The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related  to  public 
ecrmmuriities  rather  than  to  private  indiridnals,  was  princi- 
pailj  displayed  on  the  visible  theatre  of  the  present  world. 
The  petitions  which  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Jnpiter  or 
Apollo  expressed  the  anxiety  of  their  worshippers  for  tempo- 
ral happiness,  and  their  ignorance  or  indifference  concerning 
ttofrtt^vbe  *  future  life.*  The  important  truth  of  the  immor- 
bMUriaai;  xg^ij  ^f  the  soul  was  inculcatcd  with  more  dili- 
gence as  well  as  success  in  India,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Gaul ;  and  since  we  cannot  attribute  such  a  difference  to  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  we  must  ascribe  it  to 
the  influence  of  an  established  priesthood,  which  employed 
the  motives  of  virtue  as  the  instrument  of  ambition.'* 

We  might  naturally  expect  that  a  principle  so  essential  to 
religion  would  have  been  revealed  in  the  clearest  terms  to  the 
Among  the  choscu  people  of  Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely 
Jew»;  jjgyg  hoQTi  intrustcd  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  of 

Aaron.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adore  the  mysterious  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,"  when  we  discover  that  the  doctrine 

those  poetii,  though  more  correct  than  their  great  model,  nre  guilty  of  very  strange 
inconnistencies.  See  Bnyle,  K^ponses  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincia],  part  iii. 
ch.  22. 

**  See  the  sixteenth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  thirteenth  satire  of 
Juvenal,  and  the  second  satire  of  Persius :  these  popular  discourses  express  the 
sentiment  and  language  of  the  mnltitude. 

**  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls,  we  may  observe  that  they  intrusted,  not 
only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  security  of  another  world.  Vetus 
iUe  mos  Gallorum  occurrit  (says  Valerius  Maximns,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  §  10)  quos,  memo- 
ria  proditum  est,  pecunias  mutnas,  queo  his  apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare  solltos. 
The  same  custom  is  more  darkly  insinuated  by  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  just  proportion  to  the  credit  of  the 
merchant,  and  that  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy  profession  a  character  of 
responsibility  which  could  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any  other  order  of  men. 

*'  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  assigns  a  veiy 
curious  reason  for  the  omission,  and  most  ingeniously  retorts  it  on  the  unbe- 
lievers.*   

*  The  hypothesis  of  Warburton  concerning  this  remarkable  fact,  which,  as  far 
At  the  hw  o/MoafSy  is  unquestionable,  made  few  disciples;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  it  could  be  intended  by  the  author  himself  for  more  than  a  display  of 
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of  the  immoii;ality  of  the  soul  is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses ; 
it  is  darkly  insinuated  by  the  prophets ;  and  during  the  long 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Baby- 
lonian servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well  as  fears  of  the  Jews  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the 
present  life.*'    After  Cyrus  had  permitted  the  exiled  nation 


"  See  Le  Clerc  (Prolegomena  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  §  1,  c.  8).  His  authority  seems 
to  carry  the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  written  a  learned  and  judicious  commentary 
on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 


intellectual  strength.  Modern  ^vriters  have  accounted  in  Tarions  ways  for  the 
silence  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to 
Michaelis,  *' Moses  wrote  as  nn  historian  and  as  a  lawgiver;  he  regulated  the  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  rather  than  the  religious  belief  of  his  people ;  and  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  law  being  temporal,  he  had  no  occasion,  and  as  a  civil  legislator  could 
not  with  propriety,  threaten  punishments  in  another  world."  See  Michaelis,  Laws 
of  Moses,  art.  272,  vol.  iv.  p.  201),  Eng.  trans. ;  and  Syntagma  Commentationum, 
p.  80,  quoted  by  Guizot.  M.  Guizot  adds  the  **  ingenious  conjecture  of  a  pliilo- 
sophic  theologian,"  which  approximates  to  an  opinion  long  entertained  by  the 
editor.  That  writer  believes  that,  in  the  state  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  the 
legislator,  this  doctrine,  become  popular  among  the  Jews,  would  necessarily  have 
given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  idolatrous  superstitions  which  he  wished  to  prevent. 
His  primary  object  was  to  establish  a  firm  theocracy,  to  make  his  people  the  con- 
•  servators  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the  basis  upon  which  Christianity 
was  hereafter  to  rest.  He  carefully  excluded  everything  which  could  obscure  or 
weaken  that  doctrine.  Other  nations  had  strangely  abused  their  notions  on  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  Moses  wished  to  prevent  this  abuse :  hence  he  forbade 
the  Jews  from  consulting  necromancers  (those  who  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead). 
Deut.  xviii.  1 1.  Those  who  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  pagans  and  of  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  facility  with  which  idolatry  crept  in  on  every  side,  will  not  be  aston- 
ished that  Moses'has  not  developed  a  doctrine  of  which  the  influence  might  be 
more  pernicious  than  useful  to  his  people.  Ornt.  Fest.  de  Yitse  Immort.  Spe 
etc.  auct.  Ph.  Alb.  Stapfer,  p.  12, 13,  20,  Berne,  1787. 

Moses,  as  well  from  the  intimations  scattered  in  his  writings,  the  passage  relat- 
ing to  the  translation  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24),  the  prohibition  -of  necromancy  (Mi- 
chaelis believes  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  though  this  opinion  is 
in  general  rejected ;  other  learned  writers  consider  this  book  to  be  coeval  with  and 
known  to  Moses),  as  from  his  long  residence  in  "Egypt  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Egyptian  wisdom,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  But  this  doctrine,  if  popularly  known  among  the  Jews,  must  have  been 
purely  Egyptian,  and,  as  so,  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  religious  system 
of  that  country.  It  was,  no  doubt,  moulded  up  with  the  tenet  of  the  transmigi'ation 
of  the  soul,  perhaps  with  notions  analogous  to  the  emanation  system  of  India,  in 
which  the  human  soul  was  an  efflux  from,  or  indeed  a  part  of,  the  Deity.  The 
Mosaic  religion  drew  a  wide  and  impassable  interval  between  the  Creator  and  cre- 
ated human  beings ;  in  this  it  difiered  from  the  Egyptian  and  all  the  Eastern  re- 
ligions. As,  then,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  thus  inseparably  blended  with 
those  foreign  religions  which  were  altogether  to  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy,  Moses 
maintained  silence  on  this  point,  and  a  purer  notion  of  it  was  left  to  be  developed 
at  a  more  favorable  period  in  the  history  of  man. — M. 
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to  return  into  the  promised  land,  and  after  Ezra  had  restored 
the  ancient  records  of  their  religion,  two  celebrated  sects,  the 
Saddncees  and  the  Pharisees,  insensibly  arose  at  Jerusalem.** 
The  f orm^,  selected  from  the  more  opulent  and  distinguished 
ranks  of  society,  were  strictly  attached  to  the  Kteral  sense  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  they  piously  rejected  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  as  an  opinion  that  received  no  countenance  from  the 
divine  book,  which  they  revered  as  the  only  rule  of  their  faitli. 
To  the  authority  of  Scripture  the  Pharisees  added  that  of  tra- 
dition, and  they  accepted,  under  the  name  of  traditions,  several 
speculative  tenets  from  the  philosophy  or  religion  of  the  East- 
em  nations.  The  doctrines  of  fate  or  predestination,  of  angels 
and  spirits,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
were  in  the  number  of  these  new  ai-ticles  of  belief ;  and  as  the 
Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  had  drawn  into 
their  party  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  became  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  synagogue 
under  the  reign  of  the  Asmonsean  princes  and  pontiffs.  The 
temper  of  the  Jews  was  incapable  of  contenting  itself  with 
such  a  cold  and  languid  assent  as  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  a 
poly theist ;  and  as  soon  as  they  admitted  the  idea  of  a  f  ntui*e 
state,  they  embraced  it  with  the  zeal  which  has  always  formed 
the  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Their  zeal,  however,  added 
nothing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability ;  and  it  was  still 
necessary  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality,  which  had 
been  dictated  by  nature,  approved  by  reason,  and  received  by 
superstition,  should  obtain  the  sanction  of  divine  truth  from 
the  authority  and  example  of  Christ. 

When  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness  was  proposed  to 
mankind  on  condition  of  adopting  the  faith  and  of  observing 
nmong  the  *^^®  prcccpts  of  the  Gospcl,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so 
chrisflaDB.      advautagcous  an  offer  should  have  been  accepted 


**  Joseph.  Antiqoitat.  1.  xiii.  c.  10  [§  5  seq.] ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8  [§  2].  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Sadducees  admitted 
only  the  Pentateuch ;  but  it  has  pleased  some  modem  critics  to  add  the  prophets 
to  their  creed,  and  to  suppose  that  they  contented  themselves  with  rejecting  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  Dr.  Jortin  has  argued  that  point  in  his  Bemarks  oa 
Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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by  great  nnmbere  of  every  religion,  of  every  rank,  and  of 
every  province  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  ancient  Christians 
were  animated  by  a  contempt  for  their  present  existence,  and 
by  a  just  confidence  of  immortality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and 
imperfect  faith  of  modem  ages  cannot  give  us  any  adequate 
notion.    In  the  primitive  Church  the  influence  of 


end  of  the      truth  was  very  powerfully  strengthened  by  an  opin- 


ion which,  however  it  may  deserve  respect  for  its 
usefulness  and  antiquity,  has  not  been  found  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience. It  was  universally  believed  that  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  at  hand.'  The  near 
approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been  predicted  by  the 
apostles;  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved  by  their  earliest 
disciples ;  and  those  who  understood  in  their  literal  sense  the 
discourses  of  Christ  himself  were  obliged  to  expect  the  second 
and  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds,  before 
that  generation  was  totally  extinguished  which  had  beheld  his 
humble  condition  upon  earth,  and  which  might  still  be  witness 
of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  under  Vespasian  or  Hadrian. 
The  revolution  of  seventeen  centuries  has  instructed  us  not 
to  press  too  closely  the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and 
revelation ;  but  as  long  as,  for  wise  purposes,  this  error  was 
permitted  to  subsist  in  the  Church,  it  was  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  effects  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christians, 
who  lived  in  the  awful  expectation  of  that  moment  when  the 
globe  itself,  and  all  the  various  race  of  mankind,  should  trem- 
ble at  the  appearance  of  their  divine  Judge.** 

••  This  expectation  was  countenftnced  hy  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  by  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  Erasmus  removes 
the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor ;  and  the  learned  Grotius  vent- 
ures to  insinuate  that,  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  was  permitted  to 
take  place.*  

*  This  was,  in  fact,  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah,  from 
which  the  minds  of  the  apostles  themselves  were  bnt  gradually  detached.  See 
Bertholdt,  Christologia  Judieorum,  concluding  chapters. — M. 

*  Some  modern  theologians  explain  it  without  discovering  either  allegory  or  de- 
ception. They  say  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  proclaimed  the  ruin  of  Je- 
rusalem and  of  the  temple,  speaks  of  his  second  coming,  and  the  signs  which  were 
to  precede  it ;  but  those  who  believed  that  the  moment  was  near  deceived  them- 
selves as  to  the  sense  of  two  words— an  error  which  still  subsists  in  our  versions 
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The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  millenninm  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  second  coining  of  Christ.  As 
_     .      ,     the  works  of  the  creation  had  been  finished  in  six 

Doctrine  of_  ,.,..,.  t 

the  miiien-  dajs,  their  duration,  in  their  present  state,  according 
to  a  tradition  which  was  attributed  to  the  prophet 
Elijah,  was  fixed  to  six  thousand  years."  By  the  same  analo- 
gy it  was  inferred  that  this  long  period  of  labor  and  conten- 
tion, which  was  now  almost  elapsed,*'  would  be  succeeded  by 
a  joyful  Sabbath  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  Christ,  with 
the  triumphant  band  of  the  saints,  and  the  elect  who  had  es- 
caped death,  or  who  had  been  miraculously  revived,  would 

*'  See  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  pait  iii.  c.  5.  This  tradition  may  be' traced  as 
high  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  wrote  in  the  first  centoiy,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew.* 

"  The  primitive  Church  of  Antioch  computed  alniost  6000  j^ears  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Africanus,  Lactantius,  and  the  Grfeek 
Church  have  reduced  that  number  to  5500 ;  and  Eusebius  has  contented  himself 
with  5200  years.  These  calculations  were  formed  on  the  Septuagint,  which  was 
universally  received  during  the  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate 
and  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  determined  the  moderns,  Protestants  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics, to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years ;  though  in  the  study  of  profane  an- 
tiquity they  often  find  themselves  straitened  by  those  narrow  limits.^ 


of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  29, 84.  In  verse  29  we  read,  *'  Im- 
mediately after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,"  etc.  The 
Greek  word  eit^eatc  signifies  all  at  once,  suddenly ^  not  immediately ;  so  that  it  sig- 
nifies only  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  signs  which  Jesus  Christ  announces,  noi 
the  shortness  of  the  interval  which  was  to  separate  them  from  the  '*  days  of  tribu- 
lation," of  which  he  was  speaking.  The  verse  34  is  this :  "  Verily  I  say  nnto  you, 
this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled."  Jesus,  speak- 
ing to  his  disciples,  uses  these  words,  17  yeved  a^rti^  which  the  translators  have 
rendered  by  *Uhis  generation,"  but  which  means  the  race,  the  filiation  of  my  dis- 
ciples ;  that  is,  he  speaks  of  a  class  of  men,  not  of  a  generation.  The  true  sense, 
then,  according  to  these  learned  men,  is,  '*  In  trutli  I  tell  you  that  this  race  of  men, 
of  which  you  are  the  commencement,  shall  not  pass  away  till  this  shall  take  place ;" 
that  is  to  say,  the  succession  of  Christians  shall  not  cease  till  his  coming.  See 
Commentary  of  M.PauIus  on  the  New  Test.,  edit.  1802,  torn.  iii.  p.  445, 446. — G. 

Others,  as  RosenmUller  and  Kuinoel,  in  loc.,  confine  this  passage  to  a  highly 
figurative  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  city  and  polity. — M. 

*■  In  fact,  it  is  purely  Jewish.  See  Mosheim,  de  Reb.  Christ,  ii.  8 ;  Ligfatfoot's 
Works,  8vo  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Judseorum,  c.  38. — M. 

^  Most  of  the  mora  learned  modem  English  Protestants,  Dr.  Hales,  Mr.  Faber, 
Dr.  liussel,  as  well  as  the  Continental  writers,  adopt  the  larger  chronology.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  narrower  system  was  framed  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias ;  it 
was  clearly  neither  that  of  St.  Paul,  nor  of  Josephus,  nor  of  the  Samaritan  text. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  chronology  of  the  earlier  Scriptures  should 
ever  have  been  made  a  religious  question. — ^M. 
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reign  upon  earth  till  the  time  appointed  for  the  last  and  gen- 
eral resurrection.  So  pleasing  was  this  hope  to  the  mind  of 
believers  that  the  New  Jerusalem^  the  seat  of  this  blissful 
kingdom,  was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the  gayest  colors  of 
the  imagination.  A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure  and  spir- 
itual pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  refined  for  its  inhab- 
itants, who  were  still  supposed  to  possess  their  human  nature 
and  senses.  A  garden  of  Eden,  with  the  amusements  of  the 
pastoral  life,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  so- 
ciety which  prevailed  under  the  Roman  empire.  A  city  was 
therefore  erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a  supernat- 
ural plenty  of  corn  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the  adjacent 
territory ;  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  whose  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions the  happy  and  benevolent  people  was  never  to  be 
restrained  by  any  jealous  laws  of  exclusive  property."  The 
assurance  of  such  a  millennium  was  carefully  inculcated  by  a 
succession  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr"  and  Irenseus,  who 
conversed  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  down 
to  Lactantius,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine.** 
Tliough  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  reigning  sentiment  of  the  orthodox  believers ; 
and  it  seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires  and  apprehensions 

**  Most  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  misrepresentntion  of  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  grossest  images  may  be  found  in  Irenae- 
us  (1.  T.  [c.  23]  p.  455  [edit.  Oxon.  1702]),  the  disciple  of  Fapias  who  had  seen  the 
apostle  St.  John. 

**  See  the  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Tryphon,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
Lactantius.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allege  all  the  intermediate  fathers,  as  the  £»ct  is 
not  disputed.    Yet  the  curious  reader  may  consult  DailM  de  Usu  Patrum,  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

**  The  testimony  of  Justin  of  his  own  faith,  and  that  of  his  orthodox  brethren, 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  millennium  is  delivered  in  the  clearest  and  most  solemn  man- 
ner (Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte  Jud.  p.  177, 178,  edit.  Benedictin.).  If  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  important  passage  there  is  anything  like  an  inconsistency,  we  may  im- 
pute it,  as  we  think  proper,  either  to  the  author  or  to  his  transcribei-s.* 


'The  millennium  is  described,  in  what  once  stood  as  the  4 1st  Article  of  the 
English  Church  (see  Collier,  Eccles.  Hist.,  for  Articles  of  £dw.  VI.),  as  '*a  fable 
of  Jewish  dotage."  The  whole  of  these  gross  and  earthly  images  may  be  traced 
in  the  works  which  treat  on  the  Jewish  traditions,  in  Lightfoot,  Schoetgen,  and 
Eisenmenger ;  Das  entdeckte  Judenthum,  vol.  ii.  p.  809 ;  and  briefly  in  Bertholdt, 
i.  c.  38, 39.— M. 
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of  mankind  that  it  must  have  contributed  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  when 
the  edifice  of  the  Church  was  almost  completed,  the  temporary 
support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign  upon 
earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound  allegory ;  was  consid- 
ered by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  useless  opinion ;  and  was  at 
length  rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fanati- 
cism." A  mysterious  prophecy,  which  still  forms  a  part  of 
the  sacred  canon,  but  which  was  thought  to  favor  the  exploded 
sentiment,  has  very  naiTowly  escaped  the  proscription  of  the 
Church." 

Whilst  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  temporal  reign  were 
promised  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  most  dreadful  calami- 
„   ^      .     ties  were  denounced  against  an  unbelieving  world. 

Conflagration    _,  _,_        ,  .     _    *=•__  t  ^  t 

of  Rome  and    The  edificatiou  of  the  New  Jerusalem  was  to  ad- 

of  the  world.  .  -i       i         -i  •  <•     t 

vance  by  equal  steps  with  the  destruction  of  the 
mystic  Babylon;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  who  reigned 
before  Constantino  persisted  in  the  profession  of  idolatry,  the 

"*  Dupin,  Biblioth^que  EccMsiastique,  torn.  i.  p.  223,  torn.  ii.  p.  366,  and  Mos- 
heim,  p.  720 ;  though  the  latter  of  these  learned  divines  is  not  altogether  candid 
on  this  occasion. 

^  In  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  the  year  360),  the  Apocalypse  was  tacitly 
excluded  from  the  sacred  canon  by  the  same  churches  of  Asia  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint  of  Sulpicius  Sererus  that  their 
sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the  greater  number  of  Christians  of  his  time.  From 
what  causes,  then,  is  the  Apocalypse  at  present  so  generally  received  by  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  churches  ?  The  following  ones  may  be  assigned : 
1.  The  Greeks  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  impostor  who,  in  the  sixth 
century,  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysius  the  Araopagite.  2.  A  just  apprehen- 
sion tliat  the  grammarians  might  become  more  important  than  the  theologians  en- 
gaged the  Council  of  Trent  to  fix  the  seal  of  their  infallibility  on  all  the  books  of 
Scripture  contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  number  of  which  (he  Apocalypse 
was  fortunately  included  (Fr.  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino,  1.  ii.)*  3.  The 
advantage  of  turning  those  mysterious  prophecies  against  the  See  of  Rome  inspired 
the  Pi;otestants  with  uncommon  veneration  for  so  useful  an  ally.  See  the  ingen- 
ious and  elegant  discourses  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield  on  that  unpromis- 
ing subject.*  

*  The  exclusion  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  improbably  assigned  to  its  ob\*iou8  un- 
fitness to  be  read  in  churches.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  history  of  the  inteipreta- 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse  would  not  give  a  very  favorable  view  either  of  the  wisdom 
or  the  charity  of  the  successive  ages  of  Christianity.  Wetstein's  interpretation, 
differently  modified,  is  adopted  by  most  Continental  scholars. — M. 
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epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied  to  the  city  and  to  the  empire 
of  Rome.  A  regular  series  was  prepared  of  all  the  moral  and 
physical  evils  which  can  afflict  a  flourishing  nation :  intestine 
discord,  and  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest  barbarians  from  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  North ;  pestilence  and  famine,  com- 
ets and  eclipses,  earthquakes  and  inundations.*'  All  these 
were  only  so  many  preparatory  and  alarming  signs  of  the 
great  catastrophe  of  Eome,  when  the  country  of  the  Scipios 
and  CfiBsars  should  be  consumed  by  a  flame  from  heaven,  and 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  with  her  palaces,  her  temples,  and 
her  triumphal  arches,  should  be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  Are 
and  brimstone.  It  might,  however,  afford  some  consolation  to 
Koman  vanity  that  the  period  of  their  empire  would  be  that 
of  the  world  itself ;  which,  as  it  had  once  perished  by  the  ele- 
ment of  water,  was  destined  to  experience  a  second  and  a 
speedy  destruction  from  the  element  of  fire.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  general  conflagration,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  very  hap- 
pily coincided  with  the  tradition  of  the  East,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  nature ;  and  even  the  coun- 
try which,  from  religious  motives,  had  been  chosen  for  the 
origin  and  principal  scene  of  the  conflagration  was  the  best 
adapted  for  that  pui'pose  by  natural  and  physical  causes — ^by 
its  deep  caverns,  beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volcanoes,  of 
which  those  of  -^tna,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Lipari  exhibit  a 
very  imperfect  representation.  The  calmest  and  most  intrep- 
id sceptic  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  the  world  by  fire  was  in  itself 
extremely  probable.  The  Christian,  who  founded  his  belief 
much  less  on  the  fallacious  arguments  of  reason  than  on  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  ex- 
pected it  with  terror  and  confidence  as  a  certain  and  approach- 
ing event ;  and,  as  his  mind  was  perpetually  filled  with  the 

"  LactanUus  (Institat.  Divin.  vii.  15,  etc.)  relates  the  dismal  tale  of  futurity  with 
greift  spirit  and  eloquence.* 


*■  Lactantius  had  a  notion  of  a  gi*eat  Asiatic  empire,  which  was  previously  to 
rise  on  the  rains  of  the  Roman :  '^  quod  Romanum  nomen  (horret  animus  dicere,*  sed 
dicam,  quia  futurum  est)  tolletur  de  terrft,  et  imperiuro  in  Asiam  revertetur."— M. 
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solemn  idea,  he  considered  every  disaster  that  happened  to  the 
empire  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an  expiring  world." 

The  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
pagans  on  account  of  their  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  the  di- 
The  pagans  ^ine  truth  seems  to  offend  the  reason  and  the  hu- 
etVrMipnn-  canity  of  the  present  age.'*  But  the  primitive 
isbment.  Churdi,  whoso  faith  was  of  a  much  firmer  consist- 
ence, delivered  over,  without  hesitation,  to  eternal  torture  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  human  species.  A  charitable  hope 
might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  favor  of  Socrates,  or  some  other 
sages  of  antiquity  who  had  consulted  the  light  of  reason  be- 
fore that  of  the  Gospel  had  arisen."  But  it  was  unanimously 
aflSrmed  that  those  who,  since  the  birth  or  the  death  of  Christ, 
had  obstinately  persisted  in  the  worship  of  the  demons,  nei- 
ther deserved  nor  could  expect  a  pardon  from  the  irritated 
justice  of  the  Deity.  These  rigid  sentiments,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  appear  to  have  infused  a  spirit 
of  bitterness  into  a  system  of  love  and  harmony.  The  ties  of 
blood  and  friendship  were  frequently  torn  asunder  by  the 
difference  of  religious  faith ;  and  the  Christians  who,  in  this 
world,  found  themselves  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  pa- 
gans, were  sometimes  seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual 
pride  to  delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  future  triumph. 
"  You  are  fond  of  spectacles,"  exclaims  the  stem  TertuUian ; 

~  On  this  subject  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  entertained  with  the  third  part 
of  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory.  He  blends  philosophy,  Scripture,  and  tradition  into 
one  magnificent  system,  in  the  description  of  which  he  displays  a  strength  of  fan- 
cy not  inferior  to  that  of  Milton  himself. 

^**  And  yet,  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  individuals,  it  is  still  the  public 
doctrine  of  all  the  Christian  churches ;  nor  can  even  our  own  refuse  to  admit  the 
conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  eighth  and  the  eighteenth  of  her  Articles. 
The  Jansenists,  who  have  so  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain 
this  sentiment  with  distinguished  zeal ;  and  the  learned  M.  de  TilMmont  never 
dismisses  a  virtuous  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation.  Zuinglius  is 
perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  sentiment,  and 
he  gave  no  less  offence  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the  Catholics.  See  Bossuet,  llis- 
toire  des  Variations  des  ^lises  Frotestantes,  1.  ii.  ch.  19-22. 

^^  Justin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  tlie  philosophers  were 
instructed  by  the  Logos,  confounding  its  double  signification  of  the  human  rea- 
son and  of  the  Divine  Word. 
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"expect  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles — tlie  last  and  eternal 
judgment  of  the  universe.  How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh, 
how  rejoice,  how  exalt,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  mon- 
archs  and  fancied  gods  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  dark- 
ness ;  so  many  magistrates,  who  persecuted  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  against 
the  Christians ;  so  many  sage  philosopher  blushing  in  red-hot 
flames  with  their  deluded  scholars ;  so  many  celebrated  poets 
trembling  before  the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of  Christ ;  so 
many  tragedians,  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own 
suflferings;  so  many  dancers — ^"  But  the  humanity  of  the 
reader  will  permit  me  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this 
infernal  description  which  the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a 
long  variety  of  affected  and  unfeeling  witticisms." 

Doubtless  there  were  many  among  the  primitive  Christians 

of  a  temper  more  suitable  to  the  meekness  and  charity  of  their 

Pi'ofession.    There  were  many  who  felt  a  sincere 

Were  often       ^  ,  _  __  ^i.i..i  , 

converted  by  compassiou  for  the  danger  of  their  friends  and 
countrymen,  and  who  exerted  the  most  benevolent 
zeal  to  save  them  from  the  impending  destruction.  The  care- 
less polytheist,  assailed  by  new  and  unexpected  terrors,  against 
which  neither  his  priests  nor  his  philosophers  could  afford  him 
any  certain  protection,  was  very  frequently  terrified  and  sub- 
dued by  the  menace  of  eternal  tortures.  His  fears  might  as- 
sist the  progress  of  his  faith  and  reason ;  and,  if  he  could  once 
persuade  himself  to  suspect  that  the  Christian  religion  might 
possibly  be  true,  it  became  an  easy  task  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  the  safest  and  most  prudent  party  that  he  could  possi- 
bly embrace. 

III.  The  supernatural  gifts  which  even  in  this  life  were 
ascribed  to  the  Christians  above  the  rest  of  mankind  must 


^'  Tertnllian.  do  SpectacuHs,  c.  80.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  author- 
ity which  the  zealous  African  had  acquired,  it  may  he  suiBcient  to  allege  the  testi- 
mony of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  guide  of  all  the  Western  churches  (see  Prudent. 
Hym.  xiii.  100).  As  often  as  he  applied  himself  to  his  daily  study  of  the  writings 
of  Tertnllian,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  '*Da  mihi  mngistrum" — Give  me  my 
master  (Hleronym.  de  Viris  lUustrihus,  torn.  i.  p.  284  [c.  63,  torn.  ii.  p.  878,  edit. 
Vallars.]). 
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have  conduced  to  their  own  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to 
The  TniBD  ^^^  conviction  of  iufidels.  Besides  the  occasional 
Mtracaions  prodigics  wliich  might  sometimes  be  eflEected  by 
primliiv?"^®  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  when  he 
Church.  suspended  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, the  Christian  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  and 
their  first  disciples,"  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  miraculous  powers ;  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision,  and  of 
prophecy ;  the  power  of  expelling  demons,  of  healing  the  sick, 
and  of  raising  the  dead.  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
was  frequently  communicated  to  the  contemporaries  of  Ire- 
nseus,  though  Irensus  himself  was  left  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  barbarous  dialect  whilst  he  preached  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  natives  of  Gaul.'*  The  divine  inspiration,  whether 
it  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping  vis- 
ion, is  described  as  a  favor  very  liberally  bestowed  on  all  ranks 
of  the  faithful,  on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon 
bishops.  When  their  devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared 
by  a  course  of  prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  to  receive  the 
extraordinary  impulse,  they  were  transported  out  of  their 
senses,  and  delivered  in  ecstasy  what  was  inspired,  being  mere 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who 
blows  into  it."    We  may  add  that  the  design  of  these  visions 

^*  Notwithstanding  the  evasions  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  is  impossible  to  oyerlook 
the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration  which  may  be  found  in  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers.* 

**  Ireniens  adv.  Hsres.  Prooem.  p.  3.  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  96,  etc.) 
observes  that  as  this  pretension,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  difficult  to  support  by 
art,  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.     The  observation  suits  his  hypothesis.^ 

^*  Athenagoras  in  Legatione.  Justin  Martyr,  Cohoit.  ad  Gentes.  Tertullian. 
advers.  Marcionem,  1.  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very  unlike  the  prophetic 
fury  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  ii.  54)  expresses  so  little  reverence. 


*■  Gibbon  should  have  noticed  the  distinct  and  remarkable  passage  from  Clirys- 
ostom,  quoted  by  Middleton  (Works,  voL  i.  p.  105),  in  which  he  affirms  the  long 
discontinuance  of  miracles  as  a  notorious  fact. — M. 

^  Except  in  the  Life  of  Fachomius,  an  Egyptian  monk  of  the  fourth  century 
(see  Jortin,  Eccles.  Hist.  i.  p.  368,  edit.  1805),  and  the  later  (not  earlier)  Lives  of 
Xavier,  there  is  no  claim  laid  to  the  gift  of  tongues  since  the  time  of  Ireniens ; 
and  of  this  claim  Xavier's  own  letters  are  profoundly  silent.  See  Douglases  Cri- 
terion, p.  76,  edit.  1807.— M. 
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was,  for  the  most  part,  either  to  disclose  the  future  history  or 
to  guide  the  present  administration  of  the  Church.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  demons  from  the  bodies  of  those  unhappy  per- 
sons whom  they  had  been  permitted  to  torment  was  consid- 
ered as  a  signal  though  ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is 
repeatedly  alleged  by  the  ancient  apologists  as  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  awful 
ceremony  was  usually  performed  in  a  public  manner,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  spectators ;  the  patient  was 
relieved  by  the  power  or  skill  of  the  exorcist,  and  the  van- 
quished demon  was  heard  to  confess  that  he  was  one  of  the 
fabled  gods  of  antiquity  who  had  impiously  usurped  the  ado- 
ration of  mankind.^^  But  the  miraculous  cure  of  diseases  of 
the  most  inveterate  or  even  preternatural  kind  can  no  longer 
occasion  any  surprise  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  days  of 
IrensBus,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  was  very  far  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon 
event ;  that  the  miracle  was  frequently  performed  on  neces- 
sary occasions  by  great  fasting  and  the  joint  supplication  of 
the  Church  of  the  place ;  and  that  the  persons  thus  restored  to 
their  prayers  had  lived  afterwai*ds  among  them  many  years." 
At  such  a  period,  when  faith  could  boast  of  so  many  wonder- 
ful victories  over  death,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
scepticism  of  those  philosophers  who  still  rejected  and  de- 
rided the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.    A  noble  Grecian  had 


^'  Tertallian  (Apolog.  c.  23)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the  pagan  magis- 
trates. Of  the  primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorcising  is  the  only  one  wliich 
has  been  assumed  by  Protestants.* 

'^  Irenaeus  adv.  Htereses,  1.  ii.  c.  66,  67, 1.  v.  c.  6.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  ad 
Irenseum,  ii.  42)  concludes  that  the  second  century  was  still  more  fertile  in  mira- 
cles than  the  first.**         

*  But  by  Protestants  neither  of  the  most  enlightened  ages  nor  most  reasoning 
minds.— M. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  answer  Middleton's  objection  to  this  statement  of  Irenieus : 
*'It  is  very  strange  that  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  this  miracle  to  be  found  in  the  three  fii*st  centuries ;  except  a  single  case 
slightly  intimated  in  Ensebius  from  the  works  of  Papias,  which  he  seems  to  rank 
among  the  other  fabulous  stories  delivered  by  that  weak  man"  (Middleton, 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  69).  Bishop  Douglas  (Criterion,  p.  889)  would  consider  Irenieus 
to  speak  of  what  had  *'  been  performed  formerly,"  not  in  his  own  time. — M. 
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rested  on  this  important  ground  the  whole  controversy,  and 
promised  Tlieophilns,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that  if  he  could  be 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had  been  actu- 
ally raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  immediately  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  prel- 
ate of  the  first  Eastern  Church,  however  anxious  for  the  con- 
version of  his  friend,  thought  proper  to  decline  this  fair  and 
reasonable  challenge.'' 

The  miracles  of  the  primitive  Church,  after  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  ages,  have  been  lately  attacked  in  a  very  free  and 
Their  trnth  iugeuious  inquiry,"  which,  though  it  has  met  with 
contested.  ^j^^  jjj^g|.  favorable  reception  from  the  public,  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  a  general  scandal  among  the  divines  of 
our  own  as  well  as  of  the  other  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.** 
Our  different  sentiments  on  this  subject  will  be  much  less  in- 
fluenced by  any  particular  arguments  than  by  our  habits  of 
study  and  reflection,  and,  above  all,  by  the  degree  of  the  evi- 
onr  perplex-  dcucc  which  we  havc  accustomed  ourselves  to  re- 
thVmfrara?^  quire  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous  event.  The  duty 
louB  period,  ^f  gu  historian  does  not  call  upon  him  to  interpose 
his  private  judgment  in  this  nice  and  important  controversy ; 
but  he  ought  not  to  dissemble  the  difficulty  of  adopting  such 
a  theory  as  may  reconcile  the  interest  of  religion  with  that  of 
reason,  of  making  a  proper  application  of  that  theory,  and  of 
defining  with  precision  the  limits  of  that  happy  period,  ex- 
empt from  error  and  from  deceit,  to  which  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  gift  of  supernatural  powers.    From  the 

^'  Theophilus  ad  Aatoljcum,  1.  i.  p.  345,  edit.  Benedictin.  Paris,  1742  [p.  35, 
edit.  Oxen.  1684].* 

^'  Dr.  Middleton  sent  ont  his  Introdnction  in  the  year  1747,  published  his  Free 
Inquiry  in  1749,  and  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750,  he  had  prepared 
a  vindication  of  it  against  his  numerous  adversaries. 

"  The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents.  From  the  in- 
dignation of  Mosheim  (p.  221)  we  may  discover  the  sentiments  of  the  Lutheran 
divines.^  

*  A  candid  sceptic  might  discern  some  impropriety  in  the  bishop  being  called 
upon  to  perform  a  miracle  on  demand. — M. 

^  Yet  many  Protestant  divines  will  now  without  reluctance  confine  miracles  to 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  or  at  least  to  the  first  century. — M. 
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first  of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of  the  popes,  a  succession  of  bish- 
ops, of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  miracles  is  continued  without 
interruption ;  and  the  progress  of  superstition  was  so  gradual, 
and  almost  imperceptible,  that  we  know  not  in  what  particu- 
lar link  we  should  break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every  age 
bears  testimony  to  the  wonderful  events  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished, and  its  testimony  appears  no  less  weighty  and  re- 
spectable than  that  of  the  preceding  generation,  till  we  are  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  accuse  our  own  inconsistency  if,  in  the 
eighth  or  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  deny  to  the  venerable 
Bede  or  to  the  holy  Bernard  the  same  degree  of  confidence 
which,  in  the  second  century,  we  had  so  liberally  granted  to 
Justin  or  to  Irenseus."  If  the  truth  of  any  of  those  miracles 
is  appreciated  by  their  apparent  use  and  propriety,  every  age 
had  unbelievers  to  convince,  heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous 
nations  to  convert ;  and  sufficient  motives  might  always  be 
produced  to  justify  the  interposition  of  Heaven.  And  yet, 
since  every  friend  to  revelation  is  persuaded  of  the  reality, 
and  every  reasonable  man  is  convinced  of  the  cessation,  of  mi- 
raculous powers,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  scyme 
period  in  which  they  were  either  suddenly  or  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  Christian  Church.  Whatever  era  is  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinction  of  the  Arian  heresy," 

■»  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable  that  Bernard  of  Clainranx,  who  records 
so  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St.  Malachi,  never  takes  any  notice  of  his  own, 
which,  in  their  turn,  however,  are  carefully  related  by  his  companions  and  disci- 
ples. In  the  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  history,  does  there  exist  a  single  instance 
of  a  saint  asserting  that  he  himself  possessed  the  gift  of  miracles  ? 

■■  The  conversion  of  Constnntine  is  the  era  which  is  most  usually  fixed  by  Prot- 
estants. The  more  rational  divines  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  miracles  of  the 
fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  are  unwilling  to  reject  those  of  the  fifth  centurj'.' 

•  All  this  appears  to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  any  distinct  line  can  be  drawn 
in  an  nnphilosophic  age  between  wonders  and  miracles,  or  between  what  piety, 
from  their  unexpected  and  extraordinary  nature,  the  marvellous  concurrence  of 
secondary  causes  to  some  remarkable  end,  may  consider  providential  interposi* 
tionsy  and  miracles  strictly  so  called,  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  suspended  or 
violated.  It  is  impossible  to  assign,  on  one  side,  limits  to  human  credulity,  on  the 
other,  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  bodily  frame ;  but  some  of  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Goj«pei^  are  such  palpable  imfwssibilitieg,  according  to  the 
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the  insensibility'of  the  Christians  who  lived  at  tliat  time  will 
equally  afford  a  just  matter  of  surprise.  They  still  supported 
their  pretensions  after  they  had  lost  their  power.  Credulity 
performed  the  office  of  faith  ;  fanaticism  was  peimitted  to  as- 
sume the  language  of  inspiration,  and  the  effects  of  accident 
or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes.  The  re- 
cent experience  of  genuine  miracles  should  have  instructed 
the  Christian  world  in  the  ways  of  providence,  and  habituated 
their  eye  (if  we  may  use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the 
style  of  the  Divine  Artist.  Should  the  most  skilful  painter  of 
modern  Italy  presume  to  decorate  his  feeble  imitations  with 
the  name  of  Eaphael  or  of  Correggio,  the  insolent  fraud  would 
be  soon  discovered  and  indignantly  rejected. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  miracles  of  the 
primitive  Church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  this  unresist- 
ing: softness  of  temper,  so  conspicuous  among:  the 

Use  of  the        .%  .    .  J         J  i.1  •   J  X      •  J 

primitivemir-  belicvers  of  the  sccond  and  third  centuries,  proved 
of  some  accidental  benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion.  In  modern  times,  a  latent  and  even  involuntary  scep- 
ticism adheres  to  the  most  pious  dispositions.  Their  admis- 
sion of  supernatural  truths  is  much  less  an  active  consent  than 
a  cold  and  passive  acquiescence.  Accustomed  long  since  to 
observe  and  to  respect  the  invariable  order  of  nature,  our  rea- 
son, or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not  sufficiently  prepared  to 
sustain  the  visible  action  of  the  Deity.  But  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity  the  situation  of  mankind  was  extremely  differ- 
ent. The  most  curious,  or  the  most  credulous,  among  the  pa- 
gans were  often  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  society  which  as- 
serted an  actual  claim  of  miraculous  powers.  The  primitive 
Christians  perpetually  trod  on  mystic  ground,  and  their  minds 
were  exercised  by  the  habits  of  believing  the  most  extraordi- 
nary events.  They  felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on  every  side  they 
were  incessantly  assaulted  by  demons,  comforted  by  visions, 


known  laws  and  operations  of  nature,  that,  if  recorded  on  sufficient  evidence,  and 
the  evidence  we  believe  to  be  that  of  eje-witnesses,  we  cannot  reject  them,  with- 
out either  asserting,  with  Hume,  that  no  evidence  can  prove  a  miracle,  or  that  the 
Author  of  nature  has  no  power  of  suspending  its  ordinary  laws.  But  which  of 
the  post-apostolic  miracles  will  bear  this  test  ? — ^M. 
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instructed  by  prophecy,  and  surprisingly  delivered  from  dan- 
ger, sickness,  and  from  death  itself,  by  the  supplications  of  the 
Church.  The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies  of  which  they  so 
frequently  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects,  the  instru- 
ments, or  the  spectators,  very  happily  disposed  them  to  adopt 
with  the  same  ease,  but  with  far  greater  justice,  the  authentic 
wonders  of  the  evangelic  history ;  and  thus  miracles  that  ex- 
ceeded not  the  measure  of  their  own  experience  inspired  them 
with  the  most  lively  assurance  of  mysteries  which  were  ac- 
knowledged to  surpass  the  limits  of  their  understanding.  It 
is  this  deep  impression  of  supernatural  truths  which  has  been 
so  much  celebrated  under  the  name  of  faith — a  state  of  mind 
described  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  divine  favor  and  of  fut- 
ure felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  first  or  perhaps  the  only 
merit  of  a  Christian.  According  to  the  more  rigid  doctors, 
the  moral  virtues,  which  may  be  equally  practised  by  infidels, 
are  destitute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of  our  justi- 
fication. 

IV.  But  the  primitive  Christian  demonstrated  his  faith  by 
his  virtues ;  and  it  was  very  justly  supposed  that  the  divine 
™    «  persuasion  which  enlightened  or  subdued  the  un- 

cacse.  derstandmff  must  at  the  same  time  purify  the  heart 

Virtues  of  the  _     _,         ^.  ,  .     .       i     i.  mi        /. 

first  Chris-     and  direct  the  actions  of  the  believer,     ilie  first 

tians. 

apologists  of  Christianity  who  justify  the  innocence 
of  their  brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  later  period  who  cele- 
brate the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  display,  in  the  most  lively 
colors,  the  reformation  of  manners  which  was  introduced  into 
the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  As  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  remark  only  such  human  causes  as  were  permitted  to 
second  the  influence  of  revelation,  I  shall  slightly  mention  two 
motives  which  might  naturally  render  the  lives  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  much  purer  and  more  austere  than  those  of 
their  pagan  contemporaries  or  their  degenerate  successors — 
repentance  for  their  past  sins,  and  the  laudable  desire  of  sup- 
porting the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged.*   

*  These,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  arc  the  most  uncnndid  paragraphs  in  Gib- 
bon's History.     He  ought  either,  with  manly  courage,  to  have  denied  the  moral 

II.— 8 ' 
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It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  suggested  by  the  ignorance  or 
the  malice  of  infidelity,  that  the  Christians  allured  into  their 
party  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as 
Sir  repent-  they  Were  touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily 
'°^*  persuaded  to  wash  away,  in  the  water  of  baptism, 

the  guilt  of  their  past  conduct,  for  which  the  temples  of  the 
gods  refused  to  grant  them  any  expiation.  But  this  reproach, 
when  it  is  cleared  from  misrepresentation,  contributes  as  much 
to  the  honor  as  it  did  to  the  increase  of  the  Church."  The 
friends  of  Christianity  may  acknowledge  without  a  blush  that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  saints  had  been  before  their  bap- 
tism the  most  abandoned  sinners.  Those  persons  who  in  the 
world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  dic- 
tates of  benevolence  and  propriety,  derived  such  a  calm  satis- 
faction from  the  opinion  of  their  own  rectitude  as  rendered 
them  much  less  susceptible  of  the  sudden  emotions  of  shame, 
of  grief,  and  of  terror,  which  have  given  birth  to  so  many 
wonderful  conversions.  After  the  example  of  their  Divine 
Master,  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  disdained  not  the  society 
of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness, and  very  often  by  the  effects,  of  their  vices.  As  they 
emerged  from  sin  and  superstition  to  the  glorious  hope  of  im- 
mortality, they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life,  not  only 
of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  desire  of  perfection  became 
the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul ;  and  it  is  well  known  that, 
while  reason  embraces  a  cold  mediocrity,  our  passions  hurry 
us  with  rapid  violence  over  the  space  which  lies  between  the 
most  opposite  extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in  the  number 
of  the  faithful,  and  were  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the 
Care  of  their  Church,  they  fouud  themselves  restrained  from  re- 
reputation,  lapsing  into  their  past  disorders  by  another  consid- 
eration of  a  less  spiritual  but  of  a  very  innocent  and  respecta- 

"  The  imputations  of  Celsus  and  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  the  fathers,  are 
Terj  fairly  stated  by  Spanheim,  Commentaire  sur  les  C^sars  de  Julian,  p.  468. 

reformation  introduced  by  Christianity,  or  fairly  to  have  investigated  all  its  mo- 
tives :  not  to  have  confined  himself  to  an  insidious  and  sarcastic  description  of  the 
less  pure  and  generous  elements  of  the  Christian  character  as  it  appeared  even  at 
that  early  time.— M. 
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ble  nature.  Any  particular  society  that  has  departed  from 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  or  the  religion  to  which  it  be- 
longed, immediately  becomes  the  object  of  universal  as  well 
as  invidious  observation.  In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
its  numbers,  the  character  of  the  society  may  be  affected  by 
the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  persons  who  compose  it ;  and  every 
member  is  engaged  to  watch  with  the  most  vigilant  attention 
over  his  own  behavior,  and  over  that  of  his  brethren,  since,  as 
he  must  expect  to  incur  a  part  of  the  common  disgrace,  he 
may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  common  reputation.  When 
the  Christians  of  Bithynia  were  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  younger  tliny,  they  assured  the  proconsul  that,  far  from 
being  engaged  in  any  unlawful  conspiracy,  they  were  bound 
by  a  solemn  obligation  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those 
crimes  which  disturb  the  private  or  public  peace  of  society, 
from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  and  fraud.***  Near  a 
century  afterwards,  TertuUian  with  an  honest  pride  could  boast 
that  very  few  Christians  had  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, except  on  account  of  their  religion."  Their  serious 
and  sequestered  life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,  in- 
ured them  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the  sober 
and  domestic  virtues.  As  the  greater  number  were  of  some 
trade  or  profession,  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  by  the  strictest 
integrity  and  the  fairest  dealing,  to  remove  the  suspicions 
which  the  profane  are  too  apt  to  conceive  against  the  appear- 
ances of  sanctity.  The  contempt  of  the  world  exercised  them 
in  the  habits  of  humility,  meekness,  and  patience.  The  more 
they  were  persecuted,  the  more  closely  they  adhered  to  each 
other.  Their  mutual  charity  and  unsuspecting  confidence 
have  been  remarked  by  infidels,  and  were  too  often  abused 
by  perfidious  friends." 

••Plin.Epist.  X.  97. 

"*  TertuUian,  Apolog.  c.  44.  He  adds,  howeyer,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation, 
*'  Ant  si  [et]  aliad,  jam  non  Christianas. " 

"  The  philosopher  Peregrinos  (of  whose  life  and  death  Lncian  has  left  us  so  en- 
tertaining an  account)  imposed  for  a  long  time  on  the  credaloos  simplicity  of  the 
Christians  of  Asia. ■■ 

'  And  this  hlamelessness  was  fnlly  admitted  hy  the  candid  and  enlightened  Ho- 
man. — M. 
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It  is  a  very  honorable  circumstance  for  the  morals  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  that  even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors, 
Morality  of  ^^^e  derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue.  The  bish- 
the  fathers,  ^pg  ^j^^  doctors  of  the  Church,  whose  evidence  at- 
tests, and  whose  authority  might  influence,  the  professions,  the 
principles,  and  even  the  practice  of  their  contemporaries,  had 
studied  the  Scriptures  with  less  skill  than  devotion  ;  and  they 
often  received  in  the  most  literal  sense  those  rigid  precepts  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  to  which  the  prudence  of  succeeding 
commentators  has  applied  a  looser  and  more  figurative  mode 
of  interpretation.  Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the 
Gospel  above  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  the  zealous  fathers 
liave  carried  the  duties  of  self-mortification,  of  purity,  and  of 
patience  to  a  height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attain,  and 
much  less  to  preserve,  in  our  present  state  of  weakness  and 
corruption.  A  doctrine  so  extraordinary  and  so  sublime  must 
inevitably  command  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  but  it  was 
ill  calculated  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  those  worldly  philoso- 
phers who,  in  the  conduct  of  this  transitory  life,  consult  only 
the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  interest  of  society." 

There  are  two  very  natural  propensities  which  we  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  most  virtuous  and  liberal  dispositions,  the  love 
of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  action.  If  the  former 
hnman  ^*°  is  refined  by  art  and  learning,  improved  by  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse,  and  corrected  by  a  just 
regard  to  economy,  to  health,  and  to  reputation,  it  is  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  part  of  the  happiness  of  private  life.  The 
love  of  action  is  a  principle  of  a  much  stronger  and  more 
doubtful  nature.  It  often  leads  to  anger,  to  ambition,  and  to 
revenge  ;  but  when  it  is  guided  by  the  sense  of  propriety  and 
benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent  of  every  virtue ;  and  if  those 
virtues  are  accompanied  with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  state, 
or  an  empire  may  be  indebted  for  its  safety  and  prosperity 
to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  single  man.  To  the  love  of 
pleasure  we  may  therefore  ascribe  most  of  the  agreeable,  to 
the  love  of  action  we  may  attribute  most  of  the  useful  and  re- 

"  See  a  very  judicious  treatise  of  Barbeyrac  sur  la  Morale  des  Peres. 
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Bpectable,  qualifications.  The  character  in  which  both  the  one 
and  the  other  should  be  united  and  harmonized  would  seem  to 
constitute  the  most  perfect  idea  of  human  nature.  The  insen- 
sible and  inactive  disposition,  which  should  be  supposed  alike 
destitute  of  both,  would  be  rejected,  by  the  common  consent 
of  mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of  procuring  any  happiness 
to  the  individual  or  any  public  benefit  to  the  world.  But  it 
was  not  in  this  world  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  de- 
sirous of  making  themselves  either  agreeable  or  useful.' 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  our  reason  or 
fancy,  and  the  cheerful  flow  of  unguarded  conversation  may 
^    ^  , ,     employ  the  leisure  of  a  liberal  mind.    Such  amuse- 

The  primitive  t  •      i     t       .  i       i  i 

chrietiaDB      mcnts,  howcver,  were  rejected  with  abhorrence,  or 

coDdemn  i.-i.ii  .1  . 

piensareand  admitted  With  tJio  utmost  cautiou  by  the  seventy 
of  the  fathers,  who  despised  all  knowledge  that  wa« 
not  useful  to  salvation,  and  who  considered  all  levity  of  dis- 
course as  a  criminal  abuse  of  the  gift  of  speedi.  In  our  pres- 
ent state  of  existence  the  body  is  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  soul  that  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste,  with  in- 
nocence and  moderation,  the  enjoyments  of  which  that  faith- 
ful companion  is  susceptible.  Very  different  was  the  reason- 
ing of  our  devout  predecessors :  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate  the 
perfection  of  angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  affected  to  disdain, 
every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight."  Some  of  our  senses,  in- 
deed, are  necessary  for  our  preservation,  others  for  our  sub- 
sistence, and  others  again  for  our  information ;  and  thus  far 
it  was  impossible  to  reject  the  use  of  them.  The  first  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  was  marked  as  the  first  moment  of  their 

'^.Lactantius,  Institut.  Divin.  1.  vi.  c.  20, 21 ,  22. 


*  £t  que  me  fait  cette  hom^ie  semi-stoicienne,  8emi-<5picnrienne  ?  A-t-on  ja- 
mais  regard^  Tamour  du  plaisir  comme  Tun  des  principes  de  la  perfection  morale  ? 
£t  de  quel  droit  faites  vons  de  Tamoar  de  Taction,  et  de  I'amour  du  plaisir,  les 
seuU  dl^mens  de  T^tre  humain  ?  Est-ce  que  vous  faites  abstraction  de  la  verite 
en  elle  m^me,  de  la  conscience  et  du  sentiment  du  devoir  ?  Est-ce  que  vous  ne 
sentez  point,  par  exemple,  que  le  sacrifice  du  »ioi  k  la  justice  et  k  la  v^iite  est  ausai 
dans  le  coeur  de  Thomme ;  que  tout  n*est  pas  pour  lui  action  ou  plaisir ;  et  que  dans 
le  bien  ce  n*est  pas  le  mouvement,  mais  la  v^rit^,  qu'il  cherche  ?  Et  puis .  .  . 
Thucydide  et  Tacite,  ces  maitres  de  Thistoire,  ont-ils  jamais  introdnits  dans  leurs 
r^its  un  fragment  de  dissertation  sur  \^  plaisir  et  sur  Taction  ? — Villemain,  Cours 
de  Lit.  FVan9.  part  ii.  le9on  v. — M. 
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abuse.  The  unfeeling  candidate  for  heaven  was  instructed, 
not  only  to  resist  the  grosser  allurements  of  the  taste  or  smell, 
but  even  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  profane  harmony  of 
sounds,  and  to  view  with  indifference  the  most  finished  pro- 
ductions of  human  art.  Gay  apparel,  magnificent  houses,  and 
elegant  furniture  were  supposed  to  unite  the  double  guilt  of 
pride  and  of  sensuality.  A  simple  and  mortified  appearance 
was  more  suitable  to  the  Christian,  who  was  certain  of  his  sins 
and  doubtful  of  his  salvation.  In  their  censures  of  luxury 
the  fathera  are  extremely  minute  and  circumstantial  ;**  and 
among  the  various  articles  which  excite  their  pious  indignation 
we  may  enumerate  false  hair,  garments  of  any  color  except 
white,  instruments  of  music,  vases  of  gold  or  silver,  downy 
pillows  (as  Jacob  reposed  his  head  on  a  stone),  white  bread, 
foreign  wines,  public  salutations,  the  use  of  warm  baths,  and 
the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard,  which,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Tertullian,  is  a  lie  against  our  own  faces  and  an 
impious  attempt  to  improve  the  works  of  the  Creator.**  When 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite, 
the  observation  of  these  singular  laws  was  left,  as  it  would 
be  at  present,  to  the  few  who  were  ambitious  of  superior  sanc- 
tity. But  it  is  always  easy  as  well  as  agreeable  for  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  mankind  to  claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt  of 
that  pomp  and  pleasure  which  fortune  has  placed  beyond  their 
reach.  The  virtue  of  the  primitive  Christians,  like  that  of  the 
first  Romans,  was  very  frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers  in  whatever  related  to 

the  commerce  of  the  two  sexes  flowed  from  the  same  principle 

— their  abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment  which  might 

ments  con-     ffratify  the  sensual  and  degrade  the  spiritual  nature 

cerniog  mar*    o  •'  o  ^    ^     j^  ^ 

riage  and       of  man.     It  was  their  favorite  opinion  that  if  Adam 

had  preserved  his  obedience  to  the  Creator,  he  would 

have  lived  forever  in  a  state  of  virgin  purity,  and  that  some 

"  Consult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  entitled  The  Fiedagogne,  which 
contains  the  rudiments  of  ethics  as  thej  were  taught  in  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Christian  schools. 

^  Tertullian.  de  Spectacnlis,  c.  23.     Clemens  Alexandrin.  Pndagog.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 
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harmless  mode  of  vegetation  might  have  peopled  paradise 
with  a  race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings."  The  use  of 
marriage  was  permitted  only  to  his  fallen  posterity,  as  a  nec- 
essary expedient  to  continue  the  human  species,  and  as  a  re- 
straint, however  imperfect,  on  the  natural  licentiousness  of 
desire.  The  hesitation  of  the  orthodox  casuists  on  this  inter- 
esting subject  betrays  the  perplexity  of  men  unwilling  to  ap- 
prove an  institution  which  they  were  compelled  to  tolerate.'* 
The  enumeration  of  the  very  whimsical  laws  which  they  most 
circumstantially  imposed  on  the  marriage-bed  would  force  a 
smile  from  the  young  and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  was  their 
unanimous  sentiment  that  a  first  marriage  was  adequate  to  all 
the  purposes  of  nature  and  of  society.  The  sensual  connec- 
tion was  refined  into  a  resemblance  of  the  mystic  union  of 
Christ  with  his  Church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indissoluble 
either  by  divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of  second  nuptials 
was  branded  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery ;  and  the  per- 
sons who  were  guilty  of  so  scandalous  an  offence  against  Chris- 
tian purity  were  soon  excluded  from  the  honors,  and  even 
from  the  arms,  of  the  Church."  Since  desire  was  imputed  as 
a  crime,  and  marriage  was  tolerated  as  a  defect,  it  was  consist- 
ent with  the  same  principles  to  consider  a  state  of  celibacy  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine  perfection.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  ancient  Eome  could  support  the  in- 
stitution of  six  vestals ;"  but  the  primitive  Church  was  filled 


*'  Beaosobre,  Hist  Critiqne  du  Manich^isme,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  Justin,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Aagnstine,  etc.,  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion.* 

**  Some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics  were  more  consistent ;  they  rejected  the  use  of 
marriage. 

'     **  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Jerome,  in  the  Morale  des 
Vhres,  ch.  iv.  6-26. 

**  See  a  very  cnrions  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcademie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iv.  p.  161-227.  Notwithstanding  the  honors  and  rewards 
which  were  bestowed  on  those  virgins,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber ;  nor  could  the  dread  of  the  most  horrible  death  always  restrain  their  incon- 
tinence.  

*  But  these  were  Gnostic  or  Manichiean  opinions.  Beausobre  distinctly  ascribes 
Aagu8tine*s  bias  to  his  recent  escape  from  Manichieism,  and  adds  that  he  after- 
wards changed  his  views. — M. 
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with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  perpetual  chastity."  A  few 
of  these,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  the  learned  Origen, 
judged  it  tlie  most  prudent  to  disarm  the  tempter."  Some 
were  insensible  and  some  were  invincible  against  the  assaults 
of  the  flesh.  Disdaining  an  ignominious  flight,  the  virgins  of 
the  warm  climate  of  Africa  encountered  the  enemy  in  the 
closest  engagement;  they  permitted  priests  and  deacons  to 
share  their  bed,  and  gloried  amidst  the  flames  in  their  un- 
sullied purity.  But  insulted  nature  sometimes  vindicated  her 
rights,  and  this  new  species  of  martyrdom  served  only  to  in- 
troduce a  new  scandal  into  the  Church.'^  Among  the  Chris- 
tian ascetics,  however  (a  name  which  they  soon  acquired  from 
their  painful  exercise),  many,  as  they  were  less  presumptuous, 
were  probably  more  successful.  The  loss  of  sensual  pleasure 
was  supplied  and  compensated  by  spiritual  pride.  Even  the 
multitude  of  pagans  were  inclined  to  estimate  the  merit  of 
the  sacrifice  by  its  apparent  difficulty,  and  it  was  in  the  praise 
of  these  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  that  the  fathers  have  poured 
forth  the  troubled  stream  of  their  eloquence."  Such  are  the 
early  traces  of  monastic  principles  and  institutions,  which,  in  a 
subsequent  age,  have  counterbalanced  all  the  temporal  advan- 
tages of  Christianity." 

The  Christians  were  not  less  averse  to  the  business  than  to 
tlie  pleasures  of  this  world.     The  defence  of  our  persons  and 

**  Capiditatem  procreandi  aut  unam  scinius  aut  nullam.  Minucius  Felix,  c.  31. 
Jastin.  Apol.  Major.     Athanag.  in  Legat.  c.  28.     Tertul.  de  Cultn  Femin.  1.  ii. 

"*  Eusebius,  1.  vi.  8.  Before  the  fame  of  Origen  had  excited  envy  and  persecu- 
tion, this  extraordinary  action  was  rather  admired  than  censored.  As  it  was  his 
general  practice  to  allegoiize  Scripture,  it  seems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  instance 
only,  he  should  have  adopted  the  literal  sense. 

"  Cyprian.  Epist.  4,  and  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprianic.  iii.  Something  like  this 
rash  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Fonte- 
vrault.    Bayle  has  amused  himself  and  his  readers  on  that  very  delicate  subject. 

**  Dupin  (Biblioth^ue  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  i.  p.  195)  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  virgins  as  it  was  composed  by  Methodius,  Bibhop  of 
Tyre.    The  praises  of  virginity  are  excessive. 

*'  The  ascetics  (as  early  as  the  second  century)  made  a  public  profession  of 
mortifying  their  bodies  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine.  Moa- 
heim,  p.  310. 
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property  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  patient 

doctrine  which  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgiveness 

sion  tothe      of  past  injuries,  and  commanded  them  to  invite  the 

business  of  ....  i.    i.       i      .         i.  mi     •         •         t    .. 

war  and  repetition  of  fresh  insults.  Their  simplicity  was 
offended  by  the  use  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of  mag- 
istracy, and  by  the  active  contention  of  public  life ;  nor  could 
their  humane  ignorance  be  convinced  that  it  was  lawful  on  any 
occasion  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures,  either  by  the 
sword  of  justice  or  by  that  of  war,  even  though  their  criminal 
or  hostile  attempts  should  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
whole  community.""  It  was  acknowledged  that,  uijder  a  less 
perfect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  constitution  had  been 
exercised,  with  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  by  inspired  proph- 
ets and  by  anointed  kings.  The  Christians  felt  and  confessed 
that  such  institutions  might  be  necessary  for  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  and  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  pagan  governors.  But  while  they  inculcated 
the  maxims  of  passive  obedience,  they  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  civil  administration  or  the  military  defence  of 
the  empire.  Some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
those  persons  who,  before  their  conversion,  were  already  en- 
gaged in  such  violent  and  sanguinary  occupations;"*  but  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Christians,  without  renouncing  a  more 
sacred  duty,  could  assume  the  character  of  soldiers,  of  mag- 
istrates, or  of  princes."*    This  indolent,  or  even  criminal,  dis- 

^^  See  the  Morale  des  F^res.  The  same  patient  principles  have  been  revived 
since  the  Reformation  by  the  Socinians,  the  modern  Anabaptists,  and  the  Quakers. 
Barclay,  the  Apologist  of  the  Quakers,  has  protected  his  brethren  by  the  authority 
of  the  primitive  Christians  (p.  542-549).  ' 

"*  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  21 ;  Pe  Idololatrift,  c.  17, 18.  Origen  contra  Celsnm, 
1.  y.  p.  253  [c.  33,  torn.  i.  p.  602,  ed.  Bened.],  1.  vii.  p.  349  [c.  26,  p.  712J,  1.  viii. 
p.  423-428  [c.  68  seq.  p.  703  seq.]. 

'^  Tertullian  (de  Coron&  Militis,  c.  11)  suggested  to  them  the  expedient  of  de- 
serting—a counsel  which,  if  it  had  been  generally  known,  was  not  very  proper  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  the  emperors  towards  the  Christian  sect.' 


*  There  is  nothing  which  ought  to  astonish  us  in  the  refusal  of  the  primitive 
Christians  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  ;  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  tiie  con- 
trariety of  their  principles  to  the  customs,  laws,  and  active  life  of  the  pagan  world. 
As  Christians  they  could  not  enter  into  the  senate,  which,  according  to  Gibbon 
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regard  to  the  public  welfare  exposed  them  to  the  contempt 
and  reproaches  of  the  pagans,  who  very  frequently  asked,  What 
must  be  the  fate  of  the  empire,  attacked  on  every  side  by  the 
barbarians,  if  all  mankind  should  adopt  the  pusillanimous  sen- 
timents of  the  new  sect?""  To  this  insulting  question  the 
Christian  apologists  returned  obscure  and  ambiguous  answers, 
as  they  were  unwilling  to  reveal  the  secret  cause  of  their  se- 
curity ;  the  expectation  that,  before  the  conversion  of  man- 
kind was  accomplished,  war,  government,  the  Eoman  empire, 
and  the  world  itself  would  be  no  more.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  in  this  instance  likewise,  the  situation  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians coincided  very  happily  with  their  religious  scruples,  and 
that  their  aversion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to  ex- 
cuse them  from  the  service  than  to  exclude  them  from  the 
honors  of  the  State  and  army. 

V.  But  the  human  character,  however  it  may  be  exalted  or 
depressed  by  a  temporary  enthusiasm,  will  return  by  degrees 
^    „  to  its  proper  and  natural  level,  and  will  resume 

ThechriB  ^"^^o  passions  that  seem  the  most  adapted  to  its 
tiaiiB  active     present  condition.     The  primitive  Christians  were 

in  the  gov-  ■*• 

ernmentof     dead  to  the  busiucss  and  pleasures  of  the  world; 

the  Church.  ■*• 

but  their  love  of  action,  which  could  never  be  en- 

*®'  As  well  as  we  can  jadge  from  the  mutilated  representation  of  Origen  (1.  viii. 
p.  423  [c.  73,  tom.  i.  p.  796,  ed.  Bened.]),  his  adversary,  Celsus,  had  urged  his  oh- 
jection  with  great  force  and  candor. 


himself,  always  assembled  in  a  temple  or  consecrated  place,  and  where  each  senator, 
before  he  took  his  seat,  made  a  libation  of  a  few  drops  of  wine,  and  burned  incense 
on  the  altar ;  as  Christians  they  could  not  assist  at  festivals  and  banquets,  which 
always  terminated  with  libations,  etc. ;  finally,  as  '*the  innumerable  deities  and 
rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  intenvoven  with  evei7  circumstance  of  public  and 
private  life,"  the  Christians  could  not  participate  in  them  without  incurring,  ac- 
cording to  their  principles,  the  guilt  of  impiety.  It  was  then  much  less  by  an  ef- 
fect of  their  doctrine  than  by  the  consequence  of  their  situation  that  they  stood 
aloof  from  public  business.  Whenever  this  situation  offered  no  impediment,  they 
showed  as  much  activity  as  the  pagans. 

Many  passages  of  Tertullian  prove  that  the  army  was  full  of  Christians :  "  Hes- 
temi  snmus  et  vestra  omnia  implevimus,  urbes,  insulas,  castella,  municipia,  con- 
ciliabula,  castra  ipsa^^  (Apol.  c.  37).  ''Navigamus  et  nos  vobisbum  et  militamus^* 
(c  42).  Origen,  in  truth,  appeara  to  have  maintained  a  more  rigid  opinion  (Cont. 
Cels.  1.  viii.) ;  but  he  has  often  renounced  this  exaggerated  severity,  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  produce  great  results,  and  he  speaks  of  the  profession  of  arms  as  an  hon- 
orable one  (1.  iv.  c.  [83]  218  [tom.  i.  p.  664,  ed.  Bened.]). — G. 

On  these  points  Christian  opinion,  it  should  seem,  was  much  divided.     Tertal- 
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tirely  extinguished,  soon  revived,  and  found  a  new  occupation 
in  the  government  of  the  Church.  A  separate  society,  which 
attacked  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  was  obliged 
to  adopt  some  form  of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  ministers,  intrusted  not  only  with  the  spir- 
itual functions,  but  even  with  the  temporal  direction  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  The  safety  of  that  society,  its  hon- 
or, its  aggrandizement,  were  productive,  even  in  the  most  pious 
minds,  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism  such  as  the  first  of  the  Komans 
had  felt  for  the  republic,  and  sometimes  of  a  similar  indiffer- 
ence in  the  use  of  whatever  means  might  probably  conduce  to 
so  desirable  an  end.  The  ambition  of  raising  themselves  or 
their  friends  to  the  honors  and  oflBces  of  the  Church  was  dis- 
guised by  the  laudable  intention  of  devoting  to. the  public 
benefit  the  power  and  consideration  which,  for  that  purpose 
only,  it  became  their  duty  to  solicit.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  they  were  frequently  called  upon  to  detect  the  errors 
of  heresy  or  the  arts  of  faction,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  per- 
fidious brethren,  to  stigmatize  their  characters  with  deserved 
infamy,  and  to  expel  them  from  the  bosom  of  a  society  whose 
peace  and  happiness  they  had  attempted  to  disturb.  The  ec- 
clesiastical governors  of  the  Christians  were  taught  to  unite 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ; 
but  as  the  former  was  refined,  so  the  latter  was  insensibly  cor- 
rupted, by  the  habits  of  government.  In  the  Church  as  well 
as  in  the  world,  the  persons  who  were  placed  in  any  public 
station  rendered  themselves  considerable  by  their  eloquence 
and  firmness,  by  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  by  their 
dexterity  in  business ;  and  while  they  concealed  from  others, 
and  perhaps  from  themselves,  the  secret  motives  of  their  con- 
duct, they  too  frequently  relapsed  into  all  the  turbulent  pas- 
sions of  active  life,  which  were  tinctured  with  an  additional 
degree  of  bitterness  and  obstinacy  from  the  infusion  of  spirit- 
ual zeal. 

The  government  of  the  Church  has  often  been  the  subject 

llan,  when  he  wrote  the  De  Cor.  Mil.,  was  evidently  inclining  to  more  ascetic 
opinions,  and  Origen  was  of  the  same  class.  See  Neander,  vol.  i.  part  iL  p.  905, 
edit.  1828.— M. 
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as  well  as  the  prize  of  religious  contention.     The  hostile  dis- 
,     _.  . .      patants  of  Kome,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Ge- 

It8  primitive     ^  _  ,.,  ,     i  ,  ,  ... 

freedom  aud  nova  have  alike  struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive 
and  apostolic  model"*  to  the  respective  standards  of 
their  own  policy.  The  few  who  have  pursued  this  inquiry 
with  more  candor  and  impartiality  are  of  opinion"*  that  the 
apostles  declined  the  oflSce  of  legislation,  and  rather  chose  to 
endure  some  partial  scandals  and  divisions  than  to  exclude  the 
Christians  of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty  of  varying  their 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  according  to  the  changes 
of  times  and  circumstances.  The  scheme  of  policy  which,  un- 
der their  approbation,  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  first  cen- 
tury may  be  discovered  from  the  practice  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth.  The  societies  which  were  instituted 
fn  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  were  united  only  by  the 
ties  of  faith  and  charity.  Independence  and  equality  formed 
the  basis  of  their  internal  constitution.  The  want  of  disci- 
pline and  human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  as- 
sistance of  the  prophetSj^^*  who  were  called  to  that  function 
without  distinction  of  age,  of  sex,'  or  of  natural  abilities,  and 
who,  as  often  as  they  felt  the  divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the 
effusions  of  the  Spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  But 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  frequently  abused  or  misapplied 
by  the  prophetic  teachers.  They  displayed  them  at  an  im- 
proper season,  presumptuously  disturbed  the  service  of  the 
assembly,  and  by  their  pride  or  mistaken  zeal  they  introduced, 
particularly  into  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Corinth,  a  long 
and  melancholy  train  of  disorders."'    As  the  institution  of 

^^  The  anstocratical  pai-ty  in  France,  ns  well  as  in  England,  has  strenuously 
maintained  the  divine  ongin  of  bishops.  But  the  Calvin istical  presbyters  were 
impatient  of  a  superior,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  refused  to  acknowledge  an  equal. 
See  Fra  Paolo. 

'"*  Iq  the  history  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
the  learned  and  candid  Mosheim. 

'***  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  Church,  see  Mosheim,  Dissertationes  ad 
Hist.  Eccles.  pertinentes,  tom.  ii.  p.  132-208. 

^^''  See  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corinthians. 


'  St.  Paul  distinctly  reproves  the  intrusion  of  females  into  the  prophetic  office 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35  ;  1  llm.  ii.  11).— M. 
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rophets  became  useless,  and  even  pernicious,  their  powers 

ere  withdrawn  and  their  oflSce  aboh'shed.     The  public  func- 

ns  of  religion  were  solely  intrusted  to  the  established  min- 

Ts  of  the  Church,  the  Jmhops  and  the  presbyters — two  ap- 

ations  which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have  distin- 

died  the  same  office  and  the  same  order  of  persons.     The 

e  of  Presbyter  was  expressive  of  their  age,  or  rather  of 

r  gravity  and  wisdom.     The  title  of  bishop  denoted  their 

action  over  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  Christians  wjio 

committed  to  their  pastoral  care.     In  proportion  to  the 

3tive  numbers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger  or  smaller  number 

^^  ...jse  episcopal  presbyters  guided  each  infant  congregation 

with  equal  authority  and  with  united  counsels.*®" 

But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  freedom  requires  the  di- 
recting hand  of  a  superior  magistrate ;  and  the  order  of  pub- 
,    ..  .,      .  lie  deliberations  soon  introduces  the  office  of  a  presi- 

Institntion  of  .  .11  ,       .  0       \^ 

bishops  as      dcut,  luvestcd  at  least  with  the  authority  of  collect- 
presidents  of    ,        '  .  -11.  .11. 
the  college  of  mff  the  sentimcuts  and  of  executing  the  resolutions 

presbyters.  ^  ^ 

of  the  assembly.  A  regard  for  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, which  would  so  frequently  have  been  interrupted  by  an- 
nual or  by  occasional  elections,  induced  the  primitive  Christians 
to  constitute  an  honorable  and  perpetual  magistracy,  and  to 
choose  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  holy  among  their  presbyters 
to  execute,  during  his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical 
governor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  lofty 
title  of  bishop  began  to  raise  itself  above  the  humble  appella- 
tion of  presbyter;  and  while  the  latter  remained  the  most 
natural  distinction  for  the  members  of  every  Christian  senate, 
the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new  presi- 
dent."' The  advantages  of  the  episcopal  form  of  government, 
wliich  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of  the 

*•■  Hooker^s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  I.  vii. 

*"•  See  Jerome  ad  Titum,  c.  i.  and  Epistol.  85  (in  the  Benedictine  edition,  101 
[Ep.  146,  ed.  Vallare.  torn.  i.  p.  1074]),  and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blondel,  pro 
Sententi^  Hieronymi.  The  ancient  state,  as  it  is  described  by  Jerome,  of  the 
bishop  and  presbyters  of  Alexandria  receives  a  remarkable  confinnation  from 
the  patriarch  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  330,  vers.  Pocock),  whose  testimony  I 
know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  of  the  learned  Pearson  in  his 
Vindicite  Jgnatians,  part  i.  c.  11. 
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first  century/"  were  so  obvious,  and  so  important  for  the  fut- 
ure greatness  as  well  as  the  present  peace  of  Christianity,  that 
it  was  adopted  without  delay  by  all  the  societies  which  were 
already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired  in  a  very  early 
period  the  sanction  of  antiquity,"*  and  is  still  revered  by  the 
most  powerful  churches  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  as 
a  primitive  and  even  as  a  divine  establishment."*  It  is  need- 
less to  observe  that  the  pious  and  Immble  presbyters  who  were 
first  dignified  with  the  episcopal  title  could  not  possess,  and 
would  probably  have  rejected,  the  power  and  pomp  which 
now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  pontiff  or  the  mitre  of 
a  German  prelate.  But  we  may  define  in  a  few  words  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  original  jurisdiction,  which  was  chiefly 
of  a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances  of  a  temporal  nature."' 
It  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church ;  the  superintendency  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, which  imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety; 
the  consecration  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  to  whom  the  bishop 
assigned  their  respective  functions;  the  management  of  the 
public  fund ;  and  the  determination  of  all  such  differences  as 
the  faithful  were  unwilling  to  expose  before  the  tribunal  of  an 
idolatrous  judge.  These  powers,  during  a  short  period,  were 
exercised  according  to  the  advice  of  the  presbyteral  college, 
and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  assembly  of 
Christians.  The  primitive  bishops  were  considered  only  as 
the  first  of  their  equals,  and  the  honorable  servants  of  a  free 
people.    Whenever  the  episcopal  chair  became  vacant  by 

'*®  See  the  introdaction  to  the  Apocaljpse.  Bishops,  under  the  name  of  angels, 
were  already  instituted  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet  the  epistle  of  Cle- 
mens (which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any 
traces  of  episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome. 

in  «^|]i]a  Ecclesia  sine  Episcopo"  has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a  maxim  since 
the  time  of  TertuUian  and  Jreniens. 

"'  After  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  centniy,  we  find  the  episco- 
pal government  universally  established,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the  republican 
genius  of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers. 

'*'  See  Mosheim  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrneos,  c. 
8,  etc.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcopal  dignity.  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  569) 
very  bluntly  censures  his  conduct.  Mosheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment  (p. 
161),  suspects  the  purity  even  of  the  smaller  epistles. 
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death,  a  new  president  was  chosen  among  the  presbyters  by 
the  suffrage  of  the  whole  congregation,  every  member  of  which 
supposed  himself  invested  with  a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  char- 
acter."* 

Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  constitution  by  which  the 
Christians  were  governed  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Provinciia  ^®  death  of  the  apostles.  Every  society  formed 
coanciiB.  within  itself  a  separate  and  independent  republic ; 
and  although  the  most  distant  of  these  little  states  maintained 
a  mutual  as  well  as  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  deputa- 
tions, the  Christian  world  was  not  yet  connected  by  any  su- 
preme authority  or  legislative  assembly.  As  the  numbers  of 
the  faithful  were  gradually  multiplied,  they  discovered  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  result  from  a  closer  union  of  their  inter- 
est and  designs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the 
churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  adopted  the  useful  institutions  of 
provincial  synods,**  and  they  may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  model  of  a  representative  council  from  the  celebrated 

"*  Nonne  et  laici  sacerdotes  sumiis  ?*— Tertullian,  Exhort,  ad  Castitat.  c.  7. 
As  the  haman  heart  is  still  the  same,  several  of  the  observations  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  made  on  Enthusiasm  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  quarto  edit.)  may  be  applied  even 
to  real  inspiration.  

*  This  expression  was  employed  by  the  earlier  Chiistian  writere  in  the  sense 
used  by  St.  Peter,  1  Ep.  ii.  9.  It  was  the  sanctity  and  virtue,  not  the  power,  of 
the  priesthood  in  which  all  Christians  were  to  be  equally  distinguished. — M. 

^  The  synods  were  not  the  first  means  taken  by  the  insulated  churches  to  enter 
into  communion  and  to  assume  a  corporate  character.  The  dioceses  were  first 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  country  churches  with  a  church  in  a  city :  many 
churches  in  one  city  uniting  among  themselves,  or  joining  a  more  considerable 
church,  became  metropolitan.  The  dioceses  were  not  formed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century :  before  that  time  the  Christians  had  not  established  sufii- 
cient  churches  in  the  country  to  stand  in  need  of  that  union.  It  is  towards  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  that  we  discover  the  first  traces  of  the  metropolitan 
constitution.  (Probably  the  country  churches  were  founded  in  general  by  mis- 
sionaries from  those  in  the  city,  and  would  preserve  a  natural  connection  with  the 
parent  church.) — M. 

The  provincial  synods  did  not  commence  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  third 
centur}',  and  were  not  the  first  synods.  History  gives  us  distinct  notions  of  the 
synods  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  at  Ephesus,  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Pontus,  and  at  Rome,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Latin  and  Asiatic  churches  about  the  celebration  of  Easter.  But  these  synods 
were  not  subject  to  any  regular  form  or  periodical  return ;  this  regularity  was  first 
established  with  the  provincial  synods,  which  were  formed  by  a  union  of  the  bish- 
ops of  a  district,  subject  to  a  metropolitan.  Planck,  Geschichte  der  christ.-kirch. 
Verfassung,  p.  90. — G. 
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examples  of  their  own  country,  the  Amphictyons,  the  Achsean 
league,  or  the  assemblies  of  the  Ionian  cities.  It  was  soon  es- 
tablished as  a  custom  and  as  a  law  that  the  bishops  of  the  inde- 
pendent churches  should  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  province  at 
the  stated  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  Their  deliberations 
were  assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  distinguished  presbyters, 
and  moderated  by  the  presence  of  a  listening  multitude."*  Their 
decrees,  which  were  styled  Canons,  regulated  every  important 
controversy  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  natural  to  be- 
lieve that  a  liberal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  poured 
on  the  united  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple. The  institution  of  synods  was  so  well  suited  to  private 
ambition  and  to  public  interest  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
it  was  received  throughout  the  whole  empire.  A  regular  cor- 
unionofthe  Tcspondence  was  established  between  the  provincial 
Church.  councils,  whicli  mutually  communicated  and  ap- 
proved their  respective  proceedings ;  and  the  Catholic  Church 
soon  assumed  the  form,  and  acquired  the  strength,  of  a  great 
federative  republic."* 

As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  particular  churches  was 
insensibly  superseded  by  the  use  of  councils,  the  bishops  ob- 
_  tained  by  their  alliance  a  much  larger  share  of  ex- 

ProgrcBSof  .  ,        i  .  i  i 

episcopal  ccutivc  and  arbitrary  power ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  connected  by  a  sense  of  their  common  inter- 
est, they  were  enabled  to  attack,  with  united  vigor,  the  original 
rights  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  prelates  of  the  third 
century  imperceptibly  changed  the  language  of  exhortation 
into  that  of  command,  scattered  the  seeds  of  future  usurpa- 
tions, and  supplied,  by  Scripture  allegories  and  declamatory 
rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reason.     They  exalt- 


"*  Acta  Concil.  Carthng.  apud  C^'prian.  edit.  Fell,  p.  158.  This  council  wag 
composed  of  eighty-seven  bishops  from  the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Numidin,  and 
Africa;  some  presbyters  and  deacons  assisted  at  the  assembly,  "praesente  plebis 
maxim&  parte." 

"•  Aguntur  prajterea  per  Grajcias  illas,  certis  in  locis  concilia,  etc. — Tertnllian. 
de  Jejuniis,  c.  13.  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent  and  foreign  institution. 
The  coalition  of  the  Christian  churches  is  very  ably  explained  by  Mosheim, 
p.  164-170. 
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ed  the  uuity  and  power  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  represented 
in  the  episcopal  office,  of  which  every  bishop  enjoyed  an 
equal  and  undivided  portion."^  Princes  and  magistrates,  it  was 
often  repeated,  might  boast  an  earthly  claim  to  a  transitory 
dominion :  it  was  the  episcopal  authority  alone  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  Deity,  and  extended  itself  over  this  and  over 
another  world.  The  bishops  were  the  vicegerents  of  Christ, 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  the  mystic  substitutes  of 
the  high-priest  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Their  exclusive  privilege 
of  conferring  the  sacerdotal  character  invaded  the  freedom 
both  of  clerical  and  of  popular  elections ;  and  if,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church,  they  still  consulted  the  judgment 
of  the  presbyters  or  the  inclination  of  the  people,  they  most 
carefully  inculcated  the  merit  of  such  a  voluntary  condescen- 
sion. The  bishops  acknowledged  the  supreme  authority  which 
resided  in  the  assembly  of  their  brethren ;  but  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  peculiar  diocese  each  of  them  exacted  from  his 
jlock  the  same  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favorite  metaphor 
had  been  literally  just,  and  as  if  the  shepherd  had  been  of  a 
more  exalted  nature  than  that  of  his  sheep."*  This  obedi* 
ence,  however,  was  not  imposed  without  some  efforts  on  one 
side  and  some  i-esistance  on  the  other.  The  democratical  part 
of  the  constitution  was  in  many  places  very  warmly  support- 
ed by  the  zealous  or  interested  opposition  of  the  inferior  cler- 
gy. But  their  patriotism  received  the  ignominious  epithets 
of  faction  and  schism ;  and  the  episcopal  cause  was  indebted 
for  its  rapid  progress  to  the  labors  of  many  active  prelates, 
who,  like  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  the  arts  of  the 
most  ambitious  statesman  with  the  Christian  virtues  which 
seem  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  saint  and  martyr."' 

*"  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatise  De  Unitate  Ecdesio;,  p.  75-86  [p.  108,  ed. 
Oxon.]. 

"•  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct,  of  his  doctrine,  and 
of  his  epistles.  Le  Clerc,  in  a  short  Life  of  Cyprian  (Biblioth^ue  Universelle, 
torn.  xii.  p.  207-878),  has  laid  him  open  with  great  freedom  and  accuracy. 

*'*  If  Kovatos,  Felicissimas,  etc.,  whom  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  expelled  from 
bis  Church,  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  most  detestable  monsters  of  wickedness, 
the  leal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally  have  prevailed  over  his  veracity.  For  a  very 
jQSt  account  of  these  obscure  quarrels,  see  Mosheim,  p.  497-512. 

II.— 9 
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The  same  causes  which  at  first  had  destroyed  the  equality 
of  the  presbyters  introduced  among  the  bishops  a  pre-emi- 
Pre^minence  Dcnce  of  rank,  and  from  thence  a  superiority  of  ju- 
ropofitan^"  risdictiou.  As  often  as  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
churchea.  ^^lej  met  in  provincial  synod,  the  difference  of  per- 
sonal merit  and  reputation  was  very  sensibly  felt  among  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  and  the  multitude  was  governed  by 
the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few.  But  the  order  of  pub- 
lic proceedings  required  a  more  regular  and  less  invidious  dis- 
tinction ;  the  office  of  perpetual  presidents  in  the  councils  of 
each  province  was  conferred  on  the  bishops  of  the  principal 
city ;  and  these  aspiring  prelates,  who  soon  acquired  the  lofty 
titles  of  metropolitans  and  primates,  secretly  prepared  them- 
selves to  usurp  over  their  episcopal  brethren  the  same  author- 
ity which  the  bishops  had  so  lately  assumed  above  the  college 
of  presbyters."*  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  emulation  of  pre- 
eminence and  power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans  them- 
selves, each  of  them  affecting  to  display,  in  the  most  pompous 
terms,  the  temporal  honors  and  advantages  of  the  city  over 
which  he  presided ;  the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  Christians 
who  were  subject  to  their  pastoral  care ;  the  saints  and  martyrs 
who  had  arisen  among  them ;  and  the  purity  with  which  they 
preserved  the  tradition  of  the  faith  as  it  had  been  transmitted 
through  a  series  of  orthodox  bishops  from  the  apostle  or  the 
apostolic  disciple  to  whom  the  foundation  of  their  Church  was 
ascribed."*  From  every  cause,  either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical nature,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  Rome  must  en- 
joy the  respect,  and  would  soon  claim  the  obedience,  of  the 

bitio  of  P^o^i^c®^'  The  society  of  the  faithful  bore  a  just 
the  Roman  proportion  to  the  capital  of  the  empire;  and  the 
Roman  Church  was  the  greatest,  the  most  numer- 
ous, and,  in  regard  to  the  West,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
Christian  establishments,  many  of  which  had  received  their 
religion  from  the  pious  labors  of  her  missionaries.    Instead  of 


^^  Mosheim,  p.  269,  574.    Dnpin,  Antiqaas  Ecdes.  Disciplin.  p.  19,  20. 
1"  TenuUian,  in  a  distinct  treat ise,  has  pleaded  against  the  heretics  the  right 
of  prescription,  as  it  was  held  by  the  apostolic  chnrches. 
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one  apostolic  founder,  the  utmost  boast  of  Antioch,  of  Ephesus, 
or  of  Corinth,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  were  supposed  to  have 
been  honored  with  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of  the  two 
most  eminent  among  the  apostles  ;***  and  the  Bishops  of  Bome 
very  prudently  claimed  the  inheritance  of  whatsoever  prerogar 
tives  were  attributed  either  to  the  person  or  to  the  office  of  St. 
Peter."'  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  provinces  were  dis- 
posed to  allow  them  a  primacy  of  order  and  association  (such 
was  their  very  accurate  expression)  in  the  Christian  aristoc- 
racy."* But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence, and  the  aspiring  genius  of  Rome  experienced  from 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  a  more  vigorous  resistance  to 
her  spiritual  than  she  had  formerly  done  to  her  temporal  do- 
minion. The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who  ruled  with  the  most  ab- 
solute sway  the  Church  of  Carthage  and  the  provincial  synods, 
opposed  with  resolution  and  success  the  ambition  of  the  Eo- 
man  pontiff,  artfully  connected  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the 
Eastern  bishops,  and,  like  Hannibal,  sought  new  allies  in  the 
heart  of  Asia."*  If  this  Punic  war  was  carried  on  without 
any  effusion  of  blood,  it  was  owing  much  less  to  the  modera- 

*"  The  joarney  of  St.  Peter  to  Kome  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  ancients  (see 
Eosebius,  ii.  25),  maintained  by  all  the  Catholics,  allowed  by  some  Protestants 
(see  Pearson  and  Dodwell,  De  Succes.  £piscop.  Koman.),  but  has  been  vigorously 
attacked  by  Spanheim  (Miscellanea  Sacra,  iii.  3).  According  to  Father  Hardonin, 
the  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  composed  the  JBneid,  represented  St 
Peter  ander  the  allegorical  character  of  the  Trojan  hero.^ 

'"  It  is  in  French  only  that  the  famous  allusion  to  St.  Petcr*s'name  is  exact. 
"  Tu  es  Pierre,  et  sur  cette;7i«rr«.*'  The  same  is  imperfect  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
etc.,  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our  Teutonic  languages. 

"*  IrensBQS  adv.  Hiereses,  iii.  3 ;  Tertullian.  de  Prsescription.  c.  86 ;  and  Cyprian. 
Epistol.  27,  55,  71,  75.  Le  Clerc  (Hist  Eccles.  p.  764)  and  Mosheim  (p.  25S,  578) 
labor  in  the  interpretation  of  these  passages.  But  the  loose  and  rhetorical  style 
of  the  fathers  often  appears  favorable  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

'*  See  the  sharp  epistle  from  Firmilianus,  Bishop  of  Ciesarea,  to  Stephen,  Bbh- 
op  of  Rome,  apnd  Cyprian.  Epistol.  75. 


«  It  is  quite  clear  that,  strictly  speakmg,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  founded  by 
either  of  these  apostles.  St  Paulas  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  proves  undeniably  the 
flourishing. state  of  the  Church  before  his  visit  to  the  city;  and  man^  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  given  up  the  impracticable  task  of  reconciling  with  chro- 
nology any  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  or 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Nero. — ^M. 
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tion  than  to  the  weakness  of  the  contending  prelates.  Inveo* 
tives  and  excommunications  were  their  only  weapons;  and 
these,  during  the  progress  of  the  whole  controversy,  they  hurl- 
ed against  each  other  with  equal  fury  and  devotion.  The  hard 
necessity  of  censuring  either  a  pope  or  a  saint  and  martyr  dis- 
tresses the  modern  Catholics  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
late the  particulai's  of  a  dispute  in  which  the  champions  of 
religion  indulged  such  passions  as  seem  much  more  adapted 
to  the  senate  or  to  the  camp."' 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to  the 
memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy  which  had 
Laity  and  ^cen  uuknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans."^  The 
clergy.  former  of  these  appellations  comprehended  the  body 

of  the  Christian  people.  The  latter,  according  to  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  was  appropriated  to  the  chosen  portion  that 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  service  of  religion — a  celebi^ated  or- 
der of  men  which  has  furnished  the  most  important,  though 
not  always  the  most  edifying,  subjects  for  modern  history. 
Their  mutual  hostilities  sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
infant  Church ;  but  their  zeal  and  activity  were  united  in  the 
common  cause,  and  the  love  of  power,  which  (under  the  most 
artful  disguises)  could  insinuate  itself  into  the  breasts  of  bish- 
ops and  martyrs,  animated  them  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  subjects  and  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  Christian  em- 
pire. They  were  destitute  of  any  temporal  force,  and  they 
were  for  a  long  time  discouraged  and  oppressed,  rather  than 
assisted,  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  they  had  acquired,  and 
they  employed  within  their  own  society,  the  two  most  eflSca- 
cious  instruments  of  government — ^rewards  and  punishments ; 
the  former  derived  from  the  pious  liberality,  the  latter  from 
the  devout  apprehensions,  of  the  faithful. 

I.  The  community  of  goods  which  had  so  agreeably  amused 


'^  Concerning  this  dispate  of  the  rehaptism  of  heretics,  see  the  epistles  of  Cjrp- 
rian  and  the  seventh  book  of  Kusebias. 

'"  For  the  origin  of  these  words  see  Mosheim,  p.  141.  Spanheim,  Hist  Eccles. 
p.  638.  The  distinction  of  Clerw  and  Laicus  was  established  be^ire  the  time  of 
TertulUan. 
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the  imagination  of  Plato/"  and  wliich  subsisted  in  some  de- 
^. ,  .        .  ffi'ee  amonff  the  austere  sect  of  the  Essenians/*'  was 

Oblatlonsnnd  ^_  ,    -^  ,  .  .        ,  .      .  .         y^, 

revenneofthe  adopted  for  a  short  time  in  the  primitive  Church. 
The  fervor  of  the  first  proselytes  prompted  them  to 
sell  those  worldly  possessions  which  they  despised,  to  lay  the 
price  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  receiving  an  equal  share  out  of  the  general  distri- 
bution."" The  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  relaxed  and 
gradually  abolished  this  generous  institution,  which,  in  hands 
less  pure  than  those  of  the  apostles,  would  too  soon  have  been 
corrupted  and  abused  by  the  returning  selfishness  of  human 
nature;  and  the  converts  who  embraced  the  new  religion  were 
permitted  to  retain  the  possession  of  their  patrimony,  to  re- 
ceive legacies  and  inheritances,  and  to  increase  their  separate 
property  by  all  the  lawful  means  of  trade  and  industry.  In- 
stead of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  proportion  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  their  weekly  or 
monthly  assemblies  every  believer,  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion  and  the  measure  of  his  wealth  and  piety,  pre- 
sented his  voluntary  offering  for  the  use  of  the  common  fund."* 
Nothing,  however  inconsiderable,  was  refused ;  but  it  was  dili- 
gently inculcated  that  in  the  article  of  tithes  the  Mosaic  law 
was  still  of  divine  obligation ;  and  that  since  the  Jews,  under 
a  less  perfect  discipline,  had  been  commanded  to  pay  a  tenth 
part  of  all  that  they  possessed,  it  would  become  the  disciples 
of  Christ  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  superior  degree  of 

'"  The  commanity  instituted  by  Plato  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  The  community  of  women  and  that 
of  temporal  goods  may  be  considered  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  system. 

*"  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  2  [c.  1,  §  5,  ed.  Oxon.  1720],  Philo  de  Vit.  Con- 
templativ. 

***  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  eh.  ii.  iv.  v.,  with  Grotius*s  Commentary.  Mos- 
heim,  in  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  common  opinion  with  very  incon- 
clusive argnments.^ 

*"  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  c.  89.     TertuUian,  Apolog.  c  39, 


*■  This  is  not  the  general  judgment  on  Mosheim*s  learned  dissertation.  There  is 
no  trace  in  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  of  this  community  of  goods,  and 
many  distinct  proofs  of  the  contrary.  All  exhortations  to  almsgiving  wonld  have 
been  unmeaning  if  property  had  been  in  common. — M. 
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liberality,""  and  to  acquire  some  merit  by  i-esigning  a  super- 
fluous treasure  which  must  so  soon  be  annihilated  with  the 
world  itself."'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the 
revenue  of  each  particular  Church,  which  was  of  so  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  a  nature,  must  have  varied  with  the  poverty 
or  the  opulence  of  the  faithful,  as  they  were  dispersed  in  ob- 
scure villages  or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  In 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Decius  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  mag- 
istrates that  the  Christians  of  Rome  were  possessed  of  very 
considerable  wealth ;  that  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  used 
in  their  religious  worship ;  and  that  many  among  their  prose- 
lytes had  sold  their  lands  and  houses  to  increase  the  public 
riches  of  the  sect  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  their  unfortunate 
children,  who  found  themselves  beggars  because  their  parents 
had  been  saints."*  We  should  listen  with  distrust  to  the  sus- 
picions of  strangers  and  enemies.     On  this  occasion,  however, 

'**  Irenasus  ad  Hseres.  I.  iv.  c.  26,  34.  Origen  in  Num.  Horn.  11.  CTprian.  de 
Uuitat.  Eccles.  Constitut.  Apostol.  1.  ii.  c.  34,  35,  with  the  notes  of  Cotelerias. 
The  Constitutions  introduce  this  divine  precept  by  declaring  that  priests  are  as 
much  above  kings  as  the  soul  is  above  the  body.  Among  the  tithable  articles, 
they  enumerate  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  wool.  On  this  interesting  subject,  consult 
Prideaux's  History  of  Tithes,  and  Era  Paolo  delle  Mateiie  Beneficiarie— two  writ- 
ers of  a  very  different  character. 

'**  Tlie  same  opinion,  which  prevailed  about  the  year  1000,  was  productive  of  the 
same  effects.  Most  of  the  donations  express  their  motive,  **  appropinquante  mun* 
di  fine."    See  Mosheim's  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 

^**  Turn  summa  cura  est  fratiibus 

(Ut  sermo  testatur  loquax) 
Offerre  fundis  venditis, 
Sestertiorum  miliiui 
Addicta  avorum  prsdia 
Fosdis  sub  auctionibus, 
Successor  exheres  gemit, 
Sanctis  egen's  parentibns. 
Hffic  occniuntur  abditis 
Ecclesinrum  in  angiilis. 
£t  summa  pietas  creditur 
Nudare  dnices  liberos. 

Prudent,  irtpl  arc^avoiv,  Hymn  2  [v.  73  seq.]. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  how  proper  a  use  was 
made  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  Church ;  it  was  undoubtedly  very  considerable. 
But  Fra  Paolo  (c.  3)  appears  to  exaggerate  when  lie  supposes  that  the  successors 
of  Commodns  were  urged  to  persecute  the  Christians  by  their  own  avarice  or  that 
of  their  Prostorian  pnefects. 
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they  receive  a  very  specious  and  probable  color  from  the  two 
following  circumstances^  tlie  only  ones  that  have  reached  our 
knowledge  which  define  any  precise  sums  or  convey  any  dis- 
tinct idea.  Almost  at  the  same  period,  the  Bishop  of  Cartilage, 
from  a  society  less  opulent  than  that  of  Eome,  collected  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces  (above  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling),  on  a  sudden  call  of  charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of 
Numidia  who  had  been  carried  away  captives  by  the  barbari- 
ans of  the  desert."*  About  a  hundred  years  before  the  reign 
of  Decius,  the  Koman  Church  had  received,  in  a  single  dona- 
tion, the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces  from  a  stran- 
ger of  Pontus  who  proposed  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  capi- 
tal."' These  oblations,  for  the  most  part,  were  made  in  mon- 
ey ;  nor  was  the  society  of  Christians  either  desirous  or  capa- 
ble of  acquiring,  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  encumbrance 
of  landed  property.  It  had  been  provided  by  several  laws, 
which  were  enacted  with  the  same  design  as  our  statutes  of 
mortmain,  that  no  real  estates  should  be  given  or  bequeathed 
to  any  corporate  body  without  either  a  special  privilege  or  a 
particular  dispensation  from  the  emperor  or  from  the  sen- 
ate,"^ who  were  seldom  disposed  to  grant  them  in  favor  of  a 
sect  at  first  the  object  of  their  contempt  and  at  last  of  their 
fears  and  jealousy.  A  transaction,  however,  is  related  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  which  discovers  that  the  re- 
straint was  sometimes  eluded  or  suspended,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  permitted  to  claim  and  to  possess  lands  within  the 
limits  of  Kome  itself."'  The  progress  of  Christianity  and  the 
civil  confusion  of  the  empire  contributed  to  relax  the  severity 

'»  Cyprian,  Epist.  62.  '"  Tertullian.  de  PwDscriptione,  c.  30.* 

'"  Diocletian  gave  a  rescript,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old  law :  **  Col- 
legium, si  nuUo  speciali  privilegio  sabnixum  sit,  hsereditatem  capere  non  posse, 
dubium  non  est."  Fra  Paolo  (c.  4)  thinks  that  these  regulations  had  been  much 
neglected  since  the  reign  of  Ynlerian. 

'"  Hist.  August,  p.  181.  [Lampr.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  49.]  The  ground  had  been 
public,  and  was  now  disputed  between  the  society  of  Christians  and  that  of  butch- 


*  This  "stranger  of  Pontus"  wns  no  other  than  the  heretic  Marcion,  who  wns 
afterwards  expelled  from  the  Church,  and  against  whom  Tertullian  wrote  his  well- 
known  tract. — S.  *  Popinarii,  rather  victuallers. *-M. 
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of  the  laws ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  third  century,  many 
considerable  estates  were  bestowed  on  the  opulent  churches 
of  Eome,  Milan,  Carthage,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 

The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward  of  the  Church.  The 
public  stock  was  intrusted  to  his  care  without  account  or  con- 
rv.  M  .  trol ;  the  presbyters  were  confined  to  their  spiritual 
.)f  the  reve-  functions ;  and  the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons 
was  solely  employed  in  the  management  and  distn- 
bution  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue."'  If  we  may  give  credit 
to  the  vehement  declamations  of  Cyprian,  there  were  too  many 
among  his  African  brethren  who,  in  the  execution  of  their 
charge,  violated  every  precept,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfec- 
tion, but  even  of  moral  virtue.  By  some  of  these  unfaithful 
stewards  the  riches  of  the  Church  were  lavished  in  sensual 
pleasures ;  by  others  they  were  perverted  to  the  purposes  of 
private  gain,  of  fraudulent  purchases,  and  of  rapacious  usury."* 
But  as  long  as  the  contributions  of  the  Christian  people  were 
free  and  unconstrained,  the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could  not 
be  very  frequent,  and  the  general  uses  to  which  their  liberality 
was  applied  reflected  honor  on  the  religious  society.  A  decent 
portion  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  and 
hisi  clergy ;  a  suflScient  sum  was  allotted  for  the  expenses  of 
the  public  worship,  of  which  the  feasts  of  love — the  agajpw^  as 
they  were  called — constituted  a  very  pleasing  part.  The  whole 
remainder  was  the  sacred  patrimony  of  the  poor.  According 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  it  was  distributed  to  support 
widows  and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  of  the 
community ;  to  comfort  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  to  allevi- 
ate the  misfortunes  of  prisoners  and  captives,  more  especially 
when  their  sufferings  had  been  occasioned  by  their  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  religion."*  A  generous  intercourse  of 
charity  united  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller  con- 
gregations were  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  alms  of  their  more 

^^  Constitut.  Apostol.  ii.  35. 

**°  Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  p.  89  [p.  126,  ed.  Oxon.].    Epist.  65.     The  charge  is 
confirmed  by  the  19th  and  20th  canons  of  the  Council  of  lUibens. 
'"  See  the  apologies  of  Justin,  TertuUian,  etc. 
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opulent  brethren."*  Such  an  institution,  which  paid  less  re- 
gard to  the  merit  than  to  the  distress  of  the  object,  very  ma- 
terially conduced  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  pagans, 
who  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  humanity,  while  they  derided 
the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the  benevolence  of  the  new  sect."' 
The  prospect  of  immediate  relief  and  of  future  protection  al- 
lured into  its  hospitable  bosom  many  of  those  unhappy  per- 
sons whom  the  neglect  of  the  world  would  have  abandoned  to 
the  miseries  of  want,  of  sickness,  and  of  old  age.  There  is 
some  reason,  likewise,  to  believe  that  great  numbers  of  infants 
who,  according  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  the  times,  had  been 
exposed  by  their  parents,  were  frequently  rescued  from  death, 
baptized,  educated,  and  maintained  by  the  piety  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasure."* 

II.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  society  to  exclude 
from  its  communion  and  benefits  such  among  its  members 
Excommnni-  ^  reject  or  violate  those  regulations  which  have 
<*^**°-  been  established  by  general  consent.    In  the  exer- 

cise of  this  power  the  censures  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
chiefly  directed  against  scandalous  sinners,  and  particularly 
those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud,  or  of  incontinence; 
against  the  authors  or  the  followers  of  any  heretical  opinions 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  episcopal 
order ;  and  against  those  unhappy  persons  who,  whether  from 
choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  polluted  themselves  after  their 
baptism  by  any  act  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  consequences 
of  excommunication  were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
nature.  The  Christian  against  whom  it  was  pronounced  was 
deprived  of  any  part  in  the  oblations  of  the  faithful.  The  ties 
both  of  religious  and  of  private  friendship  were  dissolved ;  he 


***  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  Komans  to  their  most  distant  brethren  is 
gratefully  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  apnd  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  23. 

^**  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin,  [c.  18].  Jalian  (Epist  49)  seems  mortified  that  the 
Christian  charity  maintains  not  only  their  own,  bat  likewise  the  lieathen  poor. 

***  Snch,  at  least,  has  been  the  laudable  conduct  of  more  modem  missionaries, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Above  three  thousand  new-born  infants  are  an- 
nually exposed  in  the  streets  of  Fekin.  See  Le  Comte,  Memoires  sur  la  Chine^ 
and  the  Kecherches  sur  les  Chinois  et  les  j^vptiens,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 
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found  liimself  a  profane  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  persons 
whom  he  the  most  esteemed  or  by  whom  he  had  been  the  most 
tenderly  beloved ;  and  as  far  as  an  expulsion  from  a  respecta- 
ble society  could  imprint  on  his  character  a  mark  of  disgrace, 
he  was  shunned  or  suspected  by  the  generality  of  mankind. 
The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  was,  in  itself,  very 
painful  and  melancholy ;  but,  as  it  usually  happens,  their  ap- 
prehensions far  exceeded  their  sufferings.  The  benefits  of  the 
Christian  communion  were  those  of  eternal  life;  nor  could 
they  erase  from  their  minds  the  awful  opinion  that  to  those 
ecclesiastical  govemore  by  whom  they  were  condemned  the 
Deity  had  committed  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  paradise.  The 
heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be  supported  by  the  consciousness 
of  their  intentions  and  by  the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone 
had  discovered  the  true  path  of  salvation,  endeavored  to  regain, 
in  their  separate  assemblies,  those  comforts,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual,  which  they  no  longer  derived  from  the  great  soci- 
ety of  Christians.  But  almost  all  those  who  had  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  power  of  vice  or  idolatry  were  sensible  of  their 
fallen  condition,  and  anxiously  desirous  of  being  restored  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Christian  communion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  penitents,  two  oppo- 
site opinions — the  one  of  justice,  the  other  of  mercy — divided 
the  primitive  Church.  The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  casuists 
refused  them  forever  and  without  exception  the  meanest  place 
in  the  holy  community  which  they  had  disgraced  or  deserted ; 
and,  leaving  them  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  indulged 
them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope  that  the  contrition  of  their 
life  and  death  might  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing."* A  milder  sentiment  was  embraced,  in  practice  as  well 
as  in  theory,  by  the  purest  and  most  respectable  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches."'  The  gates  of  reconciliation  and  of  heaven 
were  seldom  shut  against  the  returning  penitent ;  but  a  severe 
and  solemn  form  of  discipline  was  instituted,  which,  while  it 

'^*  The  Montanists  and  the  Novatlans,  who  adhered  to  this  opinion  with  the 
greatest  rigor  and  obstinacy,  found  themselues  at  last  in  the  nnmber  of  excommu* 
nicated  heretics.     See  the  learned  and  copious  Mosheim,  Secul.  ii.  and  iii. 

"•  Dionysius  apud  Euseb.  iv,  23,    Cyprian,  de  Lapsls. 
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served  to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter  the  spec- 
Pnbiic  pen-  tators  from  the  imitation  of  his  example.  Humbled 
*^^-  by  a  public  confession,  emaciated  by  fasting,  and 

clothed  in  sackcloth,  the  penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of 
the  assembly,  imploring  with  tears  the  pardon  of  his  offences 
and  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful/*^  If  the  fault  was 
of  a  very  heinous  nature,  whole  years  of  penance  were  esteem- 
ed an  inadequate  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice ;  and  it  was 
always  by  slow  and  painful  gradations  that  the  sinner,  the 
heretic,  or  the  apostate  was  readmitted  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  A  sentence  of  perpetual  excommunication  was,  how- 
ever, reserved  for  some  crimes  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude, 
and  particularly  for  the  inexcusable  relapses  of  those  penitents 
who  had  already  experienced  and  abused  the  clemency  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  According  to  the  circumstances  or  the 
number  of  the  guilty,  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  discipline 
was  varied  by  the  discretion  of  the  bishops.  The  councils  of 
Ancyra  and  lUiberis  were  held  about  the  same  time — the  one 
in  Galatia,  the  other  in  Spain ;  but  their  respective  canons, 
which  are  still  extant,  seem  to  breathe  a  very  different  spirit. 
The  Galatian  who,  after  his  baptism,  had  repeatedly  sacrificed 
to  idols  might  obtain  his  pardon  by  a  penance  of  seven  years ; 
and  if  he  had  seduced  others  to  imitate  his  example,  only  three 
years  more  were  added  to  the  term  of  his  exile.  But  the  un- 
happy Spaniard  who  had  committed  the  same  offence  was  de- 
prived of  the  hope- of  reconciliation  even  in  the  article  of 
death,  and  his  idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  sev- 
enteen other  crimes,  against,  which  a  sentence  no  less  terrible 
was  pronounced.  Among  these  we  may  distinguish  the  inex- 
piable guilt  of  calumniating  a  bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  even  a 
deacon."' 

The  well-tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and  rigor,  the  judi- 

^^  Cave*8  Primitive  Christianity,  part  iii.  ch.  5.  The  admirers  of  antiquity  re- 
gret the  loss  of  this  public  penance. 

'^  See  in  Dupin,  Biblioth^ne  EccMsiastiqne,  tom.  ii.  p.  804-313,  a  short  bnt 
rational  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  councils  which  were  assembled  in  the 
first  moments  of  tranquillity  after  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  This  persecu- 
tion had  been  much  less  severely  felt  in  Spain  than  in  Galatia,  a  difference  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  contrast  of  their  regulations. 
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cious  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punisliments,  according  to 

the  maxims  of  policy  as  well  as  justice,  constituted 

of  episcopal     the  human  streueth  of  the  Church.    The  bishops, 

guvernment.  ^     '^  tt»i/»i 

whose  paternal  care  extended  itself  to  the  govern- 
ment of  both  worlds,  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  these 
prerogatives ;  and,  covering  their  ambition  with  the  fair  pre- 
tence of  the  love  of  order,  they  were  jealous  of  any  rival  in 
the  exercise  of  a  discipline  so  necessary  to  prevent  the  deser- 
tion of  those  troops  which  had  enlisted  tliemselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  and  whose  numbers  every  day  became 
more  considerable.  From  the  imperious  declamations  of  Cyp- 
rian, w^e  should  naturally  conclude  that  the  doctrines  of  ex- 
communication and  penance  formed  the  most  essential  part 
of  religion ;  and  that  it  was  much  less  dangerous  for  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  to  neglect  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties 
than  to  despise  the  censures  and  authority  of  their  bishops. 
Sometimes  we  might  imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  the 
voice  of  Moses  when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open  and 
to  swallow  up,  in  consuming  flames,  the  rebellious  race  which 
refused  obedience  to  the  priesthood  of  Aaron ;  and  we  should 
sometimes  suppose  that  we  heard  a  Eoman  consul  asserting 
the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  declaring  his  inflexible  reso- 
lution to  enforce  the  rigor  of  the  law^s.*     "  If  such  in-egulari- 


*  Gibbon  has  been  accused  of  injustice  to  the  character  of  Cyprian,  ns  exalting: 
the  **  censures  and  authority  of  the  Church  above  the  observance  of  the  moral 
duties."  Felicissimus  had  been  condemned  by  a  synod  of  bishops  (**non  tantum 
me&,  sed  plurimorum  coepiscorum,  sententia  condemnatum ")  on  the  charge  not 
only  of  schism,  but  of  embezzlement  of  public  money,  the  debauching  of  virgins, 
and  frequent  acts  of  adultery.  His  violent  menaces  had  extorted  his  readroission 
into  the  Church,  against  which  Cyprian  protests  with  much  vehemence :  **Ne  pe- 
cunia3  commissoB  sibi  frandator,  ne  stuprator  virginum,  ne  matiimonionim  multo- 
mm  depopulator  et  corrupter,  ultra  adhuc  sponsam  Christi  incorruptam  prissen- 
tiae  sua;  dedecore,  et  impudica  atque  incest^  contagione  viohiret."  8ee  Chelsum's 
Remarks,  p.  134.  If  these  charges  against  Felicissimus  were  true,  tliey  were 
something  more  than  "irreguhirities."  A  Roman  censor  would  have  been  a  fair- 
er subject  of  comparison  than  a  consul.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  charge  of  adultery  deepens  very  rapidly  as  the  controversy  becomes  more 
violent.  It  is  first  represented  as  a  single  act,  recently  detected,  and  which  men 
of  character  were  prepared  to  substantiate:  Aduheiii  etiam  crimen  accedit,  quod 
patres  nostri  graves  viri  deprehendisse  se  nuntiaverunt,  et  probaturos  se  assevera- 
runt. — Epist.  xxxviii.  [Ep.  xli.  ed.  Oxf.].  The  heretic  has  now  darkened  into  a 
man  of  notorious  and  general  profligacy.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  of  the  whole 
long  epistle,  very  far  the  larger  and  the  more  passionate  part  dwells  on  the  breach 
of  ecclesiastical  unity  rather  than  on  the  violation  of  Christian  holiness. — M. 
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ties  are  suffered  with  impunity  "  (it  is  thus  that  the  Bishop 
of  Carthage  chides  the  lenity  of  his  colleague) — "  if  such  irreg- 
ularities are  suffered,  there  is  an  end  of  episcopal  vigor  ;"*  an 
end  of  the  sublime  and  divine  power  of  governing  the  Church ; 
an  end  of  Christianity  itself."  Cyprian  had  renounced  those 
temporal  honors  which  it  is  probable  he  would  never  have  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  absolute  command  over 
the  consciences  and  understanding  of  a  congregation,  however 
obscure  or  despised  by  the  world,  is  more  truly  grateful  to  the 
pride  of  the  human  heart  than  the  possession  of  the  most  des- 
potic power  imposed  by  arms  and  conquest  on  a  reluctant 
people. 

In  the  course  of  this  important,  though  perhaps  tedious  in- 
quiry, I  have  attempted  to  display  the  secondary  causes  which 
„      .  ,       so  efficaciously  assisted  the  truth  of  the  Christian 

Recapitnla-  ...  t<»  i  t  -i. 

tionofthe  rcligiou.  If  amoug  these  causes  we  have  discover- 
ed any  artificial  ornaments,  any  accidental  circum- 
stances, or  any  mixture  of  error  and  passion,  it  cannot  appear 
surprising  that  mankind  should  be  the  most  sensibly  affected 
by  such  motives  as  were  suited  to  their  imperfect  nature.  It 
was  by  the  aid  of  these  causes — exclusive  zeal,  the  immediate 
expectation  of  another  world,  the  claim  of  miracles,  the  prac- 
tice of  rigid  virtue,  and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church — that  Christianity  spread  itself  vdth  so  much  success 
in  the  Eoman  empire.  To  the  first  of  these  the  Christians 
were  indebted  for  their  invincible  valor,  which  disdained  to 
capitulate  with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  resolved  to  van- 
quish. The  three  succeeding  causes  supplied  their  valor  with 
the  most  formidable  arms.  The  last  of  these  causes  united 
their  courage,  directed  their  arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that 
irresistible  weight  which  even  a  small  band  of  well-trained 
and  intrepid  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed  over  an  undis- 
wcakneMof  cipliucd  multitude  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  care- 
poiytheum.  jggg  ^f  ^j^^  evcut  of  the  War.  In  the  various  relig- 
ions of  polytheism,  some  wandering  fanatics  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  credulous  superstition 

'*»  Cypi-ian,  Epist  69  [69]. 
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of  the  populace,  were  perhaps  the  only  order  of  priests***  that 
derived  their  whole  support  and  credit  from  their  sacerdotal 
profession,  and  were  very  deeply  affected  by  a  personal  con- 
cern for  the  safety  or  prosperity  of  their  tutelar  deities.  The 
ministers  of  polytheism,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
wei*e,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  a  noble  birth  and  of  an  afflu- 
ent fortune,  who  received,  as  an  honorable  distinction,  the  care 
of  a  celebrated  temple  or  of  a  public  sacrifice,  exhibited  (very 
frequently  at  their  own  expense)  the  sacred  games,"*  and  with 
cold  indifference  performed  the  ancient  rites  according  to  the 
laws  and  fashion  of  their  country.  As  they  were  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  their  zeal  and  devotion  were 
seldom  animated  by  a  sense  of  interest,  or  by  the  habits  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character.  Confined  to  their  respective  temples 
and  cities,  they  remained  without  any  connection  of  discipline 
or  government ;  and  whilst  they  acknowledged  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  and  of  the 
emperor,  those  civil  magistrates  contented  themselves  with 
the  easy  task  of  maintaining  in  peace  and  dignity  the  general 
worship  of  mankind.  "We  have  already  seen  how  various, 
how  loose,  and  how  uncertain  were  the  religious  sentiments  of 
polytheists.  They  were  abandoned,  almost  without  control,  to 
the  natural  workings  of  a  superstitious  fancy.  The  accidental 
circumstances  of  their  life  and  situation  determined  the  object, 
as  well  as  the  degree,  of  their  devotion ;  and  as  long  as  their 
adoration  was  successively  prostituted  to  a  thousand  deities,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  their  hearts  could  be  susceptible  of 
a  very  sincere  or  lively  passion  for  any  of  them. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even  these  faint 
and  imperfect  impressions  had  lost  much  of  their  original 

^^  The  arts,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of  the  priests  of  the  Sjrrian  goddess  are 
very  humoroasly  descrihed  by  Apaleius,  in  the  eighth  l)ook  of  liis  Metamorphoses. 

"'  The  ofSce  of  Asiarch  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Aristides,  the  Inscriptions,  etc.  It  was  annual  and  elective.  None  but  the  vain- 
est citizens  could  desire  the  honor ;  none  but  the  most  wealthy  could  support  the 
expense.  See  in  the  Patres  ApostoL  tom.  ii.  p.  200  [Epist.  EccL  Smym.  de  Mar- 
tyrio  Polycarpi,  c.  12],  with  how  much  indifference  Philip  the  Asiarch  conducted 
himself  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There  were  likewise  Bithyniarchs,  Lyd- 
archs,  etc 
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power.  Human  reason,  which  by  its  unassisted  strength  is 
Tbescepti-  incapable  of  perceiving  the  mysteries  of  faith,  had 
SJ^in  worid  already  obtained  an  easy  triumph  over  the  folly 
ab?e to  iSr^"  o^  paganism ;  and  when  Tertullian  and  Lactautius 
new  religion,  employ  their  labors  in  exposing  its  falsehood  and 
extravagance,  they  are  obliged  to  transcribe  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  or  the  wit  of  Lucian.  The  contagion  of  these  scepti- 
cal writings  had  been  diffused  far  beyond  the  number  of  their 
readers.  The  fashion  of  incredulity  was  communicated  from 
the  philosopher  to  the  man  of  pleasure  or  business,  from  the 
noble  to  the  plebeian,  and  from  the  master  to  the  menial  slave 
who  waited  at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  listened  to  the  free- 
dom of  his  conversation.  On  public  occasions  the  philosoph- 
ic part  of  mankind  affected  to  treat  with  respect  and  decency 
the  religious  institutions  of  their  country,  but  their  secret  con-: 
tempt  penetrated  through  the  thin  and  awkward  disguise ; 
and  even  the  people,  when  they  discovered  that  their  deities 
were  rejected  and  derided  by  those  whose  rank  or  understand- 
ing they  were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  filled  with  doubts 
and  apprehensions  concerning  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  to 
which  they  had  yielded  the  most  implicit  belief.  The  decline 
of  ancient  prejudice  exposed  a  very  numerous  portion  of  hu- 
mankind to  the  danger  of  a  painful  and  comfortless  situation. 
A  state  of  scepticism  and  suspense  may  amuse  a  few  inquisi- 
tive minds.  But  the  practice  of  superstition  is  so  congenial . 
to  the  multitude  that,  if  they  are  forcibly  awakened,  they  still 
regret  the  loss  of  their  pleasing  vision.  Their  love  of  the 
marvellous  and  supernatural,  their  curiosity  with  regard  to 
future  events,  and  their  strong  propensity  to  extend  their 
hopes  and  fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  world,  were 
the  principal  causes  which  favored  the  establishment  of  poly- 
theism. So  urgent  on  the  vulgar  is  the  necessity  of  believing, 
that  the  fall  of  any  system  of  mythology  will  most  probably 
be  succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode  of  su- 
perstition. Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and  fashionable 
cast  might  soon  have  occupied  the  deserted  temples  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Apollo,  if,  in  the  decisive  moment,  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  had  not  interposed  a  genuine  revelation  fitted  to 
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inspire  the  most  rational  esteem  and  conviction,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  adorned  with  all  that  could  attract  the  curi- 
osity, the  wonder,  and  the  veneration  of  the  people.  In  their 
actual  disposition,  as  many  were  almost  disengaged  from  their 
artificial  prejudices,  but  equally  susceptible  and  desirous  of  a 
devout  attachment,  an  object  much  less  deserving  would  have 
been  suflScient  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their  hearts  and  to 
gratify  the  uncertain  eagerness  of  their  passions.  Those  who 
are  inclined  to  pursue  this  reflection,  instead  of  viewing  with 
astonishment  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps 
be  surprised  that  its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid  and  still 
more  universal. 

It  has  been  observed  with  truth  as  well  as  propriety  that 
the  conquests  of  Rome  prepared  and  facilitated  those  of  Chris- 
as  well  as  the  tianity.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  we 
Fon  o*f theRSi  ^^ve  attempted  to  explain  in  what  manner  the 
man  empire.  jj^Q^f;  civilizcd  provinces  of  Europc,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca were  united  under  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign,  and  grad- 
ually connected  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of  laws,  of  manners, 
and  of  language.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  had  fondly  ex- 
pected a  temporal  deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  reception  to  the 
miracles  of  the  Divine  Prophet  that  it  was  found  unnecessary 
to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve,  any  Hebrew  gospel."*  The 
authentic  histories  of  the  actions  of  Christ  were  composed  in 
the  Greek  language,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown  extremely 
numerous.*"  As  soon  as  those  histories  were  translated  into 
the  Latin  tongue  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  the 

^^  The  modem  critics  are  not  disposed  to  believe  what  the  fathers  almost  umin* 
imously  assert,  that  St.  Matthew  composed  a  Hebrew  gospel,  of  which  only  tho 
Greek  translation  is  extant.  It  seems,  however,  dangerous  to  reject  their  testi- 
mony.* 

^^  Under  the  reigns  of  Kero  and  Domitian,  and  in  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  An* 
tioch,  Borne,  and  Ephesos.  See  Mill,  Prolegomena  ad  Nov.  Testament,  and  Dr. 
Lordner's  fair  and  extensive  collection,  vol.  xv.^ 

*  The  best  Biblical  scholars  since  Gibbon's  time  have  maintained  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew.— S. 

^  This  question  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  most  elaborately  discussed  since  the 
time  of  Gibbon.  The  preface  to  the  translation  of  Schleiermacher's  version  of 
St.  Luke  contains  a  very  able  summary  of  the  various  theories. — M. 
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subjects  of  Kome,  excepting  only  to  the  peasants  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  for  whose  benefit  particular  versions  were  afterwards 
made.  The  public  highways  which  had  been  constructed  for 
the  use  of  the  legions  opened  an  easy  passage  for  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  from  Damascus  to  Corinth,  and*  from  Italy 
to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain ;  nor  did  those  spiritual 
conquerors  encounter  any  of  the  obstacles  which  usually  re- 
tard or  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a 
distant  country.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that, 
before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  faith  of 
Christ  had  been  preached  in  every  province  and  in  all  the 
Historical  great  cities  of  the  empire;  but  the  foundation  of 
promw  of  ^^^  several  congregations,  the  numbers  of  the  faith- 
chriatianity.  f^|  ^j^^  composcd  them,  and  their  proportion  to  the 
unbelieving  multitude  are  now  buried  in  obscurity  or  dis- 
guised by  fiction  and  declamation.  Such  imperfect  circum- 
stances, however,  as  have  reached  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  increase  of  the  Christian  name  in  Asia  and  Greece,  in 
Egypt,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  re- 
late, without  neglecting  the  real  or  imaginary  acquisitions 
which  lay  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Koman  empire. 

The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Ionian  Sea  were  the  principal  theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of 
,    ^  «  .     the  Gentiles  displayed  his  -zeal  and  piety.    The 

In  the  East  _         .,       ^^,        i.i,       i-.  i. 

seeds  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  had  scattered  in  a 
fertile  soil,  were  diligently  cultivated  by  his  disciples ;  and  it 
should  seem  that,  during  the  two  first  centuries,  the  most  con- 
siderable body  of  Christians  was  contained  within  those  limits. 
Among  the  societies  which  were  instituted  in  Syria,  none  were 
more  ancient  or  more  illustrious  than  those  of  Damascus,  of 
Beroea  or  Aleppo,  and  of  Antioch.  The  prophetic  introduc- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  has  described  and  immortalized  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia — Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thya- 
tira,***  Sardes,  Laodicea,  and  Philadelphia ;  and  their  colonies 

'*•  The  Alogianfl  (Epiphnnius  de  Haeres.  61  [p.  455,  cd.  Paris,  1622])  disputed 
the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  the  Church  of  Thyatira  was  not  yet 
founded.  Epiphanius,  who  allows  the  &ct,  extricates  himself  from  the  difficulty 
by  ingeniously  supposing  that  St.  John  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  See 
^baozit,  Disconrs  sur  TApocalypse. 

II.— 10 
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were  soon  diffused  over  that  populous  country.  In  a  very 
early  period,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  the  provinces 
of  TJirace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a  favorable  reception  to  the 
new  religion  ;  and  Christian  republics  were  soon  founded  in 
the  cities  of  Corinth,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens."*  The  antiq- 
uity of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  churches  allowed  a  sufficient 
space  of  time  for  their  increase  and  multiplication  ;  and  even 
the  swarms  of  Gnostics  and  other  heretics  serve  to  display  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  orthodox  Church,  since  the  appel- 
lation of  lieretics  has  always  been  applied  to  the  less  numer- 
ous party.  To  these  domestic  testimonies  we  may  add  the 
confession,  the  complaints,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  Gen- 
tiles themselves.  From  the  writings  of  Lucian,  a  philosopher 
who  had  studied  mankind,  and  who  describes  their  manners 
in  the  most  lively  colors,  we  may  learn  that,  under  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  his  native  country  of  Pontus  was  filled  with 
Epicureans  and  Christians.^**  Within  fourscore  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,"'  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  eradicate.  In 
his  very  curious  epistle  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms  that 
the  temples  were  almost  deserted ;  that  the  sacred  victims 
scarcely  found'  any  purchasers ;  and  that  the  supei-stition  had 
not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  liad  even  spread  itself  into  the 
villages  and  the  open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia.'" 

*"  The  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23)  point  out  many 
churches  in  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  seems  to  Iiave  been  one  of  the  least 
flourishing. 

*••  Lucian.  in  Alexandre,  c.  25.  Christianity,  however,  must  have  been  very  un- 
equally diflTused  over  Pontus ;  since,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  there  were 
no  more  than  seventeen  believers  in  the  extensive  diocese  of  Neo-Ctesarea.  See 
M.  de  TiUemont,  M^moires  EccMsiast.  tom.  iv.  p.  675,  from  Basil  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  who  were  themselves  natives  of  Cappndocia.* 

*"  According  to  the  ancients,  Jesus  Christ  suffered  under  the  consulship  of  the 
two  Gemini,  in  the  year  29  of  our  present  era.  Pliny  was  sent  into  Bithynia 
(according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  110.^  '^  Plin.  Epist.  x.  97. 


*  Gibbon  forgot  the  conclusion  of  this  storVf  that  Gregory  left  only  seventeen 
heathens  in  his  diocese.  The  antithesis  is  suspicious,  and  both  numbers  may  have 
been  chosen  to  magnify  the  spiritual  fame  of  tiie  wonder-worker. — M. 

^  Pliny  was  sent  into  Bithynia  in  the  year  103.  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom.  vol.  i. 
p.  89, -^S« 
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Without  descending  into  a  minnte  scrutiny  of  the  expres- 
sions or  of  the  motives  of  those  writers  who  either  celebrate 
The  chorch  ^^  lament  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East, 
of  AntiociL  j|.  j^j^y^  jjj  general,  be  observed  that  none  of  them 
have  left  us  any  grounds  from  whence  a  just  estimate  might 
be  formed  of  the  real  numbere  of  the  faithful  in  those  prov- 
inces. One  circumstance,  however,  has  been  fortunately  pre- 
served which  seems  to  cast  a  more  distinct  light  on  this  ob- 
scure but  interesting  subject.  Under  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
after  Christianity  had  enjoyed,  during  more  than  sixty  years, 
the  sunshine  of  imperial  favor,  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
Church  of  Antioch  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, three  thousand  of  whom  were  supported  out  of  the  pub- 
lic oblations.***  The  splendor  and  dignity  of  the  Queen  of 
the  East ;  the  acknowledged  populousness  of  Csesarea,  Seleu- 
cia,  and  Alexandria ;  and  the  destruction  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  earthquake  which  afflicted  Antioch 
under  the  elder  Justin,""  are  so  many  convincing  proofs  that 
the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  less  than  half  a 
million,  and  that  the  Christians,  however  multiplied  by  zeal 
and  power,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  that  great  city.  How 
different  a  proportion  must  we  adopt  when  we  compare  the 
persecuted  with  the  triumphant  Church,  the  West  with  the 
East,  remote  villages  with  populous  towns,  and  countries  re- 
cently converted  to  the  faith  with  the  place  where  the  believ- 
ers first  received  the  appellation  of  Christians  I  It  must  not, 
however,  be  dissembled  that,  in  another  passage,  Chrysostom, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information,  com- 
putes the  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  even  superior  to  that  of 
the  Jews  and  pagans.*"    But  the  solution  of  this  apparent  dif- 

*••  Chrysostom.  Opera,  torn.  vii.  p.  658,  810  [edit.  Savil.  ii.  422,  529], 

'••  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  144  [edit.  Oxon. ;  p.  420,  edit.  Bonn].     He  draws 

the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  populousness  of  Antioch. 

'*'  Chrysostom.  torn.  i.  p.  592.     I  am  indebted  for  these  passages,  though  not 

for  my  inference,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 

vol.  xii.  p.  370.*  

*  The  statements  of  Chrysostom  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Antioch,  what* 
ever  mny  be  their  accuracy,  are  peifectly  consistent.     In  one  passage  he  reckons 
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ficulty  iB  easy  and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Antioch;  between  the  list  of  Christians  who  had  acquired 
heaven  by  baptism  and  the  list  of  citizens  who  had  a  right  to 
share  the  public  liberality.  Slaves,  strangers,  and  infants  w^ere 
comprised  in  the  former ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  latter. 

The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  its  proximity 

to  Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.    It 

was  at  first  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the 

^^  TherapeutfiB,  or  Essenians,  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a 
Jewish  sect  whicli  had  abated  much  of  its  reverence  for  Mo- 
saic ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of  the  Essenians,  their  fasts 
and  excommunications,  the  community  of  goods,  the  love  of 
celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  the  warmth  though 
not  the  purity  of  their  faith,  already  offered  a  very  lively  im- 
age of  the  primitive  discipline.""  It  was  in  the  school  of  Al- 
exandria that  the  Christian  theology  appears  to  have  assumed 
a  regular  and  scientifical  form ;  and  when  Hadrian  visited 
Egypt,  he  found  a  Church  composed  of  Jews  and  of  Greeks, 
sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  notice  of  that  inquisitive 
prince."*  But  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  for  a  long  time 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which  was  itself  a 
foreign  colony,  and  till  the  close  of  the  second  century  the 
predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the  only  prelates  of  the  Egypr 
tian  Church.  Three  bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  and  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty  by  his 

*"  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Jaifs,  1.  ii.  c.  20,  21,  22,  23,  has  examined  with  the 
most  critical  accuracy  the  curioas  treatise  of  Philo  which  describes  the  Therapeu- 
tsB.  By  proving  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  Basnage 
has  demonstrated,  in  spite  of  Eusebins  (1.  ii.  c.  17)  and  a  crowd  of  modem  Cath- 
olics, that  the  TherapeutsB  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains 
probable  that  they  changed  their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adopts  some 
new  articles  of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics. 

"'  See  a  ^etter  of  Hadrian  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  245.  [Vopisc.  Saturn, 
c.  1.]  

the  population  at  200,000 ;  in  a  second,  the  Christians  at  100,000 ;  in  a  third 
he  states  that  the  Christians  formed  more  than  half  the  population.  Gibbon  has 
neglected  to  notice  the  first  passage,  and  has  drawn  his  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Antioch  from  other  sources.  The  3000  maintained  by  alms  were  widows  and 
yirgins  alone. — M. 
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successor  Heraclas."*  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people  dis- 
tinguished by  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper/"  entertained 
the  new  doctrine  with  coldness  and  reluctance ;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Origen  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who 
had  surmounted  his  early  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
animals  of  his  country."*  As  soon,  indeed,  as  Christianity  as- 
cended the  throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians  obeyed  the 
prevailing  impulsion ;  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  filled  with 
bishops,  and  the  deserts  of  Thebais  swarmed  with  hermits. 

A  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and  provincials  flowed  into 
the  capacious  bosom  of  Kome.  Whatever  was  strange  or  odi- 
ous,  whoever  was  guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope, 
in  the  obscurity  of  that  immense  capital,  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  law.  In  such  a  various  conflux  of  nations, 
every  teacher,  either  of  truth  or  of  falsehood,  every  founder, 
whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a  criminal  association,  might  easily 
multiply  his  disciples  or  accomplices.  The  Christians  of 
Eome,  at  the  time  of  the  accidental  persecution  of  Nero,  are 
represented  by  Tacitus  as  already  amounting  to  a  very  great 
multitude,"'  and  the  language  of  that  great  historian  is  almost 
similar  to  the  style  employed  by  Livy  when  he  relates  the  in- 
troduction and  the  suppression  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  After 
the  Bacchanals  had  awakened  the  severity  of  the  senate,  it 
was  likewise  apprehended  that  a  very  great  multitude,  as  it 
were  another  people^  had  been  initiated  into  those  abhorred 
mysteries.  A  more  careful  inquiry  soon  demonstrated  that 
the  offenders  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand — a  number,  in- 
deed, sufficiently  alarming  when  considered  as  the  object  of 
public  justice.""    It  is  with  the  same  candid  allowance  that 

'"^  For  the  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  Renaudot*8  History,  p.  24, 
etc.  This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  Patriarch  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p. 
332,  vers.  Focock),  and  its  internal  evidence  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  the  objections  which  Bishop  Pearson  has  urged  in  the  Vindicife  IgnatianoB. 

"'  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  16. 

'••  Origen  contra  Celsnm,  1.  i.  p.  40  [c.  52,  torn.  i.  p.  868,  edit.  Bened.]. 

"'  **  Ingens  mnltitado  "  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  xv.  44. 

*••  T.  Liv.  xxxix.  18, 15, 16, 17.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  and  con- 
sternation of  the  senate  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalians,  whose  depravity  is 
described,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Livy. 
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we  should  interpret  the  vagaie  expressioDS  of  Tacitus,  and  in  a 
former  instance  of  Pliny,  when  they  exaggerate  the  crowds  of 
deluded  fanatics  who  had  forsaken  the  established  worship  of 
the  gods.  The  Church  of  Eome  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
and  most  populous  of  tlie  empire ;  and  we  are  possessed  of  an 
authentic  record  which  attests  the  state  of  religion  in  that  city 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  after  a  peace  of 
thirty -eight  years.  The  clergy,  at  tliat  time,  consisted  of  a 
bishop,  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  as  many  subdea- 
cons,  forty-two  acolytes,  and  fifty  readers,  exorcists,  and  por- 
ters. The  number  of  widows,  of  the  infirm,  and  of  the  poor, 
who  were  maintained  by  the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  hundred."'  From  reason  as  well  as  from  the 
analogy  of  Antioch,  we  may  venture  to  estimate  the  Christians 
of  Eome  at  about  fifty  thousand.  The  populousness  of  that 
great  capital  cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  the 
most  modest  calculation  will  not  surely  reduce  it  lower  than  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Christians  might  consti- 
tute, at  the  most,  a  twentieth  part."' 

The  Western  provincials  appeared  to  have  derived  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the  same  source  which  had 
In  Africa  and  ^^^"^^^  among  them  the  language,  the  sentiments, 
the  Western    and  the  manners  of  Roma    In  this  more  important 

provinces.  ,  ^ 

circumstance,  Africa  as  well  as  Gaul  was  gradually 
fashioned  to  the  imitation  of  the  capital.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  favorable  occasions  which  might  invite  the  Ro- 
man missionaries  to  visit  their  Latin  provinces,  it  was  late 
before  they  passed  either  the  sea  or  the  Alps ;  "*  nor  can  we 

*••  Eusebius,  1.  vi.  c.  48.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has  thought  proper 
to  redace  the  number  of  presbyters  to  forty-four. 

*^®  This  proportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor  to  the  rest  of  the  people 
was  originally  fixed  by  Burnet  (Travels  into  Italy,  p.  168),  and  is  approved  by 
Moyle  (vol.  ii.  p.  151).  They  were  both  unacquainted  with  the  passage  of  Chrys- 
ostom  which  converts  their  conjecture  almost  into  a  fact. 

"*  Serius  trans  Alpes,  religione  Dei  susceptl— Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  [p.  383, 
edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1647].  With  regard  to  Africa,  see  Tertnllian.  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3. 
It  is  imagined  that  the  Scyllitan  martyrs  were  the  first  (Acta  Sincera  Ruinart.  p. 
34).  One  of  the  adversaries  of  Apuleius  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Apolog. 
p.  496,  497,  edit.  Delphin. 
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discover  in  those  great  countries  any  assured  traces  either  of 
faith  or  of  persecution  that  ascend  higher  tlian  the  reign  of 
the  Antonines.""  The  slow  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  cold 
climate  of  Gaul  was  extremely  different  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  received  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa.  The  African  Christians  soon  formed  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  prac- 
tice introduced  into  that  province  of  appointing  bishops  to 
the  most  inconsiderable  towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the 
most  obscure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splendor 
and  importance  of  their  religious  societies,  which,  during  the 
course  of  the  third  century,  were  animated  by  the  zeal  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  directed  by  the  abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by 
the  eloquence  of  Lactantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  discov- 
ering, in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  feeble  and  united 
congregations  of  Lyons  and  Vienne ;  and  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Decius  we  are  assured  that  in  a  few  cities  only — Aries, 
Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont,  Tours,  and  Paris — 
some  scattered  churches  were  supported  by  the  devotion  of  a 
small  number  of  Christians."*  Silence  is  indeed  very  consist- 
ent with  devotion  ;  but  as  it  is  seldom  compatible  with  zeal, 
we  may  perceive  and  lament  the  languid  state  of  Christianity 
in  those  provinces  which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the 
Latin  tongue,  since  they  did  not,  during  the  three  first  centu- 
ries, give  birth  to  a  single  ecclesiastical  writer.  From  Gaul, 
which  claimed  a  just  pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority 
over  all  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  light  of  the 

"*  Turn  primum  intra  Gallias  martjria  visa. — Snlpicias  Sevenis,  1.  ii.  [1.  c.]. 
These  were  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eusebius,  v.  i.  Tillemont, 
M6m,  EccMs.  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  According  to  the  Donatists,  whose  assertion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Angastine,  Africa  was  the  last  of  the  prov- 
inces which  received  the  Gospel.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  i.  p.  754. 

'^'  Barie  in  aliquibus  civitatibns  ecclesiae,  paucortim  Cliristianoram  devotione, 
resurgerent. — Acta  Sincera,  p.  1 30.  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  i.  c.  28.  Mosheim,  p. 
207,  449.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  extensive  dioceses  of  Liege,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne  composed  a 
single  bishopric,  which  had  been  very  recently  founded.  See  Memoires  de  Tille- 
mont, tom.  vi.  part  i.  p.  43,  411. 
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Gospel  was  more  faintly  reflected  on  the  remote  provinces  of 
Spain  and  Britain ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  vehement  asser- 
tions of  Tertullian,  they  had  already  received  the  first  rays  of 
the  faith  when  he  addressed  his  Apology  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  Emperor  Severus."*  But  the  obscure  and  imperfect 
origin  of  the  Western  churches  of  Europe  has  been  so  negli- 
gently recorded  that,  if  we  would  relate  the  time  and  manner 
of  their  foundation,  we  must  supply  the  silence  of  antiquity 
by  those  legends  which  avarice  or  superstition  long  afterwards 
dictated  to  the  monks  in  the  lazy  gloom  of  their  convents."* 
Of  these  holy  romances,  that  of  the  apostle  St.  James  can 
alone,  by  its  singular  extravagance,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
From  a  peaceful  fisherman  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their  battles  against  the  Moors. 
The  gravest  historians  have  celebrated  his  exploits;  the  mi- 
raculous shrine  of  Compostella  displayed  his  power ;  and  the 
sword  of  a  military  order,  assisted  by  the  teiTors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, was  suflicient  to  remove  every  objection  of  profane 
criticism."' 

The  progress  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  to  the  Eoman 
empire,  and,  according  to  the  primitive  fathers,  who  interpret 
Beyond  the  ^^^^s  by  prophccy,  the  new  religion,  within  a  cen- 
ttn  em-*  tury  after  the  death  of  its  Divine  Author,  had  al- 
P**^®'  ready  visited  every  part  of  the  globe.     "  There  ex- 

ists not,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  a  people,  whether  Greek  or 
barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by  whatsoever  appella- 
tion or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished,  however  ignorant 
of  arts  or  agriculture,  whetlier  they  dwell  nnder  tents  or  wan- 

"*  The  date  of  Tcitallian's  Apology  is  fixed,  ia  a  dissertation  of  Mosheim,  to 
the  year  198.     [Rather  199.— S.  ] 

"*  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  few  who  had  either  inclination  or  coarage 
to  question  whether  Joseph  of  Arimathea  founded  the  monastery  of  Glastonhuiy, 
and  whether  Dionysios  the  Areopagite  prefened  the  residence  of  Paris  to  that  of 
Athens. 

"*  The  stupendous  metamorphosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  century.  See 
Mariana  (Hist  Hispan.  1.  yii.  c.  13,  tom.  i.  p.  285,  edit.  Hag.  Com.  173S),  who,  in 
every  sense,  imitates  Livy,  and  the  honest  detection  of  the  legend  of  St  James  by 
Dr.  Geddes,  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
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der  about  in  covered  wagons,  among  whom  prayers  are  not 
offered  up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all  things."*"  But  this  splendid  exaggeration, 
which  even  at  present  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile with  the  real  state  of  mankind,  can  be  considered  only 
as  the  rash  sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  writer,  the  measure 
of  whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of  his  wishes.  But 
neither  the  belief  nor  the  wishes  of  the  fathers  can  alter  the 
truth  of  history.  It  will  still  remain  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  afterwards  sub- 
verted the  Koman  monarchy,  were  involved  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism ;  and  that  even  the  conversion  of  Iberia,  of  Arme- 
nia, or  of  -Ethiopia  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of 
success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  em- 
peror."* Before  that  time  the  various  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,"*  and  among  the 
borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates."' 
Beyond  the  last-mentioned  river,  Edessa  was  distinguished  by 
a  firm  and  early  adherence  to  the  faith."*     From  Edessa  the 


*"  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.  p.  341  [c.  117,  p.  211,  ed.  Bened.]. 
Irenasns  adv.  Haeres.  1.  i.  c.  10.    Tertullian  adv.  Jud.  c.  7.    See  Mosheim,  p.  203. 

"•  See  the  fourth  century  of  Mosheim's  History  of  the  Church.  Many,  though 
very  confused  circumstances,  that  relate  to  the  convei*sion  of  Iheria  and  Aimenia 
may  be  found  in  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  78-89.* 

"■  According  to  Tertullian,  the  Christian  faith  had  penetrated  into  parts  of 
Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  ai*ms.  About  a  century  afterwards,  Ossian,  the 
son  of  Fingal,  is  said  to  hare  disputed,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  one  of  the  for- 
eign missionaries ;  and  the  dispute  is  still  extant  in  verse,  and  in  the  Erse  language. 
See  Mr.  Macpherson's  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  p.  10. 

'""  The  Goths,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  carried  away  great 
numbers  of  captives,  some  of  whom  were  Christians  and  became  missionaries.  See 
Tillemont,  Memoires  EccMs.  tom.  iv.  p.  44. 

*"*  The  legend  of  Abgarus,  fabulous  as  it  is,  affords  a  decisive  proof  that,  many 


*  Mons.  St.  Martin  has  shown  that  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  that  embraced 
Christianity  (Memoires  sur  TArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  806,  and  notes  to  Le  Beau).  Gib- 
bon, indeed,  had  expressed  his  intention  of  withdrawing  the  words  "of  Armenia" 
from  the  text  of  future  editions  (Vindication,  Works,  iv.  577).  He  was  bitterly 
taunted  by  Porson  for  neglecting  or  declining  to  fulfil  his  promise.  Preface  to 
Letters  to  Travis. — M. 
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principles  of  Christianity  were  easily  introduced  into  the 
Greek  and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the  successors  of  Ar- 
taxerxes ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  Persians,  whose  religious  system, 
by  the  labors  of  a  well-disciplined  order  of  priests,  had  been 
constracted  with  much  more  art  and  solidity  than  the  uncer- 
tain mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome."' 

From  this  impartial  though  imperfect  survey  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity,  it  may  perhaps  seem  probable  that  the 
General  pro-  nuniber  of  its  proscly tcs  has  been  excessively  mag- 
Bhristfans  nifi^d  by  fear,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  devotion  on 
and  pagans.  |.]jg  other.  According  to  the  irreproachable  testi- 
mony of  Origen,"*  the  proportion  of  the  faithful  was  very  in- 
considerable when  compared  with  the  multitude  of  an  unbe- 
lieving world ;  but,  as  we  are  left  without  any  distinct  infor- 
mation, it  is  impossible  to  determine,  and  it  is  difficult  even  to 
conjecture,  the  real  numbers  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
most  favorable  calculation,  however,  that  can  be  deduced  from 
the  examples  of  Antioch  and  of  Rome  will  not  permit  us  to 
imagine  that  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  subjects  of 
the  empire  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  before  the  important  conversion  of  Constantino.  But 
their  habits  of  faith,  of  zeal,  and  of  union  seemed  to  multiply 
their  numbers;  and  the  same  causes  which  contributed  to 
their  future  increase  served  to  render  their  actual  strength 
more  apparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  civil  society  that,  whilst  a  few 
persons  are  distinguished  by  riches,  by  honors,  and  by  knowl- 
edge, the  body  of  the  people  is  condemned  to  obscurity,' igno- 
rance, and  poverty.     The  Christian  religion,  which  addressed 

years  before  Easebias  wrote  his  histoid,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edessa  had  embraced  Christianity.  Their  rivals,  the  citizens  of  CaiThte,  adhered, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  cause  of  paganism  as  late  as  the  sixth  centary. 

*"  According  to  Bardesanes  (apud  Euseb.  Praepar.  Evangel.),  there  were  some 
Christians  in  Persia  before  the  end  of  the  second  centuty.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino (see  his  Epistle  to  Sapor  [Euseb.],  Vit.  1.  iv.  c.  13)  they  composed  a  flour- 
ishing Church.  Consult  Beausobre,  Hist.  Cntique  dn  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  180, 
and  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemani. 

**'  Origen.  contra  Celsum,  I.  viii.  p.  424  [c.  69,  torn.  i.  p.  794,  ed.  Bened.]. 
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itself  to  the  whole  human  race,  must  consequently  collect  a 

far  greater  number  of  proselytes  from  the  lower 

flret  Chris-      than  from  the  superior  ranks  of  life.   This  innocent 

mean  and  ig.  and  natural  Circumstance  has  been  improved  into 

noranu  _.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  -»^  ,       _ 

a  very  odious  imputation,  which  seems  to  be  less 
strenuously  denied  by  the  apologists  than  it  is  urged  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  faith ;  that  the  new  sect  of  Christians  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  of  peas- 
ants and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and  slaves, 
the  last  of  whom  might  sometimes  introduce  the  missionaries 
into  the  rich  and  noble  families  to  which  they  belonged. 
These  obscure  teachers  (such  was  the  charge  of  malice  and 
infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are  loquacious  and  dog- 
matical in  private.  Whilst  they  cautiously  avoid  the  danger- 
ous encounter  of  philosophers,  they  mingle  with  the  rude  and 
illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  those  minds 
whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their  education  has  the  best  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  impression  of  superstitious  terrors."* 

This  unfavorable  picture,  though  not  devoid  of  a  faint  re- 
semblance, betrays,  by  its  dark  coloring  and  distorted  features, 
Some  excep-  ^^^  pencil  of  an  enemy.  As  the  humble  faith  of 
regTrd^to**  Christ  diflEnsed  itself  through  the  world,  it  was  em- 
learniug ;  braccd  by  scvcral  pereons  who  derived  some  conse- 
quence from  the  advantages  of  nature  or  fortune.  Aristides, 
who  presented  an  eloquent  apology  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
was  an  Athenian  philosopher."*  Justin  Martyr  had  sought 
divine  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  Zeno,  of  Aristotle,  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  of  Plato,  before  he  fortunately  was  accosted  by 
the  old  man,  or  rather  the  angel,  who  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Jewish  prophets.'"    Clemens  of  Alexandria 


*^  Minucius  Felix,  p.  S  [ed.  Lugd.  B.  1652],  with  Wowerus's  notes.  Celsus 
npud  Origen.  1.  iii.  p.  138,  142  [c.  49,  torn.  i.  p.  479,  ed.  Bened.].  Julian  apud 
Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  206,  edit.  Spanheim. 

**  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  3.  Hieronym.  Epist.  83  [Ep.  70,  torn.  1.  p.  424,  ed. 
Vallara.]. 

'"*  The  story  is  prettily  told  in  Justin's  Dialogues.  Tiileroont  (M^m.  EccMsiast. 
torn.  ii.  p.  384),  who  relates  it  after  him,  is  sure  that  the  old  man  was  a  disguised 
angel. 
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had  acquired  mucli  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Tertul- 
lian  in  the  Latin  language.  Julius  Africanns  and  Origen  pos- 
sessed a  very  considerable  share  of  the  learning  of  their  times; 
and  although  the  style  of  Cyprian  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Lactantius,  we  might  almost  discover  that  both  those  writ- 
ers had  been  public  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even  the  study  of 
philosophy  was  at  length  introduced  among  the  Christians, 
but  it  was  not  always  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects; 
knowledge  was  as  often  the  parent  of  heresy  as  of  devotion, 
and  the  description  which  was  designed  for  the  followers  of 
Artemon  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various 
sects  that  resisted  the  successors  of  the  apostles  :  "  They  pre- 
sume to  alter  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  abandon  the  ancient  rule 
of  faith,  and  to  form  their  opinions  according  to  the  subtle 
precepts  of  logic.  The  science  of  the  Church  is  neglected  for 
the  study  of  geometry,  and  they  lose  sight  of  heaven  while 
they  are  employed  in  measuring  the  earth.  Euclid  is  perpet- 
ually in  their  hands.  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  the  ob- 
jects of  their  admiration ;  and  they  express  an  uncommon 
reverence  for  the  works  of  Galen.  Their  errors  are  derived 
from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  infidels,  and 
they  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by  the  refinements 
of  human  reason."  *" 

Nor  can  it  be  aflirmed  with  truth  that  the  advantages  of 

birth  and  fortune  were  always  separated  from  the  profession  of 

Christianity.   Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought 

to  rank  and     bcforc  the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discov- 

fortnne.  •' 

ered  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  every  order 
of  men  in  Bithynia  had  deserted  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors.*"   His  unsuspected  testimony  may,  in  this  instance,  ob- 

*"  Eusebius,  v.  28.  It  may  be  hoped  that  none,  except  the  heretics,  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  complaint  of  Celsus  (ap.  Origen.  1.  ii.  p.  77  [c.  27,  tom.  i.  p.  411,  edit 
Bened.])  that  the  Christians  were  perpetually  correcting  and  altering  their  Grospels.* 

*"  Plin.  Epist.  X.  97 :  Fuerunt  alii  similis  amentia;,  cives  Romani.  .  .  .  Multi 
enim  omnis  setatis,  omnis  ordinis,  utriusque  sexds,  et  jam  yocantar  in  pericalum  et 
vocabuntur.  

*■  Origen  states  in  reply  that  he  knows  of  none  who  had  altered  the  Grospels  except 
the  Marcionites,  the  Valentinians,  and  perhaps  some  followers  of  Lucanus. — M. 
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tain  more  credit  than  the  bold  challenge  of  Tertullian,  when 
he  addresses  himself  to  the  fears  as  well  as  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Proconsul  of  Africa  by  assuring  him  that  if  he  persists  in 
his  cruel  intentions  he  must  decimate  Carthage,  and  that  he 
will  find  among  the  guilty  many  persons  of  his  own  rank, 
senators  and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction,  and  the  friends  or 
relations  of  his  most  intimate  friends/*'  It  appeara,  however, 
that  about  forty  years  afterwards  the  Emperor  Valerian  was 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  since  in  one  of  his 
rescripts  he  evid'ently  supposes  that  senators,  Eoman  knights,  * 
and  ladies  of  quality  were  engaged  in  the  Christian  sect."* 
The  Church  still  continued  to  increase  its  outward  splendor 
as  it  lost  its  internal  purity ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and* even  the  army,  concealed 
a  multitude  of  Christians  who  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  the  present  with  those  of  a  future  life. 

And  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  too  few  in  number  or 
too  recent  in  time  entirely  to  remove  the  imputation  of  igno- 

^  .  .  ranee  and  obscurity  which  has  been  so  arrogantly 
mo«t  favor-  cast  ou  the  iirst  proselytes  of  Christianity.  Instead 
by  the  p<K>r  of  employing  in  our  defence  the  fictions  of  later 
ages,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  convert  the  oc- 
casion of  scandal  into  a  subject  of  edification.  Our  serious 
thoughts  will  suggest  to  us  that  the  apostles  themselves  were 
chosen  by  Providence  among  the  fishermen  of  Galilee ;  and 
that  the  lower  we  depress  the  temporal  condition  of  the  first 
Christians,  the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire  their  merit 


'""  Tertullian.  ad  Scnpiilam.    Yet  even  his  rhetoric  rises  no  higher  than  to  claim 
a  tenth  part  of  Carthage. 
*••  Cyprian.  Epist.  79  [80]. 


*  This  incomplete  enameration  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  names  of  seveml 
pagans  converted  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  and  whose  conversion  weakens  the 
reproach  which  the  historian  appears  to  support.  Such  are  the  Fi-oconsul  Sergius 
raulns,  converted  at  Paphos  (Acts  xiii.  7-12);  Dionysias,  member  of  the  Areop- 
agus, converted  with  several  others  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  84);  several  persons  at 
the  court  of  Nero  (Philip,  iv.  22) ;  Erastus,  receiver  at  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23) ; 
some  Asiarchs  (Acts  xix.  31).  As  to  the  philosophers,  we  may  add  Tntian,  Ath- 
enagorns,  Theophilns  of  Antioch,  Hegesippus,  Melito,  Miltindes,  Fantsenus,  Am- 
monias, etc. — all  distinguished  for  their  genius  nnd  learning. — G. 
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and  success.  It  is  incumbent  on  ns  diligently  to  remember 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
and  that  minds  afflicted  by  calamity  and  the  contempt  of  man- 
kind cheerfully  listen  to  the  divine  promise  of  future  happi- 
ness ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fortunate  are  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  this  world,  and  the  wise  abuse  in  doubt  and 
dispute  their  vain  superiority  of  reason  and  knowledge. 

We  stand  in  need  of  such  reflections  to  comfort  us  for  the 
loss  of  some  illustrious  charactere,  which  in  our  eyes  might 
have  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  the  heavenly  present.  The 
names  of  Seneca,  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Taci- 
tus, of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  the  slave  Epictetus,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flour- 
Rejected  by  ished,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  They 
mS^ofihe^^  filled  with  glory  their  respective  stations,  either  in 
onScentS!^  activc  or  Contemplative  life;  their  excellent  under- 
^^^^  standings  were  improved  by  study ;  philosophy  had 

purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the  popular  super- 
stition ;  and  their  days  were  spent  in  the  purauit  of  truth  and 
the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  all  these  sages  (it  is  no  less  an  ob- 
ject of  surprise  than  of  concern)  overlooked  or  rejected  the 
perfection  of  the  Christian  system.  Their  language  or  their 
silence  equally  discovers  their  contempt  for  the  growing  sect 
which  in  their  time  had  diffused  itself  over  the  Koman  empire. 
Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  mention  the  Christians 
consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and  perveree  enthusiasts,  who 
exacted  an  implicit  submission  to  their  mysterious  doctrines, 
without  being  able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that  could 
engage  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and  learning.'" 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  philosophers 
perused  the  apologies  which  the  primitive  Christians  repeat- 
Their  neglect  ^^^7  published  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their 
of  prophecy;   religion  -  fe^t  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a 

"^  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  first  and  second  volames  of  Jewish  and  Christian  testi- 
monies, collects  and  illustrates  those  of  Pliny  the  younger,  of  Tacitns,  of  Galen,  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and,  perhaps,  of  Epictetus  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  phi- 
losopher means  to  speak  of  the  Christians).  The  new  sect  is  totally  unnoticed  by 
Seneca,  the  elder  l*liny,  and  Plutarch. 
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cause  was  not  defended  by  abler  advocates.  They  expose  with 
superfluous  wit  and  eloquence  the  extravagance  of  polytheism. 
They  interest  our  compassion  by  displaying  the  innocence  and 
sufferings  of  their  injured  brethren.  But  when  they  would  de- 
monstrate the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  they  insist  much 
more  strongly  on  the  predictions  which  announced  than  on 
the  miracles  which  accompanied  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Their  favorite  argument  might  serve  to  edify  a  Chris- 
tian or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both  the  one  and  the  other 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  those  prophecies,  and  both  are 
obliged,  with  devout  reverence,  to  search  for  their  sense  and 
their  accomplishment.  But  this  mode  of  persuasion  loses 
much  of  its  weight  and  influence  when  it  is  addressed  to 
those  who  neither  understand  nor  respect  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation and  the  prophetic  style.""  In  the  unskilful  hands  of 
Justin  and  of  the  succeeding  apologists,  the  sublime  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  oracles  evaporates  in  distant  types,  af- 
fected conceits,  and  cold  allegories ;  and  even  their  authen- 
ticity was  rendered  suspicious  to  an  unenlightened  Gentile  by 
the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries  which,  under  the  names  of  Or- 
pheus, Hermes,  and  the  Sibyls,"*  were  obtruded  on  him  as  of 
equal  value  with  the  genuine  inspirations  of  Heaven.  The 
adoption  of  fraud  and  sophistry  in  the  defence  of  revelation 
too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious  conduct  of  those  poets 
who  load  their  invulnerable  heroes  with  a  useless  weight  of 
cumbersome  and  brittle  armor. 

But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  supine  inattention  of  the  pa- 

*••  If  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  had  been  alleged  to  a  Roman 
philosopher,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "Quae  tandem  ista 
4iuguratio  est,  annorum  potins  quam  aut  mensinm  aut  diemm  ?** — De  Divinatione, 
ii.  30.  Obsen'e  with  what  irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandro,  c.  13)  and  his  friend 
Celsus,  apud  Origen.  (1.  vii.  [c.  14]  p.  327),  express  themselves  concerning  the  He- 
brew prophets. 

*•■  The  philosophers  who  derided  the  more  ancient  predictions  of  the  Sibyls 
would  easily  have  detected  the  Jewish  and  Christian  forgeries  which  have  been  so 
triumphantly  quoted  by  the  fathera,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Lactantins.  When  the 
Sibylline  verses  had  performed  their  appointed  task,  they,  like  the  system  of  the 
millennium,  were  quietly  laid  aside.  The  Christian  Sibyl  had  unluckily  fixed  the 
ruin  of  Rome  for  the  year  195,  A.U.C.  948. 
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gan  and  philosophic  world  to  those  evidences  which  were  pre- 
and  of  sented  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their 

miraciM,  rcason,  but  to  their  senses?  During  the  age  of 
Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  their  first  disciples,  the  doctrine 
which  they  preached  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodi- 
gies. The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick  were  healed, 
the  dead  were  raised,  demons  were  expelled,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  were  frequently  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church.  But  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned 
silence  con-     aside  from  the  awful  spectacle,  and,  pursuing  the 

cernlngthe  _.  .  ^|._  ,  ,     ^  , 

dartoessof  ordinary  occupations  of  life  and  study,  appeared  un- 
conscious of  any  alterations  in  the  moral  or  phys- 
ical government  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
the  whole  earth,*"  or  at  least  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,*"  was  involved  in  a  preternatural  darkness  of 
three  hours.  Even  this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have 
excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity,  and  the  devotion  of  man- 
kind, passed  without  notice  in  an  age  of  science  and  history.*** 
It  happened  during  the  lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  must  have  experienced  the  immediate  effects,  or  received 
the  earliest  intelligence,  of  the  prodigy.  Each  of  these  philos- 
ophers, in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  all  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature — earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses 
— ^which  his  indefatigable  curiosity  conld  Sbllect.*"  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phe- 
nomenon to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  since  the 

'•*  The  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  battle  array  by  Dom  Calmet  (Disser- 
tations sur  la  Bible,  torn.  iii.  p.  295-808),  seem  to  cover  the  whole  earth  with 
darkness,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  most  of  the  modems. 

^^  Origen.  ad  Matth.  c.  27,  and  a  few  modem  critics,  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  Lardner, 
etc.,  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Jadsa. 

*••  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wisely  abandoned.  When  Ter- 
tullian  assures  the  pagans  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy  is  found  in  Arcanis  (not 
Archivis)*  Testiis  (see  his  Apology,  c  21),  he  probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline 
verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel. 

"^  Seneca  Qusst.  Natur.  1.  i.  15,  vi.  1,  vii.  17.     Plin.  Hist  Natnr.  1.  ii. 


»  The  reading  preferred  by  Gibbon  rests  upon  the  authority  of  two  JifSS. ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be,  if  not  a  preponderance,  at  least  an  equal  amount, 
of  evidence  in  favor  of  Archivis.  See  Woodhnm's  Apology  of  TertuUian,  p.  78, 
note  26.— S. 
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creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny*"  is  de- 
signed for  eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unusual 
duration  ;  but  he  contents  himself  with  describing  the  singu- 
lar defect  of  light  which  followed  the  murder  of  Csesar,  when, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  a  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared 
pale  and  without  splendor.  This  season  of  obscurity,  which 
cannot  surely  be  compared  with  the  preternatural  darkness  of 
the  Passion,  had  been  already  celebrated  by  most  of  the  po- 
ets'" and  historians  of  that  memorable  age.'" 

»••  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  80.* 

*••  Virgil.  Georgic.  L  466.  TibuUas,  ii.  5,  75.  Ovid.  Metnmorph.  xv.  782. 
Lucan.  Pharsal.  i.  535.  The  last  of  these  poets  places  this  prodigy  before  the 
civil  war. 

^  See  a  pablic  epistle  of  M.  Antony  in  Joseph.  Antiqnit.  xiv.  12  [§  8].  Plu- 
tarch, in  CaBsar.  [c.  69]  p.  471.  Appian.  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iv.  Dion  Cassias,  1.  xlv. 
[c.17]  p.  431.  Jalias  Obseqaens,  c.  128  (his  little  treatise  is  an  abstract  of 
Livy*s  prodigies).  

*  This  '*  distinct  chapter"  contains  only  two  lines.  The  expression  of  Gibbon 
might  mislead. — S. 

II.— 11 
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CHAPTER  XVI/ 

The  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Government  towards  the  Christians,  from  the  Reign 
of  Nero  to  that  of  Constantine. 

If  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, the  sanctity  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent  as  well 
Christianity  ^  austcro  Kvcs  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
SeRomM*'^  during  the  first  ages  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
emperors.  p^]^  ^^  should  naturally  suppose  that  so  benevolent 
a  doctrine  would  have  been  received  with  due  reverence  even 
by  the  unbelieving  world ;  that  the  learned  and  the  polite, 
however  they  might  deride  the  miracles,  would  have  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  the  new  sect ;  and  that  the  magistrates,  instead 
of  persecuting,  would  have  protected  an  order  of  men  who 
yielded  the  most  passive  obedience  to  the  laws,  though  they 
declined  the  active  cares  of  war  and  govemment.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  recollect  the  universal  toleration  of  polytheism, 
as  it  was  invariably  maintained  by  the  faith  of  the  people,  the 
incredulity  of  philosophers,  and  the  policy  of  the  Eoman  senate 
and  emperors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  new  offence 


*■  Tlie  sixteenth  chapter  I  cannot  help  considering  as  a  yeiy  ingenious  and  spe- 
cious, but  very  disgraceful,  extenuation  of  the  cruelties  perpetrat^  by  the  Roman 
magistrates  against  the  Chi-istians.  It  is  written  in  the  most  contemptibly  factions 
spirit  of  prejudice  against  the  sufferers ;  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  and  of  a 
man  of  humanity.  Let  the  narrative  of  Cyprian's  death  be  examined.  He  had 
to  relate  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man  of  advanced  age,  and  in  a  station  deemed 
venerable  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  provincials  of  Africa,  put  to  death  because 
he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Instead  of  pointing  the  indignation  of  posterity 
against  such  an  atrocious  act  of  tyranny,  he  dwells  with  visible  art  on  the  small 
circumstances  of  decorum  and  politeness  which  attended  this  murder,  and  which 
he  relates  with  as  much  parade  as  if  they  were  the  most  important  particulars  of 
the  event. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  been  the  subject  of  much  blame  for  his  real  or  supposed  len- 
ity towards  the  Spanish  murderers  and  tyrants  in  America.  That  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Mr.  G.  did  not  excite  the  same  or  greater  disapprobation  is  a  proof  of 
the  unphilosophical  and  indeed  fanatical  animosity  against  Christianity  which  was 
so  prevalent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  [eighteenth]  centurj. — Mack- 
intosh (see  Life,  i.  p.  244,  245). 
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the  ChristianB  had  committed,  what  new  provocation  could 
exasperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity,  and  what  new 
motives  could  urge  tlie  Roman  princes,  who  beheld  without 
concern  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace  under 
their  gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  any  part 
of  their  subjects  who  had  chosen  for  themselves  a  singular  but 
an  inoffensive  mode  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed a  more  stern  and  intolerant  character  to  oppose  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity.  About  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  his  innocent  disciples  were  punished  with  death  by  the 
sentence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most  amiable  and  philosophic 
character,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  an  emperor  distinguish- 
ed by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  general  administration. 
The  apologies  which  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the  succes- 
sors of  Trajan  are  tilled  with  the  most  pathetic  complaints 
that  the  Christians,  who  obeyed  the  dictates  and  solicited  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  were  alone,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Eoman  empire,  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  their 
auspicious  government.  The  deaths  of  a  few  eminent  mar- 
tyrs have  been  recorded  with  care ;  and  from  the  time  that 
Christianity  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Church  have  been  no  less  diligently  employed  in 
displaying  the  cruelty  than  in  imitating  the  conduct  of  their 
pagan  adversaries.  To  separate,  if  it  be  possible,  a  few  au- 
thentic as  well  as  interesting  facts  from  an  undigested  mass  of 
fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate  in  a  clear  and  rational  manner 
the  causes,  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  most  important 
circumstances  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  first  Christians 
were  exposed,  is  the  design  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion,  depressed  by  fear,  an- 
imated with  resentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthusiasm, 
are  seldom  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  tp 
infftEeir  investigate,  or  candidly  to  appreciate,  the  motives 
mo  ves.  ^j  ^j^^.^  enemies,  which  often  escape  the  impartial 
and  discerning  view  even  of  those  who  are  placed  at  a  secure 
distance  from  the  flames  of  persecution.  A  reason  has  been 
assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  towards  the  primi- 
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tive  Christians,  which  may  appear  the  more  specious  and  prob- 
able as  it  is  drawn  from  tlie  acknowledged  genius  of  polythe- 
ism. It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  religions  concord 
of  the  world  was  principally  supported  by  the  implicit  assent 
and  reverence  which  the  nations  of  antiquity  expressed  for 
their  respective  traditions  and  ceremonies.  It  might  therefore 
be  expected  that  they  would  unite  with  indignation  against 
any  sect  or  people  which  sliould  separate  itself  from  the  com- 
munion of  mankind,  and,  claiming  the  exclusive  possession  of 
divine  knowledge,  should  disdain  every  form  of  worship  ex- 
cept its  own  as  impious  and  idolatrous.  The  rights  of  tolera- 
tion were  held  by  mutual  indulgence ;  they  were  justly  forfeit- 
ed by  a  refusal  of  the  accustomed  tribute.  As  the  payment  of 
this  tribute  was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and  by  them 
alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  which  they  experi- 
enced from  the  Koman  magistrates  will  serve  to  explain  how 
far  these  speculations  are  justified  by  facts,  and  will  lead  us  to 
discover  the  true  causes  of  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  already  mentioned  of  the 
reverence  of  the  Eoman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple 

of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  destruc- 
M)iritof°he    tion  of  the  temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and 

followed  by  every  circumstance  that  could  exasper- 
ate the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and  authorize  religious  perse- 
cution by  the  most  specious  arguments  of  political  justice  and 
the  public  safety.  From  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  the  Jews  discovered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the  do- 
minion of  Rome,  which  repeatedly  broke  out  in  the  most  furi- 
ous massacres  and  insiurections.  Humanity  is  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  the  horrid  cruelties  which  they  committed  in  the  cit- 
ies of  Egjrpt,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in 
treacherous  friendship  with  the  unsuspecting  natives;*  and  we 
are  tempted  to  applaud  the  severe  retaliation  which  was  exer- 

*  In  Cyrene  they  massacred  220,000  Greeks;  in  Cypras,  240,000;  in  Egypt,  a 
Tery  gi*eat  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  victims  xvere  sawn  asunder,  accord- 
ing to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  example.  The 
victorious  Jews  dex'oured  the  flesh,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the  entrails 
like  a  girdle  round  their  bodies.    See  Dion  Cassius,  I  Ixviii.  [c.  32]  p.  1145. 
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cised  by  the  arms  of  the  legions  against  a  race  of  fanatics  whose 
dire  and  credulous  superstition  seemed  to  render  them  the  im- 
placable enemies  not  only  of  the  Eoman  government,  but  of 
humankind."  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  was  supported  by 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  pay  taxes  to  an 
idolatrous  master,  and  by  the  flattering  promise  which  they 
derived  from  their  ancient  oracles  that  a  conquering  Messiah 
would  soon  arise  destined  to  break  their  fetters  and  to  invest 
the  favorites  of  Heaven  with  the  empire  of  the  earth.  It  was 
by  announcing  himself  as  their  long-expected  deliverer,  and  by 
calling  on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to  assert  the  hope 
of  Israel,  that  the  famous  Barchochebas  collected  a  formidable 
army  with  which  he  resisted  during  two  years  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.' 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  the  resentment 
of  the  Roman  princes  expired  after  the  victory,  nor  were  their 
apprehensions  continued  beyond  the  period  of  war 
the  jewSh^  and  danger.  By  the  general  indulgence  of  polythe- 
^  ^  °°'  ism,  and  by  the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Jews  were  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  once  more 
obtained  the  permission  of  circumcising  their  children,  with 
the  easy  restraint  that  they  should  never  confer  on  any  for- 
eign proselyte  that  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  race.* 
The  numerous  remains  of  that  people,  though  they  were  still 
excluded  from  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to 
form  and  to  maintain  considerable  establishments  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces,  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  en- 
joy municipal  honors,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
emption from  the  burdensome  and  expensive  office;  of  society. 
The  moderation  or  the  contempt  of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal 

'  Withoat  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  Joseph  us,  we  may  learn  from 
Dion  (1.  Ixix.  [c.  U]  p.  1162)  that  in  Hadrian*s  war  580,000  Jews  were  cut  off  by 
the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  which  peiished  by  famine,  by  disease,  and 
by  fire. 

*  For  the  sect  of  the  Zealots  see  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  i.  c.  17 ;  for  the 
characters  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  rabbis,  I.  v.  c.  11, 12, 13;  for  the  ac- 
tions of  Barchochebas,  1.  vii.  c.  12  [Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  115,  etc. — M.]. 

*  It  is  to  Modestinus,  a  Koman  lawyer  (l-  vi.  regular.),  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  edict  of  Antoninus.  See  Casaubon  ad  Hist  August,  p.  27. 
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sanction  to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  police  which  was  institut- 
ed by  the  vanquished  sect.  The  patriarch  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Tiberias  was  empowered  to  appoint  his  subordi- 
nate ministers  and  apostles,  to  exercise  a  domestic  jurisdiction, 
and  to  receive  from  his  dispersed  brethren  an  annual  contribu- 
tion.* New  synagogues  were  frequently  erected  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the 
festivals,  which  were  either  commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law  or 
enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the  rabbis,  were  celebrated  in 
the  most  solemn  and  public  manner.''  Such  gentle  treatment 
insensibly  assuaged  the  stem  temper  of  the  Jews.  Awakened 
from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest,  they  assumed  the 
behavior  of  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects.  Their  irrec- 
oncilable hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  flaming  out  in  acts  of 
blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in  less  dangerous  gratifications. 
They  embraced  every  opportunity  of  overreaching  the  idola- 
ters in  tmde,  and  they  pronounced  secret  and  ambiguous  im- 
precations against  the  haughty  kingdom  of  Edom.^ 

Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  abhorrence  the  deities 
adored  by  their  sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-subjects,  enjoy- 
ed, however,  the  free  exercise  of  their  unsocial  religion,  there 
must  have  existed  some  other  cause  which  exposed  the  disciples 

^  See  Bflsna^,  Ilistoire  des  Jiiifs,  1.  iii.  c.  2, 3.  The  office  of  patriarch  was  op- 
pressed by  Theodosias  the  younger. 

•  We  need  only  mention  the  Purim,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  rage  of 
Haman,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosias,  was  celebrated  with  insolent  triumph 
and  riotous  intemperance.     Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  1 7, 1.  viii.  c  6. 

^  According  to  the  false  Josephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  conducted  into 
Italy  the  army  of  ^neas,  King  of  Carthage.  Another  colony  of  Idumieans,  flying 
from  the  sworct  of  David,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For  these, 
or  for  other  reasons  of  equal  weight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Roman  empire.* 

*  The  false  Josephus  is  a  romancer  of  very  modem  date,  though  some  of  these 
legends  are  probably  more  ancient.  It  may  be  worth  considering  whether  many 
of  the  stories  in  the  Talmud  are  not  history  in  a  figurative  disguise,  adopted  from 
pi-udence.  The  Jews  might  dare  to  say  many  things  of  Rome,  nnder  the  signifi- 
cant appellation  of  Edom,  which  they  feared  to  utter  publicly.  Later  and  more 
ignorant  ages  took  literally,  and  perhaps  embellished,  what  was  intelligible  among 
the  generation  to  which  it  was  addressed.     Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  131. 

The  false  Josephus  has  the  inaugnration  of  the  emperor,  with  the  seven  electors 
and  apparently  the  pope  assisting  at  the  coronation!     Pref.  p.  xxvi. — M. 
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of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham was  exempt.    The  difference  between  them  is  simple  and 

obvious,  but  according  to  the  sentiments  of  antiqui- 
were  a^*  ty  it  was  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Jews  were 
FoUoweJihe  a  uotion^  the  Christians  were  a  sect;  and  if  it  was 
sect  which*  natural  for  every  community  to  respect  the  sacred 
rS^onof  *   institutions  of  their  neighbors,  it  was  incumbent  on 

them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  ancestors.  The 
voice  of  oracles,  the  precepts  of  philosophers,  and  the  authori- 
ty of  the  laws  unanimously  enforced  this  national  obligation. 
By  their  lofty  claim  of  superior  sanctity  the  Jews  might  pro- 
voke the  poly  theists  to  consider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure 
race.  By  disdaining  the  intercourse  of  other  nations  they  might 
deserve  their  contempt.  The  laws  of  Moses  might  be  for  the 
most  part  frivolous  or  absurd ;  yet  since  they  had  been  receiv- 
ed during  many  ages  by  a  large  society,  his  followers  were  jus- 
tified by  the  example  of  mankind,  and  it  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  a  right  to  practise  what  it  would 
have  been  criminal  in  them  to  neglect.  But  this  principle 
which  protected  the  Jewish  synagogue  afforded  not  any  favor 
or  security  to  the  primitive  Church.  By  embracing  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel  the  Christians  incurred  the  supposed  guilt  of  an 
unnatural  and  unpardonable  offence.  They  dissolved  the  sa- 
cred ties  of  custom  and  education,  violated  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  their  country,  and  presumptuously  despised  whatev- 
er their  fathers  had  believed  as  true  or  had  reverenced  as  sa- 
cred. Nor  was  this  apostasy — if  we  may  use  the  expression — 
merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind,  since  the  pious  deserter  who 
withdrew  himself  from  the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Syria  would 
equally  disdain  to  seek  an  asylum  in  those  of  Athens  or  Car- 
thage. Every  Cliristian  rejected  with  contempt  the  supersti- 
tions of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his  province.  The  whole  body 
of  Christians  unanimously  refused  to  hold  any  communion  witli 
the  gods  of  Rome,  of  the  empire,  and  of  mankind.  It  waB  in 
vain  that  the  oppressed  believer  asserted  the  inalienable  rights 
of  conscience  and  private  judgment.  Though  his  situation 
might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never  reach  the  un- 
derstanding either  of  the  philosophic  or  of  the  believing  part, 
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of  the  pagan  world.  To  their  apprehensions  it  was  no  less  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  any  individuals  should  entertain  scru- 
ples against  complying  with  the  established  mode  of  worship 
than  if  they  had  conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence  to  the  man- 
ners, the  dress,  or  the  language  of  their  native  country." 

The  surprise  of  the  pagans  was  soon  succeeded  by  resent- 
ment, and  the  most  pious  of  men  were  exposed  to  the  unjust 
christianit  ^^^  daugcrous  imputation  of  impiety.  Malice  and 
accused  of      prejudice  concurred  in  representing  the  Christians 

atheisin,  and     ^      *>  jt  o 

mistaken  by  as  a  socicty  of  athcists,  who,  by  the  most  daring  at- 
and^h»oBo-  tack  ou  the  religious  constitution  of  the  empire,  had 
merited  the  severest  animadversion  of  the  civil  mag- 
istrate. They  had  separated  themselves  (they  gloried  in  the 
confession)  from  every  mode  of  superstition  whicli  was  re- 
ceived in  any  part  of  the  globe  by  the  various  temper  of  pol- 
ytheism ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  so  evident  what  deity  or 
what  form  of  worship  they  had  substituted  to  the  gods  and 
temples  of  antiquity.  The  pure  and  sublime  idea  which  they 
entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross  concep- 
tion of  the  pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  a 
spiritual  and  solitary  God,  that  was  neither  represented  under 
any  corporeal  figure  or  visible  symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the 
accustomed  pomp  of  libations  and  festivals,  of  altars  and  sac- 
rifices.* The  sages  of  Greece  and  Eome,  who  had  elevated 
their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Firet  Cause,  were  induced  by  reason  or  by  vanity 

"  From  the  arguments  of  Celsas,  as  tliey  are  represented  and  refuted  bj  Origen 
(1.  V.  [c.  59]  p.  247-259),  we  may  clearly  discover  the  distinction  that  was  made 
between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Christian  sect.  See  in  the  Dialogue  of  Minn- 
cius  Felix  (p.  5,  6)  a  fair  and  not  inelegant  description  of  the  popular  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  desertion  of  the  established  worship. 

'  Cur  nuUas  aras  habent?  templa  nulla?  nulla  nota  simulacra?  .  .  .  Unde  au- 
tem,  vel  quis  ille,  ant  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  solitarius,  destitutus?— Minucius  Felix,  p.  10. 
The  pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  once  a  temple,  altars,  victims,  etc. 


'  In  all  this  tliere  is  doubtless  much  truth ;  yet  does  not  the  more  impoitant  dif- 
ference lie  on  the  surface  ?  The  Christians  made  many  converts,  the  Jews  but 
few.  Had  the  Jewish  been  equally  a  proselytizing  religion,  would  it  not  have  en- 
countered as  violent  persecution  ? — M. 
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to  reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  disciples  the  privi- 
lege of  this  philosophical  devotion."  They  were  far  from  ad- 
mitting the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the  standard  of  truth, 
but  they  considered  them  as  flowing  from  the  original  dispo- 
sition of  human  nature ;  and  they  supposed  that  any  popular 
mode  of  faith  and  worship  which  presumed  to  disclaim  the  as- 
sistance of  the  senses  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from 
superetition,  find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the  wanderings 
of  the  fancy  and  the  visions  of  fanaticism.  The  careless  glance 
which  men  of  wit  and  learning  condescended  to  cast  on  the 
Christian  revelation  served  only  to  confirm  their  hasty  opin- 
ion, and  to  persuade  them  that  the  principle,  which  they  might 
have  revered,  of  the  Divine  Unity  was  defaced  by  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm and  annihilated  by  the  airy  speculations  of  the  new 
sectaries.  The  author  of  a  celebrated  dialogue,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Lucian,  whilst  he  affects  to  treat  the  mysterious 
subject  of  the  Trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  be- 
trays his  own  ignorance  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason  and 
of  the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  divine  perfections." 

It  might  appear  less  surprising  that  the  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity should  not  only  be  revered  by  his  disciples  as  a  sage  and 
a  prophet,  but  that  he  should  be  adored  as  a  God.  The  pol- 
ytheists  were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith  which 
seemed  to  offer  any  resemblance,  however  distant  or  imper- 
fect, with  the  popular  mythology ;  and  the  legends  of  Bacchus, 
of  Hercules,  and  of  -^sculapius  had,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
pared their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God 

"  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish,  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  See  the  Tlieologie  des  Philosophes,  in  the  Abbe'  d'Olivet's 
French  translation  of  Tiilly,  De  Naturft  Deorum,  torn.  i.  p.  275. 

"  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  Christians  as  a  company 
of  dreaming  enthusiasts,  ^aiftoviot  aiOfpiot,  aidepopaTovvnCy  dtpoParovvreCi  etc. ; 
and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the  vision  in  which  St.  Paul  was  transport- 
ed to  the  third  heaven.     In  another  place,  Triephon,  who  personates  a  Christian, 
after  deriding  the  gods  of  paganism,  proposes  a  mysterious  oath : 
'Tyj/ifuSovra  ^iov,  f^iyaVf  aftfiporovj  oifpaviiava, 
Tiiv  varpbci  wivfia  U  varpoQ  UiropevoiuvoVf 
"Er  Ik  Tpiwv,  kol  i^  kvoQ  rpia, 
'ApiOfditv  fu  tilacKtiQ  (is  the  profane  answer  of  Critios),  cai  O|0ko(  17  ipiBfitiTiKn  * 
ovjc  oUa  yap  n  \iym '  iv  rpia,  rpia  'iv ! 
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under  a  human  form."  But  they  were  astonished  that  the 
Christians  should  abandon  the  temples  of  those  ancient  heroes 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts,  instituted 
laws,  and  vanquished  the  tyrants  or  monsters  who  infested  the 
earth,  in  order  to  choose  for  the  exclusive  object  of  their  r^ 
ligious  worship  an  obscure  teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age  and 
among  a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  either  to  the 
malice  of  his  own  countrymen  or  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
government.  The  pagan  multitude,  reserving  their  gratitude 
for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejected  the  inestimable  present  of 
life  and  immortality  which  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of  cruel  and 
voluntary  sufferings,  his  universal  benevolence,  and  the  sub- 
lime simplicity  of  his  actions  and  character  were  insuflScient, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  carnal  men,  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  fame,  of  empire,  and  of  success ;  and  whilst  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  stupendous  triumph  over  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  of  the  grave,  they  misrepresented,  or  they  insulted, 
the  equivocal  birth,  wandering  life,  and  ignominious  death  of 
the  divine  Author  of  Christianity.** 

The  personal  guilt  which  every  Christian  had  contracted  in 
thus  preferring  his  private  sentiment  to  the  national  religion 
^  .  was  aarffravated  in  a  very  hiffh  degree  by  the  num- 
nnd  assem-  bcr  and  uuion  of  the  crimmals.  It  is  well  known. 
Christians      and  has  been  already  observed,  that  Eoman  policy 

coneiidered  as.  -i.ii  .  -i  j^i. 

a  dangerous  viewcd  With  the  utmost  jcalousy  and  distrust  any 
association  among  its  subjects ;  and  that  the  privi- 
leges of  private  coi*porations,  though  formed  for  the  most 
harmless  or  beneficial  purposes,  were  bestowed  with  a  very 
sparing  hand.**     The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Cliristians, 

"  According  to  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  70-S5),  the  demon,  who  had 
gained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies,  purposely  contrived  this  re- 
semblance, which  might  deter,  though  by  different  means,  both  the  people  and  the 
philosophers  from  embracing  the  faith  of  Christ. 

"  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  Origen,  Celsos  treats  the  birth  and  character 
of  our  Saviour  with  the  most  impious  contempt.  The  orator  Libanius  praises 
Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly  of  a  sect  which  styles  a  dead  man  of 
Palestine  God,  and  the  Son  of  God.     Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  iii.  23. 

^*  The  Emperor  Trajan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  one  hundred  and 
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who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worehip,  ap- 
peared of  a  much  less  innocent  nature :  they  were  illegal  in 
their  principle,  and  in  their  consequences  might  become  dan- 
gerous. Nor  were  the  emperors  conscious  that  they  violated 
the  laws  of  justice  when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  pro- 
hibited those  secret  and  sometimes  nocturnal  meetings."  The 
pious  disobedience  of  the  Christians  made  their  conduct,  or  per- 
haps their  designs,  appear  in  a  much  more  serious  and  crim- 
inal light ;  and  the  Roman  princes,  who  might,  perhaps,  have 
snifered  themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submission,  deem- 
ing their  honor  concerned  in  the  execution  of  their  commands, 
sometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous  punishments,  to  subdue  this 
independent  spirit  which  boldly  acknowledged  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  magistrate.  The  extent  and  duration 
of  this  spiritual  conspiracy  seemed  to  render  it  every  day  more 
deserving  of  his  animadversion.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  active  and  successful  zeal  of  the  Christians  had  insensibly 
diffused  them  through  every  province  and  almost  every  city 
of  the  empire.  The  new  converts  seemed  to  renounce  their 
family  and  country,  that  they  might  connect  themselves  in  an 
indissoluble  band  of  union  with  a  peculiar  society  which  ev- 
erywhere assumed  a  different  character  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Their  gloomy  and  austere  aspect,  their  abhorrence  of 
the  common  business  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  their  frequent 
predictions  of  impending  calamities"  inspired  the  pagans  with 
the  apprehension  of  some  danger  which  would  arise  from  the 
new  sect,  the  more  alarming  as  it  was  the  more  obscure.  "  What- 
ever," says  Pliny, "  may  be  the  principle  of  their  conduct,  their 
inflexible  obstinacy  appeared  deserving  of  punishment."  " 

fifty  firemen  for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Nicomediii.  He  disliked  all  Associations. 
See  Plin.  Epist.  x.  42,  43. 

**  The  proconsul  Fliny  had  published  n  general  edict  against  unlawful  meetings. 
The  prudence  of  the  Christians  suspended  their  at/apa;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  public  worship. 

*•  As  the  prophecies  of  the  Antichrist,  approaching  conflngrntion,  etc.,  provoked 
those  pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were  mentioned  with  caution  and 
reserve ;  and  the  Montanists  were  censured  for  disclosing  too  freely  the  dangerous 
secret.     See  Mosheim,  p.  413. 

''  Neque  cnim  dubirabam,  qualecunque  esset  quod  faterentur  (such  are  the 
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The  precautions  with  which  the  disciples  of  Chi-ist  perform- 
ed the  oflSces  of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear  and  ne- 
cessity ;  but  they  were  continued  from  choice.  By 
nere  caiumni-  imitating  the  awful  secrecy  which  reigned  m  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  Christians  had  flattered 
themselves  that  they  should  render  their  sacred  institutions 
more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagan  world."  But  the 
event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  of  subtle  policy, 
deceived  their  wishes  and  their  expectations.  It  was  conclud- 
ed that  they  only  concealed  what  they  would  have  blushed  to 
disclose.  Their  mistaken  prudence  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  malice  to  invent,  and  for  suspicious  credulity  to  believe, 
the  horrid  tales  which  described  the  Christians  as  the  most 
wicked  of  humankind,  who  practised  i.i  their  dark  recesses 
every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could  suggest,  and 
who  solicited  the  favor  of  their  unknown  God  by  the  sacrifice 
of  every  moral  virtue.  There  were  many  who  pretended  to 
confess  or  to  relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society. 
It  was  asserted  "  that  a  new-born  infant,  entirely  covered  over 
with  flour,  was  presented,  like  some  mystic  symbol  of  initia- 
tion, to  the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted 
many  a  secret  and  mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his 
eiTor ;  that  as  soon  as  the  cniel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  sec- 
taries drank  up  the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder  the  quivering 
members,  and  pledged  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy  by  a  mu- 
tual consciousness  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed  that 
this  inhuman  sacrifice  was  succeeded  by  a  suitable  entertain- 
ment, in  which  intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to  brutal 
lust,  till,  at  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  shame  was  banished,  nature  was  forgotten,  and, 
as  accident  might  direct,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  pollut- 
ed by  the  incestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers,  of  sons 
and  of  mothers."  " 

words  of  Pliny),  pemcacinm  certe  et  inflexibilem  obstinationem  debere  puniri. — 
[Epist.  X.  97]. 

^^  See  Mosheim*8  Ecclestnsticnl  History,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  and  Spanheim,  Hemarqnes 
sur  les  Ccsnrs  de  Julien,  p.  468,  etc. 

*•  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  Sr»  [c.  27  ?  edit.  Beued.],  ii.  H  L^.  I'i,  p.  97,  edit. 
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Bat  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apologies  was  sufficient  to  re- 
move even  the  slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid 
Their  impru-  adversary.  The  Christians,  with  the  intrepid  secu- 
deot  defence.  j.j^y  ^£  innocencc,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumor  to 
the  equity  of  the  magistrates.  They  acknowledge  that  if  any 
proof  can  be  produced  of  the  crimes  which  calumny  has  im- 
puted to  them,  they  are  worthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment. 
They  provoke  the  punishment  and  they  challenge  the  proof. 
At  the  same  time  they  urge,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety, 
that  the  charge  is  not  less  devoid  of  probability  than  it  is  des- 
titute of  evidence.  They  ask  whether  any  one  can  seriously 
believe  that  the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which 
so  frequently  restrain  the  use  of  the  most  lawful  enjoyments, 
should  inculcate  the  practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes; 
that  a  large  society  should  resolve  to  dishonor  itself  in  the  eyes 
of  its  own  membera ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons,  of 
either  sex  and  every  age  and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear 
of  death  or  infamy,  should  consent  to  violate  those  principles 
which  nature  and  education  had  imprinted  most  deeply  in  their 
minds.""  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could  weaken  the  force  or 
destroy  the  effect  of  so  unanswerable  a  justification,  unless  it 
were  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologists  themselves,  who 
betrayed  the  common  cause  of  religion  to  gratify  their  devout 
hatred  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  Church.  It  was  some- 
times faintly  insinuated,  and  sometimes  boldly  asserted,  that 
the  same  bloody  sacrifices  and  the  same  incestuous  festivals 
which  were  so  falsely  ascribed  to  the  orthodox  believers  were 
in  reality  celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Carpocratians, 
and  by  several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing they  might  deviate  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  were  still  act- 


Bened.].  Athenngoras  in  Legation,  c.  27.  TertuUian,  Apolog.  c.  7,  8,  9.  Minu- 
cias  Felix,  p.  9, 10,  80,  31.  The  last  of  these  writera  relates  the  accusation  in  tlie 
most  elegant  and  circumstantial  manner.  The  answer  of  Tertnllian  is  the  bold- 
est and  most  vigorous. 

'•  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  Gentile  slaves  were  compelled,  by  the  fear 
of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  Christian  master.  The  Chutxih  of  Lyons,  writing  to 
their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge  with  proper  indignation  and  con- 
tempt.    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  i. 
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uated  by  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  still  governed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity."  Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were  re- 
torted upon  the  Church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed 
from  its  communion ;"  and  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides  that 
the  most  scandalous  licentiousness  of  manners  prevailed  among 
great  numbers  of  those  who  affected  the  name  of  Christians. 
A  pagan  magistrate,  who  possessed  neither  leisure  nor  abilities 
to  discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line  which  divides  the  or- 
thodox faith  from  heretical  pravity,  might  easily  have  imag- 
ined that  their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the  discovery 
of  their  common  guilt.  It  was  jEortunate  for  the  repose,  or  at 
least  for  the  reputation,  of  the  first  Christians  that  the  magis- 
trates sometimes  proceeded  with  more  temper  and  moderation 
than  is  usually  consistent  with  religious  zeal,  and  that  they  re- 
ported, as  the  impartial  result  of  their  judicial  inquiry,  tliat  the 
sectaries  who  had  deserted  the  established  worship  appeared  to 
them  sincere  in  their  professions  and  blameless  in  their  man- 
ners, however  they  might  incur,  by  their  absurd  and  excessive 
superstition,  the  censure  of  the  laws." 

History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  transactions  of  the 
past  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  would  ill  deserve  that 
Idea  of  the  ho^^orable  oflScc  if  she  condescended  to  plead  the 
the  em*  rora  ^"^®  ^^  tyrants  or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  perse- 
(SifanP®  cution.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who  appeared  the  least 
favorable  to  the  primitive  Church  is  by  no  means  so  criminal 

'*  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  35  [c.  27  ?  edit.  Bened.].  Irenseus  adv.  Hceres.  i. 
24.  Clemens  Alexandrin.  Stromat.  1.  iii.  p.  488  [c.  2,  p.  514,  ed.  Oxon.  1715]. 
Euseb.  iv.  8.  It  would  be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  relate  all  that  the  succeeding 
writers  have  imagined,  all  that  Epiphanins  has  received,  and  all  that  Tillemont 
has  copied.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  Manich^isme,  1.  ix.  ch.  8,  9)  has  exposed 
with  great  spirit  the  disingenuous  arts  of  Augustine  and  Pope  Leo  I. 

*■  When  TertuUian  became  a  Montanist,  he  aspersed  the  morals  of  the  Church 
which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  "  Sed  majoris  est  Agape,  quia  per  banc 
adolescentes  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt.  Appendices  scilicet  gnlax  Uiscivia  et 
luxuria." — De  Jejuniis,  c.  17.  The  86th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Illiberis  provides 
against  the  scandals  which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  Church  and  dis- 
graced the  Christian  name  in  the  eyes  of  unbelidvers. 

"  TertuUian  (Apolog.  c.  2)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honorable  testimony  of 
Pliny  with  much  reason  and  some  declamation. 
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as  that  of  modern  sovereigns  who  have  employed  the  arm  of 
violence  and  terror  against  the  religious  opinions  of  any  part 
of  their  subjects.  From  their  reflections,  or  even  from  their 
own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Louis  XIV.  might  have  ac- 
quired a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  of  the 
obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the  innocence  of  error.  But  the 
princes  and  magistrates  of  ancient  Eome  were  strangers  to 
those  principles  which  inspired  and  authorized  the  inflexible 
obstinacy  of  the  Christians  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  nor  could 
they  themselves  discover  in  their  own  breasts  any  motive 
which  would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse  a  legal,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  natural  submission  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  their 
country.  The  same  reason  which  contributes  to  alleviate  the 
guilt  must  have  tended  to  abate  the  rigor  of  their  persecu- 
tions. As  they  were  actuated,  not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  big- 
ots, but  by  the  temperate  policy  of  legislators,  contempt  must 
often  have  relaxed,  and  humanity  must  frequently  have  sus- 
pended, the  execution  of  those  laws  which  they  enacted  against 
the  humble  and  obscure  followers  of  Christ.  From  the  gen- 
eral view  of  their  character  and  motives,  we  might  naturally 
conclude:  I.  That  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they 
considered  the  new  sectaries  as  an  object  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  government.  II.  That  in  the  conviction  of  any  of 
their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so  very  singular  a  crime, 
they  proceeded  with  caution  and  reluctance.  III.  That  they 
were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punishments ;  and  IV.  That  the 
afflicted  Church  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Notwithstanding  the  careless  indiflEerence  which  the 
most  copious  and  the  most  minute  of  the  pagan  writers  have 
shown  to  the  affairs  of  the  Christians,**  it  may  still  be  in  our 

**  In  the  rarions  compilAtion  of  the  Augustan  History  (a  part  of  which  was  com- 
posed under  the  reign  of  Constantine)  thei*e  are  not  six  lines  which  relate  to  the 
Christians ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of  Xiphilin  discovered  their  name  in  the  large 
history  of  Dion  Cassias.* 

■  The  greater  part  of  the  Augustan  History  is  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  This 
may  account  for  the  silence  of  its  authors  concerning  Christianity.  The  notices 
that  occur  are  almost  all  in  the  Lives  composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
It  mny  fairly  be  concluded,  from  tlie  language  which  he  puts  into  the  month  of 
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power  to  confirm  each  of  these  probable  siippositioDs  by  the 
evidence  of  authentic  facts. 

I.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  a  mysterious  veil 
was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  which,  till  the  faith 


They  neglect-  ^^  t'^®  Christians  was  matured  and  their  numbers 
tiaiha^aMc't  w®^®  multiplied,  served  to  protect  them  not  only 
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of  Jews.  iroxn  the  malice,  but  even  from  the  knowledge,  of 
the  pagan  world.  The  slow  and  gradual  abolition  of  the  Mo- 
saic ceremonies  afforded  a  safe  and  innocent  disguise  to  the 
more  early  proselytes  of  the  Gospel.  As  they  were  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offered  up  their  devo- 
tions in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  till  its  final  destruction,  and 
received  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  the  genuine  in- 
spirations of  the  Deity.  The  Gentile  converts,  who  by  a  spir- 
itual adoption  had  been  associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel,  were 
likewise  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appearance  of  Jews  ;'* 
and  as  the  polytheists  paid  less  regard  to  articles  of  faith  than 
to  the  external  worship,  the  new  sect,  which  carefully  conceal- 
ed, or  faintly  announced,  its  future  greatness  and  ambition, 
was  permitted  to  shelter  itself  under  the  general  toleration 
which  was  granted  to  an  ancient  and  celebrated  people  in  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews 
themselves,  animated  with  a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous 
faith,  perceived  the  gradual  separation  of  their  Kazarene  breth- 
ren from  the  doctrine  of  the  synagogue ;  .and  they  would  glad- 
ly have  extinguished  the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  blood  of  its 
adherents.  But  the  decrees  of  Heaven  had  already  disarmed 
their  malice;  and  though  they  might  sometimes  exert  the 
licentious  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no  longer  possessed  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice ;  nor  did  they  find  it  easy 
to  infuse  into  the  calm  breast  of  a  Eoman  magistrate  the  ran- 

*  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  25)  may  seem  to  offer  a  proof 
how  strangely  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Rome  were  confounded  with  each  other. 


Miecenas,  that  Dion  was  an  enemy  to  all  innovations  in  religion.  In  fact,  when 
the  silence  of  pngan  historians  is  noticed,  it  should  be  remembered  how  meagre 
and  mutilated  are  all  the  extant  histories  of  the  period. — M. 
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cor  of  their  own  zeal  and  prejudice.  The  provincial  govern- 
ors declared  themselves  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that 
might  affect  the  public  safety ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  question  not  of  facts,  but  of  words — a  dis- 
pute relating  only  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws 
and  prophecies — they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of 
Rome  seriously  to  discuss  the  obscure  differences  which  might 
arise  among  a  barbarous  and  superstitious  people.  The  inno- 
cence of  the  first  Christians  was  protected  by  ignorance  and 
contempt ;  and  the  tribunal  of  •  the  pagan  magistrate  often 
proved  their  most  assured  refuge  against  the  fury  of  the  syna- 
gogue." If,  indeed,  we  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  traditions 
of  a  too  credulous  antiquity,  we  might  relate  the  distant  pere- 
grinations, the  wonderful  achievements,  and  the  various  deaths 
of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  a  more  accurate  inquiry  will  in- 
duce us  to  doubt  whether  any  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  permitted,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine,  to  seal  with  their  blood  the  tnitli  of 
their  testimony."  From  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  it 
may  very  naturally  be  presumed  that  most  of  them  were  de- 
ceased before  the  discontent  of  the  Jews  broke  out  into  that 
furious  war  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  ruin  of  Jerusa- 
lem. During  a  long  period,  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  that 
memorable  rebellion,  we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  Roman 
intolerance,  unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  sudden,  the  tran- 
sient, but  the  cruel  persecution  which  was  exercised  by  Nero 
against  the  Christians  of  the  capital,  thirty-five  years  after  the 
former,  and  only  two  years  before  the  latter,  of  those  great 
events.  The  character  of  the  philosophic  historian  to  whom 
we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  singular 


^  See,  in  the  18th  and  25th  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  behavior 
of  GaUio,  Proconsul  of  Achnia,  and  of  Festns,  Procurator  of  Judssa. 

"  In  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  the  glory  of  martyrdom 
was  confined  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James.  It  was  gradually  bestowed 
on  the  rest  of  the  apostles  by  the  more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  selected  for 
the  theatre  of  their  preaching  and  sufferings  some  remote  conntiy  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  See  Mosheim,  p.  81 ;  and  Tillemont,  M^moires  £c- 
cl^siastiques,  torn.  i.  part  iii. 

II.— 12 
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transaction  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  our 
most  attentive  consideration. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond  the  memory 
The  Are  of  ^r  example  of  former  ages."  The  monuments  of 
Se?cig2^oY  Grrecian  art  and  of  Koman  virtue,  the  trophies  of 
N®*"^-  the  Punic  and  Gallic  wars,  the  most  holy  temples, 

and  the  most  splendid  palaces  were  involved  in  one  common 
destruction.  Of  the  fourteen  regions  or  quarters  into  which 
Rome  was  divided,  four  only  subsisted  entire ;  three  were  lev- 
elled with  the  ground ;  and  the  remaining  seven,  which  had 
experienced  the  fury  of  the  flames,  displayed  a  melancholy 
prospect  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  vigilance  of  government 
appears  not  to  have  neglected  any  of  the  precautions  which 
might  alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  im- 
perial gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  distressed  multitude, 
temporary  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accommodation, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  and  provisions  was  distributed 
at  a  very  moderate  price.**  The  most  generous  policy  seemed 
to  have  dictated  the  edicts  which  regulated  the  disposition  of 
the  streets  and  the  construction  of  private  houses;  and,  as  it 
usually  happens  in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the  conflagration  of 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  produced  a  new  city,  more 
regular  and  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  But  all  the  pru- 
dence and  humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion  were 
insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular  suspicion.  Every 
crime  might  be  imputed  to  the  assassin  of  his  wife  and  moth- 
er ;  nor  could  the  prince  who  prostituted  his  person  and  dig- 
nity on  the  theatre  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant folly.  The  voice  of  nimor  accused  the  emperor  as  the 
incendiary  of  his  own  capital ;  and,  as  the  most  incredible 
stories  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  people, 
it  was  gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero,  en- 
joying the  calamity  which  he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself 

*"  Tacit.  Annal.  xr.  3S-44.  Saeton.  in  Neron.  c.  38.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixii.  [c.  16] 
p.  1014.    Orosias,  vii.  7. 

"  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modius)  was  reduced  as  low  as  temi  tmrn- 
mi,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings  the  English  quarter. 
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with  singing  to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy."  To 
divert  a  suspicion  which  the  power  of  despotism  was  unable 
to  suppress,  the  emperor  resolved  to  substitute  in  his  own 
place  some  fictitious  criminals.  "  With  this  view"  (continues 
Cruel  punish-  Tacitus)  "  he  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on 
chriitUMM  *^06®  i»en  who,  under  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
Sfei"-^^"  Christians,  were  already  branded  with  deserved  in- 
^^^'  famy.     They  derived  their  name  and  origin  from 

Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  suffered  death  by 
the  sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate."  For  a  while 
this  dire  superstition  was  checked,  but  it  again  burst  forth ; 
and  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judsea,  the  first  seat  of  this 
mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Eome,  the 
common  asylum  which  receives  and  protects  whatever  is  im- . 
pure,  whatever  is  atrocious.  The  confessions  of  those  who 
were  seized  discovered  a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices, 
and  they  were  all  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  city  as  for  their  hatred  of  humankind."    They 


"  We  may  observe  that  the  rumor  is  mentioned  bj  Tacitus  with  a  very  becom- 
ing distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  transcnbed  by  Suetonius,  and  sol- 
emly  confinned  by  Dion. 

'*  This  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of  the  Jews,  who 
place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner  (Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  I. 
V.  c.  14, 15).  We  may  learn  from  Josephus  (Antiquitat.  xviii.  3  [c.  2,  §  2,  edit. 
Oxon.  1720])  that  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate  corresponded  with  the  last  ten 
years  of  Tibeiius,  a.d.  27-37.  As  to  the  paiticolar  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a 
very  early  tradition  fixed  it  to  the  25th  of  March,  a.d.  29,  under  the  consulship 
of  the  two  Gemini  (TertuUian  adv.  Judieos,  c.  8).  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by 
Pagi,  Cardinal  Norris,  and  Le  Clerc,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  vulgar  era, 
which  is  placed  (I  know  not  from  what  conjectures)  four  years  later. 

"  Odio  humani  generis  convicU.  These  words  moy  either  signify  the  hatred  of 
mankind  towards  the  Christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Christians  towards  mankind. 
I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Tacitus, 
and  to  the  popular  error,  of  which  a  precept  of  the  Gospel  (see  Luke  xiv.  26)  had 
been,  perhaps,  the  innocent  occasion.  My  interpretation  is  justified  by  the  au- 
thority of  Lipsius;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  translators  of  Tac- 
itus ;  of  Mosheim  (p.  102),  of  Le  Clerc  (Historia  Eccles.  p.  427),  of  Dr.  Lardner 
(Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  345),  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (Divine  Legation, 
vol.  iii.  p.  38).  But  as  the  word  convicti  does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  James  Gronovius  has  preferred  the  reading  of  conjunctiy  which  is 
aathorized  by  the  valuable  MS.  of  Florence. 
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died  in  torments,  and  their  torments  were  embittered  by  in- 
sult and  derision.  Some  were  nailed  on  crosses ;  others  sewn 
up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
dogs ;  others,  again,  smeared  over  with  combustible  materials, 
were  used  as  torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  gardens  of  Nero  were  destined  for  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, which  was  accompanied  with  a  horse-race,  and  honored 
with  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  pop- 
ulace in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of 
the  Christians  deserved  indeed  the  most  exemplary  punish- 
ment, but  the  public  abhorrence  was  changed  into  commisera- 
tion, from  the  opinion  that  those  unhappy  wretches  were  sac- 
rificed, not  so  much  to  the  public  welfare  as  to  the  cruelty  of 
a  jealous  tyrant."  "  Those  who  survey  with  a  curious  eye  the 
revolutions  of  mankind  may  observe  that  the  gardens  and  cir- 
cus of  Nero  on  the  Vatican,  which  were  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  the  first  Christians,  have  been  rendered  still  more 
famous  by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abuse  of  the  persecuted  re- 
ligion. On  the  same  spot"  a  temple,  which  far  surpasses  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  Capitol,  has  been  since  erected  by  the 
Christian  pontiffs,  who,  deriving  their  claim  of  universal  do- 
minion from  an  humble  fisherman  of  Galilee,  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of  Rome,  and  extended  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  from 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account  of  Nero's 
persecution  till  we  have  made  some  observations  that  may 
serve  to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  to  respect  the 
Remarks  on  *^"^^  ^^  *^^^  extraordinary  fact,  and  the  integrity 
of tSSki-  ?*  *^^  celebrated  passage  of  Tacitus.  The  former 
5?r?ccmiSS  ^^  confirmed  by  the  diligent  and  accurate  Sueto- 
uaUi'byNSi  nius,  who  mentions  the  punishment  which  Nero 
inflicted  on  the  Christians,  a  sect  of  men  who  had 

"  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44. 

•*  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  487.     Donatus  de  Rom&  Antiquft,  1.  iii.  p.  449. 
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embraced  a  new  and  criminal  superstition."  The  latter  may  be 
proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts ;  by 
the  inimitable  character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus ;  by  his  repu- 
tation, which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  pious 
fraud ;  and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration,  which  accused  the 
first  Christians  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuat- 
ing that  they  possessed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  pow- 
ers above  the  rest  of  mankind."  2.  Notwithstanding  it  is 
probable  that  Tacitus  was  bom  some  years  before  the  fire  of 
Rome,"  he  could  derive  only  from  reading  and  conversation 
the  knowledge  of  an  event  which  happened  during  his  infan- 
cy. Before  he  gave  himself  to  the  public,  he  calmly  waited 
till  his  genius  had  attained  its  full  maturity,  and  he  was  more 
than  forty  years  of  age  when  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory 
of  the  virtuous  Agricola  extorted  from  him  the  most  early  of 
those  historical  compositions  which  will  delight  and  instruct 
the  most  distant  posterity.  After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength 
in  the  life  of  Agricola,  and  the  description  of  Germany,  he 
conceived,  and  at  length  executed,  a  more  arduous  work — the 
history  of  Rome,  in  thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the 

"  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of  malejicxty  which  some  sagacious 
commentators  have  translated  magical,  is  considered  by  the  more  rational  Mosheim 
as  only  sjmonymous  to  the  exitiahilis  of  Tacitus. 

^  The  passage  concerning  Jesus  Christ  which  was  inserted  into  the  text  of  Jose- 
phus  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusebius  may  furnish  an  example 
of  no  Tulgar  forgery.  The  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  the  viitues,  mira- 
cles, and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  distinctly  related.  Josephus  acknowledges  that 
he  was  the  Messiah,  and  hesitates  whether  he  should  call  him  a  man.  If  any 
doubt  can  still  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the  render  may  examine 
the  pointed  objections  of  Le  F^vre  (Havercamp.  Joseph,  tom.  ii.  p.  267-273),  the 
labored  answers  of  Daubuz  (p.  187-282),  and  the  masterly  reply  (Biblioth^que 
Ancienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  vii.  p.  237-288)  of  an  anonymous  critic,  whom  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  learned  Abb6  de  Longuenie.* 

"^  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipsius  and  ihe  Abbe  de  la  Bletterie,  Dictionnaire 
de  Bayle  k  Tarticle  Tacite,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  tom.  ii.  p.  386,  edit. 
Ernest.  • 

■  The  modem  editor  of  Eusebius,  Heinichen,  has  adopted,  and  ably  supported, 
a  notion,  which  had  before  suggested  itself  to  the  editor,  that  this  passage  is  not 
altogether  a  forgery,  but  interpolated  with  many  additional  clauses.  Heinichen 
has  endeavored  to  disengage  the  original  text  from  the  foreign  and  more  recent 
matter. — M. 
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accession  of  Nerva.  The  administration  of  Nerva  introduced 
an  age  of  justice  and  prosperity,  which  Tacitus  had  destined 
for  the  occupation  of  his  old  age ;"  but  when  he  took  a  nearer 
view  of  his  subject,  judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  hon- 
orable or  a  less  invidious  office  to  record  the  vices  of  past  ty- 
rants than  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he 
chose  rather  to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals,  the  actions 
of  the  four  immediate  successors  of  Augustus.  To  collect,  to 
dispose,  and  to  adorn  a  series  of  fourscore  years  in  an  immor- 
tal work,  every  sentence  of  which  is  pregnant  with  the  deep- 
est observations  and  the  most  lively  images,  was  an  undertak- 
ing sufficient  to  exercise  the  genius  of  Tacitus  himself  during 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  whilst  the  victorious  monarch  extended  the  power  of 
Borne  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  historian  was  describing, 
in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  his  Annals,  the  tyranny  of 
Tiberius ;"  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian  must  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne  before  Tacitus,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  his 
work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the  capital  and  the  cruelty  of 
Nero  towards  the  unfortunate  Christians.  At  the  distance  of 
sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  annalist  to  adopt  the  narra- 
tives of  contemporaries ;  but  it  was  natural  for  the  philosopher 
to  indulge  himself  in  the  description  of  the  origin,  the  prog- 
ress, and  the  character  of  the  new  sect,  not  so  much  according 
to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices  of  the  age  of  Nero  as  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  3.  Tacitus  very  frequent- 
ly trusts  to  the  curiosity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to  supply 
those  intermediate  circumstances  and  ideas  which,  in  his  ex- 
treme conciseness,  he  has  thought  proper  to  suppress.  We 
may  therefore  presume  to  imagine  some  probable  cause  which 
could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero  against  the  Christians  of 
Rome,  whose  obscurity  as  well  as  innocence  should  have 
shielded  them  from  his  indignation,  and  even  from  his  notice. 
The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  capital  and  oppressed  in 
their  own  country,  were  a  much  fitter  object  for  the  suspicions 

"  Principatum  Divi  Nervse,  et  imperium  Trajani,  uberiorem  securioremque  xna- 
teriam,  senectuti  seposui. — Tacit.  Hist.  i.  1. 
*  See  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  61,  iv.  4. 
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of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people ;  nor  did  it  seem  unlikely  that 
a  vanquished  nation,  who  already  discovered  their  abhorrence 
of  the  Koman  yoke,  might  have  recourse  to  the  most  atrocious 
means  of  gratifying  their  implacable  revenge.  But  the  Jews 
possessed  very  powerful  advocates  in  the  palace,  and  even  in 
the  heart,  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  mistress,  the  beautiful 
Poppsea,  and  a  favorite  player  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  who  had 
already  employed  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  obnoxious 
people/*  In  their  room  it  was  necessary  to  offer  some  other 
victims,  and  it  might  easily  be  suggested  that,  although  the 
genuine  followers  of  Moses  were  innocent  of  the  fire  of  Kome, 
there  had  arisen  among  them  a  new  and  pernicious  sect  of 
Galil^eans,  which  was  capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes. 
Under  the  appellation  of  GALiLiBANS  two  distinctions  of  men 
were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in  their 
manners  and  principles — the  disciples  who  had  embraced  the 
faith  of  Jesus  of  Jf azareth,"  and  the  zealots  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite."  The  former  were 
the  friends,  the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  humankind ;  and 
the  only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in  the  same  in- 
flexible constancy  which,  in  the  defence  of  their  cause,  ren- 
dered them  insensible  of  death  and  tortures.  The  followers 
of  Judas,  who  impelled  their  countrymen  into  rebellion,  were 
soon  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  whilst  those  of 
Jesus,  known  by  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Christians,  dif- 
fused themselves  over  the  Roman  empire.  How  natural  was 
it  for  Tacitus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  to  appropriate  to  the 


^  The  player's  name  was  Aliturus.  Through  the  same  channel,  Josephns  (De 
Vita  SU&,  c.  3),  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained  the  pardon  and  release  of 
some  Jewish  priests  who  were  prisoners  at  Rome. 

*^  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  102, 103) 
has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galilasans  was  a  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  prim- 
itive, appellation  of  the  Christians. 

**  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  1,  2.  Tillemont,  Kuine  des  Juifs,  p.  742.  The 
sons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  His  grandson,  Eleazar, 
after  Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  fortress  with  960  of  his  most  des- 
perate followers.  When  the  battering-ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  turned  their 
swords  against  their  wives,  their  children,  and  at  length  against  their  own  breasts. 
They  died  to  the  last  man. 
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Christians  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings'  which  he  might,  with 
far  greater  truth  and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect  whose 
odious  memory  was  almost  extinguished !  4.  Whatever  opin- 
ion may  be  entertained  of  this  conjecture  (for  it  is  no  more 
than  a  conjecture),  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  aB  well  as  the 
cause  of  Nero's  persecution  were  confined  to  the  walls  of 
Rome;"  that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Galilseans,  or  Chris- 
tians, were  never  made  a  subject  of  punishment,  or  even  of 
inquiry ;  and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  sufferings  was  for  a 
long  time  connected  with  the  idea  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
the  moderation  of  succeeding  princes  inclined  them  to  spare 
a  sect  oppressed  by  a  tyrant  whose  rage  had  been  usually  di- 
rected against  virtue  and  innocence. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  flames  of  war  consumed 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  tlie 
oppreaaion  of  Capitol  of  Romo ;"  and  it  appears  no  less  singular 
chriituS8*b5  that  the  tribute  which  devotion  had  destined  to  the 
Domitian.  former  should  have  been  converted  by  the  power  of 
an  assaulting  victor  to  restore  and  adorn  the  splendor  of  the 
latter."    The  emperora  levied  a  general  capitation  tax  on  the 

"  See  Dodwell.  Fauci  tat  Mart.  I.  xiii.  The  Spanish  Inscription  in  Grater,  p. 
238,  No.  9,  is  a  manifest  and  acknowledged  forgery,  contrived  by  that  noted  im- 
postor Cyriacns  of  Ancona  to  flatter  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards.  Sec 
Ferreras,  Histoire  d'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  192. 

**  The  Capitol  was  burned  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
the  19th  of  December,  a.d.  69.  On  the  10th  of  August,  a.d.  70,  the  Temple  of 
Jerasalem  was  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those 
of  the  Romans. 

**  The  new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Soeton.  in  Domitian.  c.  5. 
Plutarch,  in  Poplicola  [c.  15],  torn.  i.  p.  230,  edit.  Bryant.  The  gilding  alone  cost 
12,000  talents  (above  two  millions  and  a  half).     It  was  the  opinion  of  Martial  (I. 


■  This  conjecture  is  entirely  devoid,  not  merely  of  verisimilitude,  but  even  of 
possibility.  Tacitus  could  not  be  deceived  in  appropriating  to  the  Christians  of 
Rome  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings  which  he  might  have  attributed  with  far  greater 
truth  to  the  followers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite ;  for  the  latter  never  went  to  Rome. 
Their  revolt,  their  attempts,  their  opinions,  their  wars,  their  punishment,  had  no 
other  theatre  but  Judaea  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  i.  p.  491).  Moreover,  the 
name  of  Christians  had  long  been  given  in  Rome  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  and 
Tacitus  affiims  too  positively,  refers  too  distinctly  to  its  etymology,  to  ^ow  us  to 
suspect  any  mistake  on  his  part. — G. 

M.  Guizot*8  expressions  are  not  in  the  least  too  strong  against  this  strange  imag- 
ination of  Gibbon ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  followers  of  Judas  were  known 
as  a  sect  under  the  name  of  Galilseans. — M. 
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Jewish  people ;  and  although  the  sum  assessed  on  the  head  of 
each  individual  was  inconsiderable,  the  use  for  which  it  was 
designed,  and  the  severity  with  which  it  was  exacted,  were 
considered  as  an  intolerable  grievance."  Since  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  extended  their  unjust  claim  to  many  persons  who 
were  strangers  to  the  blood  or  religion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  Christians,  who  had  so  often  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  shade  of  the  synagogue,  should  now  escape 
this  rapacious  persecution.  Anxious,  as  they  were,  to  avoid 
the  slightest  infection  of  idolatry,  their  conscience  forbade 
them  to  contribute  to  the  honor  of  that  demon  who  had  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  As  a  very 
numerous  though  declining  party  among  the  Christians  still 
adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their 
Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of  circum- 
cision,** nor  were  the  Roman  magistrates  at  leisure  to  inquire 
into  the  difference  of  their  religious  tenets.  Among  the  Chris- 
tians who  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor, 
or,  as  it  seems  more  probable,  before  that  of  the  procurator  of 
Judffia,  two  persons  are  said  to  have  appeared,  distinguished 
by  their  extraction,  which  was  more  truly  noble  than  that  of 
the  greatest  monarchs.  These  were  the  grandsons  of  St.  Jude 
the  apostle,  who  himself  was  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 

ix.  Epigram  4)  that  if  the  emperor  had  called  in  his  dehts,  Japiter  himself,  even 
thongli  he  had  made  a  general  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to  pay 
two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

*•  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixvi.  [c.  7]  p.  1082,  with  Rei- 
maras^s  notes ;  Spanheim,  De  Usu  Numismatum,  tom.  ii.  p.  571 ;  and  Basnage, 
Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

*''  Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  c.  12)  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety  publicly  ex- 
amined before  the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  what  Martial  calls  **  Mentula  tri- 
butis  damnata." 

**  This  appellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obvious  sense,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  lawful  issue  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  A 
devout  respect  for  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  God  suggested  to  the  Gnostics, 
and  afterwards  to  the  orthodox  Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowing  a  second  wife 
on  Joseph.  The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint,  assert- 
ed the  perpetual  celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified  by  many  similar  examples  the 
new  interpretation  that  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who  are  styled  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first-cousins.  See  Tillemont,  M^m.  EccM- 
siast.  tom.  i.  part  iii. ;  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich^sme,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 
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Tlieir  natural  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David  might  per- 
haps attract  the  respect  of  the  people  and  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  governor ;  but  the  meanness  of  their  garb  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  answers  soon  convinced  him  that  they  were 
neither  desirous  nor  capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  frankly  confessed  their  royal  origin 
and  their  near  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  but  they  disclaimed 
any  temporal  views,  and  professed  that  his  kingdom,  which 
they  devoutly  expected,  was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and  an- 
gelic nature.  When  they  were  examined  concerning  their 
fortune  and  occupation,  they  showed  their  hands  hardened 
with  daily  labor,  and  declared  that  they  derived  their  whole 
subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  near  the  village  of 
Cocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about  twenty-four  English  acres,*' 
and  of  the  value  of  nine  thousand  drachms,  or  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  The  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were  dismissed 
with  compassion  and  contempt.*" 

But  although  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of  David  might 
protect  them  from  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant,  the  present 
fi^reatness  of  his  own  family  alarmed  the  pusillani- 
of  Clemens  mous  temper  of  Domitian,  which  could  only  be  ap- 
peased by  the  blood  of  those  Eomans  whom  he 
either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed.  Of  the  two  sons  of  his 
uncle  Flavius  Sabinus,"  the  elder  was  soon  convicted  of  trea- 
sonable intentions,  and  the  younger,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Flavius  Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  his  want  of 
courage  and  ability."  The  emperor  for  a  long  time  distin- 
guished so  harmless  a  kinsman  by  his  favor  and  protection, 


*•  Thirty-nine  vXiOpa,  squares  of  a  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if  strictlj  com- 
puted, would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  Bat  the  probability  of  circumstances, 
the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers;  and  the  authority  of  M.  de  Yalois  incline  roe 
to  believe  that  the  irXtOpov  is  used  to  express  the  Roman  jugerum. 

*^  Eusebius,  iii.  20.     The  story  is  taken  from  Hegesippus. 

^^  See  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  iii.  74,  75).  Sabinua 
was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  had  been  considered  as 
the  principal  suppoit  of  the  Flavian  family. 

**  Flavium  Clementem  patruelem  suum  contemptiasima  inertim  ...  ex  tenuis* 
sim&  suspicione  interemit.— Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c  15. 
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bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece  Domitilla,  adopted  the  children 
of  that  marriage  to  the  hope  of  succession,  and  invested  their 
father  with  the  honors  of  the  consulship.  But  he  had  scarce- 
ly finished  the  term  of  his  annual  magistracy,  when,  on  a  slight 
pretence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed ;  Domitilla  was  ban- 
ished to  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania  ;**  and  sen- 
tences either  of  death  or  of  confiscation  were  pronounced 
against  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  involved  in  the 
same  accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that 
of  atheism  and  Jewish  manners** — a  singular  association  of 
ideas,  which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied  except*  to 
the  Christians,  as  they  were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed 
by  the  magistrates  and  by  the  writers  of  that  period.  On  the 
strength  of  so  probable  an  interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  ad- 
mitting the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their  hon- 
orable crime,  the  Church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domi- 
tilla among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty  of 
Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecution.  But  this 
persecution  (if  it  deserves  that  epithet)  was  of  no  long  dmti- 
tion.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Clemens  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  Domitilla,  Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to  the 
latter,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favor,  but  who  had  not  surely  em- 
braced the  faith,  of  his  mistress,'  assassinated  the  emperor  in 
his  palace.**  The  memory  of  Domitian  was  condemned  by 
the  senate,  his  acts  were  rescinded,  his  exiles  recalled;  and 
nnder  the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent 


**  The  isle  of  Pandntaria,  according  to  Dion.  Bruttius  Praesens  (apud  Easeb. 
lii.  18)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  whiqh  was  not  far  distant  from  the  other. 
That  difference,  and  a  mistake,  either  of  Easebius  or  of  his  transcribers,  have  given 
occasion  to  suppose  two  Domitillas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.  See  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  EccMsiastiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  224. 

•*  Dion,  1.  Ixvii.  [c.  14]  p.  1 1 12.  If  the  Bruttias  Prsesens  from  whom  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  collected  this  account  was  the  correspondent  of  Pliny  (Epistol.  vii.  3), 
we  may  consider  him  as  a  contemporary  writer. 

**  Saet.  in  Domit.  c.  1 7.    Philostratus  in  Vit.  Apollon.  I.  viii. 


'  This  is  an  nncandid  sarcasm.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  Stephen  with  the 
religion  of  Domitilla.  He  was  a  knave  detected  in  the  malversation  of  money — 
''interceptaram  pecaniarom  reus." — M. 
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were  restored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  most  guilty 
either  obtained  pardon  or  escaped  punishment." 

II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
the  younger  Pliny  was  intrusted  by  his  friend  and  master  with 
Ignorance  of  ^^®  govemmeut  of  Bithyuia  and  Pontus.  He  soon 
SrSfng*the  fouud  himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what  rule 
Christians,  ^f  justice  or  of  law  he  should  direct  his  conduct  in 
the  execution  of  an  office  the  most  repugnant  to  his  humanity. 
Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any  judicial  proceedings  against 
the  Christians,  with  whose  name  alone  he  seems  to  be  acquaint- 
ed*; and  he  was  totally  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  conviction,  and  the  degree 
of  their  punishment.  In  this  perplexity,  he  had  recourse  to 
his  usual  expedient,  of  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an 
impartial,  and  in  some  respects  a  favorable,  account  of  the 
new  superstition,  requesting  the  emperor  that  he  would  con- 
descend, to  resolve  his  doubts  and  to  instruct  his  ignorance." 
The  life  of  Pliny  had  been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
learning  and  in  the  business  of  the  world.  Since  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  had  pleaded  with  distinction  in  the  tribunals  of 
Kome,"  filled  a  place  in  the  senate,  had^been  invested  with 
the  honors  of  the  consulship,  and  had  formed  very  numerous 
connections  with  every  order  of  men,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the 
provinces.  From  his  ignorance,  therefore,  we  may  derive  some 
useful  information.  We  may  assure  oureelves  that  when  he 
accepted  the  government  of  Bithynia  there  were  no  general 
laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  in  force  against  the  Christians ; 
that  neither  Trajan  nor  any  of  his  virtuous  predecessors,  whose 

"*  Dion,  1.  Ixviii.  [c.  1]  p.  1118.     Plin.  Epistol.  iv.  22. 

'^  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97.  The  learned  Alosheim  expresses  himself  (p.  147,  232) 
with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and  candid  temper.  Notwith- 
standing Dr.  Lardner's  suspicions  (see  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol  ii.  p. 
46),  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  bigotry  in  his  language  or  proceedings.' 

*■  Plin.  Epistol.  v.  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  a.d.  81,  the  year  after  the  fa- 
mous eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle  lost  his  life. 


*■  Yet  the  humane  Pliny  put  two  female  attendants,  probably  deaconesses,  to  the 
torture,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  these  suspicious  meetings :  *■''  Neces- 
sarium  credidi,  ex  duabus  ancillis,  qnas  ministne  dicebantur,  quid  esset  veri  eiper 
tormenta  quaerere." — M. 
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edicts  were  received  into  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence, 
had  publicly  declared  their  intentions  concerning  the  new  sect; 
and  that,  whatever  proceedings  had  been  carried  on  against  the 
Christians,  there  were  none  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority 
to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  a  Koinan  magistrate. 
The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age  have  frequently  appealed,  discovers  as  much  regard 
Trioanand  ^^^  justicc  and  humanity  as  could  be  reconciled 
eBtabiShT"  with  his  mistaken  notions  of  religious  policy."  In- 
proSj3ffng°'  stead  of  displaying  the  implacable  zeal  of  an  inquis- 
HgaiuBt  them.  j|.^^  auxious  to  discovcr  the  most  minute  particles 
of  heresy,  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his  victims,  the  em- 
peror expresses  much  more  solicitude  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  innocent  than  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  He 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general  plan ;  but  he 
lays  down  two  salutary  rules,  which  often  aflForded  relief  and 
support  to  the  distressed  Christians.  Though  he  directs  the 
magistrates  to  punish  such  persons  as  are  legally  convicted,  he 
prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  inconsistency,  from  mak- 
ing any  inquiries  concerning  the  supposed  criminals.  Nor 
was  the  magistrate  allowed  to  proceed  on  every  kind  of  in- 
formation. Anonymous  charges  the  emperor  rejects,  as  too 
repugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  government ;  and  he  strictly 
requires,  for  the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the  guilt  of 
Christianity  is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of  a  fair  and 
open  accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  persons  who 
assumed  so  invidious  an  office  were  obliged  to  declare  the 
grounds  of  their  suspicions,  to  specify  (both  in  respect  to  time 
and  place)  the  secret  assemblies: which  their  Christian  adver- 
sary had  frequented,  and  to  disclose  a  great  number  of  cir- 
cumstances which  were  concealed  with  the  most  vigilant  jeal- 
ousy from  the  eye  of  the  profane.  If  they  succeeded  in  their 
prosecution,  they  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  consid- 
erable and  active  party,  to  the  censure  of  the  more  liberal 

**  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  98.  Tertollian  (Apolog.  c.  5)  considers  this  rescript  as  a  re- 
laxation of  the  ancient  penal  Ulwb,  '*  qoas  Trajanus  ex  parte  frostratos  est ;"  and 
yet  Tertalllan,  in  another  part  of  his  Apology,  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  pro- 
hibiting inquiries  and  enjoining  punishments. 
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portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  ignominy  which,  in  every  age 
and  country,  has  attended  the  character  of  an  informer.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  failed  in  their  proofs,  they  incurred  the 
severe,  and,  perhaps,  capital  penalty  which,  according  to  a  law 
published  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  was  inflicted  on  those  who 
falsely  attributed  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  crime  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  violence  of  personal  or  superstitious  animosity 
might  sometimes  prevail  over  the  most  natural  apprehensions 
of  disgrace  and  danger ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined  that 
accusations  of  so.  unpromising  an  appearance  were  either  light- 
ly or  frequently  undertaken  by  the  pagan  subjects  of  the  Eo- 
man  empire/"  * 

The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude  the  prudence 
of  the  laws  affords  a  sufficient  proof  how  effectually  they  dis- 
Popniar  appointed  the  mischievous  designs  of  private  malice 
clamors.  ^j.  guporstitious  zcal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous 
assembly  the  restraints  of  fear  and  shame,  so  forcible  on  the 
minds  of  individuals,  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
influence.  The  pious  Christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain 
or  to  escape  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  expected,  either  with 
impatience  or  with  terror,  the  stated  returns  of  the  public 
games  and  festivals.  On  those  occasions  the  inhabitants  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire  were  collected  in  the  circus  or 
the  theatre,  where  every  circumstance  of  the  place  as  well  as 
of  the  ceremony  contributed  to  kindle  their  devotion  and  to 
extinguish  their  humanity.  Whilst  the  numerous  spectators, 
crowned  with  garlands,  perfumed  with  incense,  purified  with 
the  blood  of  victims,  and  surrounded  with  the  altars  and  stat- 
ues of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned  themselves  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasures  which  they  considered  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  religious  worship,  they  recollected  that  the  Christians 

^  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  ].  iv.  c.  9)  has  pi-eserved  the  edict  of  Hadrian.  He 
has  likewise  (c  13)  given  us  one  still  more  favorable  under  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  so  universally  allowed.  The  Second  Apology  of 
Justin  contains  some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  accusations  of  Christians. 


'  The  enactment  of  this  law  affords  strong  presumption  that  accusations  of  the 
"crime  of  Christianity'*  were  by  no  means  so  uncommon,  nor  received  with  so 
much  mistmst  and  caution  by  the  ruling  authorities,  as  Gibbon  would  insinuate. — M. 
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alone  abhorred  the  gods  of  mankind,  and,  by  their  absence 
and  melancholy  on  these  solemn  festivals,  seemed  to  insult  or 
to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If  the  empire  had  been  afflict- 
ed by  any  recent  calamity,  by  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  an  unsuc- 
cessful war ;  if  the  Tiber  had,  or  if  the  Nile  had  not,  risen  be- 
yond its  banks ;  if  the  earth  had  shaken,  or  if  the  temperate 
order  of  the  seasons  had  been  interrupted,  the  superstitious 
pagans  were  convinced  that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety  of 
the  Christians,  who  were  spared  by  the  excessive  lenity  of  the 
government,  had  at  length  provoked  the  divine  justice.  It 
was  not  among  a  licentious  and  exasperated  populace  that  the 
forms  of  legal  proceedings  could  be  observed ;  it  was  not  in 
an  amphitheatre  stained  with  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators  that  the  voice  of  compassion  could  be  heard.  The 
impatient  clamors  of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Christians 
as  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men,  doomed  them  to  the  severest 
tortures,  and,  venturing  to  accuse  by  .name  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  new  sectaries,  required  with  irresistible 
vehemence  that  they  should  be  instantly  apprehended  and  cast 
to  the  lions."  The  provincial  governors  and  magistrates  who 
presided  in  the  public  spectacles  were  usually  inclined  to  grat- 
ify the  inclinations  and  to  appease  the  rage  of  the  people  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the  wisdom  of 
the  emperors  protected  the  Church  from  the  danger  of  these 
tumultuous  clamors  and  irregular  accusations,  which  they  just- 
ly censured  as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmness  and  to  the 
equity  of  their  administration.  The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  of 
Antoninus  Pius  expressly  declared  that  the  voice  of  the  mul- 
titude should  never  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict 

'  or  to  punish  those  unfortunate  persons  who  had  embraced  the 

Enthusiasm  of  the  Christians." 

III.  Punishment  was  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of  con- 
viction, and  the  Christians  whose  guilt  was  the  most  clearly 

•*  See  Terttillian  (Apolog.  c.  40).  The  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  ex- 
hibit a  lively  picture  of  these  tumalts,  which  were  usually  fomented  hy  the  malice 
of  the  Jews. 

"*  These  regulations  are  inserted  in  the  aboTe-mentioned  edicts  of  Hadrian  and 
Fius.     See  the  Apology  of  Melito  (apud  Enseb.  1.  iv.  c.  26). 
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proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  vol- 
Triaisofthe  imtoTy  confession,  still  retained  in  their  own  pow- 
chriBtiHDB.  Qp  tjjg  alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  past  offence  as  the  actual  resistance  which  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  magistrate.  He  was  persuaded  that  he 
offered  them  an  easy  pardon,  since,  if  they  consented  to  cast  a 
few  grains  of  incense  upon  the  altar,  they  were  dismissed  from 
the  tribunal  in  safety  and  with  applause.  It  was  esteemed  the 
duty  of  a  humane  judge  to  endeavor  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to 
punish,  those  deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the  prisoners,  he 
frequently  condescended  to  set  before  their  eyes  every  cir- 
cumstance which  could  render  life  more  pleasing  or  death 
more  terrible,  and  to  solicit — nay,  to  entreat — them  that  they 
would  show  some  compassion  tp  themselves,  to  their  families, 
and  to  their  friends."  If  threats  and  persuasions  proved  inef- 
fectual, he  had  often  recourse  to  violence ;  the  scourge  and  the 
rack  were  called  in  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  argument,  and 
every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed  to  subdue  such  inflexible, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  pagans,  such  criminal  obstinacy. 
The  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity  have  censured,  with 
equal  truth  and  severity,  the  irregular  conduct  of  their  perse- 
cutors, who,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  judicial  proceeding, 
admitted  the  use  of  torture  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  confession, 
but  a  denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the  object  of  their  inqui- 
ry." The  monks  of  succeeding  ages,  who,  in  their  peaceful 
solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with  diversifying  the  deaths 
and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  have  frequently  in- 
vented torments  of  a  much  more  refined  and  ingenious  nature. 
In  particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose  that  the  zeal  of 


"  See  the  rescript  of  Trajan  and  the  conduct  of  Pliny.  The  most  aothentic 
Acta  of  the  Martyrs  abound  in  these  exhortations.* 

•*  In  particular,  see  TertuUian  (Apolog.  c.  2, 3)  and  Lactantius  (Institut  Dinn. 
T.  9).  Their  reasonings  are  almost  the  same ;  but  we  may  discover  that  one  of 
these  apologists  had  been  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  rhetorician. 


*  Pliny's  test  was  the  worship  of  the  gods,  offerings  to  the  statne  of  the  emperor, 
and  blaspheming  Christ— "prajterea  maledicerent  Christo."— M. 
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the  Boman  magistrates,  disdaining  every  consideration  of  mor- 
al virtue  or  public  decency,  endeavored  to  seduce  those  whom 
they  were  unable  to  vanquish,  and  that  by  their  orders  the 
most  brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those  whom  they  found  it 
impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related  that  pious  females,  who 
were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were  sometimes  condemned  to 
a  more  severe  trial,  and  called  upon  to  determine  whether  they 
set  a  higher  value  on  their  religion  or  on  their  chastity.  The 
youths  to  whose  licentious  embraces  they  were  abandoned  re- 
ceived a  solemn  exhortation  from  the  judge  to  exert  their 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the  honor  of  Yenus  against 
the  impious  virgin  who  refused  to  bum  incense  on  her  altars. 
Their  violence,  however,  was  commonly  disappointed,  and  the 
seasonable  interposition  of  some  miraculous  power  preserved 
the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  from  the  dishonor  even  of  an  in- 
voluntary defeat.  We  should  not,  indeed,  neglect  to  remark 
that  the  more  ancient  as  well  as  authentic  memorials  of  the 
Church  are  seldom  polluted  with  these  extravagant  and  inde- 
cent fictions." 

The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  probability  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned  by  a 
„       .     ,  very  natural  mistake.    The  ecclesiastical  writers  of 

Hnmanltyof      1-1  -y  n^  \ 

the  Roman     the  f ourth  and  fifth  centunes  ascribe  to  the  maeis- 

magiBtrates.  .  i..iii-i 

trates  of  Home  the  same  degree  of  implacable  and 
unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their  own  breasts  against  the 
heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own  times.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  of  those  persons  who  were  raised  to  the  digni- 
ties of  the  empire  might  have  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the 
populace,  and  that  the  cruel  disposition  of  others  might  occa- 
sionally be  stimulated  by  motives  of  avarice  or  of  personal  re- 
sentment."   But  it  is  certain,  and  we  may  appeal  to  the  grate- 

"  See  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sincera  Martyrum,  pub- 
lished by  Ruinart,  p.  160, 399.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a 
strange  story  of  a  young  man  who  was  chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  as- 
saulted by  a  beautiful  and  wanton  courtesan.  He  quelled  the  rising  temptation 
by  biting  off  his  tongue. 

"  The  conversion  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  Herminianus,  Goyemor  of  Cap- 
padocia,  to  treat  the  Christians  with  uncommon  severity.  Tertallian.  ad  Scap* 
ulam,  c.  8. 

II.— 13 
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ful  cocfessions  of  the  first  ChristiaDS,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
those  magistrates  who  exercised  in  the  provinces  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  or  of  the  senate,  and  to  whose  hands  alone  the 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  was  intrusted,  behaved  like  men 
of  polished  manners  and  liberal  educations,  who  respected  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant  with  the  precepts  of 
philosophy.  They  frequently  declined  the  odious  task  of  per- 
secution, dismissed  the  charge  with  contempt,  or  suggested  to 
the  accused  Christian  some  legal  evasion  by  which  he  might 
elude  the  severity  of  the  laws."  Whenever  they  were  invest- 
ed with  a  discretionary  power,*'  they  used  it  much  less  for 
the  oppression  than  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  afflicted 
Church.  They  were  far  from  condemning  all  the  Christians 
who  were  accused  before  their  tribunal,  and  very  far  from 
punishing  with  death  all  those  who  were  convicted  of  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  the  new  superstition.  Contenting  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  with  the  milder  chastisements  of 
imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in  the  mines,**  they  left  the 
unhappy  victims  of  their  justice  some  reason  to  hope  that  a 
prosperous  event — the  accession,  the  marriage,  or  the  triumph 
of  an  emperor — might  speedily  restore  them  by  a  general  par- 
don to  their  former  state.    The  martyrs  devoted  to 

Inconslder-       ,  _,  .         >•         i        -r* 

abiennmber   immediate  cxecutiou  by  the  Koman  ma^ristrates 

of  martyrs.  _  _  i  -i    i.  ^i  a 

appear  to  have  been  selected  from  the  most  oppo- 
site extremes.  They  were  either  bishops  and  presbyters,  the 
persons  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Christians  by  their 

"  Tertullian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Governor  of  Africa,  mentions  several  remark- 
able instances  of  lenity  and  forbearance  which  had  happened  within  his  knowl- 
edge. 

••  "Neqne  enim  in  aniversnm  aliquid  quod  quasi  certani  formam  habeat,  consti- 
tui  potest :"  an  expression  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  very  great  latitude  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces.* 

••  In  metalla  damnamur,  in  insnlas  relegamur.— TertulUan,  Apolog.  c.  12.  The 
mines  of  Namidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  proportionable  number  of  their 
clergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian  addressed  a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and  com- 
fort.    See  Cyprian.  Epistol.  76,  77. 


•  Gibbon  altogether  forgets  that  Trajan  fully  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by 
Pliny.  That  course  was  to  order  all  who  persevered  in  their  faith  to  be  led  to 
execution :  **  perseverantes  duci  jnssi." — M. 
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rank  and  influence,  and  whose  example  might  strike  terror 
into  the  whole  sect  ;'•  or  else  they  were  the  meanest  and  most 
abject  among  them,  particularly  those  of  the  servile  condition, 
whose  lives  were  esteemed  of  little  value,  and  whose  suffer- 
ings were  viewed  by  the  ancients  with  too  careless  an  indiffer- 
ence." The  learned  Origen,  who,  from  his  experience  as  well 
as  reading,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Christians,  declares,  in  the  most  express  terms,  that  the  num- 
ber of  martyrs  was  very  inconsiderable."  His  authority  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  that  formidable  army  of  mar- 
tyrs whose  relics,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  catacombs 
of  Eome,  have  replenished  so  many  churches,"  and  whose 

^"  Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entira  confidence  either  the  epistles  or  the 
acts  of  Ignatias  (they  may  be  found  in  the  second  Tolame  of  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers),  yet  we  may  qaote  that  Bishop  of  Antioch  as  one  of  these  exemplary  martyrs. 
He  was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  as  a  public  spectacle ;  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Troas,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was 
already  at  an  end. 

^'  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Euseb.  I.  v.  c.  1)  the  slave  Blandina  was  distin- 
guished by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five  martyrs  so  much  celebrated  in 
the  Acta  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  two  were  of  a  servilei  and  two  others  of  a  very 
mean,  condition. 

^*  Origen.  advers.  Celsnm,  1.  iii.  p.  116  [c.  8,  tom.  i.  p.  452,  ed.  Bened.].  His 
words  deserve  to  be  transcribed :  'OXcyoF  Kard,  Kcupo^,  coi  a^oipa  tvapiBfitiroi 
vwip  r^c  ^pumavwv  deoff^iiac  TiOvriKaau* 

^'  If  we  recollect  that  all  the  plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  Christians,  and  that 
all  the  Christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  may  judge  with  how  much  safe- 
ty religious  honors  can  be  ascribed  to  bones  or  urns  indiscriminately  taken  from 
the  public  burial-place.  After  ten  centuries  of  a  vefy  free  and  open  trade,  some 
suspicions  have  arisen  among  the  more  learned  Catholics.  They  now  require,  as 
a  proof  of  sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M.,  a  vial  full  of  red  liquor  sup- 
posed to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree.  But  the  two  former  signs  are  of 
little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last  it  is  observed  by  the  critics — 1 .  That  the 
figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm  is  perhaps  a  cypress,  and  perhaps  only  a  stop,  the 
flourish  of  a  comma  used  in  the  monumental  inscriptions.  2.  That  the  palm  was 
the  symbol  of  victory  among  the  pagans.  3.  That  among  the  Christians  it  served 
as  the  emblem  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 


*■  The  words  that  follow  should  be  quoted :  '*  God  not  permitting  that  all  this 
class  of  men  should  be  exterminated,"  which  appears  to  indicate  that  Origen 
thought  the  number  put  to  death  inconsiderable  only  when  compared  to  the  num- 
bers who  had  survived.  Besides  this,  he  is  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  religion 
under  Caracalla,  Elagabalus,  Alexander  Severus,  and  Philip,  who  had  not  perse- 
cuted the  Christians.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  Origen  wrote  his 
books  ngninst  Celsus. — G. 
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marvellous  achievements  have  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
volumes  of  holy  romance."  But  the  general  assertion  of  Ori- 
gen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the  particular  testi- 
mony of  his  friend  Dionysius,  who,  in  the  immense  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Decius, 
reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered  for  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  name." 

During  the  same  period  of  persecution,  the  zealous,  the  elo- 
qnent,  the  ambitious  Cyprian  governed  the  Church,  not  only 
Erampio  of  ^^  Carthage,  but  even  of  Africa.  He  possessed  ev- 
BiSiop^if  G^y  quality  which  could  engage  the  reverence  of  the 
Carthage.  faithful  or  provoke  the  suspicions  and  resentment 
of  the  pagan  magistrates.  His  character  as  well  as  his  station 
seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy  prelate  as  the  most  distinguished 
object  of  envy  and  of  danger."  The  experience,  however,  of 
the  life  of  Cyprian  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  fancy  has  ex- 
aggerated the  perilous  situation  of  a  Christian  bishop ;  and 
that  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  were  less  imminent 
than  those  which  temporal  ambition  is  always  prepared  to  en- 
counter in  the  pursuit  of  honors.  Four  Roman  emperors, 
with  their  families,  their  favorites,  and  their  adherents,  per- 
ished by  the  sword  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  during  which 
the  Bishop  of  Carthage  guided  by  his  authority  and  eloquence 

See  the  epistle  of  P.  Mabillon  on  the  worship  of  unknown  saints,  and  Muratori 
sopra  le  Antichitk  Italiane,  Dissertat.  Iviii. 

''*  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  10,000  Christian 
soldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  on  Mount  Anirat  See 
Baronins  ad  Martjrrologium  Romanum ;  Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecclds.  torn.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  488 ;  and  Geddes^s  Miscellanies,  toL  ii.  p.  203.  The  abbreviation  of  Mil., 
which  may  signify  either  soldiers  or  thousandSf  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some 
extraordinaiy  mistakes. 

"**  Dionysius  apud  Euseb.  L  vi.  c.  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  likewise  accused 
of  robbeiy.* 

^*  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  curious  and  original  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times.  See  likewise  the  two  Lives  of  Cyprian  (composed  with  equal 
accuracy,  though  with  very  different  views),  the  one  by  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue 
Universelle,  touL  xii.  p.  208-378),  the  other  by  Tillemont,  M^moires  EccMs.  torn, 
iv.  part  i.  p.  76-459.        

*  Gibbon  ought  to  have  said^  was  falsely  accused  of  robbery,  for  so  it  is  in  the 
Greek  text.— G. 
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the  councils  of  the  African  Church.  It  was  only  in  the  third 
year  of  his  administration  that  he  had  reason,  during  a  few 
His  danger     months,  to  apprehend  the  severe  edicts  of  Decius, 


r 


andflisBu  |.jjg  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  clamors  of 
the  multitude,  who  loudly  demanded  that  Cyprian,  the  leader 
of  the  Christians,  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Prudence 
suggested  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  retreat,  and  the  voice 
of  prudence  was  obeyed.  He  withdrew  himself  into  an  ob- 
scure solitude,  from  whence  he  could  maintain  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage;  and, 
concealing  himself  till  the  tempest  was  past,  he  preserved  his 
life,  without  relinquishing  either  his  power  or  his  reputation. 
His  extreme  caution  did  not,  however,  escape  the  censure  of 
the  more  rigid  Christians,  who  lamented,  or  the  reproaches  of 
Iiis  personal  enemies,  who  insulted,  a  conduct  which  they  con- 
sidered as  a  pusillanimous  and  criminal  desertion  of  the  most 
sacred  duty."  The  propriety  of  reserving  himself  for  the  fut- 
ure exigencies  of  the  Church,  the  example  of  several  holy 
bishops,^*  and  the  divine  admonitions  which,  as  he  declares 
himself,  he  frequently  received  in  visions  and  ecstasies,  were 
the  reasons  alleged  in  his  justification."  But  his  best  apology 
may  be  found  in  the  cheerful  resolution  with  which,  about 
eight  years  afterwards,  he  suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. The  authentic  history  of  his  martyrdom  has  been 
recorded  with  unusual  candor  and  impartiality.  A  short  ab- 
stract, therefore,  of  its  most  important  circumstances  will  con- 
vey the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  forms  of 
the  Eoman  persecutions.*' 

^^  See  the  polite  but  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage (Cyprian.  Epist.  8,  9).  Pontias  labors  with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence 
to  justify  his  roaster  against  the  general  censure. 

'**  In  particular  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
of  Neo-CsBsarea.  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  \i.  c.  40 ;  and  M^moires  de  Tille- 
mont,  torn.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  685. 

'*  See  Cyprian.  Epist.  16,  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

■•  We  have  an  original  Life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the  companion 
of  his  exile  and  the  spectator  of  his  death ;  and  we  likewise  possess  the  ancient 
proconsular  Acts  of  his  mart}rrdom.  These  two  relations  are  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  with  probability ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  un- 
sullied by  any  miraculous  circumstances. 
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When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the  third  and  Gallienns  for 
the  fourth  time,  Paternus,  Proconsul  of  Africa,  summoned 
Cyprian  to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber. 
Hu  banish-  He  there  acquainted  him  with  the  imperial  man- 
date which  he  had  just  received,"  that  those  who 
had  abandoned  the  Eoman  religion  should  immediately  return 
to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors.  Cyprian 
replied  without  hesitation  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  bish- 
op, devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  true  and  only  Deity,  to 
whom  he  offered  up  his  daily  supplications  for  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his  lawful  sovereigns.  With 
modest  confidence  he  pleaded  the  privilege  of  a  citizen  in  re- 
fusing to  give  any  answer  to  some  invidious,  and,  indeed,  illegal 
questions  which  the  proconsul  had  proposed.  A  sentence  of 
banishment  was  pronounced  as  the  penalty  of  Cyprian's  diso- 
bedience, and  he  was  conducted  without  delay  to  Curubis,  a 
free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugitana,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  a 
fertile  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from 
Carthage."  The  exiled  bishop  enjoyed  the  conveniences  of 
life  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue.  His  reputation  was  dif- 
fused over  Africa  and  Italy ;  an  account  of  his  behavior  was 
published  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  world ;"  and  his 
solitude  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  letters,  the  visits, 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  faithful.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
new  proconsul  in  the  province,  the  fortune  of  Cyprian  ap- 
peared for  some  time  to  wear  a  still  more  favorable  aspect. 

"  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same  time  to  all 
the  governors-  Dionysius  (apud  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  11)  relates  the  history  of  his  own 
banishment  from  Alexandria  almost  in  the  same  manner.  But  as  he  escaped  and 
survived  the  persecution,  we  must  account  him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than 
Cyprian. 

"  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  8 ;  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  part  iii.  p.  96 ;  Shawns 
Travels,  p.  90 ;  and  for  the  adjacent  country  (which  is  terminated  by  Cape  Bona, 
or  the  Promontory  of  Mercury)  L'Afrique  de  Marmol.  tom.  ii.  p.  494.  There  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  Curubis,  or  Curbis,  at  present  altered  into  Gurbes ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  read  an  inscription  which  styles  that  city  Coionia  Fuhna.  The  dea- 
con Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c.  12)  calls  it  **  Apricum  et  competentem  locum,  hos- 
pitium  pro  voluntate  secretum,  et  quicquid  apponi  eis  ante  promissum  est,  qui  reg- 
num  et  justitiam  Dei  qusQiitnt." 

•*  See  Cyprian.  Epistol.  77,  edit.  Fell 
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He  was  recalled  from  banishment,  and,  though  not  yet  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  capital  were  assigned  for  the  place  of  his  res- 
idence.** 

At  length,  exactly  one  year"  after  Cyprian  was  first  appre- 
hended, Galerius  Maximus,  Proconsul  of  Africa,  received  the 
His  condcm-  iiT^perfal  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Christian 
nation.  tcachers.    The  Bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that 

he  should  be  singled  out  for  one  of  the  first  victims,  and  the 
frailty  of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw  himself,  by  a  se- 
cret flight,  from  the  danger  and  the  honor  of  martyrdom  ;• 
but,  soon  recovering  that  fortitude  which  his  character  re- 
quired, he  returned  to  his  gardens  and  patiently  expected  the 
ministers  of  death.  Two  officers  of  rank  who  were  intrusted 
witli  that  commission  placed  Cyprian  between  them  in  a  char- 
iot, and,  as  the  proconsul  was  not  then  at  leisure,  they  conduct- 
ed him,  not  to  a  prison,  but  to  a  private  house  in  Carthage, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  them.  An  elegant  supper  was  pro- 
vided for  the  entertainment  of  the  bishop,  and  his  Christian 
friends  were  permitted  for  the  last  time  to  enjoy  his  society, 
whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  faithful, 
anxious  and  alarmed  at  the  approaching  fate  of  their  spiritual 
father.'*    In  the  morning  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of 

"*  Upon  his  conversion  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probaBly  the  liberality  of  some  Christian  friend)  re- 
stored them  to  Cjprian.     See  Pontius,  c.  15. 

"^  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he  dreamt  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The  event  made  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
word  as  signifying  a  year.     Pontius,  c.  12. 

"*  Pontius  (c.  15)  acknowledges  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  he  sapped,  passed  the 
night  "custodia  delicatft."    The  bishop  exercised  a  last  and  very  proper  act  of  ju- 

*  This  was  not,  as  it  appears,  the  motive  which  induced  St.  Cyprian  to  conceal 
himself  for  a  short  time.  He  was  threatened  to  be  earned  to  Utica ;  he  preferred 
remaining  at  Carthage,  in  order  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  and 
in  order  that  his  death  might  conduce  to  the  edification  of  those  whom  he  had 
guided  during  life.  Such,  at  least,  is  his  own  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  one 
of  his  letters :  Cum  perUitum  ad  nos  fuisset,  fratres  carissimi,  frumentarios  esse 
missos  qui  me  Uticam  perducerent,  et  consilio  carissimorum  persuasum  esset,  nt 
de  hortis  nostris  interim  secederemus,  just&  interveniente  caus&,  consensi ;  eo  quod 
congruat  episcopum  in  eft  civitate,  in  qu&  Ecclesia)  dominicse  prffiest,  illic  Domi- 
nam  conflteri  et  plebem  universam  priepositi  prsesentis  confessione  clarificari. — £p. 
83  [81  edit.  Oxon.].— G. 
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the  proconsul,  who,  after  informing  himself  of  the  name  and 
situation  of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  ofEer  sacrifice,  and 
pressed  him  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  disobedience. 
The  refusal  of  Cyprian  was  firm  and  decisive,  and  the  magis- 
trate, when  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pro- 
nounced, with  some  reluctance,  the  sentence  of  death.  It  was 
conceived  in  the  following  terms :  "  Tliat  Thascius  Cyprianus 
should  be  immediately  beheaded,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of 
Eome,  and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal  association, 
which  he  had  seduced  into  an  impious  resistance  against  the 
laws  of  the  most  holy  emperors  Valerian  and  Gallienus."" 
The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildest  and  least  pain- 
ful that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person  convicted  of  any  capital 
offence ;  nor  was  the  use  of  torture  admitted  to  obtain  from 
the  Bishop  of  Carthage  either  the  recantation  of  his  principles 
or  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  a  general  cry  of 
"  We  will  die  with  him !"  arose  at  once  among  the  listening 
HiB  martyr-  Hiultitude  of  Christians  who  waited  before  the  palace 
dom.  gates.    The  generous  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  af- 

fection were  neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to 
themselves.  He  was  led  away  under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and 
centurions,  without  resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place 
of  his  execution,  a  spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which 
was  already  filled  with  great  numbers  of  spectators.  His  faith- 
ful presbyters  and  deacons  were  permitted  to  accompany  their 
holy  bishop."    They  assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper 

risdiction  by  directing  that  the  younger  females  who  watched  in  the  street  should 
be  removed  from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.  Act.  Pro- 
consnlaria,  c.  2. 

"  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  c.  4 ;  and  in  Pontius,  c.  17.  The  latter 
expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 


*  There  is  nothing  in  the  Life  of  St  Cyprian,  by  Pontius,  nor  in  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  which  can  make  us  suppose  that  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  in  their 
clerical  character,  and  known  to  be  such,  had  the  permission  to  attend  their  holj 
bishop.  Setting  aside  all  religious  considerations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  kind  of  complaisance  with  which  the  historian  here  insists,  in  favor 
of  the  persecutors,  on  some  mitigating  circumstances  allowed  at  the  death  of  a  man 
whose  only  crime  was  maintaining  his  own  opinions  with  frankness  and  courage. 
— G. 
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garment,  spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious  rel- 
ics of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to  bestow  five-and- 
twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the  executioner.  The  martyr  then 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was 
separated  from  his  body.  His  corpse  remained  during  some 
hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Gentiles,  but  in  the  night 
it  was  removed,  and  transported,  in  a  triumphal  procession  and 
with  a  splendid  illumination,  to  the  burial-place  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated  with- 
out receiving  any  interruption  from  the  Roman  magistrates  ;* 
and  those  among  the  faithful  who  had  performed  the  last  offi- 
ces to  his  person  and  his  memory  were  secure  from  the  danger 
of  inquiry  or  of  punishment.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  so 
great  a  multitude  of  bishops  in  the  province  of  Africa,  Cyp- 
rian was  the  first  who  was  esteemed  worthy  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom." 

It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian  either  to  die  a  martyr  or  to 
live  an  apostate,  but  on  that  choice  depended  the  alternative 
of  honor  or  infamy.  Could  we  suppose  that  the 
citements  to  Bishop  of  Carthage  had  employed  the  profession  of 
mar  yr  om.  ^^^  Christian  faith  only  as  the  instrument  of  his 
avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still  incumbent  on  him  to  support 
the  character  which  he  had  assumed,**  and,  if  he  possessed  the 
smallest  degree  of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures  than  by  a  single  act  to  exchange  the 

"  Pontius,  c.  10.  M.  de  TUlemont  (M^moires,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  450,  note  60) 
U  not  pleased  with  so  positive  an  exclusion  of  any  former  martyrs  of  the  episcopal 
rank.' 

"*  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  principles  of  Thomas 
Becket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  suffered  death  with  a  constancy  not  un- 
worthy of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  IL  vol. 
ii.  p.  592,  etc  

'  M.  de  Tillemont,  as  an  honest  writer,  explains  the  difficulties  which  he  felt 
about  the  text  of  Pontius,  and  concludes  by  distinctly  stating  that  without  doubt 
there  is  some  mistake,  and  that  Pontius  must  have  meant  only  Africa  Minor  or 
Carthage ;  for  St.  Cypi-ian,  in  his  o8th  (69th)  letter  addressed  to  Pupianus,  speaks 
expressly  of  many  bishops  his  colleagues,  '*  qui  prosoripti  sunt,  vel  apprehonsi  in 
carcere  et  catenis  fuerunt ;  aut  qui  in  exilium  relegati,  illustri  itinere  ad  Dominum 
profecti  sunt ;  nut  qui  quibusdam  locis  animadversi,  coslestes  coronas  de  Domini 
clarificatione  sumpserunt."— G, 
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reputation  of  a  whole  life  for  the  abhorrence  of  his  Christian 
brethren  and  the  contempt  of  the  Gentile  world.  But  if  the 
zeal  of  Cyprian  was  supported  by  the  sincere  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  preached,  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom must  have  appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of  desire 
rather  than  of  terror.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any  distinct 
ideas  from  the  vague  though  eloquent  declamations  of  the 
fathers,  or  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  immortal  glory  and  hap- 
piness which  they  confidently  promised  to  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion.** 
They  inculcated  with  becoming  diligence  that  the  fire  of  mar- 
tyrdom supplied  every  defect  and  expiated  every  sin ;  that, 
while  the  souls  of  ordinary  Christians  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  slow  and  painful  purification,  the  triumphant  suf- 
ferers entered  into  the  immediate  fruition  of  eternal  bliss, 
where,  in  the  society  of  the  patriarchs,  the  apostles,  and  the 
prophets,  they  reigned  with  Christ,  and  acted  as  his  assessors 
in  the  univereal  judgment  of  mankind.  The  assurance  of  a 
lasting  reputation  upon  earth,  a  motive  so  congenial  to  the 
vanity  of  human  nature,  often  served  to  animate  the  courage 
of  the  martyrs.  The  honors  which  Home  or  Athens  bestowed 
on  those  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their  country 
were  cold  and  unmeaning  demonstrations  of  respect  when 
compared  with  the  ardent  gratitude  and  devotion  which  the 
primitive  Church  expressed  towards  the  victorious  champions 
of  the  faith.  The  annual  commemoration  of  their  virtues  and 
sufferings  was  observed  as  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  at  length 
terminated  in  religious  worship.  Among  the  Christians  who 
had  publicly  confessed  their  religious  principles,  those  who 
(as  it  very  frequently  happened)  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
tribunal  or  the  prisons  of  the  pagan  magistrates  obtained  such 
honors  as  were  justly  due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom  and 
their  generous  resolution.  The  most  pious  females  courted 
the  pennission  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  fetters  which  they 

••  See,  in  particular,  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  De  Lapsis,  p.  87-98,  edit.  Fell.  [p. 
121].  The  learning  of  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  Cypnanic.  xii.  xiii.)  and  the  ingenuity 
of  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  162,  etc.)  have  left  scarcely  anything  to  add  con- 
ceniing  the  merit,  the  honors,  and  the  motives  of  the  martyrs. 
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bad  worn  and  on  the  wounds  which  they  had  received.  Their 
persons  were  esteemed  holy,  their  decisions  were  admitted 
with  deference,  and  they  too  often  abused,  by  tlieir  spiritual 
pride  and  licentious  manners,  the  pre  eminence  which  their 
zeal  and  intrepidity  had  acquired."  Distinctions  like  these, 
whilst  they  display  the  exalted  merit,  betray  the  inconsidera- 
ble number,  of  those  who  suffered  and  of  those  who  died  for 
the  profession  of  Christianity. 

The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  age  will  more  readily 
censure  than  admire,  but  can  more  easily  admire  than  imitate, 

the  fervor  of  the  first  Christians,  who,  according  to 
theSret         the  lively  expression  of  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  desired 

martyrdom  with  more  eagerness  than  his  own  con- 
temporaries solicited  a  bishopric."  The  epistles  which  Igna- 
tius composed  as  he  was  carried  in  chains  through  the  cities 
of  Asia  breathe  sentiments  the  most  repugnant  to  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  human  nature.  He  earnestly  beseeches  the 
Bomans  that,  when  he  should  be  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre, 
they  would  not,  by  their  kind  but  unseasonable  intercession, 
deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  glory  ;  and  he  declares  his  reso- 
lution to  provoke  and  irritate  the  wild  beasts  which  might  be 
employed  as  the  instruments  of  his  death."  Some  stories  are 
related  of  the  courage  of  martyrs  who  actually  performed 
what  Ignatius  had  intended,  who  exasperated  the  fury  of  the 
lions,  pressed  the  executioner  to  hasten  his  oflBce,  cheerfully 
leaped  into  the  fires  which  were  kindled  to  consume  them, 
and  discovered  a  sensation  of  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  exquisite  tortures.  Several  examples  have  been  pre- 
served of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those  restraints  which  the  em- 

•>  Cvprian.  Epistol.  6,  6,  7,  22,  24 ;  and  De  Unitat.  Ecclesiae.  The  number  of 
pretended  martvrs  has  been  very  much  multiplied  by  the  custom  which  was  intro- 
duced of  bestowing  that  honorable  name  on  confessors. 

*'  Certatim  gloriosa  in  certamina  ruebatur ;  mul toque  avidius  turn  maityria  glo- 
riosis  mortibuB  qunrebantur,  quam  nunc  Episcopatus  pravis  ambitionibus  appetun- 
tur.— Sulpicius  Seyems,  1.  ii.  [p.  385,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1647].  He  might  have  omit- 
ted the  word  ntino. 

"•  See  Epist  ad  Roman,  c.  4,  5,  ap.  Patres  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  27.  It  suited  the 
pnrpose  of  Bishop  Peareon  (see  Vindiciie  Ignatianae,  part  ii.  c.  9)  to  justify,  by  a 
profusion  of  examples  and  authorities,  the  sentiments  of  Ignatius. 
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perors  had  provided  for  the  fiecurity  of  the  Chnrch.  The 
ChrifitiaDB  sometimes  supplied  by  their  volnntary  declaration 
the  want  of  an  accnser,  mdelj  disturbed  the  public  service  of 
paganism,*^  and,  rushing  in  crowds  round  the  tribunal  of  the 
magistrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to  inflict  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  The  behavior  of  the  Christians  was  too 
remarkable  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
but  they  seem  to  have  considered  it  with  much  less  admirar 
tion  than  astonishment.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  motives 
which  sometimes  transported  the  fortitude  of  believers  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence  or  reason,  they  treated  such  an  eager- 
ness to  die  as  the  strange  result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid 
insensibility,  or  of  superstitious  frenzy."  "  Unhappy  men !" 
exclaimed  the  proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  Christians  of  Asia 
— "  unhappy  men  I  if  you  are  thus  weaiy  of  your  lives,  is  it  so 
diflicult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?"  **  He  was  ex- 
tremely cautious  (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious  his- 
torian) of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but  them- 
selves, the  imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provision  for  so 
unexpected  a  case ;  condemning,  therefore,  a  few  as  a  warning 
to  their  brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  with  indignation 
and  contempt."  Notwithstanding  this  real  or  affected  dis- 
dain, the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was  productive  of 
more  salutary  eflEects  on  those  minds  which  nature  or  grace 
had  disposed  for  the  easy  reception  of  religious  truth.  On 
these  melancholy  occasions  there  were  many  among  the  Gen- 
tiles who  pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were  converted.  The 
generous  enthusiasm  was  communicated  from  the  suflterer  to 

**  The  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  which  Corneille  has  founded  a  very  beautiibl 
tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  authentic,  in- 
stances of  this  excessive  zeal.  We  should  observe  that  the  60th  canonr  of  the 
Council  of  lUiberis  refuses  the  title  of  martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to 
death  by  publicly  destroying  the  idols. 

**  8ee  Kpictetus,  1.  Iv.  c.  7  (though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  alludes  to 
the  Christians) ;  Marcus  Antoninus  de  Rebus  suis,  1.  xi.  c  8 ;  Lucian.  in  Peregrin. 

"  TertuUian.  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between  three  persons 
of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
story  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  ¥ras  afterwards  emperor,  and  who  may  have  gOT- 
erned  Asia  under  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

*^  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constantin.  p.  235. 
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the  spectators,  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  well- 
known  observation,  became  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

But  although  devotion  had  raised  and  eloquence  continued 
to  inflame  this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to 
Gndaai  ^^c  morc  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human 
relaxation,  heart,  to  the  love  of  life,  the  apprehension  of  pain, 
and  the  horror  of  dissolution.  The  more  prudent  rulers  of 
the  Church  found  themselves  obliged  to  restrain  the  indiscreet 
ardor  of  their  followers,  and  to  distrust  a  constancy  which  too 
often  abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.'"  As  the  lives  of 
the  faithful  became  less  mortified  and  austere,  they  were  every 
day  less  ambitious  of  the  honore  of  martyrdom ;  and  the  sol- 
diers of  Christ,  instead  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  vol- 
untary deeds  of  heroism,  frequently  deserted  their  post,  and 
fled  in  confusion  before  the  enemy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
resist.  There  were  three  methods,  however,  of  escaping  the 
flames  of  persecution,  which  were  not  attended  with  an  equal 
degree  of  guilt :  the  first,  indeed,  was  generally  allowed  to  be 
innocent ;  the  second  was  of  a  doubtful,  or  at  least  of  a  venial 
nature ;  but  the  third  implied  a  direct  and  criminal  apostasy 
from  the  Christian  faith. 

I.  A  modern  inquisitor  would  hear 'with  surprise  that,  when- 
ever an  information  was  given  to  a  Eoman  magistrate  of  any 
Three  meth-  persou  withiu  his  jurisdiction  who  had  embraced 
^mi^^  the  sect  of  the  Christians,  the  charge  was  commu- 
^°™'  nicated  to  the  party  accused,  and  that  a  convenient 

time  was  allowed  him  to  settle  his  domestic  concerns  and  to 
prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  which  was  imputed  to  him.*' 
If  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  own  constancy,  such  a  delay 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  preserving  his  life  and  honor 
by  flight,  of  withdrawing  himself  into  some  obscure  retire- 
ment or  some  distant  province,  and  of  patiently  expecting  the 
return  of  peace  and  security.    A  measure  so  consonant  to 

"^  See  the  Epistle  of  the  Chnrch  of  Smyrna,  ap.  Easeb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  Iv.  c.  15. 

"  In  the  Second  Apology  of  Justin  there  is  a  particular  and  very  cnrions  instance 
of  this  legal  delay.  The  same  indulgence  was  granted  to  accused  Christians  in 
the  persecution  of  Decius ;  and  Cyprian  (de  Lapsis)  expressly  mentions  the  *'  Dies 
oegantibas  prsestitatos." 
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reason  was  soon  authorized  by  the  advice  and  example  of  the 
ni08t  holy  prelates ;  and  seems  to  hare  been  censored  by  few, 
except  by  the  Montanists,  who  deviated  into  heresy  by  their 
strict  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  rigor  of  ancient  disci- 
pline.***  II.  The  provincial  governors,  whose  zeal  was  less  prev- 
alent than  their  avarice,  had  countenanced  the  practice  of 
selling  certificates  (or  libels,  as  they  were  called)  which  attest- 
ed that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  had  complied  with  the 
laws  and  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  deities.  By  producing  these 
false  declarations,  the  opulent  and  timid  Christians  were  en- 
abled to  silence  the  malice  of  an  informer,  and  to  reconcile  in 
some  measure  their  safety  with  their  religion.  A  slight  pen- 
ance atoned  for  this  profane  dissimulation."*'  III.  In  every 
persecution  there  were  great  numbers  of  unworthy  Christians 
who  publicly  disowned  or  renounced  the  faith  which  they  had 
professed,  and  who  confirmed  the  sincerity  of  their  abjura- 
tion by  the  legal  acts  of  burning  incense  or  of  offering  sacri- 
fices. Some  of  these  apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first  men- 
ace or  exhortation  of  the  magistrate,  whilst  the  patience  of 
others  had  been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repetition  of  tort- 
ures. The  affrighted  countenances  of  some  betrayed  their 
inward  remorse,  while  others  advanced  with  confidence  and 
alacrity  to  the  altars  of  the  gods.*"  But  the  disguise  which 
fear  had  imposed  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  danger. 
As  soon  as  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  the  doors 

»~  Tertullian  considera  flight  from  persecntion  as  an  imperfect  but  very  crim- 
inal apoBtasy,  as  an  impious  attempt  to  elude  tlie  will  of  God,  etc.,  etc.  He  has 
written  a  treatise  on  this  subject  (see  p.  536-544,  edit.  Rigalt.),  which  is  filled 
with  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the  most  incoherent  declamation.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  remarkable  that  Tertullian  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  himself. 

'•*  The  LibeUaticiy  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  are  de- 
scribed  with  the  utmost  precision  in  the  copious  commentary  of  Mosheim,  p. 
483-489. 

'"  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97.  Dionysius  Alexandrin.  ap.  Euseb.  L  vi.  c.  41.  Ad  prima 
statim  verba  minantis  inimici  maximus  fratrum  numems  fldem  snam  prodidit :  nee 
prostratus  est  persecutionis  impetu,  sed  voluntario  lapsu  seipsum  prostravit. — Cy- 
prian. Opera,  p.  89.    Among  these  deserters  were  many  priests  and  even  bishops. 

'  The  penance  was  not  so  slight,  for  it  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  apos- 
tates who  had  sacrificed  to  idols :  it  lasted  several  years.  See  Fleory,  Hist.  Ecc 
v.  ii.  p.  171.— G. 
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of  the  churches  were  assailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of 
penitents,  who  detested  their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who 
solicited  with  equal  ardor,  but  with  various  success,  their  re- 
adraissiou  into  the  society  of  Christians."" 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  established  for  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  the  Christians,  the  fate  of  those 
Alternatives  Sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitrary  government, 
and^uficri  ^^'^s*  ^till,  in  a  great  measure,  have  depended  on 
^^®°-  their  own  behavior,  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 

and  the  temper  of  their  supreme  as  well  as  subordinate  rulers. 
Zeal  might  sometimes  provoke,  and  prudence  might  sometimes 
avert  or  assuage,  the  superstitious  fury  of  the  pagans.  A  va- 
riety of  motives  might  dispose  the  provincial  governors  either 
to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  of  these 
motives  the  most  forcible  was  their  regard  not  only  for  the 
public  edicts,  but  for  the  secret  intentions  of  the  emperor — a 
glance  from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  to  kindle  or  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  of  persecution.  As  often  as  any  occasional 
severities  were  exercised  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  primitive  Christians  lamented,  and  perhaps  magnified, 
The  ten  per-  theiT  own  Sufferings ;  but  the  celebrated  number  of 
eecntions.  ^^  persccutious  has  been  determined  by  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  fifth  century,  who  possessed  a  more  dis- 
tant view  of  the  prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes  of  the  Church 
from  the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of  Diocletian.  The  ingenious 
parallels  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  and  of  the  ten  horns  of 

^^  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Lapsis  and  manj 
of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment  of  penitent  apostates 
does  not  occur  among  the  Christians  of  the  preceding  centary.  Shall  we  ascribe 
this  to  the  snperiority  of  their  faith  and  courage,  or  to  oar  less  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  history  ?  

»  Pliny  says  that  the  gienter  part  of  the  Christians  persisted  in  avowing  them- 
selves to  be  so ;  the  reason  for  his  consulting  Trnjan  was  the  **periclitantium  na- 
meras."  Eusebias  (1.  vi.  c.  41)  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the  number  of 
those  who  renounced  their  faith  was  infinitely  below  the  number  of  those  who 
boldly  confessed  it.  The  praefect,  he  says,  and  his  assessors  present  at  the  coun- 
cil, were  alarmed  at  seeing  the  crowd  of  Christians  ;  the  judges  themselves  trem- 
bled. Lastly,  St.  Cyprian  informs  us  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  ap- 
peared weak  brethren  in  the  pereecution  of  Decius  signalized  their  courage  in 
that  of  Gallus.  Steterunt  fortes,  et  ipso  dolore  pcenitentisB  facti  nd  proelium  forti- 
ores.— Epist.  Ix.  p.  U2.— G, 
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the  Apocalypse  first  suggested  this  calculation  to  their  minds; 
and  in  their  application  of  the  faith  of  prophecy  to  the  truth 
of  history  they  were  careful  to  select  those  reigns  which  were 
indeed  the  most  hostile  to  the  Christian  cause.***  But  these 
transient  persecutions  served  only  to  revive  the  zeal  and  to  re- 
store the  discipline  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  moments  of  ex- 
traordinary rigor  were  compensated  by  much  longer  intervals 
of  peace  and  security.  The  indiflEerence  of  some  princes  and 
the  indulgence  of  others  permitted  the  Christians  to  enjoy, 
though  not  perhaps  a  legal,  yet  an  actual  and  public  toleration 
of  their  religion. 

The  Apology  of  TertuUian  contains  two  very  ancient,  very 

singular,  but  at  the  same  time  very  suspicious  instances  of 

imperial  clemency — the  edicts  published  by  Tiberi- 

ed^tfl  of  Ti-    us  and  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  desimed  not  only 

berineand  .     ,       .  e    I       ^^     -     -  y 

Marcue  Auto-  to  protcct  the  mnoccnce  of  the  Christians,  but  even 
to  proclaim  those  stupendous  miracles  which  had 
attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The  first  of  these  exam- 
ples is  attended  with  some  difficulties  which  might  perplex  a 
sceptical  mind."*  We  are  required  to  believe  that  Pontius 
Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  an  innocent,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, a  divine  person ;  and  that,  without  acquiring  the  mer- 
it, he  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  martyrdom ;  that  Ti- 
berius, who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  religion,  immediately 
conceived  the  design  of  placing  the  Jewish  Messiah  among  the 
gods  of  Rome ;  that  his  servile  senate  ventured  to  disobey  the 
commands  of  their  master ;  that  Tiberius,  instead  of  resenting 
their  refusal,  contented  himself  with  protecting  the  Christians 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws  many  years  before  such  laws 
were  enacted  or  before  the  Church  had  assumed  any  distinct 

'^  See  Mosheim,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  first  author  af  this  compa- 
tation ;  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  reserving  the  tenth  and  greatest  persecniion 
for  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist. 

'**  The  testimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  bj  Justin.  The  sac- 
cessive  improvements  which  the  storj  acquired  (as  it  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  TertuUian,  Ensebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Orosius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and 
the  authors  of  the  several  editions  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate)  are  very  fairly  stated  fay 
Dom  Calmet,  Dissertat.  sur  TEcriture,  tom.  iii.  p.  651,  etc. 
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name  or  existence ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  memory  of  this  ex- 
traordinary transaction  was  preserved  in  the  most  public  and 
authentic  records,  which  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  histori- 
ans  of  Greece  and  Eome,  and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
an  African  Christian  who  composed  his  Apology  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  edict  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  de- 
votion and  gratitude  for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he 
bad  obtained  in  the  Marcomannic  war.  The  distress  of  the  le- 
gions, the  seasonable  tempest  of  rain  and  hail,  of  thunder  and 
of  lightning,  and  the  dismay  and  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  several  pagan  writers. '  K 
there  were  any  Christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  ascribe  some  merit  to  the  fervent  prayers  which  in  the 
moment  of  danger  they  had  offered  up  for  their  own  and  the 
public  safety.  But  we  are  still  assured  by  monuments  of  brass 
and  marble,  by  the  imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  col- 
umn, that  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any 
sense  of  this  signal  obligation,  since  they  unanimously  attrib- 
ute their  deliverance  to  the  providence  of  Jupiter  and  to  the 
interposition  of  Mercury.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign 
Marcus  despised  the  Christians  as  a  philosopher  and  punished 
them  as  a  sovereign."*" 

'^  On  this  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  see  the 
,  admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  81-390. 


*  Gibbon,  with  this  phrase,  and  that  below  which  admits  the  Injustice  of  Mar- 
ens,  has  dexterously  glossed  over  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  early 
Christian  history,  that  the  reign  of  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of  the  heathen 
emperors  was  the  most  fatal  to  the  Christians.  Most  writers  have  ascribed  the 
persecutions  under  Marcus  to  the  latent  bigotry  of  his  character ;  Mosheim  to  the 
influence  of  the  philosophic  party ;  but  the  fact  is  admitted  by  all.  A  late  writer 
(Mr.  Waddington,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  p.  47)  has  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  **  this 
prince  polluted  every  year  of  a  long  reign  with  innocent  blood;"  but  the  causes,  as 
well  as  the  date,  of  the  persecutions  authorized  or  permitted  by  Marcus  are  equal- 
ly uncertain. 

Of  the  Asiatic  edict  recorded  by  Melito  the  date  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  quite 
clear  that  it  was  an  imperial  edict.  If  it  was  the  act  under  which  Polycarp  suf- 
fered, his  martyrdom  is  placed  by  Ruinart  in  the  sixth,  by  Mosheim  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Marcus.  The  martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  are  assigned  by 
Dodwell  to  the  seventh,  by  most  writers  to  the  seventeenth.'  In  fact,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  appears  to  synchronize  exactly 
with  the  period  of  the  breaking-out  of  the  Marcomannic  war,  which  seems  to  have 
alarmed  the  whole  empire  and  the  emperor  himself  into  a  paroxysm  of  returning 

II.— 14 
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By  a  singalar  fatality,  the  hardships  which  they  had  endured 
under  the  government  of  a  virtuous  prince  immediately  ceased 
sute of tbe  <>^  ^^^^  acccssiou  of  a  tyrant;  and  as  none  except 
S're^gDiof  themselves  had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Mar- 
M?£S«rns.  ^^^j  ^  ^^^y  alone  were  protected  by  the  lenity  of 
A.D.180.  Commodus.  The  celebrated  Marcia,  the  most  fa- 
vored of  his  concubines,  and  who  at  length  contrived  the  mur- 
der of  her  imperial  lover,  entertained  a  singular  aflEection  for 
the  oppressed  Church ;  and  though  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Oospel,  she  might  hope  to  atone  for  the  frailties  of  her  sex 
and  profession  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness  of  the  Chris- 
tians.'" '  Under  the  gracious  protection  of  Marcia,  they  passed 
in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  tyranny ;  and  when  the 
empire  was  established  in  the  house  of  Severus,  they  formed 
a  domestic  but  more  honorable  connection  with  the  new  court. 
The  emperor  was  persuaded  that  in  a  dangerous  sickness  he 
had  derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual  or  physical,  from  the 
holy  oil  with  which  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed  him.  He 
always  treated  with  peculiar  distinction  several  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.  The  nurse  as  well 
as  the  preceptor  of  Caracalla  were  Christians;^  and  if  that 
young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  it  was 
occasioned  by  an  incident  which,  however  trifling,  bore  some 

^^^  Dion  Cassias,  or  rather  bis  abbreviator  Xipbilin,  1.  Ixxii.  [c.  4]  p.  1206.  Mr. 
Moyle  (p.  266)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  Chnrch  under  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus. 


piety  to  their  gods,  of  which  the  Christians  were  the  victims.  See  Jol.  Capit. 
Script.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  181,  edit.  1661.  [M.  Anton.  Phil.  c.  13.]  It  is  remarkable 
that  Tertullian  (Apologet.  c.  5)  distinctly  asserts  that  Verus  (M.  Anrclius)  issued 
no  edicts  against  the  Christians,  and  almost  positively  exempts  him  from  the  charge 
of  persecution. — M. 

This  remarkable  synchronism,  which  explains  the  persecutions  under  M.  Au- 
relius,  is  shown  at  length  in  Milman's  Historv  of  Christianity,  book  ii.  ch.  7. — M. 
1846. 

'  The  statement  of  Dion  Cassius  only  makes  Marcia  the  patroness  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  we  now  learn  fi-om  the  recently  discovered  work  of  Hippolytus — who 
calls  her  ^iXoOcoc — that  she  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  See  Ban- 
sen,  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  vol.  i.  p.  127. — S. 

^  The  Jews  and  Christians  contest  the  honor  of  having  famished  a  narse  to  the 
fratricide  son  of  Severus,  CnracalU,     Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  158. — M. 
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relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.""  Under  the  reign  of 
Severus  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked ;  the  rigor  of 
ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended ;  and  the  provincial 
governors  were  satisfied  with  receiving  an  annual  present  from 
the  churches  within  their  jurisdiction  as  the  price,  or  as  the  re- 
ward, of  their  moderation."'  The  controversy  concerning  the 
precise  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  armed  the  bishops  of 
Asia  and  Italy  against  each  other,  and  was  considered  as  the 
most  important  business  of  this  period  of  leisure  and  tranquil- 
lity."" Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  Church  interrupt- 
^'^  ed  till  the  increasing  numbers  of  proselytes  seem  at 

length  to  have  attracted  the  attention  and  to  have  alienated 
the  mind  of  Severus.  With  the  design  of  restraining  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity,  he  published  an  edict  which,  though  it  was 
designed  to  affect  only  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried 
into  strict  execution  without  exposing  to  danger  and  punish- 
ment the  most  zealous  of  their  teachers  and  missionaries.  In 
this  mitigated  persecution  we  may  still  discover  the  indulgent 
spirit  of  Home  and  of  polytheism,  which  so  readily  admitted 
every  excuse  in  favor  of  those  who  practised  the  religious  cer- 
emonies of  their  fathers.*" 

But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enacted  soon  expired  with 
the  authority  (Jf  that  emperor ;  and  the  Christians,  after  this 
Of  the  sue-  accidental  tempest,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  thirty -eight 
itewrae!*'  years."*  Till  this  period  they  had  usually  held  their 
A.D.  211-249.    assemblies  in  private  houses  and  sequestered  places. 

*"  Compare  the  Life  of  Caracalla,  in  the  Augustan  History,  with  the  epistle  of 
Tertullian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  11.  p. 
5,  etc.)  considers  the  cure  of  Severus  by  the  means  of  holy  oil  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  convert  it  Into  a  miracle. 

^^  Tertullian.  de  Fug^  c.  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the  feast  of  the 
Saturnalia ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Tertullian  that  the  faithful 
should  be  confounded  with  the  most  infamous  professions  which  purchased  the 
connivance  of  the  government. 

""  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  23, 24.    Mosheim,  p.  435-447. 

"'  Judseos  fieri  sub  gravi  poenA  vetult.  Idem  etlam  de  Christianis  sanxit. — Hist. 
August  p.  70  [Spart.  Sever,  c.  17]. 

"•  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  384  [edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1647].  This  computation  (al- 
lowing for  a  single  exception)  is  confirmed  by  the  History  of  Easeblns  and  by  the 
writings  of  Cyprian. 
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They  were  now  permitted  to  erect  and  consecrate  convenient 
edifices  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship ;"'  to  purchase 
lands,  even  at  Borne  itself,  for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and 
to  conduct  the  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical  ministers  in  so 
pubKc,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so  exemplary  a  manner  as  to 
deserve  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Gentiles."*  This  long 
repose  of  the  Church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The 
reigns  of  those  princes  who  derived  their  extraction  from  the 
Asiatic  provinces  proved  the  most  favorable  to  the  Christians. 
The  eminent  persons  of  the  sect,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
implore  the  protection  of  a  slave  or  concubine,  were  admitted 
into  the  palace  in  the  honorable  characters  of  priests  and  phi- 
losophers ;  and  their  mysterious  doctrines,  which  were  already 
diffused  among  the  people,  insensibly  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
their  sovereign.  When  the  Empress  Mamsea  passed  through 
Antioch,  she  expressed  a  desire  of  conversing  with  the  celebrat- 
ed Origen,  the  fame  of  whose  piety  and  learning  was  spread 
over  the  East.  Origen  obeyed  so  flattering  an  invitation,  and 
though  he  could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  the  conversion  of 
an  artful  and  ambitious  woman,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to 
his  eloquent  exhortations,  and  honorably  dismissed  him  to  his 
retirement  in  Palestine."*  The  sentiments  of  Mamsea  were 
adopted  by  her  son  Alexander,  and  the  philosophic  devotion 
of  that  emperor  was  marked  by  a  singular  but  injudicious  re- 
gard for  the  Christian  religion.  In  his  domestic  chapel  he 
placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus,  of  ApoUonius,  and 
of  Christ,  as  an  honor  justly  due  to  those  respectable  sages 

"'  The  antiquity  of  Christian  churches  is  discussed  bj  Tillemont  (M^moires  Ec- 
cle'siastiques,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  68-72)  and  bj  Mr.  Moyle  (vol.  i.  p.  378-398). 
The  former  refers  the  first  construction  of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Sere- 
rus ;  the  latter,  to  the  peace  of  Gallienus. 

"*  See  the  Augustan  Historj,  p.  130  [Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  46].  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  adopted  tlieir  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true  that  the  honor  of  this  prac> 
tice  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Jews. 

"•  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vi.  c.  21.  Hieronjm.  de  Script.  Eccles.  c.  54  [vol. 
ii.  p.  879,  edit.  Vallara.].  Mamaea  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman  both  by  the 
Christians  and  the  pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  she 
shonld  desarve  that  honorable  epithet. 
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who  had  instructed  mankind  in  the  various  modes  of  address- 
ing their  homage  to  the  supreme  and  universal  Deity."'  A 
purer  faith  as  well  as  worship  was  openly  professed  and  prac- 
tised among  his  household.  Bishops,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
were  seen  at  court ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, when  the  inhuman  Maximin  discharged  his  fury 
on  the  favorites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate  benefactor,  a 
great  number  of  Christians  of  every  rank  and  of  both  sexes 
were  involved  in  the  promiscuous  massacre  which,  on  their  ac- 
count, has  improperly  received  the  name  of  Persecution."" 

Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition  of  Maximin,  the  ef- 
fects of  his  resentment  against  the  Christians  were  of  a  very 
local  and  temporary  nature ;  and  the  pious  Origen, 
phiiipf and  *    who  had  been  proscribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was 
'"■  still  reserved  to  convey  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to 

the  ear  of  monarchs."*    He  addressed  several  edifying  letters 
to  the  Emperor  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  moth- 
er ;  and  as  soon  as  that  prince,  who  was  bom  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  imperial  sceptre, 
the  Christians  acquired  a  friend  and  a  protector.     The  public 

"'  See  the  Angastan  History,  p.  123  [Lampr.  Alex.  Sever,  c  29].  Mosheim 
(p.  465)  seems  to  refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His 
design  of  building  a  public  temple  to  Christ  (Hist.  August,  p.  129  [Lampr.  Alex. 
Sever,  c.  43]),  and  the  objection  which  was  suggested  either  to  him,  or  in  similar 
circumstances  to  Hadrian,  appear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable 
report  invented  hy  the  Christians,  and  credulously  adopted  by  an  historian  of  the 
age  of  Constantine. 

"'  Eoseb.  L  vi.  c.  28.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  success  of  the  Christians 
had  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  pagans.  Dion  Cassius,  who  com- 
posed his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had  most  probably  intended  for  the  use 
of  his  master  those  counsels  of  persecution  which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age  and 
to  the  fiivorite  of  Augustus.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Miecenas,  or  rather  of 
Dion,  I  may  refei*  to  my  own  unbiassed  opinion  (voL  i.  c.  1,  note  25)  and  to  the 
Abb^  de  la  Bletterie  (M^moires  de  T Academie,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  803 ;  tom.  xxv.  p.  432). 

'**  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  19,  mentions  Origen  as  the  object  of  Maximin*s  resentment; 
and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age,  gives  a  just  and  confined  idea 
of  this  persecution  (apud  Cyprian.  Kpist.  75). 

^  It  is  with  good  reason  tliat  this  massacre  has  been  called  a  persecution,  for  it 
lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Maximin,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eusebius  (1.  vi.  c.  28). 
Rufinus  expressly  confiims  it:  **Tribus  annis  a Maximino  persecutione  commot&, 
in  quibns  finem  et  persecationis  fecit  et  vitae." — Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  19. — G. 
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and  even  partial  favor  of  Philip  towards  the  sectaries  of  the 
new  religion,  and  his  constant  reverence  for  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  gave  some  color  to  the  suspicion  which  prevailed 
in  his  own  times  that  the  emperor  himself  was  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  faith,"*  and  afforded  some  grounds  for  a  fable  which 
was  afterwards  invented  that  he  had  been  purified  by  confes- 
sion and  penance  from  the  guilt  contracted  by  the  murder  of 
his  innocent  predecessor."*  The  fall  of  Philip  in- 
troduced, with  the  change  of  masters,  a  new  system 
of  government  so  oppressive  to  the  Christians  that  their  for- 
mer condition,  ever  since  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  represent- 
ed as  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and  security  if  compared  with 
the  rigorous  treatment  which  they  experienced  under  the  short 
reign  of  Decius."*  The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  scarcely  al- 
low us  to  suspect  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean  resentment 
against  the  favorites  of  his  predecessor;  and  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  believe  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  general  design 
to  restore  the  purity  of  Koman  manners  he  was  desirous  of 
delivering  the  empire  from  what  he  condemned  as  a  recent 
and  criminal  superstition.  The  bishops  of  the  most  considera- 
ble cities  were  removed  by  exile  or  death.  The  vigilance  of 
the  magistrates  prevented  the  clergy  of  Kome  during  sixteen 
months  from  proceeding  to  a  new  election ;  and  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Christians  that  the  emperor  would  more  patiently 
endure  a  competitor  for  the  purple  than  a  bishop  in  the  capi- 


"•  The  mention  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  be  Christians, 
M  wo  And  it  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (apud  Easeb.  1.  yii.  c.  10), 
evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  family,  and  forms  a  contemporary  evidence  that 
Buch  a  report  had  pre>'ailed ;  but  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance from  the  court  of  Rome,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  (net.  The  epistles  of  Origen  (which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Kusebius,  see  1.  vi.  c.  86)  would  most  probably  decide  this  curious  rather 
than  important  question. 

^^  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  84.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished  by  succeed- 
ing writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  by  Frederick  Span- 
hoim  (Opera  Varia,  tom.  ii.  p.  400,  etc. ). 

***  Lactantius  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  c.  8,  4.  After  celebrating  die  felic- 
ity and  increase  of  the  Church  under  a  long  succession  of  good  princes,  he  adds, 
**  Extitit  post  annos  plurimos,  execrabile  animal,  Decios,  qui  vexaret  Ecclesiam.'* 
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tal."'  Were  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  penetration  of  De- 
cius  had  discovered  pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or 
that  he  could  foresee  the  temporal  dominion  which  might  in- 
sensibly arise  from  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  might 
be  less  surprised  that  he  should  consider  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  as  the  most  formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Augustus. 

The  administration  of  Valerian  was  distinguished  by  a  levi- 
ty and  inconstancy  ill  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  Cen- 
^,.r .  .        *^«    III  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  surpassed  in 

Of  Valerian,  \  ,       i      -,  ,  -.      /. 

Md  hi"^  clemency  those  princes  who  had  been  suspected  of 
asaeora         an  attachment  to  the  Christian  faith.    In  the  last 

A.D.  86^260. 

three  years  and  a  half,  listening  to  the  insinuations 
of  a  minister  addicted  to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  he  adopt- 
ed the  maxims  and  imitated  the  severity  of  his  predecessor 
Decius."'  The  accession  of  Gallienus,  which  increased  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  empire,  restored  peace  to  the  Church ;  and  the 
Christians  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  an 
edict  addressed  to  the  bishops,  and  conceived  in  such  terms 
as  seemed  to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public  character."* 
The  ancient  laws,  without  being  formally  repealed,  were  suf- 
fered to  sink  into  oblivion ;  and  (excepting  only  some  hostile 
intentions  which  are  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian*") 

^"  Easeb.  1.  vi.  c.  39.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  55.  The  see  of  Rome  remained  vacant 
from  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  20th  of  January,  a.d.  250,  till  the  election  of 
Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,  a.d.  251.  Decins  had  probably  left;  Rome,  since  he 
was  killed  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

*"  Eoseb.  I.  vii,  c.  10.  Mosheim  (p.  648)  has  very  clearly  shown  that  the  pn»- 
fect  Macrianus  and  the  Egyptian  Magus  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

^**  Ensebins  (1.  vii.  c.  13)  gives  as  a  Greek  version  of  this  Latin  edict,  which 
seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict  he  directed  that  th&  Coemete- 
ria  should  be  restored  to  the  Christians. 

*"  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  6.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  177 
[Anno  ab.  Abr.  2290,  torn.  viii.  p.  757,  edit.  Vallars.].  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  23.  Their 
language  is  in  general  so  ambiguous  and  incorrect  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine how  far  Aurelian  had  canied  his  intentions  before  he  was  assassinated.  Most 
of  the  modems  (except  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  64)  have  seized  the  occa- 
sion of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs.* 


*■  Dr.  Lardner  has  detailed,  with  his  usual  impartiality,  all  that  has  come  down 
to  us  relating  to  the  persecution  of  Aurelian,  and  concludes  by  saying,  '*  Upon 
more  carefully  examining  the  words  of  Eusebius,  and  observing  the  accounts  of 
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the  disciples  of  Christ  passed  above  forty  years  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  far  more  dangerous  to  their  virtue  than  the  sever- 
est trials  of  persecution. 

The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  filled  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Antioch  while  the  East  was  in  the  hands  of  Odenathus 
Paniofsamo-  ^^^  Zcnobia,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition 
ja^human-  ^^^  character  of  the  times.  The  wealth  of  that 
A.D.  860.  prelate  was  a  sufficjient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  since 
it  was  neither  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  nor 
acquired  by  the  arts  of  honest  industry.  But  Paul  consider- 
ed the  service  of  the  Church  as  a  very  lucrative  profession.*" 
His  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  venal  and  rapacious ;  he  ex- 
torted frequent  contributions  from  the  most  opulent  of  the 
faithful,  and  converted  to  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of 
the  public  revenue.  By  his  pride  and  luxury  the  Christian 
religion  was  rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles.  His 
council-chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendor  with  which  he 
appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd  who  solicited  his  at- 
tention, the  multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to  which  he  dic- 
tated his  answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  business  in  which 
he  was  involved  were  circumstances  much  better  suited  to  the 
state  of  a  civil  magistrate*"  than  to  the  humility  of  a  primi- 

*"  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  ducenarius  than  with  that  of  bishop. 
The  ducenarius  was  an  imperial  procurator,  so  called  from  his  salary  of  200  ses- 
tertia,  or  £1600  a  year.  (See  Salmasius  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  124.)  Some  crit- 
ics suppose  that  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an  office  from 
Zenobia,  while  others  consider  it  only  as  a  figurative  expression  of  his  pomp  and 
insolence. 

"'  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times,  and  the  clergy  sometimes  bought 
what  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  that  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  pur- 
chased by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lncilla,  for  her  servant  Majorinus.  The 
price  was  iOOfolles  (Monument.  Antiq.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  263).  Every /oWw 
contained  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  whole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about 
£2400.  

other  authors,  learned  men  have  generally,  and,  as  I  think,  very  judiciously,  de- 
termined that  Aurelian  not  only  intended,  but  did  actually  persecute;  but  his 
persecution  was  short,  he  having  died  soon  after  the  publication  of  bis  edicts." — 
Heathen  Test.  ch.  xxxvi.  Basnnge  positively  pronounces  the  same  opinion :  Non 
intentatum  modo,  sed  executum  quoque  brevissimo  tempore  mandatum,  nobis  in- 
fixum  est  in  animis. — Basn.  Ann.  275,  No.  2 ;  and  compare -Pagi  Ann.  272,  Noa. 
4,  12,  273.— G. 
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tive  bishop.  When  he  harangued  his  people  from  the  pulpit, 
Paul  affected  the  figurative  style  and  the  theatrical  gestures 
of  an  Asiatic  sophist,  while  the  cathedral  resounded  with  the 
loudest  and  most  extravagant  acclamations  in  the  praise  of  his 
divine  eloquence.  Against  those  who  resisted  his  power  or 
refused  to  flatter  his  vanity  the  prelate  of  Antioch  was  arro- 
gant, rigid,  and  inexorable ;  but  he  relaxed  the  discipline  and 
lavished  the  treasures  of  the  Church  on  his  dependent  clergy, 
who  were  permitted  to  imitate  their  master  in  the  gratification 
of  every  sensual  appetite.  For  Paul  indulged  himself  very 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  he  had  received  into 
the  episcopal  palace  two  young  and  beautiful  women  as  the 
constant  companions  of  his  leisure  moments."' 

Notwithstanding  these  scandalous  vices,  if  Paul  of  Samosata 
had  preserved  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith,  his  reign  over 
Hid  d  *''^®  capitat  of  Syria  would  have  ended  only  with  his 
ed  from^  life ;  and  had  a  seasonable  persecution  intervened, 
och.  an  effort  of  courage  might,  perhaps,  have  placed 

him  in  the  rank  of  saints  and  martyrs.*  Some  nice 
and  subtle  errors,  which  he  imprudently  adopted  and  obstinate- 
ly maintained,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  excited 
the  zeal  and  indignation  of  the  Eastern  churches.*"  From 
Egypt  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  bishops  were  in  arms  and  in  mo- 
tion. Several  councils  were  held,  confutations  were  published, 
excommunications  were  pronounced,  ambiguous  explanations 
were  by  tunis  accepted  and  refused,  treaties  were  concluded 
and  violated,  and  at  length  Paul  of  Samosata  was  degraded 
from  his  episcopal  character  by  the  sentence  of  seventy  or 

*"  If  we  are  desiroas  of  extenaating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must  suspect  the  as- 
sembled bishops  of  the  East  of  publishing  the  most  malicious  calumnies  in  circular 
epistles  addressed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  empire  (apud.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  30). 

'"  His  heresy  (like  those  of  Noetus  and  Sabellius,  in  the  same  century)  tended 
to  confound  the  mysterious  distinction  of  the  divine  persons.  See  Mosheim,  p. 
702,  etc. 

*  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
had  much  weight  in  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the  bishops.  The 
object  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  synod  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria 
was  to  inform  them  of  the  change  in  the  faith  of  Paul,  the  altercations  and  discus- 
sions to  which  it  had  given  rise,  as  well  as  of  his  morals  and  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct.    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  vii.  c.  xxx. — G. 
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eighty  bishops  who  assembled  for  that  purpose  at  Antioch, 
and  who,  without  consulting  the  rights  of  the  clergy  or  peo- 
ple, appointed  a  successor  by  their  own  authority.  The  mani- 
fest irregularity  of  this  proceeding  increased  the  numbers  of 
the  discontented  faction ;  and  as  Paul,  who  was  no  stranger 
to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  of 
Zenobia,  he  maintained  above  four  years  the  possession  of  the 
episcopal  house  and  office.'  -The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed 
the  face  of  the  East,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  who  ap- 
plied to  each  other  the  epithets  of  schism  and  heresy,  were 
either  commanded  or  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  conqueror.  This  public  and  very  singular 
trial  affords  a  convincing  proof  that  the  existence,  the  proper- 
ty, the  privileges,  and  the  internal  policy  of  Uie  Christians 
were  acknowledged,  if  not  by  the  laws,  at  least  by  the  magis- 
trates, of  the  empire.  As  a  pagan  and  as  a  soldier,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  Anrelian  should  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion, whether  the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adver- 
saries were  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  ortho- 
The  sentence  ^^^  faith.  His  determination,  however,  was  f onnd- 
by^AureifMi.  ®^  ^^  ^^®  general  principles  of  equity  and  reason. 
A.D.274.  jj^  considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most  im- 
partial and  respectable  judges  among  the  Christians,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  that  they  had  unanimously  approved 
the  sentence  of  the  council,  he  acquiesced  in  their  opinion,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  that  Paul  should  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  temporal  possessions  belonging  to  an  office  of 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  regularly 
deprived.  But  while  we  applaud  the  justice  we  should  not 
overlook  the  policy  of  Aurelian,  who  was  desirous  of  restoring 
and  cementing  the  dependence  of  the  provinces  on  the  capital 
by  every  means  which  could  bind  the  interest  or  prejudices  of 
any  part  of  his  subjects.*"* 

*"  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vii.  c.  30.    We  are  entirely  indebted  to  him  for  the 
curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 


*  Her  favorite  (Zenobia's),  Paul  of  Samosata,  seems  to  have  entertained  some 
views  of  attempting  a  union  between  Judaism  and  Christianity ;  both  parties  re- 
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Amidst  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  empire,  the  Christians 
'Still  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity ;  and,  notwithstanding 
Peace  and  ^  Celebrated  era  of  martyrs  has  been  deduced  from 
li^SS^Kh^  the  accession  of  Diocletian,*"  the  new  system  of 
Sanf  ^  ^^^^  policy  introduced  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
A.D.28i-303.  |.jj^^  prince  continued,  during  more  than  eighteen 
years,  to  breathe  the  mildest  and  most  liberal  spirit  of  religious 
toleration.  The  mind  of  Diocletian  himself  was  less  adapted 
indeed  to  speculative  inquiries  than  to  the  active  labors  of  war 
and  government.  His  prudence  rendered  him  averse  to  any 
great  innovation,  and,  though  his  temper  was  not  very  suscep- 
tible of  zeal  or  enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained  an  habitual 
regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the  empire.  But  the  leisure 
of  the  two  empresses — of  his  wife  Prisca,  and  of  Valeria  his 
daughter — ^permitted  them  to  listen  with  more  attention  and 
respect  to  the  tniths  of  Christianity,  which  in  every  age  has 
acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to  female  devotion."' 
The  principal  eunuchs — Lucian"'  and  Dorotheus,  Gorgonius 
and  Andrew — who  attended  the  person,  possessed  the  favor, 
and  governed  the  household  of  Diocletian,  protected  by  their 
powerful  influence  the  faith  which  they  had  embraced.  Their 
example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  most  considerable  of- 
ficers of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective  stations,  had  the 
care  of  the  imperial  ornaments,  of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture, 
of  the  jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury;  and  though  it 

^'^  The  era  of  martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copts  and  the  Abyssini- 
ans,  must  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  August,  a. d.  284,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlier  than  the  real  accession  of  Diocletian. 
See  Dissertation  Fr^minaire  k  TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates.* 

*"  The  expression  of  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  15),  *'sacrificio  pollui  coegit,"  im- 
plies their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith,  but  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  as- 
sertion of  Mosheim  (p.  912)  that  they  had  been  privately  baptized. 

*••  M.  de  TiUemont  (M^moires  Eccldsiastiqnes,  tom.  v.  part  i.  p.  11,  12)  has 
quoted  from  the  Spicilegium  of  Dom  Luc  d*Archeri  a  very  curious  instruction 
which  Bishop  Theonas  composed  for  the  use  of  Lucian. 


jected  the  unnatural  alliance. — Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  175,  and  Jost,  Geschichte  der 
Israeliten,  iv.  167.  The  protection  of  the  severe  Zenobia  is  the  only  circumstance 
which  may  raise  a  doubt  of  the  notorious  immorality  of  Paul. — M. 

*■  On  the  era  of  martyrs  see  the  very  curious  dissertations  of  Mons.Jjetronne  on 
some  recently  discovered  inscriptions  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  p.  102,  etc. — M. 
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might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  accompany  the  em- 
peror when  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple,***  they  enjoyed,  with 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  slaves,  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  fre- 
quently conferred  the  most  important  offices  on  those  persons 
who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but 
who  had  displayed  abilities  proper  for  the  service  of  the  State. 
The  bishops  held  an  honorable  rank  in  their  respective  prov- 
inces, and  were  treated  with  distinction  and  respect  not  only 
by  the  people,  but  by  the  magistrates  themselves.  Almost  in 
every  city  the  ancient  churches  were  found  insufficient  to  con- 
tain the  increasing  multitude  of  proselytes,  and  in  their  place 
more  stately  and  capacious  edifices  were  erected  for  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  faithful.  The  corruption  of  manners  and 
principles,  so  forcibly  lamented  by  Eusebius,"*  may  be  consid- 
ered not  only  as  a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty 
which  the  Christians  enjoyed  and  abused  under  the  reign  of 
Diocletian.  Prosperity  had  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline. 
Fraud,  envy,  and  malice  prevailed  in  every  congregation.  The 
presbyters  aspired  to  the  episcopal  office,  which  every  day  be- 
came an  object  more  worthy  of  their  ambition.  The  bishops, 
who  contended  with  each  other  for  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence, 
appeared  by  their  conduct  to  claim  a  secular  and  tyrannical 
power  in  the  Church ;  and  the  lively  faith  which  still  distin- 
guished the  Christians  from  the  Gentiles  was  shown  much  less 
in  their  lives  than  in  their  controversial  writings. 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  security,  an  attentive  observer 

might  discern  some  symptoms  that  threatened  the  Church  with 

.     a  more  violent  persecution  than  any  which  she  had 

ProgreM  of  f_  •  " 

zeafand  aa-  yct  cudured.  The  zcal  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
among  the  Christians  awakened  the  polytheists  from  their  su- 
pine indifference  in  the  cause  of  those  deities  whom 
custom  and  education  had  taught  them  to  revere.  The  mutu- 
al provocations  of  a  religious  war,  which  had  already  contin- 

»**  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  10. 

*"  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  viii.  c.  1.  The  reader  who  consults  the  original  will 
not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Eusebius  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian. 
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ued  above  two  hundred  years,  exasperated  the  animosity  of 
the  contending  parties.  The  pagans  were  incensed  at  the  rash* 
ness  of  a  recent  and  obscure  sect  which  presumed  to  accuse 
their  conntrymen  of  error  and  to  devote  their  ancestors  to 
eternal  misery.  The  habits  of  justifying  the  popular  mythol- 
ogy against  the  invectives  of  an  implacable  enemy  produced 
in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of  faith  and  reverence  for  a 
system  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  with  the 
most  careless  levity.  The  supernatural  powers  assumed  by 
the  Church  inspired  at  the  same  time  terror  and  emulation. 
.  The  followers  of  the  established  religion  intrenched  them- 
selves behind  a  similar  fortification  of  prodigies;  invented 
new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation,  and  of  initiation  ;"•  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  credit  of  their  expiring  oracles ;'"  and 
listened  with  eager  credulity  to  every  impostor  who  flattered 
their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders.''  Both  parties  seemed 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those  miracles  which  were  claim- 
ed by  their  adversaries ;  and  while  they  were  contented  with 
ascribing  them  to  the  arts  of  magic  and  to  the  power  of  de- 
mons, they  mutually  concurred  in  restoring  and  establishing 
the  reign  of  superstition."*  Philosophy,  her  most  dangerous 
enemy,  was  now  converted  into  her  most  useful  ally.     The 

'"  We  might  quote,  among  a  gi-eat  number  of  instances,  the  mysterious  worship 
of  Mithras  and  the  Taurobolia,  the  latter  of  which  became  fashionable  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  (see  a  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad^ 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ii.  p.  443).  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full  of  de- 
TOtion  as  of  satire. 

*"  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle  of  Tropho- 
nius  at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo  at  Claros  and  Miletus  (Lucian,  tom.  ii.  p.  236, 
edit.  Reitz  [Alexand.  c.  29]).  The  last  of  these,  whose  singular  histoiy  would 
furnish  a  very  curious  episode,  was  consulted  by  Diocletian  before  he  published 
his  edicts  of  persecution  (Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  11). 

*"  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristeas,  the  cures  performed 
nt  the  shrine  of  ^sculapius,  and  the  fables  related  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  were 
frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner 
(see  Testimonies,  toL  iii.  p.  253,  352)  that,  when  Philostratus  composed  the  Life 
of  Apollonius,  he  had  no  such  intention. 

^^  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented  that  the  Christian  fathers,  by  acknowledging 
the  supernatural,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal  pait  of  paganism,  destroy  with 
their  own  hands  the  great  advantage  which  we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the 
liberal  concessions  of  our  adversaries. 
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groves  of  the  Academy,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even  the 
portico  of  the  Stoics  were  almost  deserted  as  so  many  different 
schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety  ;*"  and  many  among  the  Ko- 
mans  were  desirous  that  the  writings  of  Cicero  should  be  con- 
demned and  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate."*  The 
prevailing  sect  of  the  new  Platonicians  judged  it  prudent  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  priests,  whom  perhaps  they  de- 
spised, against  the  Christians,  whom  they  had  reason  to  fear. 
These  fashionable  philosophers  prosecuted  the  design  of  ex- 
tracting allegorical  wisdom  from  the  fictions  of  the  Greek 
poets ;  instituted  mysterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the  use  of 
their  chosen  disciples ;  recommended  the  worship  of  the  an- 
cient gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  composed  against  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  many  elaborate 
treatises,"'  which  have  since  been  committed  to  the  flames  by 
the  prudence  of  orthodox  emperors."* 

Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and  the  humanity  of 
Constantius  inclined  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  maxims 
^  _,  .  of  toleration,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  two 
and  Gaierias   associatcs,  Maximiau  and  Galerius,  entertained  the 

pnnish  a  few  -tii  -         t»         ■»  ii.. 

chriBtian       most  implacable  aversion  for  the  name  and  religion 

soldiers.  e    t       ^     >     >  mi  •     i        i.    i  .  ^ 

of  the  Christians.  The  minds  of  those  princes  had 
never  been  enlightened  by  science ;  education  had  never  soft- 
ened their  temper.    They  owed  their  greatness  to  their  swords, 

""  Julian  ([torn,  i.]  p.  301,  edit  Spanheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy  that  the  provi- 
dence of  the  gods  had  extinguished  the  impious  sects,  aiid  for  the  most  part  de- 
stroyed the  books  of  the  PyiThonians  and  Epicureans,  which  had  been  very  nu- 
merous, since  Epicurus  himself  composed  no  less  than  three  hundred  volumes. 
See  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  x.  c.  26. 

"*  Cumque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter,  et  dicere  opportere  statu!  per 
senatum,  aboleantur  ut  htec  scripta,  quibus  Christiana  religio  comprobetur,  et  ve* 
tustatis  opprimatur  auctoritas. — ^Amobius  adversus  Gentes,  1.  iii.  p.  103, 104  [p.  98, 
99,  edit.  Ant.  1604].  He  adds  very  properly,  **  Erroris  convincite  Ciceronem  .  . . 
nam  intercipere  scripta,  et  publicatam  velle  submei^ere  lectionem,  non  est  Denrn 
[Deos]  defendere  sed  veiitatis  testificationem  timere." 

"'  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3)  gives  a  very  clear  and  spirited  ac- 
count of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The  large  treatise  of 
Porphyry  against  the  Christians  consisted  of  thirty  books,  and  was  composed  in 
Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

*"  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  9,  and  Codex  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  i.  1.  3. 
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and  in  their  most  elevated  fortune  they  still  retained  their  su- 
perstitious prejudices  of  soldiers  and  peasants.  In  the  general 
administration  of  the  provinces,  they  obeyed  the  laws  which 
their  benefactor  had  established ;  but  they  frequently  found 
occasions  of  exercising  within  their  camp  and  palaces  a  secret 
persecution,"*  for  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the  Christians 
sometimes  offered  the  most  specious  pretences.  A  sentence 
of  death  was  executed  upon  Maximilianus,  an  African  youth, 
who  had  been  produced  by  his  own  father  before  the  magis- 
trate as  a  sufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but  who  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  embrace  the  profession  of  a  soldier."'  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  any  government  should  suffer  the  action  of 
Marcellus  the  centurion  to  pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day 
of  a  public  festival,  that  officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms, 
and  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice 
that  he  would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  King, 
and  that  he  renounced  forever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons  and 
the  service  of  an  idolatrous  master.  The  soldiers,  as  soon  as 
they  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  secured  the  person 
of  Marcellus.  He  was  examined  in  the  city  of  Tingi  by  the 
president  of  that  part  of  Mauritania ;  and  as  he  was  convicted 
by  his  own  confession,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for 
the  crime  of  desertion."'    Examples  of  such  a  nature  savor 

***  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  4, 17.  He  limits  the  number  of  military  martyre  by  a 
remarkable  expression  (<r7raWa>c  Tovratv  ilg  wov  Kai  devrepoQ),  of  which  neither  his 
Latin  nor  French  translator  has  rendered  the  energy.  Notwithstanding  the  au- 
thority of  Eusebius,  and  the  silence  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Snlpicius,  Orosius, 
etc.,  it  has  been  long  believed  that  the  Thebeean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  Chris- 
tians, suffered  martyrdom  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pennine 
Alps.  The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  by 
Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from  certain  persons,  who  received  it 
from  Isaac,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Octodurum.  The  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists — a  rich  monument 
of  the  credulity  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation 
in  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  the  Biblioth^que  Raisonn^e,  p.  427-454. 

"•  See  the  Acta  Sincera,  p.  299.  The  accounts  of  his  martyrdom,  and  of  that 
of  Marcellus,  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity.       '"  Acta  Sin.  p.  302. » 

*  M.  Gaizot  here  justly  observes  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  to  the 
gods  which  induced  Marcellus  to  act  in  this  manner. — M. 
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much  less  of  religious  persecution  than  of  martial  or  even 
civil  law ;  but  they  served  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  emper- 
ors, to  justify  the  severity  of  Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great 
number  of  Christian  oflScers  from  their  employments ;  and  to 
authorize  the  opinion  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  which  avowed 
priuciples  so  repugnant  to  the  public  safety  must  either  re- 
main useless,  or  would  soon  become  dangerous  subjects  of  the 
empire. 

After  the  success  of  the  Persian  war  had  raised  the  hopes 
and  the  reputation  of  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter  with  Dio- 
Gaicrins  pre-  clctiau  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia ;  and  the  fate  of 
cietfaS  to  ^  Christianity  became  the  object  of  their  secret  con- 
wS'Se*^-  sultations."'  The  experienced  emperor  was  still  in- 
^*°°-  clined  to  pursue  measures  of  lenity ;  and  though  he 

readily  consented  to  exclude  the  Christians  from  holding  any 
employments  in  the  household  or  the  army,  he  urged  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  danger  as  well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics.  Galerius  at  length  extorted 
from  him  the  permission  of  summoning  a  council,  composed 
of  a  few  persons  the  most  distinguished  in  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary departments  of  the  State.  The  important  question  was 
agitated  in  their  presence,  and  those  ambitious  courtiers  easily 
discerned  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  second,  by  their 
eloquence,  the  importunate  violence  of  the  Ceesar.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  they  insisted  on  every  topic  which  might  in- 
terest the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears  of  their  sovereign  in  the 
destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  they  represented  that 
the  glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of  the  empire  was  left 
imperfect,  as  long  as  an  independent  people  was  permitted 
to  subsist  and  multiply  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The 
Christians  (it  might  speciously  be  alleged),  renouncing  the 
gods  and  the  institutions  of  Eome,  had  constituted  a  distinct 
republic,  which  might  yet  be  suppressed  before  it  had  acquired 
any  military  force ;  but  which  was  already  governed  by  its 

*"  Be  M.  P.  c.  11,  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  little  trea- 
tise) was,  at  that  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  con- 
(ceive  how  he  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the  imperial 
cabinet. 
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own  laws  and  magistrates,  was  possessed  of  a  public  treasure, 
and  was  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the  frequent 
assemblies  of  the  bishops,  to  whose  decrees  their  numerous 
and  opulent  congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obedience.  Ar- 
guments like  these  may  seem  to  have  determined  the  reluc- 
tant mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new  system  of  persecu- 
tion ;  but  though  we  may  suspect,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace,  the  private  views  and 
resentments,  the  jealousy  of  women  or  eunuchs,  and  all  those 
trifling  but  decisive  causes  which  so  often  influence  the  fata 
of  empires  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest  monarchs.**' 

The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  length  signified  to  the 
Christians,  who,  during  the  course  of  this  melancholy  winter, 
_     „  .     .  had  expected,  with  anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many 

Demolition  of  ^         _/    .  _.     "^ '^  _       __  ,  _  .  f 

thechnrchof  sccrct  cousultations.  The  23d  of  lebruary,  which 
A.n.303.  coincided  with  the  Eoman  festival  of  the  Termi- 
nalia,"'  was  appointed  (whether  from  accident  or 
design)  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  At  the 
earliest  dawn  of  day  the  Prsetorian  prsefect,*"  accompanied  by 
several  generals,  tribunes,  and  officere  of  the  revenue,  repaired 
to  the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  situated  on 
an  eminence  in  the  most  populous  and  beautiful  pai*t  of  the 
city.  The  doors  were  instantly  broken  open ;  they  rushed  into 
the  sanctuary ;  and  as  they  searched  iu  vain  for  some  visible 
object  of  worship,  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  committing  to  the  flames  the  volumes  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  ministers  of  Diocletian  were  followed  by  a  numerous 
body  of  guards  and  pioneers,  who  marched  in  order  of  battle, 
and  were  provided  with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  de- 
struction of  fortified  cities.    By  their  incessant  labor,  a  sacred 

**•  The  only  circnmstance  which  we  can  discover  is  the  devotion  and  jealoosj 
of  the  mother  of  Galerios.  She  is  described  by  Lactantias  as  '*  Deorum  montium 
cnltrix ;  mnlier  admodam  snperstitiosa."  She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  son, 
and  was  offended  by  the  disregard  of  some  of  her  Christian  servants. 

^**  The  worship  and  festival  of  the  god  Terminus  are  elegantly  illastrated  by 
M.  de  Boze,  M^m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  50. 

^^  In  oar  only  MS.  of  Lactantias  we  read  pro/ectus  ;  but  reason,  and  the  an- 
thority  of  all  the  critics,  allow  us,  instead  of  that  word,  which  destroys  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  to  substitute  prafectut, 

II.— 15 
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edifice,  which  towered  above  the  imperial  palace,  and  had  long 
excited  the  indignation  and  envy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  in  a 
few  hours  levelled  with  the  ground/" 

The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  persecution  was  pub- 
lished;"* and  though  Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the  eflfiision 
The  first  edict  ^^  blood,  had  moderated  the  fury  of  Galerius,  who 
cSristums?  proposed  that  every  one  refusing  to  offer  sacrifice 
February  24.  ghonld  immediately  be  burned  alive,  the  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  might  be  deemed 
suflSciently  rigorous  and  effectual.  It  was  enacted  that  their 
churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  should  be  demol- 
ished to  their  foundations ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  was 
denounced  against  all  who  should  presume  to  hold  any  secret 
assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  The  philos- 
ophers, who  now  assumed  the  unworthy  oflBce  of  directing  the 
blind  zeal  of  persecution,  had  diligently  studied  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  as  they  were  not 
ignorant  that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  faith  were  sup 
posed  to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  of  the 
evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles,  they  most  probably  suggested 
the  order  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters  should  deliver  all 
their  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  who 
were  commanded,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  burn  them 
in  a  public  and  solemn  manner.  By  the  same  edict,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  was  at  once  confiscated;  and  the  several 
parts  of  which  it  might  consist  were  either  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  united  to  the  imperial  domain,  bestowed  on  the  cities 
and  corporations,  or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  rapacious 
courtiers.  After  taking  such  eflfectual  measures  to  abolish  the 
worship  and  to  dissolve  the  government  of  the  Christians,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  subject  to  the  most  intolerable  hard- 
ships the  condition  of  those  perverse  individuals  who  should 
still  reject  the  religion  of  nature,  of  Eome,  and  of  their  an- 

"*  Lactantias  (de  M.  P.  c.  12)  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  destraction  of 
the  church. 

'"*  Mosheim  (p.  922-926),  from  many  scattered  passages  of  Lactantius  and  Euse- 
hins,  has  collected  a  very  just  and  accurate  notion  of  this  edict;  though  he  sonie- 
times  deviates  into  conjecture  and  refinement. 
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cestors.  Persons  of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  honors  or  employments ;  slaves  were  forever  de- 
prived of  the  hopes  of.  freedom ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  judges 
were  authorized  to  hear  and  to  determine  every  action  that 
was  brought  against  a  Christian.  But  the  Christians  were  not 
permitted  to  complain  of  any  injury  which  they  themselves 
had  suffered ;  and  thus  those  unfortunate  sectaries  were  ex- 
posed to  the  severity,  while  they  were  excluded  from  the  ben- 
efits, of  public  justice.  This  new  species  of  martyrdom,  so 
painful  and  lingering,  so  obscure  and  ignominious,  was  per- 
haps the  most  proper  to  weary  the  constancy  of  the  faithful ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  passions  and  interest  of  man- 
kind were  disposed  on  this  occasion  to  second  the  designs  of 
the  emperors.  But  the  policy  of  a  well-ordered  government 
must  sometimes  have  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Christians ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Boman  princes  entirely 
to  remove  the  apprehension  of  punishment,  or  to  connive  at 
every  act  of  fraud  and  violence,  without  exposing  their  own 
authority  and  the  rest  of  their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming 
dangers.*** 

This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  of  Nicomedia,  before  it  was  torn  down 

by  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  who  expressed  at  the 
tohmentof  a    same  time,  by  the  bitterest  invectives,  his  contempt 

as  well  as  abhorrence  for  such  impious  and  tyran- 
nical governors.  His  offence,  according  to  the  mildest  laws, 
amounted  to  treason  and  deserved  death.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and  education,  those  circum- 
stances could  serve  only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  burned, 
or  rather  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his  executioners,  zealous 
to  revenge  the  personal  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of  cruelty,  without  be- 
ing able  to  subdue  his  patience  or  to  alter  the  steady  and  in- 

'"  Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  I.  practised,  with  great  saccess,  the  same 
mode  of  persecntion  against  the  clergy  of  England.  See  Home's  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  300,  last  4to  edition. 
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suiting  smile  which,  in  his  dying  agonies,  he  still  preserved  in 
his  countenance.  The  Christians,  though  they  confessed  that 
his  conduct  had  not  been  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervor  of  his  zeal ;  and  the  ex- 
cessive commendations  which  they  lavished  on  the  memory  of 
their  hero  and  martyr  contributed  to  fix  a  deep  impression  of 
terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of  Diocletian.'** 

His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  danger  from 
which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.     Within  fifteen  days  the 

palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  even  the  bedchamber  of 
palace  of  Nic-  Dioclctiau,  wcrc  twice  in  fiames;  and  though  both 
puted  to  the    timcs  thcv  wcrc  extinguished  w^ithout  any  material 

damage,  the  singular  repetition  of  the  nre  was  just- 
ly considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it  had  not  been  the  ef- 
fect of  chance  or  negligence.  The  suspicion  naturally  fell  on 
the  Christians ;  and  it  was  suggested,  with  some  degree  of 
probability,  that  those  desperate  fanatics,  provoked  by  their 
present  sufferings,  and  apprehensive  of  impending  calamities, 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their  faithful  brethren,  the 
eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against  the  lives  of  two  emperors  whom 
they  detested  as  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Church  of 
God.  Jealousy  and  resentment  prevailed  in  every  breast,  but 
especially  in  that  of  Diocletian.  A  great  number  of  persons, 
distinguished  either  by  the  offices  which  they  had  filled  or  by 
the  favor  which  they  had  enjoyed,  were  thrown  into  prison. 
Every  mode  of  torture  was  put  in  practice,  and  the  court  as 
well  as  city  was  polluted  with  many  bloody  executions.*"  But 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extort  any  discovery  of  this  mys- 
terious transaction,  it  seems  incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume 
the  innocence  or  to  admire  the  resolution  of  the  sufferers.    A 

'^  Lactantiufl  only  calls  him  ''quidam,  etsi  non  recte,  magno  tamen  aniroo,"etc, 
M.  P.  c.  13.  Easebius  (1.  viii.  c.  5)  adonis  him  with  secular  honors.  Neither  has 
condescended  to  mention  his  name,  bat  the  Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under 
that  of  John.     See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccl^s.  torn.  y.  part  ii.  p.  820. 

^^  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  18, 14  [14, 15].  '*  Potentissimi  qaondam  Eanuchi  ne- 
cati,  per  qaos  Palatinm  et  ipse  constabat."  Eusebins  (1.  viii.  c.  6)  mentions  the 
cruel  executions  of  the  eanuchs  Gorgonins  and  Dorotheas,  and  of  Anthimus,  Bish- 
op of  Nicomedia ;  and  both  those  writers  describe,  in  a  vague  bat  tragical  manner, 
the  horrid  scenes  which  were  acted  even  in  the  imperial  presence. 
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few  days  afterwards,  Galerius  hastily  withdrew  himself  from 
Nicomedia,  declaring  that  if  he  delayed  his  departure  from 
that  devoted  palace,  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of 
the  Christians.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from  whom  alone 
we  derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  persecu- 
tion, are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  fears  and  danger  of 
the  emperors.  Two  of  these  writers,  a  prince  and  a  rhetori- 
cian, were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.  The  one 
ascribes  it  to  lightning  and  the  divine  wrath,  the  other  affirms 
that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Galerius  himself.*** 

As  the  edict  against  the  Christians  was  designed  for  a  gen- 
eral law  of  the  whole  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius, 
Execution  of  though  they  might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were 
the  first  edict,  assured  of  the  concurrence,  of  the  Western  princes, 
it  would  appear  more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy  that 
the  governors  of  all  the  provinces  should  have  received  secret 
instructions  to  publish,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  this  decla- 
ration of  war  within  their  respective  departments.  It  was  at 
least  to  be  expected  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  high- 
ways and  established  posts  would  have  enabled  the  emperors 
to  transmit  their  orders  with  the  utmost  despatch  from  the 
palace  of  Nicomedia  to  the  extremities  of  the  fioman  world ; 
and  that  they  would  not  have  suffered  fifty  days  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  edict  was  published  in  Syria,  and  near  four  months 
before  it  was  signified  to  the  cities  of  Africa.*"  This  delay 
may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautions  temper  of  Diocletian, 
who  had  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  measures  of  perse- 
cution, and  who  was  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment  under 

*^  See  Lactantius,  Easebius,  and  Constantine,  ad  Coetum  Sanctorum,  c.  xxv. 
Eusebins  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  caase  of  this  fire.' 
m  'nuemont,  M^moires  EccMs.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  48. 


*  As  the  history  of  these  times  affords  us  no  example  of  any  attempts  made  by 
the  Christians  against  their  persecutors,  we  have  no  reason,  not  the  slightest  proh- 
ability,  to  attribute  to  them  the  fire  in  the  palace ;  and  the  authority  of  Constan- 
tino and  Lactantius  remains  to  explain  it.  M.  de  Tillemont  has  shown  how  they 
can  be  reconciled  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  Vie  de  Diocletian,  xix.). — G.  Had  it 
been  done  by  a  Christian,  it  would  probably  have  been  a  fanatic,  who  would  have 
avowed  and  gloried  in  it.  Tillemont^s  supposition  that  the  fire  was  first  caused  by 
lightning,  and  fed  and  increased  by  the  malice  of  Gralerins,  seems  singularly  im- 
probable.— M, 
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his  more  immediate  eye  before  he  gave  way  to  the  disorders 
and  discontent  which  it  must  inevitably  occasion  in  the  distant 
provinces.  At  first,  indeed,  the  magistrates  were  restrained 
from  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  the  use  of  every  other  severity 
was  permitted,  and  even  recommended  to  their  zeal ;  nor 
could  the  Christians,  though  they  cheerfully  resigned  the  or- 
naments of  their  churches,  resolve  to  interrupt  their  religious 
assemblies,  or  to  deliver  their  sacred  books  to  the  flames.  The 
pious  obstinacy  of  Felix,  an  African  bishop,  appears  to  have 
embarrassed  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  government. 
The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the  proconsul. 
The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the  Praetorian  prsefect  of 
Italy;  and  Felix,  who  disdained  even  to  give  an  evasive  an- 
swer, was  at  length  beheaded  at  Yenusia,  in  Lucania,  a  place 
on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred  fame.*"  This 
precedent,  and  perhaps  some  imperial  rescript  which  was  is- 
sued in  consequence  of  it,  appeared  to  authorize  the  governors 
of  provinces  in  punishing  with  death  the  refusal  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books.  There  were  undoubt- 
edly many  persons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  crown  of  martyrdom;  but  there  were  likewise  too 
many  who  purchased  an  ignominious  life  by  discovering  and 
betraying  the  Holy  Scripture  into  the  hands  of  infidels.  A 
great  number  even  of  bishops  and  presbyters  acquired,  by  this 
criminal  compliance,  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  TraditoTs;  and 
their  offence  was  productive  of  much  present  scandal  and  of 
much  future  discord  in  the  African  Church."' 

The  copies  as  well  as  the  versions  of  Scripture  were  already 
so  multiplied  in  the  empire  that  the  most  severe  inquisition 
Demolition  of  could  uo  longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  conse- 
thechurchca.  qucnccs,  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes 
which,  in  every  congregation,  were  preserved  for  public  use 
required  the  consent  of  some  treacherous  and  unworthy  Chris- 

**•  See  the  Acta  Sincera  of  Rainart,  p.  863 ;  those  of  Felix  of  Thibara,  or  Tibinr, 
appear  mach  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editions,  which  afford  a  lirely  speci- 
men of  legendary  license. 

^**  See  the  first  book  of  Optatos  of  Milevis  agninst  the  Donatists.  Paris,  1700, 
edit.  Dupin.    He  lived  under  the  i*eign  of  Valens. 
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tians.  But  the  rain  of  the  churches  was  easily  effected  by  the 
authority  of  the  government  and  by  the  labor  of  the  pagans. 
In  some  provinces,  however,  the  magistrates  contented  them- 
selves with  shutting  up  the  places  of  religious  worship.  In 
others  they  more  literally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
edict ;  and,  after  taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the 
pulpit,  which  they  burned,  as  it  were,  in  a  funeral  pile,  they 
completely  demolished  the  remainder  of  the  edifice."'  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  melancholy  occasion  that  we  should  apply  a 
very  remarkable  story,  which  is  related  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  variety  and  improbability  that  it  serves  rather  to  ex- 
cite than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In  a  small  town  in  Phrygia, 
of  whose  name  as  well  as  situation  we  are  left  ignorant,  it 
should  seem  that  the  magistrates  and  the  body  of  the  people 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith;  and  as  some  resistance 
might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution  of  the  edict,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  was  supported  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  the  citizens  threw 
themselves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution  either  of  de- 
fending by  arms  that  sacred  edifice  or  of  perishing  in  its  ruins. 
They  indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permission  which 
was  given  them  to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by  their 
obstinate  ref  nsal,  set  fire  to  the  bailding  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
sumed, by  this  extraordinary  kind  of  martyrdom,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Phrygians  with  their  wives  and  children."* 
Some  slight  disturbances,  though  they  were  suppressed  al- 


***  The  ancient  monaments  published  at  the  end  of  Optatas,  p.  261,  etc. ^de- 
scribe, in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the  gOTernore  in  the 
destruction  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute  inventory  of  the  plate,  etc.,  which 
they  found  in  them.  That  of  the  church  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant  It 
consisted  of  two  chalices  of  gold  and  six  of  silver ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven  lamps, 
all  likewise  of  silver,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils  and  wearing  apparel. 

'"'  Lactantins  (Institut  Divin.  y.  11)  confines  the  calamity  to  the  conventicidum, 
with  its  congregation.  Ensebius  (viii.  11)  extends  it  to  a  whole  city,  and  intro- 
duces something  veiy  like  a  reguhir  siege.  His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rufinus, 
adds  the  important  circumstance  of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  re- 
tiring from  thence.  As  Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isauria,  it  is  possible 
that  the  restless  temper  of  those  independent  barbarians  may  have  contributed  to 
this  misfortune. 
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most  as  soon  as  excited,  in  Syria  and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia, 
snbfleqnent  afforded  the  enemies  of  the  Church  a  very  plausible 
cdicifi.  occasion  to  insinuate  that  those  troubles  had  been 

secretly  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who  had 
already  forgotten  their  ostentatious  professions  of  passive  and 
unlimited  obedience."'  The  resentment  or  the  fears  of  Dio- 
cletian at  length  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration which  he  had  hitherto  preserved,  and  he  declared,  in  a 
series  of  cruel  edicts,  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  Christian 
name.  By  the  first  of  these  edicts  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces were  directed  to  apprehend  all  persons  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order ;  and  the  prisons  destined  for  the  vilest  criminals 
were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  presbyters,  dea- 
cons, readers,  and  exorcists.  By  a  second  edict  the  magistrates 
were  commanded  to  employ  every  method  of  severity  which 
might  reclaim  them  from  their  odious  superstition  and  oblige 
them  to  return  to  the  established  worship  of  the  gods.  This 
rigorous  order  was  extended,  by  a  subsequent  edict,  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  who  were  exposed  to  a  violent  and 
general  persecution."*  Instead  of  those  salutary  restraints 
which  had  required  the  direct  and  solemn  testimony  of  an  ac- 
cuser, it  became  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  imperi- 
al oflScers  to  discover,  to  pursue,  and  to  torment  the  most  ob- 
noxious among  the  faithful.  Heavy  penalties  were  denounced 
against  all  who  should  presume  to  save  a  proscribed  sectary 
from  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods  and  of  the  emperors. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  law,  the  virtuous 
courage  of  many  of  the  pagans,  in  concealing  their  friends  or 
relations,  affords  an  honorable  proof  that  the  rage  of  super- 

'"  Easebins,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  some  probability)  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  Libanius ;  and  that  it  was  a 
rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius,  who,  with  only  five  hundred  men,  seized 
Antioch,  and  might  perhaps  allure  the  Christians  by  the  promise  of  religious  tol- 
eration. From  Eusebius  (1.  ix.  c.  8),  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Ar- 
men.  1.  ii.  77,  etc.))  it  may  be  inferrod  that  Christianity  was  already  introduced  into 
Armenia. 

^''  See  Mosheiro,  p.  938 ;  the  text  of  Eusebius  very  plainly  shows  that  the  gov- 
ernors, whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restrained,  by  the  new  laws,  could  punish 
with  death  the  most  obstinate  Christians  as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 
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stition  had  not  extingaished  in  their  minds  the  Bentiments  of 
nature  and  humanity.*" 

Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  his  edicts  against  the 

Christians  than,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  to 

other  hands  the  work  of  persecution,  he  divested 

Generalidea     _,  ^n     e    ^       •  -i  i  mii 

oftheperae-    himself  of  the  imperial  purple.    The  character  and 

cation  .^      ^.  I.  1  .  11  -I 

Situation  of  his  colleagues  and  successors  sometimes 
urged  them  to  enforce,  and  sometimes  inclined  them  to  sus- 
pend, the  execution  of  these  rigorous  laws ;  nor  can  we  acquire 
a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this  important  period  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  unless  we  separately  consider  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  during  the  space 
of  ten  years  which  elapsed  between  the  first  edicts  of  Diocle- 
tian and  the  final  peace  of  the  Church. 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantius  was  averse  to 
the  oppression  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.  The  principal  offi- 
.    ^  ^        ces  of  his  palace  were  exercised  by  Christians.    He 

In  the  West-  '-  *' 

em  provinces  loved  their  pcrsous,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  en- 
stantiasand    tcrtaiucd  uot  auv  dislikc  to  their  religious  princi- 

Constantine;  •'  o  x' 

pies.  But  as  long  as  Constantius  remained  in  the 
subordinate  station  of  Csesar,  it  was  not  in  his  power  openly  to 
reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  or  to  disobey  the  commands  of 
Maximian.  His  authority  contributed,  however,  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  which  he  pitied  and  abhorred.  He  consented 
with  reluctance  to  the  ruin  of  the  churches,  but  he  ventured 
to  protect  the  Christians  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  pop- 
ulace and  from  the  rigor  of  the  laws.  The  provinces  of  Gaul 
(under  which  we  may  probably  include  those  of  Britain)  were 
indebted  for  the  singular  tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed  to 
the  gentle  interposition  of  their  sovereign."*  But  Datianus, 
the  president  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated  either  by  zeal  or 
policy,  chose  rather  to  execute  the  public  edicts  of  the  emper- 
ors than  to  understand  the  secret  intentions  of  Constantius ; 

»•*  Athanasius,  p.  833,  apud  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  90. 

*"  Ensebius,  1.  viii.  c.  13.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  15.  Dodwell  (Diwertat.  Cy- 
prian, xi.  76)  represents  them  as  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Bat  the  former  evi- 
dently speaks  of  Constantios  in  the  station  of  CfBsar,  and  the  latter  of  the  same 
prince  in  the  rank  of  Aagnstus. 
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and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  provincial  administra- 
tion was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  few  martyrs."*  The  ele- 
vation of  Oonstantius  to  the  supreme  and  independent  dignity 
of  Augustus  gave  a  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  virtues, 
and  the  shortness  of  his  reign  did  not  prevent  him  from  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  toleration  of  which  he  left  the  precept 
and  the  example  to  his  son  Constantine.  His  fortunate  son, 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  accession  declaring  himself  the 
protector  of  the  Church,  at  length  deserved  the  appellation  of 
the  first  emperor  who  publicly  professed  and  established  the 
Christian  religion.  The  motives  of  his  conversion,  as  they 
may  variously  be  deduced  from  benevolence,  from  policy, 
from  conviction,  or  from  remorse,  and  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  which,  under  his  powerful  influence  and  that  of 
his  sons,  rendered  ChristianilR  the  reigning  religion  of  the 
Koman  empire,  will  form  a  veiy  interesting  and  important 
chapter  in  the  third  volume  of  this  history.  At  present  it 
may  be  suflScient  to  observe  that  every  victory  of  Constantine 
was  productive  of  some  relief  or  benefit  to  the  Church. 

The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced  a  short  but 
violent  persecution.  The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were 
in  Italy  and  Btrictly  and  cheerfully  executed  by  his  associate 
Mari^ian^*'  Maximiau,  who  had  long  hated  the  Christians,  and 
andseverua;  ^j^^  delighted  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the  persecution  the  two  emper- 
ors met  at  Kome  to  celebrate  their  triumph ;  several  oppress- 
ive laws  appear  to  have  issued  from  their  secret  consultations, 
and  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates  was  animated  by  the 
presence  of  their  sovereigns.  After  Diocletian  had  divested 
himself  of  the  purple,  Italy  and  Africa  were  administered  un- 

^^  Datianas  is  mentioned  in  Grater's  Inscriptions  as  having  determined  the  lim- 
its between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia  and  those  of  Ebora,  both  cities  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Lnsitania.  If  we  recollect  the  neighborhood  of  those  places  to  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  we  may  suspect  that  the  celebrated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that  name 
has  been  inaccurately  assigned  by  Frudentius,  etc.,  to  Saragossa  or  Yalentia.  See 
the  pompous  history  of  his  sufferings  in  the  M^moires  de  Tillemont,  touL  y.  part 
ii.  p.  58-85.  Some  critics  ara  of  opinion  that  the  department  of  Oonstantius,  as 
Cffisar,  did  not  include  Spain,  which  still  continued  under  the  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion of  Maximian. 
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der  the  name  of  Severus,  and  were  exposed,  without  defence, 
to  the  implacable  resentment  of  his  master  Galerins.  Among 
the  martyrs  of  Eome,  Adauctus  deserves  the  notice  of  poster- 
ity. He  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  and  had  raised  him- 
self, through  the  snccessive  honors  of  the  palace,  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  treasurer  of  the  private  demesnes.  Adauctus 
is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only  person  of  rank  and 
distinction  who  appears  to  have  suffered  death  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  general  persecution.*" 

The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  restored  peace  to  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and  the  same  tyrant  who  op- 
nnderMaxen-  prcssed  cvcry  Other  class  of  his  subjects  showed 
^^«  himself  just,  humane,  and  even  partial,  towards  the 

afflicted  Christians.  He  depended  on  their  gratitude  and  af- 
fection, and  very  naturaUy  presumed  that  the  injuries  which 
they  had  suffered,  and  the  dangers  which  they  still  apprehend- 
ed, from  his  most  inveterate  enemy  would  secure  the  fidelity 
of  a  party  already  considerable  by  their  numbers  and  opu- 
lence.'*' Even  the  conduct  of  Maxentius  towards  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Carthage  may  be  considered  as  the  proof  of  his 
toleration,  since  it  is  probable  that  the  most  orthodox  princes 
would  adopt  the  same  measures  with  regard  to  their  estab- 
lished clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former  of  those  prelates,  had 
thrown  the  capital  into  confusion  by  the  severe  penance  which 
he  imposed  on  a  great  number  of  Christians  who,  during  the 
late  persecution,  had  renounced  or  dissembled  their  religion. 
The  rage  of  faction  broke  out  in  frequent  and  violent  sedi- 
tions; the  blood  of  the  faithful  was  shed  by  each  other's 
hands ;  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whose  prudence  seems  to 
have  been  less  eminent  than  his  zeal,  was  found  to  be  the  only 
measure  capable  of  restoring  peace  to  the  distracted  Church  of 

"^  Eusebias,  1.  viii.  ell.  Gruter,  Inscrip.  p.  1 171,  No.  18.  Rufinns  has  mis- 
taken the  office  of  Adaactns,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  martyrdom.* 

'"  Ensebias,  1.  viii.  c.  14.  But  as  Maxentius  was  ranqaished  by  Constantine,  it 
suited  the  purpose  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  death  among  those  of  the  persecutors. 


*  M.  Guizot  suggests  the  powerful  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  Dorothens,  Gorgoni- 
ns,  and  Andrew,  admitted  by  Gibbon  himself  to  have  been  put  to  death,  p.  271. 
— M.  , 
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Home."*  The  behavior  of  Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  still  more  reprehensible.  A  deacon  of  that 
city  had  published  a  libel  against  the  emperor.  The  offender 
took  refuge  in  the  episcopal  palace,  and,  though  it  was  some- 
what early  to  advance  any  claims  of  ecclesiastical  immunities, 
the  bishop  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  officers  of  justice. 
For  this  treasonable  resistance  Mensurius  was  summoned  to 
court,  and,  instead  of  receiving  a  legal  sentence  of  death  or 
banishment,  he  was  permitted,  after  a  short  examination,  to 
return  to  his  diocese.""  Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius,  that,  whenever  they  were  de- 
sirous of  procuring  for  their  own  use  any  bodies  of  martyrs, 
they  were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  East.  A  story  is  related  of  Aglae,  a  Roman 
lady,  descended  from  a  consular  family,  and  possessed  of  so 
ample  an  estate  that  it  required  the  management  of  seventy- 
three  stewards.  Among  these  Boniface  was  the  favorite  of 
his  mistress,  and,  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with  devotion,  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  was  admitted  to  share  her  bed.  Her  fortune 
enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire  of  obtaining  some  sa- 
cred relics  from  the  East.  She  intrusted  Boniface  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  gold  and  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics,  and 
her  lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and  three  covered 
chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage  as  far  as  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.*" 

'~  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  found  in  Gruter,  Inscrip.  p.  1172,  Ko.  3,  and 
it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  history.  MarcelUnus  and  Marcellus,  whose 
names  follow  in  the  list  of  popes,  are  supposed  by  many  critics  to  be  different  per- 
sons ;  but  the  learned  Abb^  de  Longuerue  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same. 

Veridicus  rector  lapsis  quia  crimina  flere 

Pra^dixit  miseris,  fuit  omnibus  hostis  amarus. 

Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium ;  sequitur  discord ia,  lites, 

Seditio,  csedes ;  solvuntur  foedera  pads. 

Crimen  ob  alterius,  Christum  qui  in  pace  negavit 

Finibus  expulsus  patriae  est  feritate  Tyranni. 

Hsec  breviter  Damasus  voluit  comperta  referre : 

Marcelli  popolus  meritum  cognoscere  posset. 

We  may  observe  that  Damasus  was  made  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  366. 
""  Optatus  contr.  Douatist.  1.  i.  c.  17, 18. 
"^  The  Acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in  miracles  and  dec- 
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The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  first  and  principal 
author  of  the  persecution,  was  formidable  to  those  Christians 
.  «,  .         whom  their  misfortunes  had  placed  within  the  lim- 

in  niyricnm      ,  -,.,..  i»i..ii 

and  the  East,  its  of  his  dommious  I  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 

under  Gale-        _  '  .  i  n  t         i 

rinaandMax-  that  many  persons  of  a  middle  rank,  who  were  not 
confined  by  the  chains  either  of  wealth  or  of  pov- 
erty, very  frequently  deserted  their  native  country,  and  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  West.  As  long  as  he  com- 
manded only  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Illyricum,  he  could 
with  diflSculty  either  find  or  make  a  considerable  number  of 
martyrs  in  a  warlike  country  which  had  entertained  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Gospel  with  more  coldness  and  reluctance  than 
any  other  part  of  the  empire."'  But  when  Galerius  had  ob- 
tained the  supreme  power  and  the  government  of  the  East,  he 
indulged  in  their  fullest  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty,  not  only 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which  acknowledged  his 
immediate  jurisdiction,  but  in  those  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  where  Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclination  by  yield- 
ing a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  stern  commands  of  his  bene- 
factor."' The  frequent  disappointments  of  his  ambitious 
views,  the  experience  of  six  years  of  persecution,  and  the  salu- 
tary reflections  which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length  convinced  him  that 
the  most  violent  eflEorts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to  extir- 
pate a  whole  people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices. 

iamation,  are  published  by  ^Ruinart  (p.  283-291),  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from 
the  aothority  of  very  ancient  manuscripts." 

"'  During  the  four  first  centuries  there  exist  few  traces  of  either  bishops  or  bish- 
oprics in  the  Western  Illyricum.  It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  Primate 
of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province. 
See  the  Geographia  Sacra  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p.  68-76,  with  the  observations 
of  Lucas  Holstenins. 

"'  The  eighth  book  of  Eusebins,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concerning  the  nwr- 
tyrs  of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  persecution  of  Galerius  and  Maximin. 
The  general  lamentations  with  which  Lactantius  opens  the  fifth  book  of  his  Divine 
Institutions  allude  to  their  cruelty. 


*  Sir  D.  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes)  calls  the  story  of  Aglie  and  Boniface  as  of 
equal  authority  with  our  popular  histories  of  Whittington  and  Hickathrift. — Chris- 
tian Antiquities,  ii.  64. — M. 
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Desirous  of  repairing  the  mifichief  that  he  had  occasioned,  he 
published  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  lidnins  and  Con- 
stantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompons  recital  of  the 
imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner: 

^  Among  the  important  cares  which  hare  oocnpied  onr  mind 
for  the  utility  and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was  onr  in- 
<H]eda»  pub-  tcntion  to  conect  and  re-establish  all  things  accord- 
Si^oftoie-  ^S  ^  *^®  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the 
'****^  Bomans.    We  were  particukrly  desirous  of  reclaim- 

ing into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature  the  deluded  Christians 
who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  ceremonies  instituted  by 
their  fathers,  and,  presumptuously  despising  the  practice  of  an- 
tiquity, had  invented  extravagant  laws  and  opinions  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  collected  a  various 
society  from  the  different  provinces  of  our  empire.  The  edicts 
which  we  have  published  to  enforce  the  worship  of  the  gods 
having  exposed  many  of  the  Christians  to  danger  and  distress, 
many  having  suffered  death,  and  many  more,  who  still  persist 
in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  destitute  of  any  public  exer- 
cise of  religion,  we  are  disposed  to  extend  to  those  unhappy 
men  the  effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.  We  permit  them, 
therefore,  freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  as- 
semble in  their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molestation,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the  establish- 
ed laws  and  government.  By  another  rescript  we  shall  signi- 
fy our  intentions  to  the  judges  and  magistrates,  and  we  hope 
that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore  for  our  safety  and  pros- 
perity, for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic.""*  It  is 
not  usually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestoes  that  we 
should  search  for  the  real  character  or  the  secret  motives  of 

^''*  Eusebins  (1.  viii.  c.  17)  has  given  ns  a  Greek  version,  and  Lactantius  (de  M. 
P.  c.  84)  the  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  edict.  Neither  of  these  writers 
seems  to  recollect  how  directly  it  contradicts  whatever  they  have  just  afiSrmed  of 
the  remorse  and  repentance  of  Galerius.* 

*  But  Gibbon  has  answered  this  by  his  jnst  observation  that  it  is  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  edicts  and  manifestoes  that  we  should  search  for  the  secret  motiTea  of 
princes.— M. 
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princes ;  but  as  these  were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor,  his 
situation,  perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cerity. 

When  Galerios  subscribed  this  edict  of  toleration,  he  was 
well  assured  that  Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the  in- 
Peace  of  the  cliuatious  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any 
Church.  measures  in  favor  of  the  Christians  would  obtain 
the  approbation  of  Constantino.  But  the  emperor  would  not 
venture  to  insert  in  the  preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose 
consent  was  of  4;he  greatest  importance,  and  who  succeeded  a 
few  days  afterwards  to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six 
months,  however,  of  his  new  reign,  Maximin  aflEected  to  adopt 
the  prudent  counsels  of  his  predecessor ;  and  though  he  never 
condescended  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church  by  a 
public  edict,  Sabinus,  his  Prsetorian  praefect,  addressed  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  the  prov- 
inces, expatiating  on  the  imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the 
invincible  obstinacy  of  the  Christians,  and  directing  the  officers 
of  justice  to  cease  their  ineffectual  prosecutions,  and  to  connive 
at  the  secret  assemblies  of  those  enthusiasts.  In  consequence 
of  these  orders,  great  numbers  of  Christians  were  released 
from  prison  or  delivered  from  the  mines.  The  confessors, 
singing  hymns  of  triumph,  returned  into  their  own  countries, 
and  those  who  had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tempest  so- 
licited with  tears  of  repentance  their  readmission  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church."* 

But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  duration ;  nor  could 
the  Christians  of  the  East  place  any  confidence  in  the  charac- 
Maximin  ^^^  of  their  sovereign.  Cruelty  and  superstition 
nJS?w  tSr  WGre  the  ruling  passions  of  the  soul  of  Maximin. 
pereccQtion.  rpj^^  former  suggested  the  means,  the  latter  pointed 
out  the  objects,  of  persecution.  The  emperor  was  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  the  study  of  magic,  and  to  the  be- 
lief of  oracles.  The  prophets  or  philosophers,  whom  he  re- 
vered as  the  favorites  of  Heaven,  were  frequently  raised  to 
the  government  of  provinces  and  admitted  into  his  most  se- 

'^*  Eosebins,  L  ix.  c.  1.     He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  prsefect. 
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cret  councils.  They  easily  convinced  him  that  the  Christians 
had  been  indebted  for  their  victories  to  their  regular  disci- 
pline, and  that  the  weakness  of  polytheism  had  principally 
flowed  from  a  want  of  union  and  subordination  among  the 
ministers  of  religion.  A  system  of  government  was  therefore 
instituted,  which  was  evidently  copied  from  the  policy  of  jthe 
Church.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples 
were  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin,  and  the 
officiating  priests  of  the  various  deities  were  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  a  superior  pontiff  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop, 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  paganism.  These  pontiffs  ac- 
knowledged, in  their  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  me- 
tropolitans, or  high-priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himself.  A  white  robe 
was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity ;  and  these  new  prelates  were 
carefully  selected  from  the  most  noble  and  opulent  families. 
By  the  influence  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 
der, a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained,  par- 
ticularly from  the  cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tyre, 
which  artfully  represented  the  well-known  intentions  of  the 
court  as  the  general  sense  of  the  people ;  solicited  the  emper- 
or to  consult  the  laws  of  justice  rather  than  the  dictates  of 
his  clemency;  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Christians, 
and  humbly  prayed  that  those  impious  sectaries  might  at  least 
be  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
The  answer  of  Maximin  to  the  address  which  he  obtained 
from  the  citizens  of  Tyre  is  still  extant.  He  praises  their  zeal 
and  devotion  in  terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  descants  on  the 
obstinate  impiety  of  the  Christians,  and  betrays,  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  consents  to  their  banishment,  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  receiving,  rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obli- 
gation. The  priests  as  well  as  the  magistrates  were  empowei'ed 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  edicts,  which  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass ;  and  though  it  was  reconmiended  to  them  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory  Christians."' 

"'  See  Eosebius,  1.  viii.  c.  14, 1.  iz.  c  2-^.    Lactantias  de  M.  P.  c.  86.    These 
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The  Asiatic  Christians  had  everything  to  dread  from  the  se- 
verity of  a  bigoted  monarch  who  prepared  his  measures  of  vio- 
snd  of  the  lence  with  such  deliberate  policy.  But  a  few  months 
pereecotiona.  j^^^  scarcely  ekpscd  before  the  edicts  published  by 
the  two  Western  emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  The  civil  war  which  he  so  rashly 
undertook  against  Licinius  employed  all  his  attention,  and  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  Church  from 
the  last  and  most  implacable  of  her  enemies."^ 

In  this  general  view  of  the  persecution  which  was  first  au- 
thorized by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  I  have  purposely  refrain- 
Probabieao-  ^^  from  describing  the  particular  suflEerings  and 
roffSrfS^o^f  deaths  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  It  would  have 
Md^onSS-  ^^^  ^^  ®^y  ^^^j  ^^0°^  t'l®  history  of  Eusebius, 
°"-  from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius,  and  from  the 

most  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid  and  dis- 
gustful pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with  racks  and  scourges, 
with  iron  hooks  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with  all  the  variety  of 
tortures  which  fire  and  steel,  savage  beasts,  and  more  savage 
executioners,  could  inflict  on  the  human  body.  These  melan- 
choly scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  visions  and 
miracles,  destined  either  to  delay  the  death,  to  celebrate  the 
triumph,  or  to  discover  the  relics  of  those  canonized  saints 
who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ.  But  I  cannot  determine 
what  I  ought  to  transcribe  till  I  am  satisfied  how  much  I 
ought  to  believe.  The  gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians, 
Eusebius  himself,  indirectly  confesses  that  he  has  related  what- 
ever might  redound  to  the  glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed 
all  that  could  tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  religion."'    Such  an  ac- 

writera  agree  in  representing  the  arts  of  Maximin ;  but  the  former  relates  the  ex- 
ecution of  several  martyrs,  while  the  latter  expressly  affirms,  **occidi  serros  Dei 
▼etnit." 

"^  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of  toleration,  in 
which  he  imputes  all  the  severities  which  the  Christians  suffered  to  the  judges  and 
governors,  who  had  misunderstood  his  intentions.  See  the  edict  in  Eusebius,  1. 
ix.  c.  10. 

'^*  Such  is  the /air  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  in  Eusebius,  1.  viii. 
c.  2,  and  De  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  12.  The  prudence  of  the  historian  has  exposed 
his  own  character  to  censure  and  suspicion.     It  was  well  known  that  he  himself 

IL— 16 
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knowledgment  will  naturally  excite  a  suBpicion  tliat  a  writer 
who  has  so  openly  violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
history  has  not  paid  a  very  strict  regard  to  the  observance  of 
the  other ;  and  the  suspicion  will  derive  additional  credit  from 
the  character  of  Eusebius,  which  was  less  tinctured  with  cre- 
dulity and  more  practised  in  the  arts  of  courts  than  that  of 
almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  On  some  particular  occa- 
sions, when  the  magistrates  were  exasperated  by  some  personal 
motives  of  interest  or  resentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the  mar- 
tyrs urged  them  to  forget  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  perhaps 
of  decency,  to  overturn  the  altars,  to  pour  out  imprecations 
against  the  emperors,  or  to  strike  the  judge  as  he  sat  on  his 
tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed  that  every  mode  of  torture  which 
cruelty  could  invent  or  constancy  could  endure  was  exhausted 
on  those  devoted  victims.*''     Two  circumstances,  however, 

had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased  his  de- 
liverance by  some  dishonorable  compliance.^  The  reproach  was  nrged  in  his  life- 
time, and  even  in  his  presence,  at  the  Council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemont,  M^moires 
Eccldsiastiques,  tom.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67.^  | 

"*  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Taraclins  i 

and  his  companions  (Acta  Sincera,  Ruinart,  p.  419-448)  is  filled  with  strong  ex-  < 

preesions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which  could  not  fiul  of  irritating  the  mag- 


*  Historical  criticism  does  not  consist  in  rejecting  indiscriminately  all  the  £ficts 
which  do  not  agree  with  a  particular  system,  as  Gibbon  does  in  this  chapter,  in 
which,  except  at  the  last  extremity,  he  will  not  consent  to  believe  a  martyrdom. 
Authorities  are  to  be  weighed,  not  excluded  from  examination.  Now,  the  pagan 
historians  justify  in  many  places  the  details  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  historians  of  the  Church  concerning  the  tortures  endured  by  the  Christians. 
Census  reproaches  the  Christians  with  holding  their  assemblies  in  secret,  on  accoant 
of  the  fear  inspired  by  their  sufferings;  "for  when  you  are  an*ested,"  he  says, 
"you  are  dragged  to  punishment;  and,  before  yon  are  put  to  death,  yon  have  to 
suffer  all  kinds  of  tortures." — Origcn  cont.  Cels.  1.  i.  ii.  vi.  viii.  passim.  Libanius, 
the  panegyrist  of  Julian,  says,  while  speaking  of  the  Christians,  "Those  who  fol- 
lowed a  corrupt  religion  were  in  continual  apprehensions ;  they  feared  lest  Jnlian 
should  invent  tortures  still  more  refined  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  exposed 
before,  as  mutilation,  burning  alive,  etc. ;  for  the  emperors  had  inflicted  upon 
them  all  these  barbarities." — Lib.  Parent  in  Julian,  ap.  Fab.  BibL  Gnec.  No.  9, 
No.  58,  p.  283. —G. 

^  This  sentence  of  Gibbon  has  given  rise  to  several  learned  dissertations :  Moller, 
De  Fide  Eusebii  Ciesar,  etc. ,  Havniie,  1818.  Danzius,  De  Eusebio  Cses.  Hist.  £ccl. 
Scriptore,  ejusque  fide  historieft  rect^  aestimandft,  etc.,  Jens,  1815.  Kestner, 
Conunentatio  de  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccles.  Conditoris  Auctoritate  et  Fide,  etc.  See  also 
Reuterdahl,  De  Fontibus  HistorisB  Eccles.  Eusebianse,  Lond.  Goth.  1826.  Gibbon^s 
inference  may  appear  stronger  than  the  text  will  warrant,  yet  it  is  difficolt,  after 
reading  the  passages,  to  dismiss,  all  suspicion  of  partiality  fix>m  the  mind. — ^M. 
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have  been  unwarily  mentioned,  which  insinuate  that  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  Christians  who  had  been  apprehended  by 
tiie  oiBcers  of  justice  was  less  intolerable  than  it  is  usually  im- 
agined to  have  been.  1.  The  confessors  who  were  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines  were  permitted,  by  the  humanity  or  the 
negligence  of  their  keepers,  to  build  chapels,  and  freely  to  pro- 
fess their  religion  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary  habitations.*"* 
2.  The  bishops  were  obliged  to  check  and  to  censure  the  for- 
ward zeal  of  the  Christians,  who  voluntarily  threw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Some  of  these  were  per- 
sons oppressed  by  poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly  sought  to 
terminate  a  miserable  existence  by  a  glorious  death.  Others 
were  alhired  by  the  hope  that  a  diort  confinement  would  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  a  whole  life ;  and  others  again  were  actu- 
ated by  the  less  honorable  motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful 
subsistence,  and  perhaps  a  considerable  profit,  from  the  alms 
which  the  charity  of  the  faithful  bestowed  on  the  prisoners."* 
After  the  Church  had  triumphed  over  all  her  enemies,  the  in- 
terest as  well  as  vanity  of  the  captives  prompted  them  to  mag- 
nify the  merit  of  their  respective  suffering.  A  convenient  dis- 
tance of  time  or  place  gave  an  ample  scope  to  the  progress  of 
fiction ;  and  the  frequent  instances  which  might  be  alleged  of 
holy  martyrs  whose  wounds  had  been  instantly  healed,  whose 
strength  had  been  renewed,  and  whose  lost  members  had  mi- 
raculously been  restored,  were  extremely  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  every  difficulty  and  of  silencing  every 
objection.  The  most  extravagant  legends,  as  they  conduced 
to  the  honor  of  the  Church,  were  applauded  by  the  credulous 
multitude,  countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  at- 
tested by  the  suspicious  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and  imprisonment,  of  pain 


istrate.  The  behavior  of  ^desins  to  Hierocles,  Pnefect  of  Egjp^  ^^^  ^'iU  more 
extraordinary.  Aoyotg  n  cat  ipyotg  rhv  StKatrri^v . . .  mpiPoKutv. — Enseb.  de  Mar- 
tyr. Palestin.  c.  5. 

*"  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13. 

"*  Augustin.  CoUat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  c.  18,  ap.  Tillemont,  Mdmoires  Eccle'- 
siastiqaes,  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  43.  The  controTersy  with  the  Donatists  has  reflected 
some,  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on  the  history  of  the  African  Chorch. 
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and  torture,  are  so  easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  the  pen- 
Namber  of  ^il  of  an  artful  orator '  that  we  are  naturally  induced 
martyrs.  ^^  inquire  into  a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stub- 
born kind — the  number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  in  con- 
sequence of  the  edicts  published  by  Diocletian,  his  associates, 
and  his  successors.  The  recent  legendaries  record  whole  ar- 
mies and  cities  which  were  at  once  swept  away  by  the  undis- 
tinguishing  rage  of  persecution.  The  more  ancient  writers 
content  themselves  with  pouring  out  a  liberal  effusion  of  loose 
and  tragical  invectives,  without  condescending  to  ascertain  the 
precise  number  of  those  persons  who  were  permitted  to  seal 
with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  history 
of  Eusebius  it  may,  however,  be  collected  that  only  nine  bish- 
ops were  punished  with  death ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  his 
particular  enumeration  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no 
more  than  ninety-two  Christians  were  entitled  to  that  honor- 
able appellation.*"  As  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  degree 
of  episcopal  zeal  and  courage  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  draw  any  useful  inferences  from  the  for- 
mer of  these  facts ;  but  the  latter  may  serve  to  justify  a  very 

^^  Eusebius  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13.  He  closes  his  naiTation  by  assuring  us 
that  these  were  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  in  Palestine  during  the  whole  coarse  of 
the  persecution.  The  ninth  chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  which  relates  to  the  province 
of  Thebais,  in  Egypt,  may  seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation ;  but  it 
will  only  lead  us  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historian.  Choosing  for 
the  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  the  most  remote  and  sequestered  country 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates  that  in  Theliais  from  ten  to  one  hundred  persons 
had  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same  day.  But  when  he  proceeds  to 
mention  his  own  journey  into  Egypt,  his  language  insensibly  becomes  more  cau- 
tious and  moderate.  Instead  of  a  large  but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of  manj 
Christians  (xXctovc),  and  most  artfully  selects  two  ambiguous  words  (jLoropritTa/Ky 
and  vvofuivavrac)  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had  seen  or  what  lie  had 
heard ;  either  the  expectation  or  the  execution  of  the  punishment.  Having  thns 
provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  commits  the  equivocal  passage  to  his  readers  and 


*  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  of  an  author  committing  so  deliberately 
the  fault  which  he  reprobates  so  strongly  in  others.  What  is  the  dexterous  man- 
agement of  the  more  inartificial  historians  of  Christianity,  in  exaggerating  the  num- 
bers of  the  martyi-s,  compared  to  the  unfair  address  with  which  Gibbon  here  qui- 
etly dismisses  from  the  account  all  the  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  which 
fell  short  of  death  ?  The  reader  may  refer  to  the  twelfth  chapter  (book  viii.)  of 
Eusebius  for  the  description  and  for  the  scenes  of  these  tortures. — M. 
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important  and  probable  conclusion.  According  to  the  distri- 
bution of  Roman  provinces,  Palestine  may  be  considered  as 
the  sixteenth  part  of  the  Eastern  empire  ;*"  and  since  there 
were  some  governors  who,  from  a  real  or  affected  clemency, 
had  preserved  their  hands  unstained  with  the  blood  of  the 
faithful,***  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  country  which 
had  given  birth  to  Christianity  produced  at  least  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  death  within  the  dominions 
of  Galerius  and  Maximin.  The  whole  might  consequently 
amount  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  a  number  which,  if  it  is  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  ten  years  of  the  persecution,  will  al- 
low an  annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  martyrs. 
Allotting  the  same  proportion  to  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Afri- 
ca, and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years, 
the  rigor  of  the  penal  laws  was  either  suspended  or  abolished, 
the  multitude  of  Christians  in  the  Koman  empire  on  whom  a 
capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judicial  sentence  will  be 
reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand  persons.  Since 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Christians  were  more  numerous, 
and  their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former  persecution,  this  prob- 
able and  moderate  computation  may  teach  us  to  estimate  the 
number  of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  important  purpose  of  introducing  Christianity 
into  the  world. 

"We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  truth  which 
obtrudes  itself  on  the  reluctant  mind :  that,  even  ad- 

Conclnsion.  .     .  .  _  ,       .       .  .  .  n     i     ^^  i  . 

mittmg,  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  his- 

translators,  justly  conceiving  that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to  prefer  the  most 
favorable  sense.  There  was  perhaps  some  malice  in  the  remark  of  Theodorus 
Metochita,  that  all  who,  like  Ensebins,  had  been  conversant  with  the  Egyptians 
delighted  in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style.     (See  Valesius  ad  loc). 

*"■  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  prsefecture  of  the  East  contained 
forty-eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distinctions  of  nations  were  long  since  abol- 
ished, the  Romans  distributed  the  provinces  according  to  a  general  proportion  of 
their  extent  and  opulence. 

^**  Ut  gloriari  possint  nullum  se  innocentium  peremisse,  nam  et  ipse  audivi  oli- 
quos  gloriantes,  quia  administratio  sua,  in  hac  parte,  fuerit  incmenta. — Lactant. 
Institut.  Divin.  v.  11. 
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tory  has  recorded  or  devotion  has  feigned  on  the  subject  of 
martyrdoms,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  the  Christians, 
in  the  course  of  their  intestine  dissensions,  have  inflicted  far 
greater  severities  on  each  other  than  they  had  experienced 
from  the  zeal  of  infidels.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which 
followed  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West, 
the  bishops  of  the  imperial  city  extended  their  dominion  over 
the  laity  as  well  as  clergy  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  fabric 
of  superstition  which  they  had  erected,  and  which  might  long 
have  defied  the  feeble  efforts  of  reason,  was  at  length  assault- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  who,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  assumed  the  popular  character  of  reformers. 
The  Church  of  Rome  defended  by  violence  the  empire  which 
she  had  acquired  by  fraud ;  a  system  of  peace  and  benevolence 
was  soon  disgraced  by  proscriptions,  wars,  massacres,  and  the 
institution  of  the  holy  oflBce.  And  as  the  reformers  were  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious  freedom,  the 
Catholic  princes  connected  their  own  interest  with  that  of  the 
clergy,  and  enforced  by  fire  and  the  sword  the  terrors  of  spir- 
itual censures.  In  the  Netherlands  alone  more  than  one  him- 
dred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  are  said  to  have 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  this  extraordi- 
nary number  is  attested  by  Grotius,*"  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  who  preserved  his  moderation  amidst  the  fury  of 
contending  sects,  and  who  composed  the  annals  of  his  own  age 
and  country  at  a  time  when  the  invention  of  printing  had 
facilitated  the  means  of  intelligence  and  increased  the  danger 
of  detection.  If  we  are  obliged  to  submit  our  belief  to  the 
authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  number  of 
Protestants  who  were  executed  in  a  single  province  and  a  sin- 
gle reign  far  exceeded  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  in  the 
space  of  three  centuries  and  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  if 
the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself  should  prevail  over  the 
weight  of  evidence ;  if  Grotius  should  be  convicted  of  exag- 
gerating the  merit  and  sufferings  of  the  reformers,"'  we  shall 

*"*  Grot.  Anna!,  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p.  12,  edit.  fol. 

*"  Fra  Paolo  (Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino,  1.  iii.)  reduces  the  number  of  the 
Belgic  martyrs  to  50,000.    In  learning  and  moderation  Fra  Paolo  was  not  inferi- 
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be  naturally  led  to  inqnire  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  doubtful  and  imperfect  monuments  of  ancient  credulity; 
what  degree  of  credit  can  be  assigned  to  a  courtly  bishop  and 
a  passionate  declaimer^  who,  under  the  protection  of  Constan- 
tino, enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  recording  the  persecu- 
tions inflicted  on  the  Christians  by  the  vanquished  rivals  or 
disregarded  predecessors  of  their  gracious  sovereign. 

or  to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  time  gives  some  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the 
former,  which  he  loses,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the 
Netherlands.  

*  Ensebius  and  the  author  of  the  Treatise  de  Mortibas  Fersecutomm.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  this  period  rests  so  much  on  the  loose, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  no  means  scrupulous,  authority  of  £usebins.  Eccle- 
siastical history  is  a  solemn  and  melancholy  lesson  that  the  best,  even  the  most 
sacred,  cause  will  eventually  suffer  by  the  least  departure  from  truth ! — M. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Foundation  of  Constantinople. — Political  System  of  Constantine  and  his  Socces- 
sors. — Military  Discipline. — The  Palace. — The  Finances. 

The  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who  opposed 
the  greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph, 
of  Constantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign,  the 
conqueror  bequeathed  to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the  Ko- 
man  empire ;  a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion ; 
and  the  innovations  which  he  established  have  been  embraced 
and  consecrated  by  succeeding  generations.  The  age  of  the 
great  Constantine  and  his  sons  is  filled  with  important  events; 
but  the  historian  must  be  impressed  by  their  number  and  va- 
riety unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each  other  the  scenes 
which  are  connected  only  by  the  order  of  time.  He  will  de- 
scribe the  political  institutions  that  gave  strength  and  stability 
to  the  empire  before  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  wars  and  revo- 
lutions which  hastened  its  decline.  He  will  adopt  the  division 
unknown  to  the  ancients  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  the 
victory  of  the  Christians,  and  their  intestine  discord,  will  sup- 
ply copious  and  distinct  materials  both  for  edification  and  for 
scandal. 

After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victorious 
rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  to 
^  .      .       reiffu  in  future  times  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and 

Design  of  a  °.  .  ii..  n  r>i  . 

new  capiui.    to  survivc  the  empire  and  reliffion  of  Constantine. 

A.i>.  824.  .  \  i..T  Y.1.  1.1 

Ihe  motives,  whether  of  pride  or  of  policy,  which 
first  induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  ancient 
seat  of  government,  had  acquired  additional  weight  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  successors  and  the  habits  of  forty  years.  Rome 
was  insensibly  confounded  with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which 
had  once  acknowledged  her  supremacy;  and  the  country  of 
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the  CsBsars  was  viewed  with  cold  indifference  by  a  martial 
prince,  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  educated  in 
the  courts  and  armies  of  Asia,  and  invested  with  the  purple 
by  the  legions  of  Britain.  The  Italians,  who  had  received 
Constantine  as  their  deliverer,  submissively  obeyed  the  edicts 
which  he  sometimes  condescended  to  address  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome ;  but  they  were  seldom  honored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  their  new  sovereign.  During  the  vigor  of  his  age, 
Constantine,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  peace  and 
war,  moved  with  slow  dignity  or  with  active  diligence  along 
the  frontiers  of  his  extensive  dominions,  and  was  always  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  either  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic 
enemy.  But  as  he  gradually  reached  the  summit  of  prosperi- 
ty and  the  decline  of  life,  he  began  to  meditate  the  design  of 
fixing  in  a  more  permanent  station  the  strength  as  well  as 
majesty  of  the  throne.  In  the  choice  of  an  advantageous  sit- 
uation he  preferred  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  to  curb 
with  a  powerful  arm  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tanais ;  to  watch  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  the 
conduct  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  indignantly  supported 
the  yoke  of  an  ignominious  treaty.  With  these  views,  Diocle- 
tian had  selected  and  embellished  the  residence  of  Nicomedia ; 
but  the  memory  of  Diocletian  was  justly  abhorred  by  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Church,  and  Constantine  was  not  insensible  to 
the  ambition  of  founding  a  city  which  might  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  iiis  own  name.  During  the  late  operations  of  the 
war  against  Licinius,  he  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  contem- 
sunation  of  pl^tc,  both  as  a  soldicr  and  as  a  statesman,  the  in- 
Bjzantium.  comparable  position  of  Byzantium,  and  to  observe 
how  strongly  it  was  guarded  by  nature  against  a  hostile  at- 
tack, whilst  it  was  accessible  on  every  side  to  the  benefits  of 
commercial  intercourse.  Many  ages  before  Constantine,  one 
of  the  most  judicious  historians  of  antiquity*  had  described 
the  advantages  of  a  situation  from  whence  a  feeble  colony  of 


'  Polybius,  1.  iv.  [c.  45]  p.  423,  edit.  Casaubon.  He  observes  that  the  peace  of 
the  Byzantines  was  frequently  disturbed,  and  the  extent  of  their  territoiy  con* 
tracted,  by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Thracians. 
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Greeks  derived  the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  honors  of  a 
flourishing  and  independent  republic.* 

If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired 
with  the  august  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of  the  im- 
perial city  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an  un- 
ofconstanti-  equal  triangle.  The  obtuse  point,  which  advances 
towards  the-  east  and  the  shores  of  Asia,  meets  and 
repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian  Bosphoras.  The  northern 
side  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  harbor,  and  the  southern  is 
washed  by  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  basis  of  the 
triangle  is  opposed  to  the  West,  and  terminates  the  continent 
of  Europe.  But  the  admirable  form  and  division  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent land  and  water  cannot,  without  a  more  ample  ex- 
planation, be  clearly  or  suflSciently  understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the,Eux- 
ine  flow  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the  Medi- 
The  Boepho-  tcrrancan  received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a 
'"*•  name  not  less  celebrated  in  the  history  than  in  the 

fables  of  antiquity.'  A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  altars 
profusely  scattered  along  its  steep  and  woody  banks  attested 
the  unskilf Illness,  the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Grecian 
navigators  who,  after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  explored 
the  dangers  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these  banks  tra- 
dition long  preserved  the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  in- 
fested by  the  obscene  harpies,*  and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of  Amy- 

'  The  navigntor  Byzas,  who  was  styled  the  Son  of  Neptune,  foanded  the  city 
656  [rather  6G7— S.]  years  before  the  Christian  em.  His  followers  were  drawn 
from  Argos  and  Megara.  Byzantium  was  after>vards  rebuilt  and  foitified  by  the 
Spartan  general  Pausanias.  See  Scaliger,  Animadvers.  ad  "Euseb.  p.  81.  Dn- 
cange,  Constantinopolis,  1.  i.  part  i.  c.  15, 16.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byz- 
antines against  Philip,  the  Gauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  we  should  trust  none 
but  the  ancient  writera  who  lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  imperial  city  had  ex- 
cited a  spirit  of  flattery  and  Action. 

'  The  Bosphoros  has  been  very  minutely  described  by  Dionysius  of  Byzantiam, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.),  and  by 
Gilles,  or  Gyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Toumefort  (Lettre 
XV.)  seems  to  have  used  his  own  eyes  and  the  learning  of  Gyllius.  [Add  Von 
Hammer,  Constantinopolis  und  der  Bosporus,  Svo. — M.] 

*  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^que 
Universelle,  tom.  i.  p.  148),  who  supposes  that  the  harpies  were  only  locusts^ 
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CU8,  who  defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  Cestus.* 
The  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  are  terminated  by  the  Cjanean 
rocks,  which,  according  to  the  description  of  the  poets,  had 
once  floated  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  were  destined  by 
the  gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  Euxiue  against  the  eye 
of  profane  cnriosity.*  From  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  point 
and  harbor  of  Byzantium  the  winding  length  of  the  Bosphorus 
extends  about  sixteen  miles,'  and  its  most  ordinary  breadth 
may  be  computed  at  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  new 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  constructed,  on  either  conti- 
nent, upon  the  foundations  of  two  celebrated  temples — of  Se- 
rapis  and  of  Jupiter  XJrius.  The  old  castles,  a  work  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  command  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel, 
in  a  place  where  the  opposite  banks  advance  within  five  hun- 
dred paces  of  each  other.'  These  fortresses  were  restored  and 
strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  Second  when  he  meditated  the 
siege  of  Constantinople ;  •  but  the  Turkish  conqueror  was  most 
probably  ignorant  that  near  two  thousand  years  before  his 
reign  Darius  had  chosen  the  same  situation  to  connect  the  two 
continents  by  a  bridge  of  boats.'    At  a  small  distance  from 

The  Syriac  or  Phoenician  name  of  those  insects,  their  noisj  flight,  the  stench  and 
derastation  which  they  occasion,  and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  the 
sea,  all  contribute  to  form  the  striking  resemblance. 

•  The  residence  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the  new  castles,  at 
a  place  called  Laurus  Insana.  That  of  Phineus  was  in  Europe,  near  the  village 
of  Mauromole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See  Gyllias  de  Bosph.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  Tonme- 
fort,  Lettre  XV. 

*  The  deception  was  occasioned  by  several  pointed  rocks,  alternately  covered 
and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  present  there  are  two  small  islands,  one  tow- 
ards either  shore ;  that  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by  the  column  of  Pompey. 

^  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen  Boroan 
miles.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  castles,  but  they  carried  the  straite  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 

•  Ducas.  Hist,  c,  34  [p.  136,  edit.  Paris ;  p.  108,  edit.  Ven.;  p.  242,  edit.  Bonn]. 
Leunclavius,  Hist.  Turcica  Mussulmanica,  1.  xv.  p.  577.  Under  the  Greek  empire 
these  castles  were  used  as  state-prisons,  under  the  tremendous  name  of  Lethe,  or, 
towers  of  oblivion. 

*  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters,  on  two  marble  columns,  the 


*■  The  real  width  at  the  narrowest  point  is  about  six  hundred  yards.     See 
Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  326.— S. 
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the  old  castles  we  discover  the  little  town  of  Chrysopolis,  or 
Scutari,  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb 
of  Constantinople.  The  Bosphorus,  as  it  begins  to  open  into 
the  Propontis,  passes  between  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon. 
The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built  by  the  Greeks  a  few  years 
before  the  former;  and  the  blindness  of  its  founders,  who 
overlooked  the  superior  advantages  of  the  opposite  coast,  has 
been  stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  expression  of  contempt." 

The  harbor  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period, 
the  denomination  of  the  Golden  Horn.    The  curve 
^  which  it  describes  might  be  compared  to  the  horn 

of  a  stag  or,  as  it  should  seem  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of 
an  ox."  The  epithet  of  Golden  was  expressive  of  the  riches 
which  every  wind  wafted  from  the  most  distant  countries  into 
tlie  secure  and  capacious  port  of  Constantinople.  The  river 
Lycus,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  little  streams,  ponrs  into 
the  harbor  a  perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to 
cleanse  the  bottom  and  to  invite  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish 
to  seek  their  retreat  in  that  convenient  recess.  As  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  tides  are  scarcely  felt  in  those  seas,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  harbor  allows  goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without 
the  assistance  of  boats;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  in  many 
places  the  largest  vessels  may  rest  their  prows  against  the  houses 
while  their  stems  are  floating  in  the  water."  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  harbor  this  arm  of  the  Bosphorus 

names  of  his  subject  nations  and  the  amazing  numbers  of  his  land  and  sen  forces. 
The  Byzantines  aftenvards  transported  these  columns  into  the  city,  and  used  them 
for  the  altare  of  their  tutelar  deities. — Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 

'*^  Namqiie  arctissimo  inter  Europam  Asiamqne  divortio  Byzantinm  in  extrema 
£urop&  posuere  Grasci,  quibus,  Pythinm  ApoUinem  consnlentibus  ubi  conderent 
urbem,  redditnm  oractilum  est,  quaererent  sedem  ccecorum  terris  adversam.  K& 
ambnge  Chalcedonii  monstrabantur,  quod  priores  illuc  advecti,  praevisft  locoram 
utilitate  pejora  legissent. — Tacit.  Annnl.  xii.  63. 

"  Strabo,  I.  vii.  p.  492  [820,  edit.  Casaubon].  Most  of  the  antlers  are  now 
broken  off,  or,  to  speak  less  figuratively,  most  of  the  recesses  of  the  harbor  are 
filled  up.     See  Gyllius  de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  i.  c.  5. 

"  Procopius  de  -Sdificiis,  1.  i.  c.  6.  His  description  is  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers.  See  Th^venot,  part  i.  1.  i.  ch.  16.  Toumefort,  Lettre  XII.  Niebuhr, 
Voyage  d*Arabie,  p.  22. 
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is  more  than  seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance  is  abont  five 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  strong  chain  could  be  occasionally 
drawn  across  it  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from  the  attack  of 
a  hostile  navy." 

Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  receding  on  either  side,  enclose  the  Sea  of 
The  Propon-  Marmara,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
'**•  denomination  of  Propontis.    The  navigation  from 

the  issue  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their 
westward  course  through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis  may  at 
once  descry  the  highlands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never 
lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered 
with  eternal  snows."  They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  Nicomedia  was  seated,  the  imperial  resi- 
dence of  Diocletian ;  and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicus 
and  Proconnesus  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Gallipoli,  where 
the  sea  which  separates  Asia  from  Europe  is  again  contracted 
into  a  narrow  channel. 

The  geographers  who,  with  the  most  skilful  accuracy,  have 
surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assigA  about 
The  Heiie«-  sixty  milcs  f or  the  winding  course,  and  about  three 
P®°^  miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth,  of  those  celebrated 

straits."   But  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the 


"  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  part  i.  ch.  16,  and  his  Obsenations  sur  Villehardoain, 
p.  289.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis  near  the  modem  Kiosk  to  the 
tower  of  Galata,  and  was  supported  at  convenient  distances  by  large  wooden  piles. 

"  Th^venot  (Vojages  au  Levant,  part  i.  1.  i.  ch.  14)  contracts  the  measure  to  125 
small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  1.  il  ch.  1)  gives  a  good  description  of 
the  Propontis,  bnt  contents  himself  with  the  vague  expression  of  one  dny  and  one 
night's  sail.  When  Sandjs  (Travels,  p.  21)  talks  of  150  furlongs  in  length  as  well 
as  breadth,  we  can  onlj  suppose  some  mistake  of  the  press  in  the  text  of  that  ju- 
dicious traveller. 

'^  See  an  admirable  dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  upon  the  Hellespont  or  Darda- 
nelles in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  818-346. 
Yet  even  that  ingenious  geogi'apher  is  too  fond  of  supposing  new,  and  perhaps  im- 
aginary, mecuures  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  ancient  wiiters  as  accurate  as  him- 
self. The  stadia  employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the  Euxine,  the 
Bosphorus,  etc.  (I.  iv.  c.  85),  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same  species,  bnt  it 
seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with  each  other. 
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northward  of  the  old  Turkish  castles,  between  the  cities  of  Ses- 
tus  and  Abydiis.  It  was  here  that  the  adventurous  Leander 
braved  the  passage  of  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mis- 
tress." It  was  here,  likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance  be- 
tween the  opposite  banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces, 
that  Xerxes  imposed  a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  into  Europe  a  hundred  and  seventy  myr- 
iads of  barbarians."  A  sea  contracted  within  such  narrow  lim- 
its may  seem  but  ill  to  deserve  the  singular  epithet  of  broad 
which  Homer,  as  well  as  Orpheus,  has  frequently  bestowed  on 
the  Hellespont."  But  our  ideas  of  greatness  are  of  a  relative 
nature :  the  traveller,  and  especially  the  poet,  who  sailed  along 
the  Hellespont,  who  pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream  and 
contemplated  the  rural  scenery  which  appeared  on  every  side 
to  terminate  the  prospect,  insensibly  lost  the  remembrance  of 
the  sea ;  and  his  fancy  painted  those  celebrated  straits  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swift  current 
in  the  midst  of  a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length, 

'*  The  oblique  distance  between  Sestas  and  Abydus  was  thirty  stadia. '  The 
improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M.  Mahudel,  but  is  defended 
on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M.  de  la  Nauze.  See  the  Acad^mie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  Hist.  p.  74,  Mem.  p.  240. i' 

'^  See  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant  trophy  to  his 
own  fame  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
tolerable  accuracy ;  but  the  vanity,  first  of  the  Persians  and  afterwards  of  the 
Greeks,  was  interested  to  magnify  the  armament  and  the  victory.  I  should  much 
doubt  whether  the  invaders  have  ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  country  which 
they  attacked.  

*-  Gibbon  does  not  allow  greater  width  between  the  two  nearest  points  of  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont  thnn  between  those  of  the  Bosphorus,  yet  all  the  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  Hellespontic  strait  as  broader  than  the  other ;  they  agree  in 
giving  it  seven  stadia  in  its  narrowest  width  (Herod,  iv.  c.  85,  vii.  c.  34 ;  Strabo, 
p.  591 ;  Plin.  iv.  c.  12),  which  make  875  paces.  It  is  singuUir  that  Gibbon,  who 
in  the  fifteenth  note  of  this  chapter  reproaches  D'Anville  with  being  fond  of  sap- 
posing  new  and  perhaps  imaginary  measures,  has  here  adopted  the  peculiar  meas- 
urement which  D'Anville  has  assigned  to  the  stadium.  Tliis  great  geographer  be- 
lieves that  the  ancients  had  a  stadium  of  fifty-one  toises,  and  it  is  that  which  he 
applies  to  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Now  seven  of  these  stadia  are  equal  to  about  500 
paces:  7  stadia=2142  feet;  500  paces =2135  feet  5  inches.— G.  See  Rennell, 
Geog.  of  Herod,  p.  121 ;  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Komer,  voL  i.  p.  2, 
71.— M. 

**  The  practical  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  Leander  s  feat  by  Lord  Byron 
and  other  English  swimmers  is  too  well  known  to  need  particular  reference.— M. 
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through  a  wide  mouth,  discharging  itself  into  the  ^gean  or 
Archipelago."  Ancient  Troy,"  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ida,  overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
which  scarcely  received  an  accession  of  waters  from  the  tribute 
of  those  immortal  rivulets  the  Simois  and  Scamander.  The 
Grecian  camp  had  stretched  twelve  miles  along  the  shore,  from 
the  Sigean  to  the  Ehoetean  promontory ;  and  the  flanks  of  the 
army  were  guarded  by  the  bravest  chiefs  who  fought  under  the 
banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first  of  those  promontories  was 
occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invincible  myrmidons,  and  the 
dauntless  Ajax  pitched  his  tents  on  the  other.  After  Ajax  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  disappointed  pride  and  to  the  ingrat- 
itude of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was  erected  on  the  ground 
where  he  had  defended  the  navy  against  the  rage  of  Jove  and 
of  Hector ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  rising  town  of  Khoeteum 
celebrated  his  memory  with  divine  honors."*  Before  Constan- 
tino gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of  Byzantium,  he 
had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on 
this  celebrated  spot  from  whence  the  Bomans  derived  their 
fabulous  origin.  The  extensive  plain  which  lies  below  an- 
cient Troy,  towards  the  Rhoetean  promontory  and  the  tomb  of 
Ajax,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital ;  and  though  the  un- 
dertaking was  soon  relinquished,  the  stately  remains  of  unfin- 


"  See  Wood's  Observations  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have  with  pleasure  selected 
this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems  to  have  disappointed  the  expec- 
tation of  the  public  as  a  critic,  and  still  more  as  a  traveller.  He  had  visited  the 
banks  of  the  Hellespont,  he  had  read  Strabo ;  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the  Ro- 
man itineraries.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alexandiia 
Troas  (Observations,  p.  340, 341),  two  cities  which  were  sixteen  miles  distant  from 
each  other?* 

'*  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer^s  catalogue. 
The  thirteenth  book  of  Strabo  is  sufficient  for  our  curiosity. 

^  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  595.  The  disposition  of  the  ships  which  were  drawn  up  on 
dry  land,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are  very  clearly  described  by  Ho- 
mer.    See  Iliad,  vii.  220. 


■  Compare  Walpole*s  Memoirs  on  Turkey,  vol.  i.  p.  101.  Dr.  Clarke  adopt- 
ed Mr.  Walpole  8  inteipretation  of  irXdrvg  'EXX^erTrovroc,  the  salt  Hellespont. 
But  the  old  interpretation  is  more  graphic  and  Homeric.  Clarke's  Travels,  ii. 
70.— M. 
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ifihed  walls  and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  sailed 
through  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.** 

We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion of  Constantinople,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  mon- 
orcouBUu?     arch  J.     Situated  in  the  forty -first  degi'ee  of  lati- 

°^  *'  tude,  the  imperial  city  commanded  from  her  seven 
hills"  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  climate  was 
healthy  and  temperate,  the  soil  fertile,  the  harbor  secure  and 
capacious,  and  the  approach  on  the  side  of  the  continent  was 
of  small  extent  and  easy  defence.  The  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont  may  be  considered  as  the  two  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  prince  who  possessed  those  important  passages 
could  always  shut  them  against  a  naval  enemy  and  open  them 
to  the  fleets  of  commerce.  The  preservation  of  the  eastern 
provinces  may  in  some  degree  be  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Con- 
stantine,  as  the  barbarians  of  the  Euxine,  who  in  the  preceding 
age  had  poured  their  armaments  into  the  heart  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, soon  desisted  from  the  exercise  of  piracy,  and  de- 
spaired of  forcing  this  insurmountable  barrier.  When  the 
gates  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  were  shut,  the  capital 
still  enjoyed  within  their  spacious  enclosure  every  production 
which  could  supply  the  wants  or  gratify  the  luxury  of  its  nu- 
merous inhabitants.  The  sea-coasts  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia, 
which  languish  under  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression,  still 
exhibit  a  rich  prospect  of  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of  plenti- 
ful harvests ;  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned  for 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish,  that  are  taken 

**  Zosimas,  1.  ii.  [c.  30]  p.  105.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Theophanes,  p.  18  [p.  14, 
edit.  Ven.;  vol.  i.  p.  34,  edit  Bonn  J.  Nicephoras  Callistus,  1.  vii.  p.  48.  Zona- 
ras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c.  3]  p.  6.  Zosimns  places  the  new  city  between  Ilium  and 
Alexandria,  bat  this  apparent  difference  may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  extent  of 
its  circumference.  Before  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  Thessalonica  is  men- 
tioned  by  Cedrenus  (p.  283  [vol.  i.  p.  496,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  Sardica  by  Zonaraa, 
as  the  intended  capital.  They  both  suppose,  with  very  little  probability,  that  the 
emperor,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  prodigy,  would  have  repeated  the  mis> 
take  of  the  biind  Chalcedonians. 

**  Focock*8  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1 27.  His  plan  of  the  seven 
hills  is  clear  and  accarnte.    That  traveller  is  seldom  so  satisfactory. 
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in  their  stated  seasons  without  skill,  and  almost  without  la- 
bor." But  when  the' passages  of  the  straits  were  thrown  open 
for  trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and  artificial 
riches  of  the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine  and  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Whatever  rude  commodities  were  collected  in  the 
forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes ;  whatsoever  was  manufactured  by 
the  skill  of  Europe  or  Asia,  the  com  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems 
and  spices  of  the  farthest  India,  were  brought  by  the  varying 
winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople,  which  for  many  ages 
attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world.** 

The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and  of  wealth,  united  in  a 
single  spot,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constantino. 
Fonndation  ^^^  ^  somc  deccut  mixture  of  prodigy  and 'fable 
of  the  city,  j^^^g  j^^  evcry  age  been  supposed  to  reflect  a  becom- 
ing majesty  on  the  origin  of  great  cities,"  the  emperor  was  de- 
sirous of  ascribing  his  resolution  not  so  much  to  the  uncertain 
counsels  of  human  policy  as  to  the  infallible  and  eternal  de- 
crees of  divine  wisdom.  In  one  of  his  laws  he  has  been  care- 
ful to  instruct  posterity  that  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
God  he  laid  the  everlasting  foundations  of  Constantinople ;" 
and  though  he  has  not  condescended  to  relate  in  what  manner 
the  celestial  inspiration  was  communicated  to  his  mind,  the 
defect  of  his  modest  silence  has  been  liberally  supplied  by  the 
ingenuity  of  succeeding  writers,  who  describe  the  nocturnal 
vision  which  appeared  to  the  fancy  of  Constantino  as  he  slept 
within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.     The  tutelar  genius  of  the 

••  See  Belon,  Observations,  ch.  72-76.  Among  a  variety  of  different  species  the 
Palamides,  a  soit  of  thunnies,  were  the  most  celebrated.  We  mny  lenrn  from  Po- 
]ybio8,  Strnbo,  and  Tacitas  that  the  profits  of  the  fishery  constituted  the  principal 
revenue  of  Byzantium. 

**  See  the  eloquent  description  of  Busbeqnius,  Epistol.  i.  p.  64.  Est  in  Europa ; 
habet  in  conspectu  Asiam,  Egyptum,  Africamque  ^  dextr& :  qua  tametsi  contigiia 
non  sunt,  maris  tamen  navigandique  commoditate  veluti  junguntur.  A  sinistrA 
vero  Pontus  est  Enxinus,  etc. 

•*  Datnr  haec  venia  antiquitati,  ut  miscendo  humana  divinis,  primordia  urbium 
aagnstiora  faciat. — T.  Liv.  in  procem. 

*•  He  says  in  one  of  bis  laws :  Pro  commoditate  Urbis  quam  aeterno  nomine, 
jubente  Deo,  donavimus. — Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xili.  tit.  v.  leg.  7. 

II.— 17 
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city,  a  venerable  matron  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years 
and  infirmities,  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  blooming 
maid  whom  his  own  hands  adorned  with  all  the  symbols  of 
imperial  greatness.*^  The  monarch  awoke,  intei*preted  the  au- 
spicious omen,  and  obeyed  without  hesitation  the  will  of  Heav- 
en. The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or  colony  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans  with  such  ceremonies  as  had  been  or- 
dained by  a  generous  superstition ;'"  and  though  Constantine 
might  omit  some  rites  which  savored  too  strongly  of  their  pa- 
gan origin,  yet  he  was  anxiouB  to  leave  a  deep  impression  of 
hope  and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  On  foot,  with 
a  knee  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himself  led  the  solemn  pro- 
cession, and  directed  the  line  whicli  was  traced  as  the  boun* 
dary  *of  the  destined  capital,  till  the  growing  circumference 
was  observed  with  astonishment  by  the  assistants,  who  at  length 
ventured  to  observe  that  he  had  already  exceeded  the  most 
ample  measure  of  a  great  city.  "  I  shall  still  advance,"  replied 
Constantine,  "  till  he,  the  invisible  guide  who  marches  before 
me,  thinks  proper  to  stop."  "  Without  presuming  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extraordinary  conductor,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  more  humble  task  of  describ- 
ing the  extent  and  limits  of  Constantinople.'* 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
Seraglio  occupy  the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the  seven 

"  The  Greeks,  Theoplianes,  Cedrenas,  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chron. 
icle  confine  themselves  to  vague  and  general  expressions.  For  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  vision  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  Latin  writers  as  Will- 
iam of  Malmesbury.     See  Ducange,  C.  F.  1.  i.  p.  24,  25. 

^  See  Plutarch,  in  Romul.  [c.  11]  torn.  i.  p.  49,  edit.  Bryan.  Among  other  cer- 
emonies, a  large  hole  which  had  been  dug  for  that  purpose  was  filled  up  with  hand- 
fuls  of  earth  which  each  of  the  settlers  brought  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  nnd 
thus  adopted  his  new  countrj. 

**  Philostorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  This  incident,  though  borrowed  from  a  suspected 
writer,  is  characteristic  and  probable. 

^  See  in  the  Mteoires  de  I'Acad^mie,  tom.  xxxv.  p.  747-758,  a  dissertation  of 
M.  D*Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He  takes  the  plan  inserted  in  the 
Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri  as  the  most  complete ;  but  by  a  series  of  very 
nice  observations  he  reduces  the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and,  instead 
of  9500,  determines  the  circumference  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  7800 
French  toises. 
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hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  our  own 
measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy  and  despotism 
is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian  republic ; 
but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Byzantines  were  tempted  by 
the  conveniency  of  the  harbor  to  extend  their  habitations  on 
that  side  beyond  the  modem  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The  new 
walls  of  Constantine  stretched  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis 
across  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  stadia  from  the  ancient  fortification,  and  with  the  city 
of  Byzantium  they  enclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Constantinople,  appear  to  rise 
above  each  other  in  beautiful  order."  About  a  century  after 
the  death  of  the  founder,  the  new  buildings,  extending  on  one 
side  up  the  harbor,  and  on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  al- 
ready covered  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth  and  the  broad 
summit  of  the  seventh  hill.  The  necessity  of  protecting  those 
suburbs  from  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  barbai'ians  engaged 
the  younger  Theodosius  to  surround  his  capital  with  an  ade- 
quate and  permanent  enclosure  of  walls."  From  the  eastern 
promontory  to  the  Golden  Gate  the  extreme  length  of  Con- 
stantinople was  about  three  Koman  miles ;"  the  circumference 
measured  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  the  surface  might  be 
computed  as  equal  to  about  two  thousand  English  acres.  It  is 
impossible  to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of 
modern  travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched  the  limits  of 
Constantinople  over  the  adjacent  villages  of  the  European  and 


'^  Codinas,  Antiqititat.  Const,  p.  12  [p.  25,  edit.  Bonn].  He  assigns  the  Church 
of  St.  Anthony  as  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  harbor.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Dacange,  L  iy.  ch.  6 ;  but  I  have  tried  without  success  to  discover  the  exact  place 
where  it  was  situated. 

"  The  new  wall  of  Theodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  413.  In  447  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  eaithquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of 
the  prsefect  Cyrus.  The  suburb  of  the  Blachema  was  first  taken  into  the  dty  in 
the  i-eign  of  Heraclins.     Ducange.  Const.  1.  i.  ch.  10, 11. 

**  The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Notitia  by  14,075  feet.  It  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  these  were  Greek  feet,  the  proportion  of  which  has  been  ingen- 
iously determined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He  compai'es  the  1 80  feet  with  78  Hashemite 
cubits,  which  in  different  writers  are  assigned  for  the  heights  of  St.  Sophia.  Each 
of  these  cubits  was  equal  to  27  French  inches. 
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even  of  the  Asiatic  coast.**  But  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Gal- 
ata,  though  situate  beyond  the  harbor,  may  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  city ;"  and  this  addition  may  perhaps 
authorize  the  measure  of  a  Byzantine  historian  who  assigns 
sixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Koman)  miles  for  the  circum- 
ference of  his  native  city."  Such  an  extent  may  seem  not  un- 
worthy of  an  imperial  residence.  Yet  Constantinople  must 
yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,"  to  ancient  Rome,  to  London, 
and  even  to  Paris." 

The  master  of  tlie  Roman  world  who  aspired  to  erect  an 
eternal  monument  of  the  glories  of  his  reign  could  employ, 
Progress  of  ^^  ^^^  prosccution  of  that  great  work,  the  wealth, 
the  work.  f^^  labor,  and  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  genius 
of  obedient  millions.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
expense  bestowed  with  imperial  liberality  on  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople  by  the  allowance  of  about  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  construction  of  the  walls, 
the  porticoes,  and  the  aqueducts."    The  forests  that  oversliad- 

**  The  accurate  Tli^venot  (1.  i.  ch.  15)  walked  in  one  hoar  and  three  qnai-ters 
round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  seven 
towers.  D'Anville  examines  with  care  and  receives  with  confidence  this  decisive 
testimony,  which  gives  a  circumference  often  or  twelve  miles.  The  extravagant 
computation  of  Tournefort  (Lettre  XI.)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles,  without  in- 
cluding Scutari,  is  a  strange  departure  from  his  usual  character. 

"  The  sycRj,  or  fig-trees,  foiined  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were  very  much  em- 
bellished by  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names  of  Pera  and  Galata.  The 
etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious,  that  of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducange, 
Const.  1.  i.  ch.  22,  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  iv.  c.  10. 

"  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  which  may  be  translated  into  modem  Greek 
miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  660,  sometimes  only  600,  French  toises.  See  D'An- 
ville, Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  53. 

■"'  When  the  ancient  texts  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and  Thebes  are 
settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures  ascertained,  we  find  that  those 
famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not  incredible  circumference  of  about  twenty -five 
or  thirty  miles.  Compare  D*Anville,  M^m.  de  I'Acadcfmie,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  236,  with 
his  Description  de  I'^gypte,  p.  201 ,  202. 

*"  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  squares  of  50  French  toises, 
the  former  contains  850  and  the  latter  1 1 60  of  those  divisions. 

"  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds*  weight  of  gold.  This 
sum  is  taken  from  Codinus,  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  1 1  [p.  28,  edit.  Bonn] ;  but  un- 
less that  contemptible  author  had  derived  his  infoi-mation  from  some  purer  sources, 
he  would  probably  have  been  unacquainted  with  so  obsolete  a  mode  of  reckoning. 
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owed  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries  of 
white  marble  in  the  little  island  of  Proconnesns,  supplied  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the 
convenience  of  a  short  water-carriage,  to  the  harbor  of  Byzan- 
tium/' A  multitude  of  laborers  and  artificers  urged  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work  with  incessant  toil ;  but  the  impatience  of 
Constantino  soon  discovered  that,  in  the  decline  of  the  arts, 
the  skill  as  well  as  numbers  of  his  architects  bore  a  very  un- 
equal proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  most  distant  provinces  were  therefore  directed 
to  institute  schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and,  by  the  hopes 
of  rewards  and  privileges,  to  engage  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  architecture  a  suflScient  number  of  ingenious  youths  who 
had  received  a  liberal  education.*.*  The  buildings  of  the  new 
city  were  executed  by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  could  afford ;  but  they  were  decorated  by  the  hands  of 
the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alex- 
ander. To  revive  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus  sur- 
passed, indeed,  the  power  of  a  Eoman  emperor ;  but  the  im- 
mortal productions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity 
were  exposed  without  defence  to  the  rapacious  vanity  of  a 
despot.  By  his  commands  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  were 
despoiled  of  their  most  valuable  ornaments."  The  trophies 
of  memorable  wars,  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the 
most  finished  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sages  and 
poets  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the  splendid  triumph  of 
Constantinople ;  and  gave  occasion  to  the  remark  of  the  his- 


*•  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  Sea,  consult  Tonrnefort,  Letti*e  XVI. ;  for  the 
inurble  qaarries  of  Proconnesiis,  see  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  588.  The  latter  had  already 
furnished  the  materials  of  the  stately  buildings  of  Cyzicns. 

*^  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  I.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  This  law  is  dated  in  the  year 
334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of  Italy,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Africa.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  on  the  whole  title  well  deserves  to  be  con- 
sulted. 

*'  Constantinopolis  dedicatur  pcene  omnium  urbium  nuditate. — Hieronym. 
Chron.  p.  181.  See  Codinus,  p.  8,  9  [p.  16  seq.  edit.  Bonn].  The  author  of  the 
Antiquitat.  Const.  1.  iii.  (apad  Banduii  Imp.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  41)  enumerates 
Home,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens,  and  a  long  list  of  other  cities.  The  provinces  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  may  be  supposed  to  have  yielded  the  richest  booty. 
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torian  CedrenuB,"  who  observes,  with  some  enthusiasm,  that 
nothing  seemed  wanting  except  the  souls  of  the  illustrious 
men  whom  those  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  rep- 
resent. But  it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Constantine,  nor  in  the 
declining  period  of  an  empire,  when  the  human  mind  was  de- 
pressed by  civil  and  religious  slavery,  that  we  should  seek  for 
the  souls  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes. 

During  the  siege  of  Byzantium  the  conqueror  had  pitched 
his  tent  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hill.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the 
same  advantageous  position  for  the  principal  Fo- 
rum," which  appears  to  have  been  of  a  circular,  or  rather  el- 
liptical, form.  The  two  opposite  entrances  formed  triumphal 
arches ;  the  porticoes,  which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  were 
filled  with  statues,  and  the  centre  of  the  Forum  was  occupied 
by  a  lofty  column,  of  which  a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  de- 
graded by  the  appellation  of  the  hur^rU  pillar.  This  column 
was  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  twenty  feet  high, 
and  was  composed  of  ten  pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which 
measured  about  ten  feet  in  height  and  about  thirty-three  in 
circumference."  On  the  summit  of  the  pillar,  above  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  stood  the  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo.  It  was  of  bronze,  had  been  transported  either  from 
Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artist  had  represented  the  god  of 
day,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe 
of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glittering  on  his 

*•  Hist.  Compend.  p.  369  [vol.  i.  p.  648,  edit.  Bonn].  He  describes  the  statne, 
or  rather  bust,  of  Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  which  plainly  iudicates  that  Cedre- 
nns  copied  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 

"  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  80]  p.  106.  Chron.  Alexandrin.  vel  Paschal,  p.  284.  Dii- 
cange,  Const.  I.  i.  ch.  24.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to  confound  the 
Forum  of  Constantine  with  the  Augusteum,  or  court  of  the  palace.  I  am  not 
satisfied  whether  I  have  properly  distinguished  what  belongs  to  the  one  and  the 
other. 

**  The  most  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  given  by  Pocock,  Description  of 
the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  181.  But  it  is  still  in  many  instances  pei-plexed  and 
unsatisfactory. 
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head/*  The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a  stately  building 
about  four  hundred  paces  in  length  and  one  hundred  in 
breadth/^  The  space  between  the  two  metcB^  or  goals,  was  fill- 
ed with  statues  and  obelisks ;  and  we  may  still  remark  a  very 
singular  fragment  of  antiquity,  the  bodies  of  three  serpents 
twisted  into  one  pillar  of  brass*  Their  triple  heads  had  once 
supported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
was  consecrated  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorious 
Greeks/'  The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome  has  been  long  since 
defaced  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkish"  conquerore,*  but, 

**  Diicange,  Const.  1.  i.  ch.  24,  p.  76,  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  382.  The 
statne  of  Constantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under  the  reign  of  Alexias 
Comnenus.*' 

^'  Tonmefort  (Lettre  XII.)  computes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  hundi*ed  paces. 
If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was  three  hundred  toises  in 
length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  circus  of  Borne.  See  D'Anville,  Mesures 
ItineVaires,  p.  73. 

**  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on  this  occasion.  See  Banduri 
ad  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  668.  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  1.  The  original 
consecration  of  the  tripod  and  pillar  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  may  be  proved  from 
Herodotus  and  Pausanias.  2.  The  pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the  three  ecclesi- 
astical historians,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomcn,  that  the  sacred  ornaments  of 
the  Temple  of  Delphi  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  order  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  among  these  the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  is  particularly 
mentioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  -who  have  visited  Constantinople,  from 
Buondelmonte  to  Focock,  describe  it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  only  by  the  injuries  which 
it  has  sustained  from  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  Second  broke  the  under-jaw  of 
one  of  the  sei'pents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe.     Th^venot,  1.  i.  ch.  17. '^ 


*  In  1808  the  Janissaries  revolted  against  the  vizier  Mustapha  Baisactar,  who 
wished  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  military  organization,  besieged  the  quarter  of 
the  Hippodrome,  in  which  stood  the  palace  of  the  viziere,  and  the  Hippodrome 
was  consumed  in  the  conflagration. — G. 

*»  On  this  column  (says  M.  von  Hammer),  Constantine,  with  singular  shameless- 
ness,  placed  his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  Christ.  He  substi- 
tuted the  nails  of  the  Passion  for  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Such  is  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  author  of  the  Antiqnit.  Constantinop.  apud  Banduri.  Constantine 
was  replaced  by  the  "  great  and  religious"  Julian ;  Julian,  by  Theodosius.  a.d. 
1412,  the  key-stone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue  fell  in  the  reign 
of  Alexins  Comnenus,  and  was  replaced  by  the  cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to 
be  buried  under  the  pillar.  Yon  Hammer,  Constantinopolis  und  der  Bosporos, 
i.  162.— M. 

*  See  note  75,  ch.  Ixviii.,  for  Dr.  Clarke's  rejection  of  Thevenot's  authority. 
Von  Hammer,  however,  repeats  the  story  of  Th^venot  without  questioning  its 
authenticity.— M. 
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under  the  similar  appellation  of  Atmeidan,  it  still  serves  as  a 
place  of  exercise  for  their  horses.  From  the  throne,  whence 
the  emperor  viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a  winding  stair- 
case*' descended  to  the  palace — a  magnificent  edifice,  which 
scarcely  yielded  to  the  residence  of  Rome  itself,  and  which, 
together  with  the  dependent  courts,  gardens,  and  porticoes, 
covered  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Propontis,  between  the  Hippodrome  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia."  We  might  likewise  celebrate  the  baths,  which 
still  retained  the  name  of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had  been  en- 
riched, by  the  munificence  of  Coustantine,  with  lofty  columns, 
various  marbles,  and  above  threescore  statues  of  bronze."  But 
we  should  deviate  from  the  design  of  this  history  if  we  at- 
tempted minutely  to  describe  the  different  buildings  or  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  It  may  be  suflScient  to  observe  that  whatever 
could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great  capital,  or  contribute  to 
the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  con- 
tained within  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  de- 
scription, composed  about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enu- 
merates a  capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres, 
eight  public  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  private  baths, 
fifty-two  porticoes,  five  granaries,  eight  aqueducts  or  reservoirs 

^'  The  Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  very  frequently  oc- 
cnre  in  the  Byzantine  history.     Ducange,  Const.  1.  ii.  ch.  1,  p.  104. 

***  There  are  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  situation  of  the  pal- 
ace: 1.  The  staircase  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippodrome  or  Atmeidan. 
2.  A  small  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  from  whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent, 
by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  3.  The  Augusteum  was 
a  spacious  court,  one  side  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  of  the  palace,  and 
another  by  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 

•*  Zeuxippus  wns  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part  of  old  Byzan- 
tium. The  difficulty  of  assigning  their  true  situation  has  not  been  felt  by  Du- 
cange.  Histoiy  seems  to  connect  them  with  St.  Sophia  and  the  palace ;  but  the 
original  plan  inserted  in  Banduri  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  near 
the  harbor.  For  their  beauties  see  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  28'),  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant. 
1.  ii.  c.  7.  Christodoras  (see  Antiquitat.  Const.  l..Tii.)  composed  inscriptions  in 
verse  for  each  of  the  statues.  He  was  a  Theban  poet  in  genius  as  well  as  in  birth : 
BoBotum  in  crasso  Jurares  aSre  natum.* 


■  Yet,  for  his  age,  the  description  of  the  statues  of  Hecuba  and  of  Homer  is  by 
no  moans  without  merit.     See  Antholog.  Palat.  (edit,  Jacobs}  i.  37. — M. 
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of  water,  four  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or 
courts  of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  liouses  which,  for 
their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  of  plebeian  habitations." 

The  populousness  of  his  favored  city  was  the  next  and  most 
serious  object  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark 
_     ,  ,        asres  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire, 

Popalalion.      ^  11.  ,.  ^    ^ 

the  remote  and  the  immediate  consequences  of  that 
memorable  event  were  strangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  credulity  of  the  Latins.*'  It  was  asserted 
and  believed  that  all  the  noble  families  of  Borne,  the  senate, 
and  the  equestrian  order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants, 
had  followed  their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis ;  that 
a  spurious  race  of  strangei*s  and  plebeians  was  left  to  possess 
the  solitude  of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  that  the  lands  of  Italy, 
long  since  converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of 
cultivation  and  inhabitants.**  In  the  course  of  this  history 
such  exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  just  value ;  yet, 
since  the  growth  of  Constantinople  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
general  increase  of  mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  senators  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Eastern  provinces  were  probably  invited  by 
Constantino  to  adopt  for  their  country  the  fortunate  spot 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  residence.    The  invitations 

"  See  tlie  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1 780  Inrge  houses,  domus ;  but  the 
word  must  have  had  n  more  di^ified  signification.  No  insula  are  mentioned  nt 
Constantinople.     The  old  capital  consisted  of  424  streets,  the  new  of  322. 

**  Liatprand,  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  153.  The  modem  Greeks  havo 
strangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople.  We  might  excuse  the  er. 
rors  of  the  Turkish  or  Anibian  writers ;  but  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  the 
Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the  authentic  materials  preserved  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, should  prefer  fiction  to  truth,  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history.  In 
a  single  page  of  Codinus  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mistakes :  the  recon- 
ciliation  of  Sevenis  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and  daughter,  the  sic^ 
of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  which  recalled  Seve- 
ms  to  Rome,  the  sixty  yean  which  elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople,  etc. 

^  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Homo  ins,  ciu  17. 
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of  a  master  are  scarcely  to  be  distingaished  from  commands, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and  cheer- 
ful obedience.  He  bestowed  on  his  favorites  the  palaces  which 
he  had  bailt  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned  them 
lands  and  pensions  for  the  support  of  their  dignity,**  and  alien- 
ated the  demesnes  of  Pontus  and  Asia  to  grant  hereditary  es- 
tates by  the  easy  tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in  the  capital.** 
But  these  encouragements  and  obligations  soon  became  super- 
fluous, and  were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of 
government  is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue 
will  be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by  his  ministers,  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of  the  palace.  The 
most  wealthy  of  the  provincials  will  be  attracted  by  the  power- 
ful motives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and  curiosity. 
A  third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  will  insensi- 
bly be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of  merchants,  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  their  own  labor,  and  from  the 
wants  or  luxury  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  less  than  a  century 
Constantinople  disputed  with  Rome  itself  the  pre-eminence  of 
riches  and  numbers.  New  piles  of  buildings,  crowded  togeth- 
er with  too  little  regard  to  health  or  convenience,  scarcely  al- 
lowed the  intervals  of  narrow  streets  for  the  perpetual  throng 
of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  carriages.  The  allotted  space  of 
ground  was  insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing  people,  and 
the  additional  foundations,  which  on  either  side  were  advanced 
into  the  sea,  might  alone  have  composed  a  very  considerable 
cit3^|^^ 

**  Thcmist.  Ornt.  Hi.  p.  48,  edit.  Ilnrdouin.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  Zosimus,  1.  ii. 
[c.  31]  p.  107.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715.  If  we  could  credit  Codinus  (p.  10) 
[p.  20  8eq.,edit.  Bonn],  Constantine  bailt  houses  for  the  senators  on  the  exact 
model  of  their  Roman  palaces,  and  gratified  them  as  well  as  himself  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  agreeable  surprise ;  but  the  whole  story  is  fuU  of  fictions  and  incon- 
sistencies. 

••  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  year  438,  abolished  this 
tenure  may  be  found  among  the  Novella)  of  that  emperor  at  the  end  of  the  Thco- 
dosinn  Code,  torn.  vi.  nov.  12.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p. 
371)  has  evidently  mistaken  the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant  from  the 
Imperial  demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favor  which  would  justly 
have  been  deemed  a  hardship  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon  private  properJy. 

'^  The  passages  of  Zosimus,  of  Eunapius,  of  Sozomen,  and  of  Agathias  which 
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The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of 
corn  or  bread,  of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted 
the  poorer  citizens  of  Home  from  the  necessity  of 
*^^  labor.  The  magnificence  of  the  first  Caesars  was  in 
some  measure  imitated  by  the  founder  of  Constantinople;^ 
but  his  liberality,  however  it  might  excite  the  applause  of  the 
people,  has  incurred  the  censure  of  posterity.  A  nation  of 
legislators  and  conqueroi's  might  assert  their  claim  to  the  har- 
vests of  Africa,  which  had  been  purchased  with  their  blood ; 
and  it  was  artfully  contrived  by  Augustus  that,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  plenty,  the  Romans  should  lose  the  memory  of  free- 
dom. But  the  prodigality  of  Constantine  could  not  be  ex- 
cused by  any  consideration  either  of  public  or  private  interest ; 
and  the  annual  tribute  of  corn  imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the 
benefit  of  his  new  capital  was  applied  to  feed  a  lazy  and  inso- 
lent populace,  at  the  expense  of  the  husbandmen  of  an  indus- 


relate  to  the  increase  of  bnildings  and  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  are  collected 
and  connected  by  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1. 1  c.  3.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (in  Panegjr. 
Anthem.  56,  p.  279,  edit.  Sirmond)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed  forward 
into  the  sea :  they  consisted  of  the  famous  Fuzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in  the 
water. 

*"  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Codin.  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  S 
[p.  16,  edit.  Bonn].  It  appears  by  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  13,  that  the  daily  allowance 
of  the  city  consisted  of  eight  myriads  of  <riVov,  which  we  may  either  translate,  with 
Valesius,  by  the  words  **roodii  of  com,"  or  consider  as  expressive  of  the  number 
of  loaves  of  bread.* 


■  Naudet  supposes  that  80,000  medimni  of  com  were  intended,  as  a  Greek  writ- 
er would  be  more  likely  to  mean  the  Greek  measure  medimnus  than  the  Roman 
measure  modius ;  and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  FinUy  (Naudet,  Des 
Secours  Publics  chcz  les  Komnins,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  48;  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  p.  136).  But  Socrates  says 
that  the  daily  allowance  of  the  city  was  80,000  <yirov,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  80,000  medimni  were  daily  distiibuted  at  Constantinople.^  Indeed,  the 
smaller  quantity  of  80,000  modii  appears  incredible ;  and  it  is  therefore  more 
probable  that  80,000  loaves  of  bread  were  intended.  This  is  expressly  stated  by 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Paul,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (Phot.  Bibl.  No.  257,  p. 
475,  a,  edit.  Bekker) ;  and  it  is  coniiiined  by  the  fact  that  from  the  time  of  Aurelian. 
and  even  earlier,  bread  was  daily  distributed  to  the  ])eople  at  Rome,  instead  of 
com  every  month,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case.  See  Walter,  Gcschichte  des 
romischen  Reclits,  §  3CI ,  2d  edit. ;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  li^iman  Antiq., 
p.  560,  2d  edit.— S. 

*  The  medimnus  equalled  twelve  inii)erial  gallons,  and  was  eqnivalent  to  six  modU. 
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trious  p.ovince."  Some  other  regulations  of  this  emperor  are 
less  liable  to  blame,  but  they  are  less  deserving  of  notice.  He 
divided  Constantinople  into  fourteen  regions  or  quarters/* 
dignified  the  public  council  with  the  appellation  of  senate," 
communicated  to  the  citizens  the  privileges  of  Italy,"  and  be- 
stowed on  the  rising  city  the  title  of  Colony,  the  first  and  most 
favored  daughter  of  ancient  Rome.  The  venerable  parent  still 
maintained  the  legal  and  acknowledged  supremacy  which  was 

^  See  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xiii.  and  xiv.  and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict,  xii.  torn.  ii.  p. 
648,  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautiful  complaint  of  Rome  in  the  poem  of  Claudiaa 
de  Bell.  Gildonico,  ver.  60-62 : 

Cum  subiit  par  Roma  mihf,  divisaque  sumsit 
^quales  Aurora  togas;  ^gyptia  rura 
III  partem  cessere  novam. 

^  The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and 
particularly  described  in  tlie  Notitia  of  the  younger  Theodosius ;  but  as  the  four 
last  of  them  are  not  included  within  the  wall  of  Coiistantine,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  division  of  the  city  should  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

'^  Senatam  constituit  secundi  ordinis ;  Claros  vocavit. — ^Anonym.  Valesian.  p. 
715.  The  senatora  of  old  Rome  were  styled  C/arissimi.  See  a  curious  note  of 
Vulesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  9.  From  the  eleventh  epistle  of  Julian  it 
should  seem  that  the  place  of  senator  was  considered  as  a  burden  rather  than  as 
an  honor;  but  tiie  Abbe  de  la  Bletterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  371)  has  shown 
that  this  epistle  could  not  relate  to  Constantinople.  Might  we  not  read,  instead 
of  the  celebrated  name  of  Bv^avriotc*  the  obscure  but  more  probable  word  Burav- 
^voi£  ?  Bisanthe  or  Rhcedestus,  now  Rhodosto,  was  a  small  maritime  city  of 
Thrace.  See  Stephan.  Byz.  de  Urbibus,  p.  225  [edit.  Lugd.  B.  1694],  and  Cellar. 
Geograph.  tom.  i.  p.  849. 

•*  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xiv.  13.  [Add  Cod.  Just.  xi.  20.— S.]  The  commentary 
of  Godefroy  (tom.  v.  p.  220)  is  long,  but  perplexed ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  ascer. 
tain  in  what  the  jus  Italicum  could  consist  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been 
communicated  to  the  whole  empire.* 


*  Savigny  has  shown  that  the  substance  of  the  Jus  Italicum  consisted  in,  first, 
the  right  of  having  a  free  constitution ;  secondly,  the  exemption  from  taxes ;  and, 
tliirdiy,  the  title  of  ihe  land  to  be  regarded  ns  Quiritarian  property.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Diocletian  Italy  was  free  from  both  the  land-tax  and  poll-tax ;  but  it  has 
been  stated  in  a  previous  note  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 14)  that  even  when  Italy  lost  this  ex- 
emption, the  privilege  was  still  retained  by  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  and  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  name  oijus  Italicum^  though  no  longer  appropriate.  This  is 
the  only  thing  that  accounts  for  mention  being  made  of  s.jus  Italicum  in  the  Code 
of  Justinian,  at  a  time  when  the  free  constitution  of  the  towns  and  the  institution 
of  Quiritarinn  propeity  had  been  put  an  end  to.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  Gibbon 
disappears,  as  xYiejus  Italicum  continued  to  confer  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
taxation.  Savigny,  Ueber  das  Jus  Italicum  in  Vermischte  Schrifien,  vol.  i.  p.  29 
seq.,  and  Geschichte  des  romischen  Rechts,  vol.  i.  p.  74  seq.  2d  edit. — S. 
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due  to  her  age,  to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  her 
former  greatness." 

As  Constantino  urged  the  progress  of  the  work  with  the 
impatience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  princi- 

pal  edifices  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  ac- 
j-^ 880 or'     cording  to  another  account,  in  a  few  months;"  but 

this  extraordinary  diligence  should  excite  the  less 
admiration,  since  many  of  the  buildings  were  finished  in  so 
hasty  and  imperfect  a  manner  that,  under  tlie  succeeding  reign, 
they  were  preserved  with  difiiculty  from  impending  ruin." 
But  while  they  displayed  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  youth, 
the  founder  prepared  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his  city." 
The  games  and  largesses  which  crowned  the  pomp  of  this 
memorable  festival  may  easily  be  supposed ;  but  there  is  one 
circumstance  of  a  more  singular  and  permanent  nature,  which 
ought  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked.  As  often  as  the  birthday 
of  the  city  returned,  the  statiie  of  Constantino,  framed  by  his 

*'  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8)  celebrates  Constantinople  as  not  less  superior  to  all  other 
cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itself.  His  learned  commentator  (Spanheim^ 
p.  75,  76)  justifies  this  language  by  several  parallel  and  contemporary  instances. 
Zosimus,  as  well  as  Socrates  and  Sozoroen,  flourished  after  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  which  established  a  perfect  equality  be-* 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  capital. 

•*  Codinus  (Antlqnitat.  p.  8  [p.  17,  edit.  Bonn])  aflii*ms  that  the  foundations  of 
Constantinople  were  laid  in  the  year  of  tlic  world  6837  (a.d.  32y),  on  the  26ih 
of  September,  and  that  the  city  was  dedicated  the  11th  of  May,  5838  (a.d.  330). 
He  connects  these  dates  with  several  characteristic  epochs,  but  they  contradict  each 
other;  the  authority  of  Codinns  is  of  little  weight,  and  the  space  which  ho  assigns 
must  appear  insufiicient.  The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p. 
8);  and  Spanheim  labors  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  (p.  69-75),  by  the  help  of  two 
passages  from  Themistius  (Orat.  iv.  p.  68)  and  of  Fhilostorgius  (1.  ii.  c.  9),  which 
form  a  period  from  the  year  324  to  the  year  334.  Modern  critics  are  divided  con- 
cerning this  point  of  chronology,  and  their  different  sentiments  are  very  accurately 
described  by  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  619-625.* 

^  Themistius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  [c.  32]  p.  108.  Constantino  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  laws  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.  [leg.  23  ?],  betrays  his  impatience. 

^  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  superstition  which  prevailed 
in  their  own  times,  assure  us  that  Constantinople  was  consecrated  to  the  virgin 
Mother  of  God. 

■  The  city  was  dedicated  on  the  11th  of  May,  a.d.  330  (see  the  authorities  in 
Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  384),  but  we  need  not  therefore  conclude  that  its  build- 
ings were  all  finished  by  that  time. — S. 
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order,  of  gilt  wood,  aad  bearing  in  its  right  hand  a  small  image 
of  the  genius  of  the  place,  was  erected  on  a  triumphal  car. 
The  guards,  carrying  white  tapers,  and  clothed  in  their  rich- 
est apparel,  accompanied  the  solemn  procession  as  it  moved 
through  the  Hippodrome.  When  it  was  apposite  to  the  throne 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  grate- 
ful reverence  adored  the  memory  of  his  predecessor.'^  At  the 
festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  engraved  on  a  column  of 
marble,  bestowed  the  title  of  Second  or  New  Home  on  the 
city  of  Constantine."  But  the  name  of  Constantinople"  has 
prevailed  over  that  honorable  epithet,  and,  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  fourteen  centuries,  still  pei*petuates  the  fame  of  its  au- 
thor.'* 

The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  admin- 
Porm  ofgoT-  istration.  The  distinct  view  of  the  complicated  sys- 
ernment.  ^gjj^  ^f  policy  introduced  by  Diocletian,  improved  by 
Con  Stan  tine,  and  completed  by  his  immediate  successors,  may, 
not  only  amuse  the  fancy  by  the  singular  picture  of  a  great 
empire,  but  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal  causes 
of  its  rapid  decay.  In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable  institu- 
tion, we  may  be  frequently  led  into  the  more  early  or  the 
more  I'ecent  times  of  the  Eoman  history  ;  but  the  proper  lim- 

•^  The  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  may 
be  found  in  the  Alexandiian  Chronicle,  p.  285.  Tillemont,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Constantine,  who  are  oiTended  with  the  air  of  paganism,  which  seems  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  prince,  had  a  right  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not 
authorized  to  omit  the  mention  of  it 

"  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  ch.  6.  "Velut  ipsius  Bomie  filinm** 
is  the  expression  of  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  25. 

"  Eutropius,  1.  X.  c.  8.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  8.  Ducange,  C.  P.  I.  i.  c.  5.  The 
name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of  Constnntine. 

"  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Morts,  xii.)  affects  to  deride  the  vanity 
of  human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disappointment  of  Constantine, 
whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turkish 
corruption  of  ci'c  rrjv  iroXiv,  Yet  the  original  name  is  still  preserved  :  1 .  By  tiie 
nations  of  Europe.  2.  By  the  modern  Greeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  writings 
are  diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa  (see 
D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  275).  4.  By  the  more  learned  Turks,  and 
by  the  emperor  himself  in  his  public  mandates.  Cantemir's  History  of  the  Othman 
Empire,  p.  51. 
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its  of  this  inquiry  will  be  included  within  a  period  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  the  accession  of  Constaftr 
tine  to  the  publication  of  the  Theodosian  Code ;"  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  the  Notitia  of  the  East  and  West,^'  we  derive 
the  most  copious  and  authentic  information  of  the  state  of  the 
empire.  This  variety  of  objects  will  suspend,  for  some  time, 
the  course  of  the  narrative ;  but  the  interruption  will  be  cen- 
sured only  by  those  readers  who  are  insensible  to  the  impor- 
tance of  laws  and  manners,  while  they  peruse  with  eager  curi- 
osity the  transient  intrigues  of  a  court  or  the  accidental  event 
of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Eomans,  content  with  substantial 
power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  East  the  forms  and  cere- 
Hienirchy  of  niouics  of  ostcutatious  greatucss."  'But  when  they 
tbe  state.  j^g^.  ^^^^  ^^  semblaucc  of  those  virtues  which  were 
derived  from  their  ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Roman 
mannei*s  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation 
of  the  courts  of  Asia.  The  distinctions  of  personal  merit  and 
influence,  so  conspicuous  in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure 
under  a  monarchy,  were  abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the 
emperors,  who  substituted  in  their  room  a  severe  subordina- 
tion of  rank  and  oflice,  from  the  titled  slaves  who  were  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbi- 
trary power.  This  multitude  of  abject  dependents  was  inter- 
ested in  the  support  of  the  actual  government,  from  the  dread 

'*  The  Theodosian  Code  was  promulgated  a.d.  438.  See  the  Prolegomena  of 
Godefroy,  c.  i.  p.  185. 

^*  Fancirolus,  in  his  elaborate  Commentary,  assigns  to  the  Notitia  a  date  almost 
similar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  Code  ;  but  his  proofs,  or  rather  conjectures,  are 
extremely  feeble.  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  place  this  useful  work  between 
the  final  division  of  the  empire  (a.d.  895)  and  the  successful  invasion  of  Gaul  by 
the  barbarians  (a.d.  407).  See  Histoire  des  Anciens  Penples  de  TEurope,  torn, 
rii.  p.  40.* 

^'  Scilicet  externoB  superbi»  sueto,  non  inerat  notitia  nostri  (perhaps  nottroe) ;  ^ 
apud  quos  vis  Imperii  valet,  inania  transmittuntur. — Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  81.  The 
gradation  from  the  style  of  freedom  and  simplicity  to  that  of  form  and  servitude 
may  be  traced  in  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmachus. 


■  The  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  the  valuable  Commentaiy  of  Booking 
on  the  last  edition  of  the  Notitia,  Bonn,  1839-1858.— S. 
*»  Nostra  is  an  unhappy  specimen  of  emendation. — S. 
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of  a  revolution  which  might  at  once  confound  their  hopes  and 
intercept  the  reward  of  their  services.  In  this  divine  hie- 
rarchy (for  such  it  is  frequently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  it&  dignity  was  dis- 
played in  a  variety  of  trifling  and  solemn  ceremonies,  which 
it  was  a  study  to  learn  and  a  sacrilege  to  neglect/*  The  purity 
of  the  Latin  language  was  debased  by  adopting,  in  the  inter- 
course of  pride  and  flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets  which  Tul- 
ly  would  scarcely  have  understood,  and  which  Augustus  would 
have  rejected  with  indignation.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
empire  were  saluted,  even  by  the  sovereign  himself,  with  the 
deceitful  titles  of  your  Sincerity^  your  Gravity,  your  Excel- 
lency, your  JSrninence,  your  sublime  and  wonderful  Ma^gni- 
tude,  your  iUiistnous  and  magnificent  HighneM?^  The  codi- 
cils or  patents  of  their  oflBce  were  curiously  emblazoned  with 
such  emblems  as  wore  best  adapted  to  explain  its  nature  and 
high  dignity — the  image  or  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperors ; 
a  triumphal  car ;  the  book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table,  cov- 
ered with  a  rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  four  tapers ;  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  provinces  which  they  governed ;  or 
the  appellations  and  standards  of  the  troops  whom  they  com- 
manded. Some  of  these  official  ensigns  were  really  exhibited 
in  their  hall  of  audience ;  others  preceded  their  pompous 
march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public ;  and  every  circum- 
BtAnco  of  their  demeanor,  their  dress,  their  ornaments,  and 
their  train  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
representatives  of  supreme  majesty.  By  a  philosophic  observ- 
er tlio  system  of  the  Roman  government  might  have  been  mis- 

^*  The  Emperor  Gratian,  after  confinaing  a  law  of  precedency  published  by  Vnl- 
entinian,  the  fktlier  of  his  Divinity ^  thus  continues  :  Siquis  igitur  indebitam  sibi 
locum  nsurpaveiir,  nall&  ^e  ignomtione  defendat ;  sitque  plane  sacrilegii  reus, 
qui  diciHa  pnecepta  neglexerit, — Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  v.  leg.  2. 

^*  Consult  the  Xotitia  Di^iUtatmm  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn, 
vi.  p.  »16.»  

*  Constantin,  qui  rempKt^A  le  grand  Patriciat  par  nne  noblesse  titree,  et  qai 
changea  a\^<ec  d  nutres  institutions  la  nature  de  la  societe  Latine,  est  le  veritable 
fbndateur  de  la  n>y;»uto  rat^nlcrne.  dans  ce  qu  elle  consenra  de  Romaiu. — Chateau- 
briand, ittud.  Histor.  Prefiic^,  i.  151.  Mnnso  (Leben  Constantins  des  Grossen, 
|K  irA  ctc.>  haj:  yri>en  a  lucid  view  of  the  dignities  and  duties  of  the  officers  in  the 
imperial  court. — M. 
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taken  for  a  splendid  theatre,  filled  with  players  of  every  char- 
acter and  degree,  who  repeated  the  language  and  imitated  the 
passions  of  their  original  model." 

All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place 
in  the  general  state  of  the  empire  were  accurately  divided  into 
Three  ranks  three  classcs — 1.  The  IUu8tri(ym  ;  2.  The  Spectahi- 
of  honor.  j^^  ^^  RespectoMe ;  and,  3,  The  Clarissimi^  whom 
we  may  translate  by  the  word  Honorable.  In  the  times  of 
Koman  simplicity,  the  last-mentioned  epithet  was  used  only 
as  a  vague  expression  of  deference,  till  it  became  at  length 
the  peculiar  and  appropriated  title  of  all  who  were  membei's 
of  th^  senate,'^  and  consequently  of  all  who,  from  that  vener- 
able body,  were  selected  to  govern  the  provinces.  The  vanity 
of  those  who,*  from  their  rank  and  office,  might  claim  a  supe- 
rior distinction  above  the  rest  of  the  senatorial  order,  was  long 
afterwards  indulged  with  the  new  appellation  of  Re^pectahle  ; 
but  the  title  of  lUustrioua  was  always  reserved  to  some  emi- 
nent personages  who  were  obeyed  or  reverenced  by  the  two 
subordinate  classes.  It  was  communicated  only,  I.  To  the 
consuls  and  patricians ;  II.  To  the  Prsetorian  prsefects,  with 
the  prsefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  III.  To  the  mas- 
tera-general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry ;  and,  IV.  To  the 
seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their  sacred  func- 
tions about  the  person  of  the  emperor."  Among  those  illus- 
trious magistrates  who  were  esteemed  co-ordinate  with  each 
other,  the  seniority  of  appointment  gave  place  to  the  union 
of  dignities."  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils,  the  em- 
perors, who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their  favors,  might  some- 

^'  Pancirolas  ad  Notitinm  ntiiasque  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  his  explanntions  are 
obscare,  and  he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  painted  emblems  from  the  ef- 
fective ensigns  of  office. 

"  In  the  Pandects,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines, 
Clarissimus  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a  senator. 

'*  Pancirol.  p.  12-17.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two  inferior  ranks, 
Per/ectissimus  and  Egregius,  which  were  given  to  many  pcraons  who  were  not 
raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

^*  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi.  The  niles  of  precedency  are  ascertained  with  the 
most  minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  and  illustrated  with  equal  prolixity  by 
their  learned  interpreter. 

II.— 18 
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times  gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  ambition,  of  impatient 
courtiers/* 

I.  As  long  as  the  Koman  consuls  were  the  first  magistrates 
of  a  free  state,  they  derived  their  right  to  power  from  the 
choice  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  con- 
descended to  disguise  the  servitude  which  they  im- 
posed, the  consuls  were  still  elected  by  the  real  or  apparent 
suffrage  of  the  senate.  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian  even 
these  vestiges  of  liberty  were  abolished,  and  the  successful 
candidates,  who  were  invested  with  the  annual  honors  of  the 
consulship,  affected  to  deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of 
their  predecessors.  The  Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been  re- 
duced to  solicit  the  votes  of  plebeians,  to  pass  through  the  ted- 
ious and  expensive  fonns  of  a  popular  election,  and  to  expose 
their  dignity  to  the  shame  of  a  public  refusal ;  while  their 
own  happier  fate  had  reserved  them  for  an  age  and  govern- 
ment in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  assigned  bj*^  the  un- 
erring wisdom  of  a  gracious  sovereign."  In  the  epistles  which 
the  emperor  addressed  to  the  two  consuls  elect,  it  was  declared 
that  they  were  created  by  his  sole  authority."  Their  names 
and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt  tablets  of  ivory,  were  dispei-sed 
over  the  empire  as  presents  to  the  provinces,  the  cities,  the 
magistrates,  the  senate,  and  the  people."    Their  solemn  inau- 

•*  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxii. 

"  Ausonius  (in  Grntinrum  Actione)  basely  expntifttes  on  this  unworthy  topic, 
which  is  managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  [x.]  16,  19)  with  somewhat 
more  freedom  and  ingenuity. 

'^  Cum  de  Consulibus  in  annum  creandis,  solus  mecum  volutarem  .  .  .  te  Con- 
sulem  et  designavi,  et  declaravi,  et  priorem  nnncupavi,  are  some  of  the  express- 
ions employed  by  the  Emperor  Gratian  to  his  preceptor,  the  poet  Ausonius.* 

••  Immanesque  .  . .  dentes 

Qui  tsecti  ferro  in  tabulas  anroque  micantes, 
Inscripti  rutilum  caslato  Console  nomen 
Per  proceres  et  vulgns  eant. 

Claud,  de  Cons.  Stilichon.  iii.  346. 

MonlfancoD  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  dypticks  [diptychs,  Siwrvxa. 
•— S.]  ;  see  Supplement  k  TAntiquit^  expliqude,  tom.  iii.  p.  220. 

*  It  appears,  however,  from  other  authorities,  that  the  appointment  of  the  consuls 
was,  at  least  nominally,  mnde  by  the  senate  and  ratified  by  the  emperor.  See 
Symmach.  Ep.  v.  16,  x.  66.  Laudes  in  Patr.  p.  39,  Pro  Patre.  p.  42,  ed.  Mai,  Frank. 
1816 :  from  Marquardt  in  Becker's  Romisch.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  242. — S. 
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guratlon  was  performed  at  the  place  of  the  imperial  residence ; 
and  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  Rome 
was  constantly  deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  ancient  magis- 
trates.** On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January  the  consuls 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity.  Their  dress  was  a  robe 
of  purple,  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold,  and  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  costly  gems."  On  this  solemn  occasion  they 
were  attended  by  the  most  eminent  oflScers  of  the  state  and 
army  in  the  habit  of  senators ;  and  the  useless  fasces,  armed 
with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne  before  them  by 
the  lictors.*'  The  procession  moved  from  the  palace*^  to  the 
Forum  or  principal  square  of  the  city,  where  the  consuls  as- 
cended their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  curule 
chairs,  which  were  framed  after  the  fashion  of  ancient  times. 
They  immediately  exercised  an  act  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
manumission  of  a  slave  who  was  brought  before  them  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent  the  cel- 
ebrated action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author  of  liberty  and 

'^  Consule  hetatur  post  plurima  ssecnla  viso 

Pallanteus  apex :  agnoscnnt  rostra  curules 
Auditas  quondam  proavis  :  desaetaque  cingit 
Kegius  auratis  fora  fuscibus  Ulpia  lictor. 

Claud,  in  vi.  Cons.  Honorii,  643. 

From  the  reign  of  Cams  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yetirs,  during  which  the  emperors  were  always  ab- 
sent from  Rome  on  the  first  day  of  January.  See  the  Chronologic  de  Tillemont, 
torn.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

**  See  Claudian  in  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybrii,  178,  etc.  ;  and  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii, 
585,  etc. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  ornaments  of  the  em- 
peror from  those  of  the  consul.  Ausonius  received  from  the  liberality  of  Gratian 
a  vestis  palmata,  or  robe  of  state,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Emperor  Constantius 
was  embroidered. 
••  Cemis  ut  aimorum  proceres  Icgumque  potentes 

Fatricios  sumunt  habitus,  et  more  Gabino 
Discolor  incedit  legio,  positisque  parumper 
Bellorum  signis,  sequitur  vexilla  Quirini  ? 
Lictori  ccdunt  aquilae,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  et  in  mediis  effulget  curia  castris  ? 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  5. 

strictasque  procul  radiare  secures. 

In  Cons.  Prob.  231. 
"  See  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  Mai-cellin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 
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of  the  consulship,  when  he  admitted  among  his  fellow-citizens 
the  faithful  Vindex,  who  had  revealed  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Tarquins."  The  public  festival  was  continued  during  several 
days  in  all  the  principal  cities ;  in  Eome,  from  custom ;  in 
Constantinople,  from  imitation ;  in  Carthage,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  from  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  superfluity  of 
wealth."*  In  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire  the  annual  games 
of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre*'  cost  four 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,'  (about)  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  if  so  heavy  an  expense  sur- 
passed the  faculties  or  the  inclination  of  the  magistrates  them- 
selves, the  sum  was  supplied  from  the  imperial  treasury.'*  As 
soon  as  the  consuls  had  discharged  these  customary  duties,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  shade  of  private  life,  and  to 
enjoy  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  undisturbed  con- 
templation of  their  own  greatness.  They  no  longer  presided 
in  the  national  councils ;  they  no  longer  executed  the  resolu- 
tions of  peace  or  war.  Their  abilities  (unless  they  were  em- 
ployed in  more  effective  offices,^were  of  little  moment,  and 
their  names  served  only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year  in  which 

"*  Auspice  mox  lietoin  sonuit  clainore  tribonal, 

Te  fiistos  ineunte  qoater ;  solemnia  ludit 
Omina  Libertas :  deductum  Vindice  morem 
Lex  servat,  famalusque  jago  laxatas  herili 
Bocitur,  et  grato  remeat  securior  icta. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  611. 
"  Celebrant  quidem  solemnes  istos  dies  omnes  nbique  urbes  qnie  sub  l^bas 
agnnt ;  et  Roma  de  more,  et  ConstantinopoHs  de  imitatione,  et  Antiochia  pro 
Idxu,  et  discincta  Carthago,  et  domus  flnminis  Alexandria,  sed  Treyiri  Friucipis 
beneficio. — Ausonios  in  Grat.  Actione  [p.  715,  edit.  Amst.  1671]. 

**  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Mall.  Theodori,  279-331}  describes,  in  a  Urely  and  fiuici- 
ful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circns,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  ex- 
hibited by  the  new  consul.  The  sanguinary  combats  of  gladiators  had  already 
been  prohibited.  **  Procopius  in  Hist.  Arcana,  c  26. 


*  Not  4000  pounds  of  gold,  but  2000.  Procopius  says  20  centenaria,  vhich  are 
equal  to  144,000  solidi ;  and  from  the  time  of  Constantine  there  were  72  solidi  to 
the  pound.  Supposing  the  soUdus  to  be  worth  lOis.  English  (see  note  on  p.  313), 
the  sum  expended  on  this  occasion  would  have  been  £72.000.  The  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian curtailed  this  prodigious  expense.  See  Xorell.  cv.  As  the  exhibition  of 
these  games  was  the  sole  duty  of  the  consuls,  the  words  v-rarfia  and  consulatmx 
came  to  signify  the  money  expended  upon  these  occasions.  See  Marquardt,  nt 
supra,  voL  ii.  part  iii.  p.  245. — S. 
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they  had  tilled  the  chair  of  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Yet  it  was 
still  felt  and  acknowledged,  in  the  last  period  of  Eoman  servi- 
tude, that  this  empty  name  might  be  compared,  and  even  pre- 
ferred, to  the  possession  of  substantial  power.  The  title  of 
consul  was  still  the  most  splendid  object  of  ambition,  the  no- 
blest rewaixi  of  virtue  and  loyalty.  The  emperors  themselves, 
who  disdained  the  faint  shadow  of  the  republic,  were  conscious 
that  they  acquired  an  additional  splendor  and  majesty  as  often 
as  they  assumed  the  annual  honors  of  the  consular  dignity .*• 

The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be 
found  in  any  age  or  country  between  the  nobles  and  the  peo- 
The  Patri-  P^®  ^^  perhaps  that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Ple- 
ciann.  bciaus  as  it  was  established  in  the  first  age  of  the 

Eoman  republic.  Wealth  and  honors,  the  offices  of  the  State, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  were  almost  exclusively  pos- 
sessed by  the  former,  who,  preserving  the  purity  of  their 
blood  with  the  most  insulting  jealousy,"  held  their  clients  in 
a  condition  of  specious  vassalage.  But  these  distinctions,  so 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  were  removed, 
after  a  long  struggle,  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  tribunes. 
The  most  active  and  successful  of  the  Plebeians  accumulated 
wealth,  aspired  to  honors,  deserved  triumphs,  contracted  alli- 
ances, and,  after  some  generations,  assumed  the  pride  of  an- 
cient nobility."     The  Patrician  families,  on  the  other  hand^ 

*^  In  Consulatu  honos  sine  labore  suscipitur  (Mamertin.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi. 
[x.]  2).*  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  borrowed  from  an  Oration  (iii.  p. 
107)  pronounced  by  Julian  in  the  servile  court  of  Constantius.  See  the  Abb^  de 
la  Bletterie  (Memoires  do  I'Academie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  2S9),  who  delights  to  pursue 
the  vestiges  of  the  old  constitution,  and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  his  copious 
fancy. 

**  Intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  XII.  Tables ;  and  the  unifoim  operations  of  human  nature  may  attest 
that  the  custom  survived  the  law.  See  in  Livy  (iv.  1-6)  the  pride  of  family  urged 
by  the  consul,  and  the  rights  of  mankind  asserted  by  the  tribune  Canuleius. 

**  See  the  animated  picture  drawn  by  Sallust,  in  the  Jugurthine  War,  of  the  pride 
of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellus,  who  was  unable  to  brook  the  idea 
that  the  honor  of  the  consulship  should  be  bestowed  on  the  obscure  merit  of  his 


•  At  a  still  later  time  it  is  said  of  Theodoric,  "factus  est  consul  ordinarius, 
quod  summum  bonum  primumque  in  mundo  decus  edicitur."  Jornandes  de  Reb. 
Get.  c,  67.— S. 
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whose  ori^nal  narnlier  was  never  recroited  till  the  end  of  tLe 
eornmoD wealth,  either  failed  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature, 
or  were  extinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  insensibly  mingled 
with  the  msLSA  of  the  people.**  Very  few  remained  who  could 
derive  their  pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the  infancy  of  the 
city,  or  even  from  that  of  the  republic,  when  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus, Claudius  and  Vespasian,  created  from  the  body  of  the 
senate  a  competent  number  of  new  Patrician  families,  in  the 
hope  of  perpetaating  an  order  which  was  still  considered  as 
honorable  and  sacred.**  But  these  artificial  supplies  (in  which 
the  reigning  house  was  always  included)  were  rapidly  swept 
away  by  the  rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revolutions,  by  the 
cliange  of  manners,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations.*^  Lit- 
tle more  was  left  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne  than 
a  vague  and  imperfect  tradition  that  the  Patricians  had  once 
been  the  first  of  the  Eomans.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles 
whose  influence  may  restrain,  while  it  secures,  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  would  have  been  very  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  policy  of  Constantine ;  but,  had  he  seriously  en- 


licti tenant  Karitu  (c.  61).  Two  hundred  yean  before,  tlie  race  of  the  Metelli. 
theniMlres  were  confounded  among  the  Plebeians  of  Rome ;  and  from  the  etymol- 
ogy of  their  name  of  Caciliu$,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  haiigbty  no- 
bles derived  their  origin  from  a  sntler. 

**  In  the  year  of  Home  800  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old  Patrician 
families,  but  even  of  those  which  had  been  created  by  Cssar  and  Aagastus 
CTacit.  Annnl.  xi.  25).  ITie  family  of  Scaurus  (a  branch  of  the  Patrician  ^milii) 
was  degraded  so  low  that  his  father,  who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  mer- 
chant, left  him  only  ten  slaves  and  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling  (Valerius  Maximns,  1.  iv.  c.  4,  n.  11.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Scauro  [De 
Viris  111.  72]),    The  family  was  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  the  son. 

••  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lii.  [c.  42]  p.  G03.  The  virtues  of 
Agricola,  who  was  created  a  Patrician  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  reflected  honor 
on  that  ancient  order  ;  but  his  ancestors  had  not  any  claim  beyond  an  Equestrian 
nobility. 

*^  This  failure  would  have  been  almost  impossible  if  it  were  true,  as  Casaubon 
compels  Aurelius  Victor  to  affirm  (ad  Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c.  42  ;  see  Hist.  August 
p.  203  [Trebell.  Poll.  Claud,  c.  3],  and  Casaubon  Comment,  p.  220),  that  Vespa- 
•ian  created  at  once  a  thousand  Patrician  families.  But  this  extravagant  number 
Is  too  much  even  for  the  whole  Senatorial  order,  unless  we  should  include  all  the 
Roman  knights  who  were  distinguished  by  the  permission  of  wearing  the  Uticlave. 
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tertained  such  a  design,  it  might  have  exceeded  the  measure 
of  his  power  to  ratify  by  an  arbitrary  edict  an  institution 
which  must  expect  the  sanction  of  time  and  of  opinion.  He 
revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  Patricians  ;  but  he  revived  it  as  a 
personal,  not  as  an  hereditary,  distinction.  They  yielded  only 
to  the  transient  superiority  of  the  annual  consuls ;  but  they 
enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  great  officers  of  State, 
with  the  most  familiar  access  to  the  person  of  the  prince. 
This  honorable  rank  was  bestowed  on  them  for  life ;  and,  as 
they  were  usually  favorites  and  ministers  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  imperial  court,  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  was 
perverted  by  ignorance  and  flattery;  and  the  Patricians  of 
Constantine  were  reverenced  as  the  adopted  Fathers  of  the 
emperor  and  the  republic." 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  Praetorian  prsefects  were  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  consuls  and  Patricians.  The  latter 
The  Pnetori-  ^^  ^^^^  ancicut  grcatncss  evaporate  in  a  vain  title, 
an  praefecta.  'jj^^  former,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  most  hum- 
ble condition,  were  invested  with  the  civil  and  military  admin- 
istration of  the  Koman  world.  From  the  reign  of  Severus  to 
that  of  Diocletian,  the  guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws  and  the 
finances,  the  armies  and  the  provinces,  were  intrusted  to  their 
superintending  care ;  and,  like  the  viziers  of  the  East,  they  held 
with  one  hand  the  seal,  and  with  the  other  the  standard,  of  the 
empire.  The  ambition  of  the  prsefects,  always  formidable  and 
sometimes  fatal  to  the  masters  whom  they  served,  was  support- 
ed by  the  strength  of  the  Praetorian  bands ;  but,  after  those 
haughty  troops  had  been  weakened  by  Diocletian  and  finally 
suppressed  by  Constantine,  the  praefects,  who  survived  their 
fall,  were  reduced  without  difficulty  to  the  station  of  useful 
and  obedient  ministers.  When  they  were  no  longer  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  of  the  emperor's  person,  they  resigned  the 
jurisdiction  which  they  had  hitherto  claimed  and  exercised 
over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace.  They  were  deprived 
by  Constantine  of  all  military  command  as  soon  as  they  had 
ceased  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders,  the 

•■  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  40]  p.  118;  and  Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  tI 
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flower  of  the  Koman  troops ;  and,  at  length,  by  n  ?iagalar  re  vo- 
lution, the  eaptaing  of  the  guards  were  transfui-med  into  the 
civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan  of 
government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had  each 
their  Prcetorian  praefect ;  and  after  the  monarchy  was  once 
more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still  continued 
to  create  the  same  number  of  fouk  PBiErFECTS,  and  intrusted  to 
their  care  the  same  provinces  which  they  already  administered. 

1.  The  Prajfect  of  the  East  stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction  into 
the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  subject  to  the  Eomans 
— from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 

2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedonia, 
and  Greece  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Praefect 
of  Illyricum.  8.  The  power  of  the  Praefect  of  Italy  was  not 
confined  to  the  country  from  whence  he  derived  his  title ;  it 
extended  over  the  additional  territory  of  Ehaetia  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  over  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which 
lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those  of  Tingitania. 
4.  The  Pra3fect  of  the  Gauls  comprehended  under  that  plural 
denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of  Britain  and  Spain,  and 
his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.'* 

After  the  Praetorian  praefects  had  been  dismissed  from  all 
military  command,  the  civil  functions  which  they  were  ordain- 
ed to  exercise  over  so  many  subject  nations  were  adequate  to 
the  ambition  and  abilities  of  the  most  consummate  ministers. 
To  tlicir  wisdom  was  committed  the  supreme  administration 
of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  two  objects  which,  in  a  state 
of  peace,  comprehend  almost  all  the  respective  duties  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  people — of  the  former,  to  protect  the  cit- 
izens who  are  obedient  to  the  laws ;  of  the  latter,  to  contribute 
the  sharo  of  their  property  which  is  required  for  the  expenses 

**  ZoAimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  33]  p.  100,  110.  If  we  had  not  fbrtunatoly  possessed  this 
SAtisfactory  accoant  of  tlie  division  of  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  Prastorian 
pitcfects,  we  should  fVcquently  have  been  perplexed  amidst  the  copious  details  of 
the  Code  ond  the  circumstantial  minuteness  of  the  Notitia. 
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of  the  State.  The  coin,  the  highways,  the  posts,  the  granaries, 
the  manufactures,  whatever  could  interest  the  public  prosper- 
ity, was  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  Prsetorian  prsefects. 
As  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  imperial  majesty,  they 
were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and,  on  some  occasions, 
to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their  discretionary  proclama- 
tions. They  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, removed  the  negligent,  and  inflicted  punishments  on 
the  guilty.  From  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions  an  appeal  in 
every  matter  of  importance,  either  civil  or  criminal,  might  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  praefect ;  but  hia  sentence 
was  final  and  absolute,  and  the  emperors  themselves  refused  to 
admit  any  complaints  against  the  judgment  or  the  integrity  of 
a  magistrate  whom  they  honored  with  such  unbounded  confi- 
dence.*" His  appointments  were  suitable  to  Ins  dignity  ;*•' 
and,  if  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  op- 
portunities of  collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of  presents,  and 
of  perquisites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer  dreaded  the 
ambition  of  their  praefects,  they  were  attentive  to  counterbal- 
ance the  power  of  this  great  office  by  the  uncertainty  and 
shortness  of  its  duration.*" 

From  their  superior  importance  and  dignity,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
The  pi-sefecta  PrsBtorian  prsef ects.  The  immense  size  of  the  city, 
coSntfni^  and  the  experience  of  the  tardy,  ineffectual  opera- 
P'®-  tion  of  the  laws,  had  furnished  the  policy  of  Au- 

gustus with  a  specious  pretence  for  introducing  a  new  magis- 

***  See  a  law  of  Constantine  himself.  A  praefectis  autem  praetoiio  provocare, 
non  sinimas.— Cod.  Justinian.  1.  vii.  tit.  Ixii.  leg.  19.  Charisius,  a  lawyer  of  the 
time  of  Constantine  (Heinec.  Hist.  Juris  Bomani,  p.  849),  who  admits  this  law  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  jurisprudence,  compares  the  Praetorian  prsefects  to  the 
masters  of  the  horse  of  the  ancient  dictators. — Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xi. 

*"*  When  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  instituted  a  Prae- 
torian praefect  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salaiy  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  i. 

*"'  For  this  and  the  other  dignities  of  the  empire  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  ample  commentaries  of  Pancirolus  and  Godefroy,  who  have  diligently  collect- 
ed and  accurately  digested  in  their  proper  order  all  the  legal  and  historical  mate- 
rials. From  those  authors  Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  24-77) 
has  deduced  a  very  distinct  abridgment  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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trate,  who  alone  could  restrain  a  servile  and  turbulent  popu- 
lace by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power."'  Valerius  Mes- 
salla  was  appointed  the  first  praefect  of  Kome,  that  his  reputa- 
tion might  countenance  so  invidious  a  measure;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  that  accomplished  citizen***  resigned  his  of- 
fice, declaring,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Brutus,  that 
he  found  himself  incapable  of  exercising  a  power  incompati- 
ble with  public  freedom.*"  As  the  sense  of  liberty  became 
less  exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order  were  more  clearly  un- 
derstood ;  and  the  praefect,  who  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  terror  only  to  slaves  and  vagi-ants,  was  permitted  to  ex- 
tend his  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  equestrian  and 
noble  families  of  Rome.  The  praetors,  annually  created  as  the 
judges  of  law  and  equity,  could  not  long  dispute  the  possession 
of  the  Forum  with  a  vigorous  and  permanent  magistrate  who 
was  usually  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their 
courts  were  deserted ;  their  number,  which  had  once  fluctuated 
between  twelve  and  eighteen,"'  was  gradually  reduced  to  two 
or  three ;  and  their  important  functions  were  confined  to  the 
expensive  obligation"^  of  exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement 

*"*  Tftcit.  AnnaL  vi.  11.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  p.  155.  Dion  Cassias,  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Mfficenas  (1.  Hi.  [c.  21]  p.  675),  describes  the  prerogatives  of  the  praefect 
of  the  city  as  they  were  established  in  his  own  time. 

'^  The  fame  of  Messallu  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit  In  the  earliest 
youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendship  of  Bnitus.  He  followed 
tlie  standard  of  the  republic  till  it  was  broken  in  the  fields  of  Pbilippi ;  he  then 
accepted  and  deserved  the  favor  of  the  roost  moderate  of  the  conquerors,  and  uni- 
formly asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  The  triumph 
of  Messalla  was  justified  by  the  conquest  of  Aquitaine.  As  an  orator  he  disputed 
the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himself.  Messalla  cultivated  every  muse,  and 
was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  spent  his  evenings  in  philosophic  con- 
versation with  Horace ;  assumed  his  place  at  table  between  Delia  and  Tibullus ; 
and  amused  his  leisure  by  encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young  Ovid. 

***^  **Incivilem  esse  potestatem  con testans,"  says  the  translator  of  Ensebius. 
Tacitus  expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words :   *'  quasi  nescius  exercendi." 

*"*  See  Lipsius,  Excursus  D.  ad  1  lib.  Tacit.  Annal. 

"'  Heineccii  Element.  Juris  Civilis  seciirid.  Ordinem  Pandect,  tom.  i.  p.  70.  See 
likewise  Spanheim,  De  Usu  Numismatum,  tom.  ii.  dissertat.  x.  p.  119.  In  the  year 
450,  Marcian  published  a  law  that  tkrge  citizens  should  be  annually  created  prae- 
tors of  Constantinople  by  the  choice  of  the  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent. 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  2. 
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of  the  people.  After  the  office  of  Eoman  consuls  had  been 
changed  into  a  vain  pageant,  which  was  rarely  displayed  in 
the  capital,  the  pi-sefects  assumed  their  vacant  place  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  were  soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of 
that  venerable  assembly.  They  received  appeals  from  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles ;  and  it  was  allowed  as  a  principle 
of  jurisprudence  that  all  munibipal  authority  was  derived  from 
them  alone.""  In  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  employment, 
the  Governor  of  Kome  was  assisted  by  fifteen  officers,  some  of 
whom  had  been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his  superiors. 
The  principal  departments  were  relative  to  the  command  of 
a  numerous  watch,  established  as  a  safeguard  against  tires,  rob- 
beries, and  nocturnal  disorders ;  the  custody  and  distribution 
of  the  public  allowance  of  corn  and  provisions ;  the  care  of 
the  port,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  common  sewers,  and  of  the 
navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  the  inspection  of  the  mar- 
kets, the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as  public  works. 
Their  vigilance  insured  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regu- 
lar police — safety,  plenty,  and  cleanliness ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
the  attention  of  government  to  preserve  the  splendor  and  or- 
naments of  the  capital,  a  particular  inspector  was  appointed 
for  the  statues — the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate 
people,  which,  according  to  the  extravagant  computation  of 
an  old  writer,  was  scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the  living  in- 
habitants of  Kome.  About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople  a  similar  magistrate  was  created  in  that  ris- 
ing metropolis,  for  the  same  uses  and  with  the  same  powers. 
A  perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  dignity  of  the 
two  municipal  and  that  of  ihefour  Praetorian  praefects."' 
Those  who  in  the  imperial  hierarchy  were  distinguished  by 

*•■  Quidquid  igitur  intra  nrbem  admittitur,  ad  P.  U.  Tidetur  pertinere;  sed  et 
siqiiid  intra  centesimum  milliarium. — Ulpian.  in  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xii.  n.  1.  He 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  offices  of  the  prsefect,  who,  in  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian (1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3),  is  declared  to  precede  and  command  all  city  magis- 
trates **sine  injuria  ac  detrimento  honoris  alieni." 

*"•  Besides  our  usual  guides,  we  may  obser>'e  that  Felix  Cantelorius  has  written 
a  separate  treatise,  De  Prsefecto  Urbis ;  and  thnt  many  curious  details  conceniing 
the  police  of  Kome  and  Constantinople  are  contained  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the 
Theodosian  Code. 
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the  title  oi  Respectable  formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the 
Illustrious  prsefeets  and  the  Honorable  magistrates 

Theprocon-  ■*,  ti»t  i  i*. 

sills, vice-pre-  of  the  provmces.  In  this  class  the  proconsuls  of 
Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa  claimed  a  pre-eminence, 
which  was  yielded  to  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  appeal  from  their  tribunal  to  that  of  the  prse- 
fects  was  almost  the  only  mark  of  their  dependence."'  But 
the  civil  government  of  the  empire  was  distributed  into  thir- 
teen great  dioceses,  each  of  which  equalled  the  just  measure 
of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  first  of  these  dioceses  was  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Count  of  the  East ;  and  we  may 
convey  some  idea  of  the  importance  and  variety  of  his  func- 
tions by  observing  that  six  hundred  apparitors,  who  would  be 
styled  at  present  either  secretaries  or  clerks,  or  ushers  or  mes- 
sengers, were  employed  in  his  immediate  office.*"  The  place 
of  Augustal  Pr<Bfect  of  Egypt  was  no  longer  filled  by  a  Eoman 
knight,  but  the  name  was  retained ;  and  the  extraordinary  pow- 
ers which  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the  temper  of  the 
inliabitants  had  once  made  indispensable  were  still  continued 
to  the  governor.  The  eleven  remaining  dioceses — of  Asiana, 
Pontica,  and  Thrace ;  of  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and  Pannonia,  or 
Western  Illyricum  ;  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain — were  governed  by  twelve  vicars  or  vice-prof ects^^^* 

"°  Eunapius  affirms  that  the  Pi-oconsnl  of  Asia  was  independent  of  the  prajfect, 
which  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  allowance.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
vice-praefect  he  most  assuredly  disclaimed.     Pancirolus,  p.  161. 

*"  The  Proconsul  of  Africa  had  four  hundred  apparitors,  and  they  all  received 
hirge  salaries,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province.  See  Pancirol.  p.  26,  and 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  Ivi.  Ivii. 

"•  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  Rome.  It  has  been  much  disputed 
whether  his  jurisdiction  measured  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  or  whether  it 
stretched  over  the  ten  southern  provinces  of  Italy.* 


■  It  clearly  appears  from  the  Notitia  that  the  ten  southern  provinces  of  Italy 
were  under  the  **  Vicarius  UrbisRomae,''  while  the  northern  provinces  were  under 
the  **  Vicarius  Italise  "  (see  Table  on  opposite  page).  Thus  the  name  of  Italia,  by  n 
singular  change,  came  to  be  specially  applied  (in  official  language  at  least)  to  these 
northern  provinces,  which  in  the  time  of  the  republic  were  excluded  from  Italia 
(being  called  Gallia  Cisalpina) ;  whereas  the  provinces  to  whicii  the  name  of  Italia 
was  tlien  confined  were  now  excluded  from  it.  The  practice  was  confii-med  for 
a  time  by  the  circumstance  that  the  northern  part  of  Italy  became  the  seat  of  the 
Lombari  monarchy,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  (Kegnum 
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whose  name  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and  dependence 
of  their  office.  It  may  be  added  that  the  lieutenant-generals 
of  the  Roman  armies,  the  military  counts  and  dukes  (who  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned),  were  allowed  the  rank  and  title  of 
Respectable. 

As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostentation  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  the  emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  dili- 
gence to  divide  the  substance,  and  to  multiply  the 
ore  of  the  titles,  of  powcr.  The  vast  countries  which  the  Ro- 
man conquerors  had  united  under  the  same  simple 
form  of  administration  were  imperceptibly  crumbled  into  mi- 
nute fragments,  till  at  length  the  whole  empire  was  distributed 
into  one  hundred  and  sixteen  provinces,  each  of  which  sup- 
ported an  expensive  and  splendid  establishment.  Of  these, 
three  were  governed  hj  proconsuU^  thirty-seven  by  considars^ 
five  by  correctors^  and  seventy-one  hy presidents.  The  appel- 
lations of  these  magistrates  were  different;  they  ranked  in 
successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity  wei'e  curiously 
varied,  and  their  situation,  from  accidental  circumstances, 
might  be  more  or  less  agreeable  or  advantageous.  But  they 
were  all  (excepting  only  the  proconsuls)  alike  included  in  the 
class  of  Honorahle  persons ;  and  they  were  alike  intrusted,  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
pnefects  or  their  deputies,  with  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts.  The  ponderous 
volumes  of  the  Codes  and  Pandects"*  would  funiish  ample 
materials  for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  system  of  provincial 
government,  as  in  the  space  of  six  centuries  it  was  improved 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  Roman  statesmen  and  lawyers.  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  historian  to  select  two  singular  and  sal-  ^ 
ntary  provisions  intended  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  authoritj^. 

*'■  Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian  there  was  one,  in  ten  books,  con- 
cerning the  office  of  a  proconsul,  whose  daties  in  the  most  essential  articles  were 
the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a  province. 


Italia).     See  Bocking,  ad  Notit.  Dignit.  ii.  18;  Gothofred,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  xi. 
tit.  1,  L  6 ;  Niel)ulir,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  21  ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Wo- 
man Geography,  art.  Italia.— S. 
*  See  Table  on  preceding  page. 
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1.  For  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  were  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice.  They  inflict- 
ed corporal  punishments,  and  they  exercised,  in  capital  offences, 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  authorized  to 
indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the  choice  of  his  own 
execution,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  the  mildest  and  most 
honorable  kind  of  exile.  These  prerogatives  were  reserved  to 
the  prsefects,  who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  of  gold ;  their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling 
weight  of  a  few  ounces."*  This  distinction,  which  seems  to 
grant  the  larger  while  it  denies  the  smaller  degree  of  authori- 
ty, was  founded  on  a  very  rational  motive.  The  smaller  degree 
was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The  passions  of  a  provin- 
cial magistrate  might  frequently  provoke  him  into  acts  of  op- 
pression, which  affected  only  the  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of 
the  subject ;  though,  from  a  principle  of  prudence — perhaps  of 
humanity — he  might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood.  It  may  likewise  be  considered  that  exile,  considerable 
fines,  or  the  choice  of  an  easy  death  relate  more  particularly 
to  the  rich  and  the  noble ;  and  the  persons  the  most  exposed 
to  the  avarice  or  resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate  were 
thus  removed  from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more  august 
and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Praetorian  prsefect.  2.  As  it  was 
reasonably  apprehended  that  the  integrity  of  the  judge  might 
be  biassed,  if  his  interest  was  concerned  or  his  affections  were 
engaged,  the  strictest  regulations  were  established  to  exclude 
any  person,  without  the  special  dispensation  of  the  emperor, 
from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he  was  born  ;*'* 
and  to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  mar- 
riage with  a  native  or  an  inhabitant;"'  or  from  purchasing 

"*  The  presidents,  or  consulars,  conld  impose  only  two  ounces ;  the  vice-prac- 
fects,  three ;  the  proconsuls,  Count  of  the  East,  and  Pnefect  of  Egypt,  six.  See 
Ilcineccii  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  xix.  n.  8.  Cod,  Justini- 
an. 1.  i.  tit.  liv.  leg.  4,  6. 

"*  Ut  nulli  patriae  suae  administratio  sine  speciali  principis  permissu  permittatur. 
— Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  first  enacted  by  the  Emperor  Marcus, 
after  the  rebellion  of  Caseins  (Dion,  1.  Ixxi.  [c.  31,  p.  1195]).  The  same  regula- 
tion is  obserred  in  China  with  equal  strictness  and  with  equal  effect. 

"•  Pandect.  1.  xxiii.  tit.  ii.  n.  88,  57,  63. 
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slaves,  lands,  or  houses  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction."' 
Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  precautions,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  still  deplores  the 
venal  and  oppressive  administration  of  justice,  and  expresses 
the  warmest  indignation  that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his 
despatch  of  business,  his  seasonable  delays,  and  his  final  sen- 
tence were  publicly  sold,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  officers 
of  his  court.  The  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  impunity,  of 
these  crimes  is  attested  by  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws  and 
ineffectual  menaces."' 

All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of 
the  law.  The  celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  address- 
ed to  the  youth  of  his  dominions  who  had  devoted 
eion  of  the  thcmselvcs  to  the  study  of  Boman  jurisprudence ; 
and  the  sovereign  condescends  to  animate  their  dil- 
igence by  the  assurance  that  their  skill  and  ability  would  in 
time  be  rewarded  by  an  adequate  share  in  the  government  of 
the  republic."*  The  rudiments  of  this  lucrative  science  were 
taught  in  all  the  considerable  cities  of  the  East  and  West ;  but 
the  most  famous  school  was  that  of  Berytus,""  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  which  flourished  about  three  centuries  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  author,  perhaps,  of  an  institu- 


"^  In  jui*e  continetur,  ne  qiiis  in  administratione  constitatas  aliquid  comparnret^ 
— Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  xv.  leg.  1 .  This  maxim  of  common  law  was  enforced  by  a 
series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the  title)  from  Constantine  to  Jnstin.  From 
this  prohibition,  which  is  extended  to  the  meanest  officers  of  the  govemor,  they 
except  only  clothes  and  provisions.  The  purchase  within  five  years  may  be  re- 
covered ;  after  which,  on  informntion,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

"'  Ccssent  rapaces  jam  nunc  officinlium  maiius ;  cessent  inqaam  ;  nam  si  mo- 
niti  non  cessaverint,  gladiis  prascidentur,  etc.— Cod.  Theod.  1.  i.  tit.  vii.  leg.  1. 
Zeno  enacted  that  all  governors  should  remain  in  the  province,  to  answer  any  ac- 
cusations, fifty  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  power.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit. 
xlix.  leg.  1. 

"•  Su9im&  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  nostras  aci-ipite;  et  vosmetipsos 
sic  eruditos  ostenditc,  ut  spes  vos  pulcherrima  fovent ;  toto  legitimo  opere  perfecto, 
posse  etiam  nostram  rempublicam  in  partibus  ejus  vobis  credendis  gubemari. — 
Justinian,  in  prooem.  Institutionum. 

*"  The  splendor  of  the  school  of  Berytus,  which  presei-ved  in  the  East  the  lan- 
pnnge  and  jurisprudence  of  the  liomans,  maybe  computed  to  have  lasted  from  the 
tiiird  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.     Ileinecc.  Jur.  Kom.  Hist.  p.  351-356. 
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tion  80  advantageous  to  his  native  country.  After  a  regular 
course  of  education  which  lasted  five  years,  the  students  dis- 
persed themselves  through  the  provinces  in  search  of  fortune 
and  honors ;  nor  could  they  want  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
business  in  a  great  empire  already  corrupted  by  the  multiplic- 
ity of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of  vices.  The  court  of  the  Prsetorian 
Prsefect  of  the  East  could  alone  furnish  employment  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  advocates,  sixty-four  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  privileges,  and  two  were  annually  chosen 
with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  of  gold  to  defend  the  causes  of 
the  treasury.  The  first  experiment  was  made  of  their  judicial 
talents  by  appointing  them  to  act  occasionally  as  assessors  to 
the  magistrates ;  from  thence  they  were  often  raised  to  preside 
in  the  tribunals  before  which  they  had  pleaded.  They  ob- 
tained the  government  of  a  province ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  mer- 
it, of  reputation,  or  of  favor,  they  ascended  by  successive  steps 
to  the  iUustrioics  dignities  of  the  State.*"  In  the  practice  of 
the  bar,  these  men  had  considered  reason  as  the  instrument  of 
dispute ;  they  interpreted  the  laws  according  to  the  dictates 
of  private  interest ;  and  the  same  pernicious  habits  might  still 
adhere  to  their  characters  in  the  public  administration  of  the 
State.  The  honor  of  a  liberal  profession  has  indeed  been  vin- 
dicated by  ancient  and  modern  advocates  who  have  filled  the 

"*  As  in  a  fonner  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  promotion  of  Per- 
tinax,  I  shall  here  insert  the  civil  honors  of  Mallius  Theodorus  :  1.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  eloquence  while  he  pleaded  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  the 
Prajtorian  prafect.  2.  He  governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as  pi-es- 
ident  or  consular,  and  deserved,  by  his  administration,  the  honor  of  a  brass  statue. 
3.  He  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice-praefect,  of  Macedonia.  4.  Quajstor.  6.  Count 
of  the  sacred  largesses.  6.  Prsetorian  praifect  of  the  Gauls,  whilst  he  might  yet 
be  represented  as  a  young  man.  7.  After  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  disgrace,  of  many 
years,  which  Mallius  (confounded  by  some  critics  with  the  poet  Manilius,  see  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibliothec.  Latin,  edit.  Ernest,  torn.  i.  c.  18,  p.  501)  employed  in  the  study 
of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  he  was  named  Pnetorian  prsefect  of  Italy  in  the  year 
397.  8.  While  he  still  exercised  that  great  office,  he  was  created,  in  the  year  399, 
consul  for  the  West ;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  colleague,  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  often  stands  alone  in  the  Fasti.  9.  In  the  year  408,  Mallius 
was  appointed  a  second  time  Prsetorian  pnefect  of  Italy.  Even  in  the  venal  pan- 
egyric of  Claudian  we  may  discover  the  meiit  of  Mallius  Theodorus,  who  by  a  rare 
felicity  was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Symmachus  and  of  St.  Augustine.  See 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  1110-1114. 

II.— 19 
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and  the  command  of  a  military  force  concurred  to  render  their 
power  supreme  and  absolute ;  and  whenever  they  were  tempt- 
ed to  violate  their  allegiance,  the  loyal  province  which  they 
involved  in  their  rebellion  was  scarcely  sensible  of  any  change 
in  its  political  state.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  to  the  reign 
of  Constantino  near  one  hundred  governors  might  be  enumer- 
ated who  with  various  success  erected  the  standard  of  revolt ; 
and  though  the  innocent  were  too  often  sacrificed,  the  guilty 
might  be  sometimes  prevented  by  the  suspicious  cruelty  of 
their  master.'"  To  secure  his  throne  and  the  public  tranquil- 
lity from  these  formidable  servants,  Constantino  resolved  to  di- 
vide the  military  from  the  civil  administration,  and  to  establish 
as  a  permanent  and  professional  distinction  a  practice  which 
had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occasional  expedient.  The  su- 
preme jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Proetorian  prsefects  over 
the  armies  of  the  empire  was  transferred  to  the  two  masters- 
general  whom  he  instituted,  the  one  for  the  cavalry^  the  other 
for  the  infantry ;  and  though  each  of  these  illitstrums  offi- 
cers was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  those 
troops  which  were*  under  his  immediate  inspection,  they  both 
indifferently  commanded  in  the  field  the  several  bodies,  wheth- 
er of  horse  or  foot,  which  were  united  in  the  same  army."' 
Their  number  was  soon  doubled  by  the  division  of  the  East 
and  West ;  and  as  separate  generals  of  the  same  rank  and  title 
were  appointed  on  the  four  important  frontiers  of  the  Rhine, 
of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  the  Euphrates, , 
the  defence  of  the  Roman  empire  was  at  length  committed 
to  eight  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantiy.  Under 
their  orders  thirty-five  military  commanders  were  stationed  in 
the  provinces — three  in  Britain,  six  in  Gaul,  one  in  Spain,  one 
in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper  and  four  on  the  Lower  Danube,  in 

"•  The  AbM  Dubos,  who  has  examined  with  accaracy  (see  Hist,  de  la  Mo- 
narchie  Fi'an9oi8e,  torn.  i.  p.  41-100,  edit.  1742)  the  institations  of  Augustas  and 
of  Constantine,  observes  that  if  Otho  had  been  put  to  death  the  day  before  he  ex- 
ecuted his  conspiracy,  Otho  would  now  appear  in  history  as  innocent  as  Corbulo. 

^^  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  33]  p.  1 10.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  the 
magistri  militum  were  already  increased  to  four.  See  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  1. 
xvi.  c.  7. 
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Asia  eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  The  titles  of 
counts  and  dukes^^^^  by  which  they  were  properly  distinguished, 
have  obtained  in  modern  languages  so  very  different  a  sense 
that  the  use  of  them  may  occasion  some  surprise.  But  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  second  of  those  appellations  is 
only  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  which  was  indiscriminate- 
ly applied  to  any  military  chief.  All  these  provincial  gener- 
als were  therefore  dukes;  but  no  more  than  ten  among  them 
were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  counts  or  companions,  a  title 
of  honor,  or  rather  of  favor,  which  had  been  recently  invent- 
ed in  the  court  of  Constantino.  A  gold  belt  was  the  ensign 
which  distinguished  the  office  of  the  counts  and  dukes;  and 
besides  their  pay  they  received  a  liberal  allowance  suflScient  to 
maintain  one  hundred  and  ninety  servants  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  horses.  They  were  strictly  prohibited  from  in- 
terfering in  any  matter  which  related  to  the  administration  of 
justice  or  the  revenue ;  but  the  command  which  they  exer- 
cised over  the  troops  of  their  department  was  independent  of 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  About  the  same  time  that 
Constantino  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he 
instituted  in  the  Eoman  empire  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil 
and  the  military  powers.  The  emulation,  and  sometimes  the 
discord,  which  reigned  between  two  professions  of  opposite 
interests  and  incompatible  manners  was  productive  of  benefi- 
cial and  of  pernicious  consequences.  It  was  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a  province 
should  either  conspire  for  the  disturbance  or  should  unite  for 
the  service  of  their  country.  While  the  one  delayed  to  offer 
the  assistance  which  the  other  disdained  to  solicit,  the  troops 
very  frequently  remained  without  orders  or  without  supplies, 
the  public  safety  was  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  subjects  were 
left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.  The  divided  admin- 
istration which  had  been  formed  by  Constantino  relaxed  the  vig- 
or of  the  State  while  it  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  monarch. 

'^^  Thongh  the  militaiy  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  mentioned  both  in  histo- 
ry and  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Notitia  for  the  exact  knowledge  of 
their  number  and  stations.  For  the  institution,  rank,  privileges,  etc.,  of  the  counts 
in  general,  see  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xii.-xx.  with  the  commentary  of  Godefroy. 
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The  memory  of  Constantine  has  been  deservedly  censured 
for  another  innovation  which  corrupted  military  discipline  and 
Distinction  of  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen 
the  troops,  years  which  preceded  his  final  victory  over  Licini- 
us  had  been  a  period  of  license  and  intestine  war.  The  rivals 
who  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  Eoman  world  had 
withdrawn  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces  from  the  guard  of 
the  general  frontier ;  and  the  principal  cities  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  their  respective  dominions  were  filled  with  sol- 
diers who  considered  their  countrymen  as  their  most  implaca- 
ble enemies.  After  the  use  of  these  internal  garrisons  had 
ceased  with  the  civil  war,  the  conqueror  wanted  either  wisdom 
or  firmness  to  revive  the  severe  discipline  of  Diocletian,  and 
to  suppress  a  fatal  indulgence  which  habit  had  endeared  and 
almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order.  From  the  reign  of 
Constantine  a  popular  and  even  legal  distinction  was  admitted 
between  the  Palatines^^^  and  the  Borderers — the  troops  of  the 
court,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the 
frontier.  The  former,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their 
pay  and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  extraordina- 
ry emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  stations  in  the 
heart  of  the  provinces.  The  most  flourishing  cities  were  op- 
pressed by  the  intolerable  weight  of  quarters.  The  soldiers 
insensibly  forgot  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contract- 
ed only  the  vices  of  civil  life.  They  were  either  degraded  by 
the  industry  of  mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by  the  luxury  of 
baths  and  theatres.  They  soon  became  careless  of  their  mar- 
tial exercises,  curious  in  their  diet  and  apparel ;  and,  while  they 
inspired  terror  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  trembled  at 
the  hostile  approach  of  the  barbarians.""    The  chain  of  for- 


^*  2^8imas,  1.  ii.  [c.  34]  p.  111.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
Roman  troops  is  very  darkly  expressed  in  the  historians,  the  laws,  and  the  Notitia. 
Consult,  however,  the  copious  paratitlon,  or  abstract,  which  Godefroy  has  drawn 
up  of  the  seventh  book,  De  Re  Militari,  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg. 
18, 1.  viii.  tit.  1.  leg.  10. 

'*  Ferox  erat  in  suos  miles  et  rapax,  ignavus  vero  in  hostes  et  fractus. — Ammi- 
an.  1.  xxii.  c.  4.  He  observes  that  they  loved  downy  beds  and  houses  of  marble, 
and  that  their  cups  were  heavier  than  their  swords. 
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tifications  which  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  was  no  longer  maintained 
with  the  same  care  or  defended  with  the  same  vigilance.  The 
numbers  which  still  remained  under  the  name  of  the  troops  of 
the  frontier  might  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  defence ;  but 
their  spirit  was  degraded  by  the  humiliating  reflection  that 
ihey^  who  were  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  per- 
petual warfare,  were  rewarded  only  with  about  two  thirds  of 
the  pay  and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  the  troops 
of  the  court.  Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were  raised  the 
nearest  to  the  level  of  those  unworthy  favorites  were  in  some 
measure  disgraced  by  the  title  of  honor  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  assume.  It  was  in  vain  that  Constantino  repeated 
the  most  dreadful  menaces  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  Bor- 
derers who  should  dare  to  desert  their  colors,  to  connive  at  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  spoil."*  The 
mischiefs  which  flow  from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  partial  severities ;  and  tliough  suc- 
ceeding princes  labored  to  restore  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  frontier  garrisons,  the  empire,  till  the  last  moment  of 
its  dissolution,  continued  to  languish  under  the  mortal  wound 
which  had  been  so  rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Constantino. 

The  same  timid  policy  of  dividing  whatever  is  united,  of 
reducing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  pow- 
Rednction  of  ^^5  ^^^  ^^  cxpccting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove 
the  legions.  ^^  m.o%\.  obedient,  seems  to  pervade  the  institutions 
of  several  princes,  and  particularly  those  of  Constantino.  The 
martial  pride  of  the  legions,  whose  victorious  camps  had  so 
often  been  the  scene  of  rebellion,  was  nourished  by  the  mem- 
ory of  their  past  exploits  and  the  consciousness  of  their  actual 
strength.  As  long  as  they  maintained  their  ancient  establish- 
ment of  six  thousand  men,  they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  each  of  them  singly,  a  visible  and  important  object 


^"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  1,  tit.  xii.  leg.  1.  See  Howell's  Hist,  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  That  learned  historian,  who  is  not  suflScientlj  known,  la- 
bors to  jastify  the  character  and  policy  of  Constantino. 
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in  the  military  history  of  the  Eoman  empire.  A  few  years 
afterwards  these  gigantic  bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  dimin- 
utive size ;  and  when  seveii  legions,  with  some  auxiliaries,  de- 
fended the  city  of  Amida  against  the  Persians,  the  total  gar- 
rison, with  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  and  the  peasants  of 
the  deserted  country,  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  persons.*"  From  this  fact  and  from  similar  exam- 
ples, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  constitution  of  the  le- 
gionary troops,  to  which  they  partly  owed  their  valor  and  dis- 
cipline, was  dissolved  by  Constantino ;  and  that  the  bands  of 
Boman  infantry,  which  still  assumed  the  same  names  and  the 
same  honors,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
men."*  The  conspiracy  of  so  many  separate  detachments,  each 
of  which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  could 
easily  be  checked ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine  might 
indulge  their  love  of  ostentation  by  issuing  their  orders  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  legions  inscribed  on  the  muster-roll  of 
their  numerous  armies.  The  remainder  of  their  troops  was 
distributed  into  several  hundred  cohorts  of  infantry  and  squad- 
rons of  cavalry.  Their  arms  and  titles  and  ensigns  were  cal- 
culated to  inspire  terror,  and  to  display  the  variety  of  nations 
who  marched  under  the  imperial  standard.  And  not  a  vestige 
was  left  of  that  severe  simplicity  which  in  the  ages  of  freedom 
and  victory  had  distinguished  the  line  of  battle  of  a  Eoman 
army  from  the  confused  host  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.*"  A 
more  particular  enumeration,  drawn  from  the  Notitia^  might 
exercise  the  diligence  of  an  antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will 
content  himself  with  observing  that  the  number  of  permanent 
stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 

"*  Ammian.  1.  xix.  c.  2.  He  observes  (c.  5)  that  the  despernte  sallies  of  two 
Gallic  legions  were  like  a  handful  of  water  thrown  on  a  great  conflagration. 

^^  Fancirolus  ad  Notitiam,  p.  96.  M^moires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  XXV.  p.  491. 

*"  Romana  acies  unins  prope  fonnsB  erat  et  horoinnm  et  armorum  gcnere. — 
Regia  acies  varia  magis  multis  gentibus  dissimilitudine  armorum  auxilioramqae 
erat. — T.  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  39,  40.  Flaminius  [Flamininns],  even  before  the  event, 
had  compared  the  army  of  Antiochus  to  a  supper  in  which  the  flesh  of  one  vile  an- 
imal was  diversifled  by  the  skiU  of  the  cooks.  See  the  Life  of  Flaminius  [Fla- 
roininus]  in  Plutarch. 
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amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  and  that  under 
the  successors  of  Constantino  the  complete  force  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  was  computed  at  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  soldiers."^  An  effort  so  prodigious  surpassed  the 
wants  of  a  more  ancient  and  the  faculties  of  a  later  period. 

In  the  various  states  of  society  armies  are  recruited  from 
very  different  motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of 
Difficulty  of  ^^^ ;  ^^^  citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompt- 
leviea.  ^^  ^y  ^  principle  of  duty ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least 

the  nobles,  of  a  monarchy  are  animated  by  a  sentiment  of 
honor;  but  the  timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  a  declining 
empire  must  be  allured  into  the  service  by  the  hopes  of  profit, 
or  compelled  by  the  dread  of  punishment.  The  resources  of 
the  Roman  treasury  were  exhausted  by  the  increase  of  pay,  by 
the  repetition  of  donatives,  and  by  the  invention  of  new  emol- 
uments and  indulgences,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  provin- 
cial youth,  might  compensate  the  hardships  and  dangei*s  of  a 
military  life.  Yet,  although  the  stature  was  lowered,"*  al- 
though slaves,  at  least  by  a  tacit  connivance,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately received  into  the  ranks,  the  insurmountable  difiiculty 
of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of  volunteers 
obliged  the  emperors  to  adopt  more  effectual  and  coercive 
methods.  The  lands  bestowed  on  the  veterans,  as  the  free  re- 
ward of  their  valor,  were  henceforward  granted  under  a  con- 
dition which  contains  the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures 
— tliat  their  sons,  who  succeeded  to  the  inheritance,  should  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms  as  soon  as  they  at- 
tained the  age  of  manhood ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal  was 
punished  by  the  loss  of  honor,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life.*" 


*"  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  157,  edit.  Louvre  [c.  13,  p.  805,  edit.  Bonn]. 

^"  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  8)  fixes  the  standard  at  five 
feet  seven  inches,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  English  measure.  It  had 
formerly  been  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  in  the  best  corps  six  Roman  feet.  Sed  tunc 
erat  amplior  multitudo,  et  plures  militiam  sequebantur  armatam. — ^Vegetius  de 
Ke  Militari,  1.  i.  c.  5. 

**"  See  the  two  titles  Do  Veteranis  and  De  Filiis  Veteranorum  [tit.  xx.  xxii.] 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  age  at  which  their  military 
service  was  required  varied  from. twenty-five  to  sixteen.    If  the  sons  of  the  veter- 
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But  as  the  annual  growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  servic5e,  levies  of 
men  were  frequently  required  from  the  provinces,  and  every 
proprietor  was  obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure  a 
substitute,  or  to  purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine.'  The  sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to  which  it 
was  reduced,  ascertains  the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers,  and 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  government  admitted  of  this 
alternative.*"  Such  was  the  horror  for  the  profession  of  a 
soldier  which  liad  affected  the  minds  of  the  degenerate  Ko- 
mans  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  chose 
to  cut  off  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  to  escape  from  being 
pressed  into  the  service;  and  this  strange  expedient  was  so 
commonly  practised  as  to  deserve  the  severe  animadversion  of 
the  laws,"*  and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language."' 

ans  appeared  with  a  horse,  they  had  a  right  to  serve  ia  the  cavalry ;  two  horses 
gave  tliem  some  valuable  privileges. 

**^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7.  According  to  the  historian  Socrates  (see 
Godefroy  ad  loc.)  the  same  Emperor  Valens  sometimes  reqaired  eighty  pieces  of 
gold  for  a  recruit.  In  the  following  law  it  is  faintly  expressed  that  slaves  shall 
not  be  admitted  *'  inter  optimas  lectissimorum  militum  turmas." 

***  The  person  and  property  of  a  Roman  knight  who  had  mutilated  his  two  sons 
were  sold  at  public  auction  by  order  of  Augustus  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  24). 
The  moderation  of  tha^  artful  usarper  proves  that  this  example  of  severity  was  jus- 
tified by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Ammianus  makes  a  distinction  between  the  ef- 
feminate Italians  and  the  hardy  Gauls  (1.  xv.  c.  12).  Yet  only  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, Yalentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  the  Prasfect  of  Gaul,  is  obliged  to  enact 
that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  be  burned  alive  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg. 
5).  Their  numbers  in  Illyricum  were  so  considerable  that  the  province  complain- 
ed of  a  scarcity  of  recruits  (id.  leg.  10). 

^*^  They  were  called  Murci.  Murcidus  is  found  in  Flautus  and  Festns  to  de- 
note a  Inzy  and  cowardly  person  who,  according  to  Arnobius  and  Augustine,  was 


*■  Mr.  Finlay  points  out  that  these  views  of  Gibbon  require  to  be  modified. 
"The  necessity  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  a  falling-off  in  the  revenue  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  imperial  court,  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
eflSciency  of  the  army.  Proprietors  of  land,  and  citizens  of  wealth,  were  not  allow- 
ed to  enrol  themselves  as  soldiers,  lest  they  should  escape  from  paying  their  taxes ; 
and  only  those  plebeians  and  peasanu  who  were  not  liable  to  the  land-tax  were 
received  as  warriors.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  poor  to  serve  in  person,  and  of  the 
rich  to  supply  the  revenues  of  the  Suite.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  Roman 
forces  were  oftyen  recruited  with  slaves,  in  spite  of  the  laws  frequently  passed  to 
prohibit  this  abuse ;  and,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  slaves  were  often 
admitted  to  enter  the  army  on  receiving  their  freedom." — Finlay,  Greece  under 
the  Komans,  p.  181 ;  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  p.  33.-^8. 
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The  introduction  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies  be- 
came every  day  more  universal,  more  necessary,  and  more  fa- 
tal.    The  most  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the 
barbarian       Goths,  aud  of  the  Germans,  who  delighted  in  war, 

auxiliaries.  i^/.  -..  /»ii  -i    r       t    ^ 

and  who  found  it  more  profitable  to  defend  than  to 
ravage  the  provinces,  were  enrolled  not  only  in  the  auxiliaries 
of  their  respective  nations,  but  in  the  legions  themselves,  and 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Palatine  troops.  As  they 
freely  mingled  with  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  gradual- 
ly learned  to  despise  their  manners  and  to  imitate  their  arts. 
They  abjured  the  implicit  reverence  which  the  pride  of  Rome 
had  exacted  from  their  ignorance,  while  they  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  possession  of  those  advantages  by  which  alone 
she  supported  her  declining  greatness.  The  barbarian  soldiers 
who  displayed  any  military  talents  were  advanced,  without 
exception,  to  the  most  important  commands ;  and  the  names 
of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts  and  dukes,  and  of  the  generals 
themselves,  betray  a  foreign  origin,  which  they  no  longer  con- 
descended to  disguise.  They  were  often  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  a  war  against  their  countrymen  ;  and  though  most 
of  them  preferred  the  ties  of  allegiance  to  those  of  blood,  they 
did  not  always  avoid  the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  suspicion,  of 
holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  of  in- 
viting his  invasion,  or  of  sparing  his  retreat.  The  camps  and 
tlie  palace  of  the  son  of  Constantine  were  governed  by  the 
powerful  faction  of  the  Franks,  who  preserved  the  strictest 
connection  with  each  other  and  with  their  country,  and  who 
resented  every  personal  affront  as  a  national  indignity.*"  When 
the  tyrant  Caligula  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  invest  a 
very  extraordinary  candidate  with  the  consular  robes,  the  sac- 
rilegious profanation  would  have  scarcely  excited  less  aston- 
ishment if,  instead  of  a  horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of  Germany 

under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  goddess  Murcia,  From  this  particular  in- 
stance of  cowardice,  murcare  is  used  as  synonymous  to  mutilare  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  Latinity.  See  Lindenbrogius  and  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1. 
XV.  c.  12. 

'*"  Malarichus — adhibitis  Francis  quorum  ea  tempestate  in  palatio  multitudo 
florebat,  erectius  jam  loquebatur  turonltnabaturque.— Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.5. 
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QT  Britain  had  been  the  object  of  his  choice.  The  revohition 
of  three  centuries  had  produced  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  that,  with  the  public  approbation,  Con- 
stantino showed  his  successors  the  example  of  bestowing  the 
honors  of  the  consulship  on  the  barbarians  who,  by  their  merit 
and  services,  had  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
Romans."*  But  as  these  hardy  veterans,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were  incapable 
of  exercising  any  civil  oflBces,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
were  contracted  by  the  irreconcilable  separation  of  talents  as 
well  as  of  professions.  The  accomplished  citizens  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  republics,  whose  characters  could  adapt  themselves 
to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the  schools,  had  learned  to 
write,  to  speak,  and  to  act  with  the  same  spirit  and  with  equal 
abilities. 

IV.  Besides  the  magistrates  and  generals,  who  at  a  distance 

from  the  court  diflEused  their  delegated  authority  over  the 

provinces  and  armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the 

tereof  the      rank  of  lUustrious  on  seven  of  his  more  immediate 

palac6. 

servants,  to  whose  fidelity  he  intrusted  his  safety, 
or  his  counsels,  or  his  treasures.  1.  The  private  apartments 
of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a  favorite  eunuch,  who,  in  the 
The  chamber-  language  of  that  age,  was  styled  the  prcepositus,  or 
lain.  pnefect  of  the  sacred  bedchamber.     His  duty  was 

to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  state  or  in  those  of 
amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his  person  all  those  menial 
services  which  can  only  derive  their  splendor  from  the  influ- 
ence of  royalty.  Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to  reign,  the 
great  chamberlain  (for  such  we  may  call  him)  was  a  useful  and 
humble  domestic ;  but  an  artful  domestic,  who  improves  everj'^ 
occasion  of  unguarded  confidence,  will  insensibly  acquire  over 
a  feeble  mind  that  ascendant  which  harsh  wisdom  and  uncom- 


^^^  Barbaros  omnium  primus,  ad  usqne  ftu^ces  auxerat  et  trabeas  consulares. — 
Ammian.  1.  xxi.  c.  10.  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  7)  and  Aurelias  Vic- 
tor seem  to  confirm  the  tnith  of  this  assertion ;  yet  in  the  thirty-two  consular  Fasti 
of  the  i-eign  of  Constantine  I  cannot  discover  the  name  of  a  single  barbarian.  I 
should  therefore  interpret  the  liberality  of  that  prince  as  relattye  to  the  ornaments 
rather  than  to  the  office  of  the  consulship. 
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plying  virtue  can  seldom  obtain.  The  degenerate  grandsons 
of  Theodosius,  who  were  invisible  to  their  subjects  and  con- 
temptible to  their  enemies,  exalted  the  pnefects  of  their  bed- 
chamber above  the  heads  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  palace  ;^" 
and  even  his  deputy,  the  first  of  the  splendid  train  of  slaves 
who  waited  in  the  presence,  was  thought  worthy  to  rank  be- 
fore the  respectable  proconsuls  of  Greece  or  Asia.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  chamberlain  was  acknowledged  by  the  counts^ 
or  superintendents,  who  regulated  the  two  important  provinces 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  wardrobe  and  of  the  luxury  of  the 
imperial  table."*  2.  The  principal  administration  of  public 
The  master  aflEairs  was  Committed  to  the  diligence  and  abilities 
of  the  offices,  ^f  ^^  moBteT  of  the  offices.'*'  He  was  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  palace,  inspected  the  discipline  of  the  civil 
and  military  schools^  and  received  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  in  the  causes  which  related  to  that  numerous  army  of 
privileged  persons  who,  as  the  servants  of  the  court,  had  ob- 
tained for  themselves  and  families  a  right  to  decline  the  au- 
thority of  the  ordinary  judges.  The  correspondence  between 
the  prince  and  his  subjects  was  managed  by  the  four  scrinia^ 
or  offices  of  this  minister  of  state.  The  first  was  appropriated 
to  memorials,  the  second  to  epistles,  the  third  to  petitions,  and 
the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  Each 
of  these  was  directed  by  an  inferior  master  of  respectable  dig- 
nity, and  the  whole  business  was  despatched  by  a  hundred 
and  forty-eight  secretaries,  chosen,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
profession  of  the  law,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  abstracts 


"«  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  8. 

"'  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  character  of  the 
first  emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was  styled  the  count  of  their  camp 
(comes  castrensis).  Cassiodorus  very  seriously  represents  to  him  that  his  own 
fame  and  that  of  the  empire  must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassa- 
dors may  conceive  of  the  plenty  and  mngnificence  of  the  royal  table  (Variar.  1. 
vi.  epistol.  9). 

^**  Gutherius  (de  Officiis  DomOs  Angnstae,  1.  ii.  c.  20, 1.  iii.)  has  very  accurate- 
ly explained  the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
subordinate  tcrinia.  But  he  vainly  attempts,  on  the  most  doubtful  authority,  to 
deduce  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  of  a  magistrate, 
who  cannot  be  found  in  history  before  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
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of  reports  and  references  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  several  functions.  From  a  condescension  which 
in  former  ages  would  have  been  esteemed  unworthy  of  the 
Roman  majesty,  a  particular  secretary  was  allowed  for  the 
Greek  language ;  and  interpreters  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  ambassadors  of  the  barbarians ;  but  the  department  of  for- 
eign affairs,  which  constitutes  so  essential  a  part  of  modem 
policy,  seldom  diverted  the  attention  of  the  master  of  the 
offices.  His  mind  was  more  seriously  engaged  by  the  general 
direction  of  the  posts  and  arsenals  of  the  empire.  There  were 
thirty-four  cities,  fifteen  in  the  East  and  nineteen  in  the  West, 
in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen  were  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  defensive  armor,  offensive  weapons  of 
all  sorts,  and  military  engines,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
arsenals,  and  occasionally  delivered  for  the  service  of  the 
troops.  3.  In  the  course  of  nine  centuries  the  office 
of  quceMor  had  experienced  a  very  singular  revolu- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferior  magistrates  were 
annually  elected  by  the  people,  to  relieve  the  consuls  from  the 
invidious  management  of  the  public  treasure  ;***  a  similar  as- 
sistant was  granted  to  every  proconsul  and  to  every  prsetor 
who  exercised  a  military  or  provincial  command.  With  the 
extent  of  conquest,  the  two  qusestors  were  gradually  multi- 
plied to  the  number  of  four,  of  eight,  of  twenty,  and  for  a 
short  time,  perhaps,  of  forty ;"'  and  the  noblest  citizens  ambi- 

'**  Tacitas  (Annal.  xi.  22)  says  that  the  first  quaestors  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple sixty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been  annually  appointed  by  the  consuls,  and  even 
by  the  kings.     But  this  obscure  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other  writers." 

'*•  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22)  seems  to  consider  twenty  as  the  highest  number  of 
quaestors ;  and  Dion  (1.  xliii.  [c.  47]  p.  374)  insinuates  that,  if  the  dictator  Cicsar 
once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude.  Yet  the  augmentation  which  he  made  of  prstors  subsisted  under  the 
succeeding  reigns.  

■  Niebnhr  and  other  writers  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  state- 
ments by  showing  that  there  were,  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  two  different 
classes  of  officers  bearing  this  name,  one  called  Quastores  parricidiiy  who  were 
))nblic  accusei-s,  and  the  others  culled  Quoestores  classici^  the  financial  officers,  of 
whom  the  former  existed  at  Rome  during  the  kingly  period,  while  the  latter  were 
not  appointed  till  the  time  of  the  republic. — See  Sniith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom. 
Antiq.  p.  980,  2d  edit.— S. 
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tiously  solicited  an  office  which  gave  them  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate and  a  just  hope  of  obtaining  the  honors  of  the  republic. 
Whilst  Augustus  affected  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  election, 
he  consented  to  accept  the  armual  privilege  of  recommending, 
or  rather  indeed  of  nominating,  a  certain  proportion  of  can- 
didates ;  and  it  was  his  custom  to  select  one  of  these  distin- 
guished youths  to  read  his  orations  or  epistles  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  senate.*"  The  practice  of  Augustus  was  imitated 
by  succeeding  princes ;  the  occasional  commission  was  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  office ;  and  the  favored  quaestor,  assum- 
ing a  new  and  more  illustrious  character,  alone  survived  the 
suppression  of  his  ancient  and  useless  colleagues.""  As  the 
orations  which  he  composed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor""  ac- 
quired the  force,  and  at  length  the  form,  of  absolute  edicts, 
he  was  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  legislative  pow- 
er, the  oracle  of  the  council,  and  the  original  source  of  the 
civil  jurisprudence.  He  was  sometimes  invited  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  imperial  consistory  with 
the  Praetorian  prsefects  and  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  he 


"^  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  65,  and  Torrent,  ad.  loc.  Dion  Cas.  p.  755. 

**■  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  quastora,  who  entered  on  that  important 
office  in  their  twenty -fifth  year  (Lips.  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.  1.  iii.  D.),  engaged  Augustus 
to  remove  them  from  the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and  though  they  w^ere  re- 
stored hy  Ckiudius,  they  seem  to  have  been  finally  dismissed  by  Nero.  (Tacit. 
Annal.  xiii.  29.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  36,  in  Claud,  c.  24.  Dion,  p.  696  [1.  liii.  c.  2], 
961  p.  Ix.  c.  24],  etc.  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  20,  et  alibi.)  In  the  provinces  of  the  im- 
perial division,  the  place  of  the  quaestors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  the  procurators 
(Dion.  Cas.  p.  707  [1.  liii.  c.  15] ;  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  15) ;  or,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  rationales,  (Hist.  August,  p.  180  [Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  45, 
46]).  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may  still  discover  a  series  of  qnies- 
tors  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  (See  the  Inscriptions  of  Grul«r,  the 
Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decisive  fact  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  64  [Spartian. 
Sever,  c.  2]).  From  Ulpian  we  may  learn  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  13)  that,  under  the 
government  of  the  house  of  Severus,  their  provincial  administration  was  abolished, 
and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  the  annual  or  triennial  elections  of  qnsestors  must 
have  naturally  ceased. 

"'  Cum  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  conscriberet,  orationes- 
que  in  senatn  recitaret,  etiam  qurostoris  vice.  Sueton.  in  Tit.  c.  6.  The  office 
must  have  acquired  new  dignity,  which  was  occasionally  executed  by  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  empire.  Trajan  intrusted  the  same  care  to  Hudrian,  his  quaestor 
and  cousin.     See  Dodwell,  Praelection.  Cambden.  x.  xi.  p.  362-394. 
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was  frequently  requested  to  resolve  the  doubts  of  inferior 
judges ;  but  as  he  was  not  oppressed  with  a  variety  of  subor- 
dinate business,  his  leisure  and  talents  were  employed  to  cul- 
tivate that  dignified  style  of  eloquence  which,  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  taste  and  language,  still  preserves  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  laws."'  In  some  respects  the  office  of  the  imperial 
qusestor  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  modern  chancellor ; 
but  the  use  of  a  great  seal,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  illiterate  barbarians,  was  never  introduced  to  attest  the 
The  public  public  acts  of  the  emperors.'  4.  The  extraordinary 
treasurer.  ^j^.^^  ^f  count  of  the  sdCTcd  lavgcsses  was  bestowed 
on  the  treasurer-general  of  the  revenue,  with  the  intention 
perhaps  of  inculcating  that  every  payment  flowed  from  the 
voluntary  bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  conceive  the  almost 
infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense  of  the  civil  and 
military  administration  in  every  part  of  a  great  empire  would 
exceed  the  powers  of  the  most  vigorous  imagination.  The 
actual  account  employed  several  hundred  persons,  distributed 
into  eleven  different  offices,  which  were  artfully  contrived  to 
examine  and  control  their  respective  operations.  The  multi- 
tude of  these  agents  had  a  natural  tendency  to  increase ;  and 
it  was  more  than  once  thought  expedient  to  dismiss  to  their 
native  homes  the  useless  supernumeraries  who,  deserting  tlieir 
honest  labors,  had  pressed  with  too  much  eagerness  into  the  lu- 
crative profession  of  the  finances.^"  Twenty-nine  provincial  re- 
ceivers, of  whom  eighteen  were  honored  with  the  title  of  count, 
corresponded  with  the  treasurer;  and  he  extended  his  juris- 
diction over  the  mines  from  whence  the  precious  metals  were 
extracted,  over  the  mints  in  which  they  were  converted  into 

***  Terris  edicta  daturas, 

Supplicibus  responsa,  venis.     Oracula  regis 
Eloquio  crevere  tuo ;  nee  dignius  unquam 
Majestas  meminit  sese  Romana  locutam. 

Claudian.  in  Consniat.  Mall.  Tbeodor.  33.  See  likewise  Symmacbus  (Epistol.  i. 
17),  and  Cassiodorus  (Variar.  vi.  5). 

"*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  30.     Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  lit.  24. 


*'  The  duties  and  functions  of  the  imperial  qnsestor  are  fullj  described  by  Buck- 
ing, Notitia  Dignitatum,  vol.  i.  p.  247  seq.  voL  ii.  p.  324  seq. — S. 
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the  current  coin,  and  over  the  public  treasuries  of  the  most 
important  cities,  where  they  were  deposited  for  the  service  of 
the  State.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  was  regulated  by 
this  minister,  who  directed  likewise  all  the  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures,  in  which  the  successive  operations  of  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing  were  executed,  chiefly  by  women  of  a 
servile  condition,  for  the  use  of  the  palace  and  army.  Twen- 
ty-six of  these  institutions  are  enumerated  in  the  West,  where 
the  arts  had  been  more  recently  introduced,  and  a  still  larger 
proportion  may  be  allowed  for  the  industrious  provinces  of 
The  private  *^®  East."*  5.  Besides  the  public  revenue,  which 
treasurer.  ^^  absolute  mouarch  might  levy  and  expend  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of  opulent 
citizens,  possessed  a  very  extensive  property,  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  count  or  treasurer  of  the  private  estate. 
Some  part  had  perhaps  been  the  ancient  demesnes  of  kings 
and  republics;  some  accessions  might  be  derived  from  the 
families  which  were  successively  invested  with  the  purple; 
but  the  most  considerable  portion  flowed  from  the  impure 
source  of  confiscations  and  forfeitures.  The  imperial  estates 
were  scattered  through  the  provinces  from  Mauritania  to  Brit- 
ain ;  but  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia  tempted  tlie 
monarch  to  acquire  in  that  country  his  fairest  possessions,"' 
and  either  Constantine  or  his  successors  embraced  the  occasion 
of  justifying  avarice  by  religious  zeal.  They  suppressed  the 
rich  temple  of  Comana,  where  the  high-priest  of  the  goddess 
of  war  supported  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  they 
applied  to  their  private  use  the  consecrated  lands,  which  were 
inhabited  by  six  thousand  subjects  or  slaves  of  the  deity  and 
her  ministers.'"    But  these  were  not  the  valuable  inhabitants : 

*"  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  the  treasury  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Notitia  happens  to  be  very  defective.  It  may  be  observed  that  we  had  a  treasury 
chest  in  London,  and  a  gynseceum,  or  manufacture,  at  Winchester.  But  Britain 
was  not  thought  worthy  either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arsenal.  Gaid  alone  possessed 
three  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter. 

"'  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2 ;  and  Godefroy  ad  loc. 

***  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xii.  p.  809  [p.  535,  edit.  Casaub.].  The  other  temple 
of  Comana,  in  Pontus,  was  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia,  1.  xii.  p.  835  [p.  557, 
edit.  Casaub.].     The  Pcesident  Des  Brosses  (see  his  Salluste,  torn.  ii.  p.  21)  con- 
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the  plains  that  stretch  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Argseus  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saras  bred  a  generous  race  of  horses,  renowned 
above  all  others  in  the  ancient  world  for  their  majestic  shape 
and  incomparable  swiftness.  These  mcred  animals,  destined 
for  the  service  of  the  palace  and  the  imperial  games,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  the  profanation  of  a  vulgar  mas- 
ter/** The  demesnes  of  Cappadocia  were  important  enough 
to  require  the  inspection  of  a  count ;^^  officers  of  an  inferior 
rank  were  stationed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
deputies  of  the  private  as  well  as  those  of  the  public  treasur- 
er were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their  independent  func- 
tions, and  encouraged  to  control  the  authority  of  the  provin- 
cial magistrates."^    6,  Y.  The  chosen  bands  of  cav- 

The  counts  ,  ?.|.  i.,  iii  i>    ^ 

ofthcdomea-  airy  and  mfantry  which  guarded  the  person  of  the 
emperor  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  two  counts  of  the  domestics.  The  whole  number  consisted 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into  Beven  schools, 
or  troops,  of  five  hundred  each ;  and  in  the  East  this  honora- 
ble service  was  almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians. 
Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn  up  in  the 
courts  and  porticoes  of  the  palace,  their  lofty  stature,  silent  or- 
der, and  splendid  arms  of  silver  and  gold  displayed  a  martial 
pomp  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty.'*"  From  the  sev- 
en schools  two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were  selected,  of 
the  protectors,  whose  advantageous  station  was  the  hope  and 
reward  of  the  most  deserving  soldiers.     They  mounted  guard 

jectures  that  the  deity  adored  in  both  Comanas  was  Beltis,  the  Venus  of  the  East, 
the  goddess  of  generation — a  veiT  different  being,  indeed,  from  the  goddess  of 
war.  -V 

***  Cod.  Theod.  1.  x.  tit.  vi.  De  Grege  Dominico.  Godefroy  has  collected  every 
circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappadocian  horses.  One  of  the  finest 
breeds,  the  Palmatian,  was  the  forfeiture  of  a  rebel  whose  estate  lay  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Tyana,  near  the  great  road  between  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 

**•  Justinian  (Novell.  30)  subjected  the  province  of  the  Count  of  Cappadocia  to 
the  immediate  authority  of  the  favorite  eunuch  who  presided  over  the  sacred  bed- 
chamber. 

*"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  4,  etc. 

"'  Pancirolus,  p.  102, 136.  The  appearance  of  these  military  domestics  is  de- 
scribed  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  De  Laudibus  Justin.  1.  iii.  157-179,  p.  419, 
420  of  the  Appendix  Hist.  Byzantin.  Bom.  1777. 

II.— 20 
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in  tbe  interior  apartmeDts,  and  were  ocea8ion:;l]j  despatched 
into  tbe  provinces  to  execute  with  celerity  and  vigor  the  or- 
ders of  their  master.'"  The  counts  of  the  domestics  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  the  Praetorian  praef ects ;  like  the  prse- 
fects,  they  aspired  from  the  service  of  the  palace  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies. 

The  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  court  and  the  prov- 
inces was  facilitated  by  the  constiiiction  of  roads  and  the  insti- 
Agenu  or  tutiou  of  posts.  But  tbcsc  beneficial  establishments 
offlciniepiw.  y^QYQ  accidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious  and 
intolerable  abuse.  Two  or  three  hundred  offenis  or  messen- 
gers were  employed,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of 
the  offices,  to  announce  the  names  of  the  annual  consuls  and 
the  edicts  or  victories  of  the  emperors.  They  insensibly  as- 
sumed the  license  of  reporting  whatever  they  could  observe 
of  the  conduct  either  of  magistrates  or  of  private  citizens, 
and  were  soon  considered  as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch"'  and 
the  scourge  of  the  people.  Under  the  warm  influence  of  a 
feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to  the  incredible  number  of  ten 
thousand,  disdained  the  mild  though  frequent  admonitions  of 
the  laws,  and  exercised  in  the  profitable  management  of  the 
posts  a  rapacious  and  insolent  oppression.  These  official  spies, 
who  regularly  coiTesponded  with  the  palace,  were  encouraged, 
by  favor  and  reward,  anxiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  every 
treasonable  design,  from  the  faint  and  latent  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection to  the  actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their 
careless  or  criminal  violation  of  truth  and  justice  was  covered 
by  the  consecrated  mask  of  zeal ;  and  they  might  securely  aim 
their  poisoned  an'ows  at  the  breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  the 
innocent,  who  had  provoked  their  resentment  or  refused  to 
purchase  their  silence.  A  faithful  subject  of  Syria,  perhaps, 
or  of  Britain,  was  exposed  to  the  danger,  or  at  least  to  the 
dread,  of  being  dragged  in  chains  to  the  court  of  Milan  or 
Constantinople,  to  defend  his  life  and  fortune  against  the  ma- 

"*  Amminnns  Marcellinus,  who  served  so  many  jeArs,  obtained  only  the  rank 
of  a  protector.     The  firat  ten  among  these  honorable  soldiers  were  C/anWmi. 

*"  Xenophon,  Cyropaed.  1.  viii.  [e.  2,  §  10,  1 1].  Brisson,  De  Regno  Persico, 
L  L  No.  190,  p.  264.    The  empei-ors  adopted  with  pleasure  this  Persian  metaphor. 
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liciotis  charge  of  these  privileged  informers.  The  ordinary 
administration  was  conducted  by  those  methods  which  ex- 
ti'eme  necessity  can  alone  palliate ;  and  the  defects  of  evidence 
were  diligently  supplied  by  the  use  of  torture."* 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal 
qtKBsttorij  as  it  is  emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rather 

than  approved,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Komans. 

They  applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination 
only  to  servile  bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom  weighed 
by  those  haughty  republicans  in  the  scale  of  justice  or  human- 
ity ;  but  they  would  never  consent  to  violate  the  sacred  person 
of  a  citizen  till  they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his 
guilt."'  The  annals  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to 
that  of  Domitian,  circumstantially  relate  the  executions  of 
many  innocent  victims ;  but,  as  long  as  the  faintest  remem- 
brance was  kept  alive  of  the  national  freedom  and  honor,  the 
last  hours  of  a  Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  ig- 
nominious tortnre."*  The  conduct  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates was  not,  however,  regulated  by  the  practice  of  the  city 
or  the  strict  maxims  of  the  civilians.  They  found  the  use  of 
torture  established,  not  only  among  the  slaves  of  Oriental  des- 
potism, but  among  the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited 
monarch ;  among  the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the  liberty 
of  commerce ;  and  even  among  the  sage  Athenians,  who  had 
asserted  and  adorned  the  dignity  of  humankind."*    The  ac- 


*•*  For  the  Agentes  in  Rebus,  see  Amminn.  1.  xv.  c.  3, 1.  xvi.  c.  5, 1.  xxii.  c.  7,  with 
the  carious  annotations  of  Valesius.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix. 
Among  the  passages  collected  in  the  Commentary  of  Godefroy,  the  most  remark- 
able is  one  from  Libanius,  in  his  disconi-se  concerning  the  death  of  Jalian. 

*"  The  Pandects  (1.  xlviii.  tit.  xviii.)  contain  the  sentiments  of  the  most  cele- 
brated civilians  on  the  subject  of  torture.  They  strictly  confine  it  to  slaves ;  and 
Ulpiun  himself  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  **Res  est  fragilis,  et  periculosa,  et  quae 
veritatem  fallat"  [§  23], 

*•*  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero,  Epicharis  (libeitina  mulier)  was  the 
only  person  tortured ;  the  rest  were  intacti  tormentis.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
add  a  weaker,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  stronger  example.  Tacit.  Annal. 
XV.  67. 

'"*  Dicendum  .  .  .  de  institutis  Atheniensium,  Rhodiomm,  doctissimoram  homi- 
num,  apnd  qnos  etiam  (id  quod  acerbissimum  est)  liberi,  civesque  torquentar. — 
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quiescence  of  the  provincials  encouraged  their  governors  to 
acquire,  or  perhaps  to  usurp,  a  discretionary  power  of  employ- 
ing the  rack  to  extort  from  vagrants  or  Plebeian  criminals  the 
confession  of  their  guilt,  till  they  insensibly  proceeded  to  con- 
found the  distinctions  of  rank  and  to  disregard  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  apprehensions  of  the  subjects  urged 
them  to  solicit,  and  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him 
to  grant,  a  variety  of  special  exemptions,  which  tacitly  allow- 
ed, and  even  authorized,  the  general  use  of  torture.  They  pro- 
tected all  persons  of  illustrious  or  honorable  rank,  bishops  and 
their  presbyters,  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their 
families,  municipal  officers  and  their  posterity  to  the  third 
generation,  and  all  children  under  the  age  of  puberty.*"  But 
a  fatal  maxim  was  introduced  into  the  new  jurisprudence  of 
the  empire,  that  in  the  case  of  treason,  which  included  every 
offence  that  the  subtlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  a  ho8' 
tile  intention  towards  the  prince  or  republic,""  all  privileges 
were  suspended,  and  all  conditions  were  reduced  to  the  same 
ignominious  level.  As  the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avow- 
edly preferred  to  every  consideration  of  justice  or  humanity, 
the  dignity  of  age  and  the  tenderness  of  youth  were  alike  ex- 
posed to  the  most  cruel  tortures ;  and  the  terrors  of  a  malicious 
information  which  might  select  them  as  the  accomplices,  or 
even  as  the  witnesses  perhaps,  of  an  imaginary  crime  perpet- 
ually hung  over  the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  Ro- 
man world.*" 


Cicero,  Partit.  Orat.  c.  34.  We  may  learn  from  the  trial  of  Philotas  the  practice 
of  the  Macedonians.    (Diodor.  Siciil.  1.  xvii.  [c  80]  p.  604.    Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  11.)* 

*"*  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part  vii.  p.  81)  has  collected  these  exemp- 
tions into  one  view. 

"•  This  definition  of  the  sage  Ulpian  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iv.)  seems  to  have 
been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Caracalla  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus. 
See  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  ad  leg.  Juliam  mnjestatis. 

"^  Arcadius  Charisius  is  ihe  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Pandects  to  justify  the 
universal  practice  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason ;  but  this  maxim  of  tyranny, 


^  Notwithstanding  the  express  statement  of  Cicero,  this  is  not  true  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  Athenians.  There  was  a  law  at  Athens  ordaining  that  no  free  Athenian 
should  be  put  to  the  torture.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Koman  Antiq.  p. 
1139.— S. 
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These  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  were  con- 
fined to  the  smaller  number  of  Roman  subjects  whose  dan- 
fferous  situation  was  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages,  either  of 
nature  or  of  fortune,  which  exposed  them  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  monarch.  The  obscure  millions  of  a  great  empire  have 
much  less  to  dread  from  the  cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of 
their  masters ;  and  their  humble  happiness  is  principally  af- 
fected by  the  grievance  of  excessive  taxes,  which,  gently  press- 
ing on  the  wealthy,  descend  with  accelerated  weight  on  the 
meaner  and  more  indigent  classes  of  society.  An  ingenious 
philosopher"'  has  calculated  the  universal  measure  of  the  pub- 
lic impositions  by  the  degrees  of  freedom  and  servitude ;  and 
ventures  to  assert  that,  according  to  an  invariable  law  of  nat- 
ure, it  must  always  increase  with  the  former  and  diminish  in 
a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  But  this  reflection,  which 
would  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  despotism,  is  contra- 
dicted at  least  by  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
accuses  the  same  princes  of  despoiling  the  senate  of  its  au- 
thority and  the  provinces  of  their  wealth.  Without  abolish- 
ing all  the  various  customs  and  duties  on  merchandises,  which 
are  imperceptibly  discharged  by  the  apparent  choice  of  the 
purchaser,  the  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  pre- 
ferred a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation,  more  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  government."" 

The  name  and  use  of  the  indictionSy''^  which  serve  to  ascer- 

which  is  admitted  by  Ammianas  (Ixix.  c.  12)  with  the  most  respectfal  terror,  is 
enforced  by  several  laws  of  the  saccessors  of  Constantine.  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix. 
tit  XXXV. :  In  mnjestatis  crimine  omnibus  sequa  est  conditio  [leg.  1]. 

*"  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  13. 

^*^  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  389)  has  seen  this  important  truth  with  some 
degree  of  pei-plexity. 

""  The  cycle  of  indictions,  which  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  or  perliaps  of  his  father  Constantine,  is  still  employed  by  the  Papal  court; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  very  reasonably  altered  to  the  first 
of  January.  See  I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xi.,  and  Dictionnaire  Raison.  de 
1ft  Diplomatique,  tom.  ii.  p.  25 — two  accurate  treatises,  which  come  from  the  work- 
shop of  the  Benedictines.* 

*  The  indictions  as  a  chronological  era  begin  September  1,  a.d.  312.    See  Clln- 
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tain  the  chronology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  derived  from  the 
regular  practice  of  the  Eoman  tributes."*  The  em- 
tribateor  peror  BubscHbed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple 
ink,  the  solemn  edict,  or  indiction,  which  was  fixed 
up  in  the  principal  city  of  each  diocese  during  two  months 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  September.  And,  by  a  very  easy 
connection  of  ideas,  the  word  indiction  was  transferred  to 
the  measure  of  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  to  the  annual 
term  which  it  allowed  for  the  payment.  This  general  esti- 
mate of  the  supplies  was  proportioned  to  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary wants  of  the  State ;  but  as  often  as  the  expense  exceeded 
the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  computation,  an 
additional  tax,  under  the  name  of  mperindictionj  was  imposed 
on  the  people,  and  the  most  valuable  attribute  of  sovereignty 
was  communicated  to  the  Praetorian  prsefects,  who,  on  some 
occasions,  were  permitted  to  provide  for  the  unforeseen  and 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in  their 
minute  and  intricate  detail)  consisted  of  two  distinct  opera- 
tions— ^the  resolving  the  general  imposition  into  its  constitu- 
ent parts,  which  were  assessed  on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  and 
the  individuals  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  collecting  the 
separate  contributions  of  the  individuals,  the  cities,  and  the 


"*  The  first  twenty-«ight  titles  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  ore 
filled  with  the  circumstantial  regulations  on  the  important  subject  of  tributes ;  but 
they  suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  than  it  is  at  present  in 
our  power  to  attain. 

ton,  Fasti  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  364.  The  way  in  which  the  indiction  was  used  as  n 
chronological  era  in  the  time  of  Constantinc,  and  long  aftei-wards,  deserve.s  notice. 
From  September  1,  a.d.  312,  successive  periods  of  fifteen  years  were  reckoned. 
When  an  indiction  is  mentioned,  it  is  quite  uncertain  which  of  these  periods  of 
fifteen  years  is  meant,  and  it  is  only  the  number  of  a  particular  year  occurring  in 
the  peiiod  that  is  expressed.  This  separate  year,  and  not  the  period  of  fifteen 
years,  is  called  an  indiction.  Thus,  when  the  seventh  indiction  occurs  in  a  docu- 
ment, this  document  belongs  to  the  seventh  year  of  one  of  those  periods  of  fifteen 
years,  but  to  which  of  them  is  uncertain.  This  continued  to  be  the  usage  of  the 
word  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  the  practice  to  call  the  period  of 
fifteen  yeara  the  indiction,  and  to  reckon  from  the  birth  of  Christ  the  number  of 
indictions — that  is,  periods  of  fifteen  years.  An  event  was  then  said  to  take  place 
in  a  particular  year  of  a  particular  indiction  ;  for  example,  Indictionis  LXXIX., 
anno  V.  Savigny,  Ueber  die  rumische  Steuerverfassung,  in  Vermischte  SSchriften, 
vol.  ii.  p.  130. — S. 
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provinces,  till  the  accumulated  sums  were  poured  into  the  im- 
perial treasuries.  But  as  the  account  between  the  monarch 
and  the  subject  was  perpetually  open,  and  as  the  renewal  of 
the  demand  anticipated  the  perfect  discharge  of  the  preceding 
obligation,  the  weighty  machine  of  the  finances  was  moved 
by  the  same  hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution. 
Whatever  was  honorable  or  important  in  the  administration 
of  the  revenue  was  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  praefects 
and  their  provincial  representatives.  The  lucrative  functions 
were  claimed  by  a  crowd  of  subordinate  oflEicers,  some  of  whom 
depended  on  the  treasurer,  others  on  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince ;  and  who,  in  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  a  perplexed  ju- 
risdiction, had  frequent  opportunities  of  disputing  with  each 
other  the  spoils  of  the  people.  The  laborious  oflEices,  which 
could  be  productive  only  of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expense 
and  danger,  were  imposed  on  the  Deourions^  who  formed  the 
corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom  the  severity  of  the  impe- 
rial laws  had  condemned  to  sustain  the  burdens  of  civil  soci- 
ety."' The  whole  landed  property  of  the  empire  (without 
excepting  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  ordinary  taxation ;  and  every  new  purchaser  contracted 
the  obligations  of  the  former  proprietor.    An  accurate  cen- 


^^'  The  title  concerning  the  Decaiions  (1.  xii.  tit.  i.)  is  the  most  ample  in  the 
whole  Theodosinn  Code,  since  it  contains  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  useful  order  of 
citizens.* 


*  The  Decuriones,  also  called  Curiales,  were  the  members  of  the  senate  in  the 
municipal  towns.  This  senate  was  called  Ordo  Decurionum,  subsequently  Ordo 
simply,  and  sometimes  also  Curia.  In  the  times  of  the  republic  admission  into 
the  Ordo  Decurionum  was  considered  an  honor ;  but  under  the  despotism  of  the 
empire  the  position  of  the  Decurions  was  most  lamentable,  as  we  see  from  the 
Theodosian  Code.  The  Plebeians  carefully  avoided  this  dangerous  distinction, 
and  the  Decurions  themselves  sought  to  escape  from  it  in  eveiy  possible  way. 
Many  became  soldiers  and  even  slaves  in  order  to  concenl  themselves,  but  they 
were  sought  after  and  dragged  back  to  the  Curia.  Their  misernble  condition 
arose  from  the  oppression  of  the  government.  For  the  Decurions  had  not  simply 
to  collect  the  taxes,  but  they  were  responsible  for  their  coUengues ;  they  had  to 
take  up  the  lands  abandoned  by  the  proprietors  on  account  of  the  intolerable 
weight  of  taxes  attached  to  them ;  and  they  had  finally  to  make  up  all  deficiencies 
in  the  taxes  out  of  their  own  private  resources.  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  ro- 
mischen  Rechts,  vol.  i.  p.  40  seq.,  2d  edit. — S. 
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8u^"*  or  survey,  was  the  only  equitable  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  proportion  which  every  citizen  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
tribute for  the  public  service ;  and  from  the  well-known 
period  of  the  indictions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
diflScult  and  expensive  operation  was  repeated  at  the  regular 
distance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were  measured  by  sur- 
veyors who  were  sent  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature,  wheth- 
er arable  or  pasture,  or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  re- 
ported; and  an  estimate  was  made  of  their  common  value 
from  the  average  produce  of  five  years.  The  numbers  of 
slaves  and  of  cattle  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  report ; 
an  oath  was  administered  to  the  proprietors  which  bound 
them  to  disclose  the  true  state  of  their  ailairs ;  and  their  at- 
tempts to  prevaricate  or  elude  the  intention  of  the  legislator 
were  severely  watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital  crime,  which 
included  the. double  guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege."*  A  large 
portion  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money ;  and  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  empire,  gold  alone  could  be  legally  accepted."* 
The  remainder  of  the  taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  de- 
termined by  the  annual  indiction,  was  furnished  in  a  manner 
still  more  direct  and  still  more  oppressive.  According  to  the 
different  nature  of  lands,  their  real  produce  in  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  wine  or  oil,  com  or  barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  trans- 
ported by  the  labor  or  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  to  the 
imperial  magazines,  from  whence  they  were  occasionally  dis- 
tributed, for  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  two 
capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople.     The  commissioners  of 

"'  Habemus  enim  et  hominum  numeriim  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agrorum  modum. 
— Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  [vii.]  6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  x.  xi.  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary. 

"*  Siqiiis  sacrilege  vitem  falce  sacciderit ;  aut  feracium  ramoram  foetas  hebe- 
taverit,  quo  declinet  fidem  Censuum,  et  mentiatur  eallide  paupertatis  ingenium, 
mox  detectus  capitale  siibibit  exitium,  et  bona  ejus  in  Fisci  jura  migi*abunt. — Cod. 
Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  1.  Although  this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscu- 
rity, it  is,  however,  clear  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  the  inquisition  and 
the  disproportion  of  the  penalty. 

"*  The  astonishment  of  Pliny  would  have  ceased.  Equidem  roiror  P.  R.  victis 
gentibns  [in  tiibuto]  semper  argentum  imperitasse,  non  aurum. — Hist.  Natur. 
xxxiii.  15. 
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the  revenue  were  so  frequently  obliged  to  make  considerable 
purchases  that  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing 
any  compensation,  or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of 
those  supplies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  small  communities,  this  method  may  be  well 
adapted  to  collect  the  almost  voluntary  offerings  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  is  at  once  susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude  and 
of  the  utmost  strictness,  which  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  mon- 
archy must  introduce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power 
of  oppression  and  the  arts  of  fraud."'  The  agriculture  of  the 
Roman  provinces  was  insensibly  ruined,  and,  in  the  progress 
of  despotism,  which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  for- 
giveness of  debts,  or  the  remission  of  tributes,  which  their 
subjects  were  utterly  incapable  of  paying.  According  to  the 
new  division  of  Italy,  the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Cam- 
pania, the  scene  of  the  early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  re- 
tirements of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea 
and  the  Apennine  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus.  Within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an 
actual  survey,  an  exemption  was  granted  in  favor  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  English  acres  of  desert  and  unculti- 
vated land,  which  amounted  to  one  eighth  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  province.  As  the  footsteps  of  the  barbarians  had  not 
yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing  desolation, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  laws,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  emperors.*" 
Either  from  design  or  from  accident,  the  mode  of  assessment 

"•  Some  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  ii.  and  Cod.  Jus- 
tinian. I.  X.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1,  2,  3)  to  restrain  the  magistrates  from  the  ahuse  of 
their  authority,  either  in  the  exaction  or  in  the  purchase  of  corn ;  but  those  who 
had  learning  enough  to  read  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  (iii.  de  Fru- 
mento)  might  instruct  themselves  in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppression  with  regard 
to  the  weight,  the  price,  the  quality,  and  the  carnage.  The  avarice  of  an  unlet- 
tered governor  would  supply  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent. 

*"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2,  published  the  24th  of  March,  a.d.  395, 
by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Theodo- 
sins.  He  speaks  of  528,042  Roman  jugera,  which  I  have  reduced  to  the  English 
measure.     The  jngernm  contained  28,800  square  Roman  feet. 
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seemed  to  unite  the  substance  of  a  land-tax  with  the  forms  of 
a  capitation.""'    The  returns  which  were  sent  of 

Asseased  in  ^  ,  t        .  i     i  i  <• 

the  form  of  a   evcry  provmcc  or  district  expressed  the  number  of 
tributary  subjects  and  the  amount  of  the  public  im- 

"*  Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  v.  p.  1 16  [1.  xiv.  tit.  x.  leg.  2])  argues  with  weiglit 
and  learning  on  tiie  subject  of  the  capitation ;  but  while  he  explains  the  caput  as 
a  shai-e  or  measure  of  property,  he  too  absolutely  excludes  the  idea  of  a  pei*sonal 
assessment. 

^  Gibbon  and  most  other  writers  have  fallen  into  error  respecting  the  finances 
of  this  period  of  the  empire  by  supposing  that  tlie  word  capitatio  had  only  one 
signification.  Savigny,  however,  in  his  ratisterly  disseitation  on  the  finances  of 
the  empire,  has  shown  tiiat  capitatio  sigtn'fied  both  a  land-tax  and  a  poll-tax, 
wliicii  were  the  two  principal  tuxes  at  this  period.  I.  The  Land-tax, — For  the 
purposes  of  the  land-tax  the  whole  land  of  the  empira  was  measured  and  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  had  to  pay  the  same  sum  of  money 
as  a  tax.  Such  a  piece  of  land  was  called  caputs  sometimes  jugum^  whence  t!ie 
tax  was  named  capitatio  and  sometimes  jugalio.  Since  each  caput  was  of  the 
same  value  and  paid  the  same  tax,  its  size  must  of  course  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land  composing  it.  It  appears  from  an  edict  of  Mnjorian  that  the 
assessed  value  of  the  capital  of  each  caput  was  1000  solidi,  or  £500  (see  note  on 
p.  313, 314),  but  whether  this  was  its  real  value  or  not  may  be  doubted ;  probably  its 
i*eal  value  was  greater  than  its  assessed  value.  (Nov.  Mnjoriani  in  the  Berlin  edit, 
of  the  Jus.  Civ.  Antejust.  Nov.  xcii.  §  16).  The  nature  of  the  census  or  general 
register  of  the  land  of  the  empire  is  described  at  length  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50,  tit.  15, 

1.  4).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  registere  were  called  capitastra^  because  they  con- 
tained  lists  of  the  capita.  Hence  the  word  catastruviy  which  continues  in  use  on 
the  Continent  down  to  the  present  day.  There  was  a  periodical  revision  of  the 
censns,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  every  ten  years,  and  at  a  later  period  every  fifteen 
years.  For  each  financial  year,  which  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  September,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  land-tax  was  fixed,  and  was  then  divided  among  the  capita. 
The  payment  had  to  be  made  in  three  instalments— on  the  1st  of  January,  the  1st 
of  May,  and  the  Ist  of  September.  The  tribute  appointed  for  each  year  was  called 
tndictio,  a  term  which  also  came  to  be  applied  to  the  financial  year  (see  pfeceding 
note,  p.  307,  308). 

11..  The  Poll-tax. — The  poll-tjix  was  called  sometimes  simply  capitatio^  some- 
times humana  capitatio,  capitalts  illatio,  and  capitatio  plebeia.  The  amount  of 
this  tax  is  unknown.  Every  person  in  the  empire  was  liable  to  pay  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  following  classes :  1.  All  pei*80iis  who  paid  the  land-tax  were  ex- 
empt from  the  poll-tax.  Consequently  the  poll-tax  was  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  land-tax,  and  was  intended  as  a  direct  tax  upon  those  persons  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  escaped  direct  taxation  because  they  possessed  no  landed  property. 

2.  All  persons  above  the  rank  of  Plebeians  were  also  exempt.  The  expression 
plebeia  capitatio  shows  that  it  was  a  peculiar  burden  of  the  Plebeians ;  but  if  the 
latter  possessed  property  in  land,  it  follows  from  the  preceding  exemption  that  they 
did  not  pay  the  poll-tax  as  well  as  the  land-tax.  Consequently,  the  classes  from 
whom  the  poll-tax  was  chiefly  levied  were — 1.  The  free  inhabitants  of  towns,  who 
possessed  neither  rank  nor  landed  property ;  2.  The  Coloni  in  the  countiy ;  3. 
Tlie  slaves.  But  by  an  edict  of  Diocletian,  which,  though  repealed  by  Galerius, 
was  renewed  by  Licinius,  the  pleba  wbana  and  their  slaves  were  exempt,  so  that 
the  tax  henceforth  fell  exclusively  upon  the  Coloni  and  agricultural  slaves.  The 
proprietor  of  the  land  had  to  pay  the  tax  for  the  Coloni  upon  his  estate,  from  whom 
he  recovered  it.  In  like  manner,  the  owners  of  slaves  had  to  pay  the  tax  upon 
their  slaves ;  but  as  the  latter  had  no  property,  the  tax  was  in  reality  a  tax  upon 
the  masters.     Savigny,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  67  foil. — S. 
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positions.  The  latter  of  these  suras  was  divided  by  the  for- 
mer; and  the  estimate  that  such  a  province  contained  so  many 
capita^  or  heads  of  tribute,  and  that  each  head  was  rated  at  such 
a  price,  was  universally  received,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but 
even  in  the  legal  computation.  The  value  of  a  tributary  head 
must  have  varied,  according  to  many  accidental,  or  at  least 
fluctuating  circumstances ;  but  some  knowledge  has  been  pre- 
served of  a  very  curious  fact,  the  more  important  since  it  re- 
lates to  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which  now  flourishes  as  the  most  splendid  of  the  European 
kingdoms.  The  rapacious  ministers  of  Constantius  had  ex- 
hausted the  wealth  of  Gaul  by  exacting  twenty-five  pieces  of 
gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The  humane  pol- 
icy of  his  successor  reduced  the  capitation  to  seven  pieces."' 
A  moderate  proportion  between  these  opposite  extremes  of 
extraordinary  oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence  may 
therefore  be  fixed  at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine 
pounds  sterling,  the  common  standard,  perhaps,  of  the  impo- 
sitions of  Gaul.""    Bat  this  calculation,  or  rather,  indeed,  the 

"'  Quid  profuerit  (Juliama)  anhelantibus  extremft  penurift  Gallis,  hinc  maxime 
claret,  quod  priinitus  partes  eas  ingressus,  pro  capitibus  singulis  tributi  nomine 
vicenos  quinos  aureos  reperit  iingitari :  discedens  vero  septenos  tantnro,  munera 
universa  complentes. — Animian.  1.  xvi.  c.  5. 

**  In  the  calculation  of  any  sum  of  money  under  Constantine  and  his  succes- 
sors, we  need  only  refer  to  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr.  Greaves  on  the  Denarius 
for  the  proof  of  the  following  principles :  1.  That  the  ancient  and  modern  Koman 
pound,  containing  5256  grains  of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one  twelfth  lighter  than 
the  English  pound,  which  is  composed  of  5760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That  tiie 
pound  of  gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  aurei,  was  at  tiiis 
time  coined  into  seventy-two  smaller  pieces  of  the  same  denomination.  8.  That 
five  of  these  anrei  were  the  legal  tender  of  a  pound  of  silver,  and  that  consequent- 
ly the  pound  of  gold  was  exchanged  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  silver,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  according  to  the  English  weight. 
4.  That  the  English  pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.  From  these 
elements  we  may  compute  the  Roman  pound  of  gold,  the  usual  method  of  reckon- 
ing large  sums,  at  forty  pounds  sterling,  and  we  may  fix  the  currency  of  the  aitretts 
at  somewhat  more  than  eleven  shillings.^ 


*■  According  to  Savigny's  calculations,  the  aureus  in  the  time  of  Constantine  was 
equal  to  three  thalers  eight  groschen  (Saxon) — that  is,  ten  shillings  English.  Af- 
ter the  preceding  note,  it  need  haiilly  be  observed  that  the  capita  in  Gaul  were  not 
**  heads  of  tnbute, "  but  pieces  of  land.     Each  piece  of  lan^l  had  to  pay  before  Ju- 
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facts  from  whence  it  is  deduced,  cannot  fail  of  suggesting  two 
difficulties  to  a  thinking  mind,  who  will  be  at  once  surprised 
by  the  eqxtality  and  by  the  enormity  of  the  capitation.  An 
attempt  to  explain  them  may  perhaps  reflect  some  light  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  declining  em- 
pire. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable  constitution 
of  human  natui'e  produces  and  maintains  so  unequal  a  division 
of  property,  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  community  would 
be  deprived  of  their  subsistence  by  the  equal  assessment  of  a 
tax  from  which  the  sovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  rev- 
enue. Such,  indeed,  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capi- 
tation ;  but,  in  the  practice,  this  unjust  equality  was  no  longer 
felt,  as  the  tribute  was  collected  on  the  principle  of  a  realy  not 
of  2k  personal  imposition.  Several  indigent  citizens  contribut- 
ed to  compose  a  single  head^  or  share  of  taxation ;  while  the 
wealthy  provincial,  in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  alone  repre- 
sented several  of  those  imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical  re- 
quest addressed  to  one  of  the  last  and  most  deserving  of  the 
Roman  princes  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  Sidonius  Apolhnaris  per- 
sonifies his  tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monster — the 
Geryon  of  the  Grecian  fables — and  entreats  the  new  Hercules 
that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  save  his  life  by 
cutting  oflE  three  of  his  heads."*  The  fortune  of  Sidonius  far 
exceeded  tlie  customary  wealth  of  a  poet ;  but  if  he  had  pur- 
sued the  allusion,  he  must  have  painted  many  of  the  Gallic  no- 
bles with  the  hundred  heads  of  the  deadly  Hydra,  spreading 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  devouring  the  substance  of 
a  hundred  families.     II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing  an  annual 

***'  Geryones  nos  esse  puta,  monstnimque  tributom, 
Ilic  capita  ut  vivam,  tu  milii  tolle  tria. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  Carm.  xiii.  [v.  10]. 

The  repatation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  me  to  expect  more  satisfaction  than  I 
liave  found  in  his  note  (p.  144)  on  this  remarkable  passage.  The  words  '*suo  vel 
Kuorum  nomine  "  betray  the  perplexity  of  the  commentator. 


Uan*8  administration  twenty- five  aurei,  or  £12  10«.,  which  he  reduced  to  seven 
nurei,  or  £3  lOs.  Properly  these  sums  should  be  somewhat  less  in  English  money, 
since  the  relation  of  silver  to  gold  in  Constantine's  time  was  1  to  14§,  while  the 
difference  at  present  is  somewhat  greater.     Savigny,  at  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. — S. 
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sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for  the  average  of  the 
capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evident  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  present  state  of  the  same  country,  as  it  is  now 
governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of  an  industrious,  wealthy, 
and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes  of  France  cannot  be  mag- 
nified, either  by  fear  or  by  flattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount 
of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  shared 
among  four-and-twenty  millions  of  inhabitants."*  Seven  mill- 
ions of  these,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  hus- 
bands, may  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  remaining  multi- 
tude of  women  and  children ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each 
tributary  subject  will  scarcely  rise  above  fifty  shillings  of  our 
money,  instead  of  a  proportion  almost  four  times  as  consider- 
able, which  was  regularly  imposed  on  their  Gallic  ancestors. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  may  be  found,  not  so  much  in 
the  relative  scarcity  or  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  as  in  the  dif- 
ferent state  of  society  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in  modern  France. 
In  a  country  where  personal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every 
subject,  the  whole  mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on 
propei'ty  or  on  consumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Roman  world,  were  cultivated  by  slaves  or  by  peasants,  whose 

'"  This  assertion,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on  the  original 
registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by  pablic  authority,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  Contrdle  Giniral  at  Paris.  The  annual  average  of  births  throngh- 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  taken  in  five  years  (from  1770  to  1774,  both  inclusive),  is 
479, 649  boys  and  449, 269  giris— in  all,  928, 918  children.  The  province  of  French 
Hainault  alone  furnishes  9906  births ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual  enumera- 
tion of  the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1776,  that, 
upon  an  average,  Hainault  contains  257,097  inhabitants.  By  the  rules  of  fnir 
analogy,  we  might  infer  that  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole 
people  is  about  1  to  26 ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  France  contains  24,151,868  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  the  more  mod- 
erate proponion  of  1  to  25,  the  whole  population  wiU  amount  to  28,222,950. 
From  the  diligent  researches  of  the  French  govemment  (which  are  not  unworthy 
of  our  own  imitation),  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  on 
this  important  subject.* 

*  In  1851  the  total  population  of  France  was  85,781,628.-8. 
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dependent  condition  was  a  less  rigid  servitude.*"  In  such  a 
state  the  poor  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  masters 
who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labor ;  and  as  the  rolls  of  trib- 
ute were  filled  only  with  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  an  honorable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent  sub- 
sistence, the  comparative  smallness  of  their  numbers  explains 
and  justifies  the  high  rate  of  their  capitation.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example : 
The  ^dui,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or 
cities  of  Gaul,  occupied  an  extent  of  territory  which  now  con- 
tains above  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two  ec- 
clesiastical dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers  ;*"  and  with  the  prob- 
able accession  of  those  of  Ch&lons  and  Macon,"*  the  population 
would  amount  to  eight  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  territory  of  the  ^dui  afforded  no  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  heads  of  capitation,  of  whom  seven 
thousand  were  discharged  by  that  prince  from  the  intolerable 
weight  of  tribute."'    A  just  analogy  would  seem  to  counte- 

^^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  x.  xi.  Cod.  Justininn.  1.  xi.  tit.  Ixiii.  Coloni  nppel- 
lantnr  qui  conditionem  debent  genitali  solo,  propter  agi'iculturam  sub  dominio  pos- 
sessorum.     Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  x.  c.  i. 

***  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  {Augustodunwn)  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  the  capital 
of  the  ^dni,  comprehended  the  adjacent  territory  of  {Noviodunum)  Nevers.  See 
d'Anville,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Gaule,  p.  491.  The  two  dioceses  of  Autun  and 
Nevers  are  now  composed — the  foimer  of  610  and  the  latter  of  160  parishes. 
The  registers  of  births,  taken  during  eleven  years,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same 
province  of  Burgundy,  and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion  of  25  (see  Mes- 
sance,  Recherches  sur  la  Population,  p.  142),  may  authorize  us  to  assign  an  aver- 
age number  of  656  persons  for  each  parish,  which,  being  again  multiplied  by  the 
770  parishes  of  the  dioceses  of  Nevers  and  Autun,  will  produce  the  sum  of  505, 120 
persons  for  the  extent  of  countiy  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  ^dui. 

'^  We  might  derive  an  additional  supply  of  301,750  inhabitants  from  the  dio- 
ceses of  Ch&lons  {Cabidonuni)  and  of  Mftcon  {Maiiaco),  since  they  contain— the 
one  200  and  the  other  260  parishes.  This  accession  of  territory  might  be  justi- 
fied by  very  specious  reasons.  1.  Ch&lons  and  M&con  were  undoubtedly  within 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the^dui.  (See  D*Anville,  Notice,  p.  187,  443.)  2.  In 
the  Notitia  of  Gaul  they  are  enumerated  not  as  civiiates,  but  merely  as  castra, 
3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  seats  before  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies. Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  Eumenius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  [vii.]  7)  which 
very  forcibly  deters  me  from  extending  the  territory  of  the  ^dui,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  navigable  Saone. 

**•  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  [vii.]  11. 
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nance  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  historian/"'  that  the  free 
and  tributary  citizens  did  not  surpass  the  number  of  half  a 
million  ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  government, 
their  annual  payments  may  be  computed  at  about  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  appear  that,  although  the 
share  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable,  a  fourth 
part  only  of  the  modem  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on  the  im- 
perial province  of  Gaul.  The  exactions  of  Constantius  may 
be  calculated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which  were  reduced  to 
two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of  Julian.* 

*"  L'AbW  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Mon.  Fran.  torn.  i.  p.  121. 


^  The  preceding  account  of  tlie  taxation  of  Gnul  needs  correction  in  several 
points.  The  words  of  Knmenius,  to  which  Gibbon  rafers  in  note  186,  are,  **Sep- 
tern  millia  capitum  remisisti,  quintam  amplius  partem  nostrorum  censnum.  .  .  . 
Remissione  ista  septem  millium  capitum,  viginti  quinquc  millibus  dedisti  vires,  de- 
disti  opem,  dedisti  salutem,"etc.  The  word  capita  in  this  passage  means  pieces 
of  land ;  and  Gibbon  supposes  that  there  were  2.1,000  capita  in  the  land  of  tiie 
.^klui,  of  which  7000  were  exempted  by  Constantine  from  taxation,  thus  reducing 
the  number  to  18,000.  This  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent 
writers  down  to  Savigny,  who,  however,  has  shown  that  there  were  originally  82,000 
capita,  which  were  rednced  to  25,000  by  Constantine.  The  words  **  quintam  am- 
plius partem  "  would  be  inadmissible  if  Gibbon's  interpretation  were  con-ect,  since 
7000  is  even  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  25,000. 

Adopting.  Gibbon's  statistics,  that  the  population  of  France  in  his  time  was,  in 
round  numbers,  24,000,000  (note  182),  and  that  the  ancient  district  of  the  Mdin 
contained,  in  roand  numbers,  500,000  inhabitants  (note  184),  it  follows  that  this 
district  was  about  a  foity-eighih  part  of  the  territory  of  modem  France.  Conse- 
quently, as  Constantine  fixed  25,000  capita  as  the  right  proportion  for  the  land 
of  the  jEdui,  there  were  1,200,()00  capita  in  all  France.  This  is  veiy  different 
from  the  calculation  of  Gibbon,  who  makes  the  capita  only  500,000;  but  this  er- 
roneous calculation  arises  from  two  causes:  1.  He  makes  the  capita  of  the  .^Edui 
18,000  instead  of  25,000.  2.  He  supposes  the  territoiy  of  ihe  JEdui  to  have  con- 
tained in  his  time  800,000  inhabitants,  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  population  of  France 
(18,000x30=540,000),  although  he  has  himself  considered  this  number  as  leiiS 
probable  than  500,000.    (See  notes  184, 185.) 

Since  each  caput  paid  before  Julian's  administration  ^12  10s.,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration £3  10«.  (see  note,  p.  313, 314),  and  supposing  there  were  1,200,000  cap- 
ita in  France,  it  follows  that  the  taxation  of  the  whole  country  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  higher  assessment,  to  £15,000,000 ;  according  to  the  lower,  to  £4,200,- 
000.  This  calculation,  however,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  reduction 
by  Constantine  of  the  capita  of  the  ^dui  to  25,000  only  placed  the  ^dui  on  a 
level  with  their  neighbors ;  but  if  this  reduction  was  an  act  of  favor,  or  rested  on 
special  circumstances,  as  Enmenius  intimates,  the  capita  of  France  would  have  to 
be  calculated  according  to  the  32,000  capita  of  the  JEdui,  and  would  in  that  case 
amount  to  1,536,000.  Hence  the  higher  taxatipn  would  be  £19,200,000;  the 
lower,  £5,376,000. 

In  France,  in  the  year  1818,  the  land-tax  proper  {contritrntion  foncihre  en  prin- 
cipal) amounted  to  172,703,000  francs,  or  very  nearly  seven  millions  sterling,  be> 
ing  more  than  the  smaller  amount  above  mentioned,  but  considerably  less  than  the 
larger.     Gibbon  calculates  that  the  capita  yielded  four  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
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But  this  tax  or  capitation  on  the  proprietors  of  land  would 
have  suffered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free  citizens  to  es- 

.  ,  cape.  With  the  view  of  sharing  that  species  of 
trade  and  In-  wealth  which  16  dcHvcd  irom  art  or  labor,  and 
which  exists  in  money  or  in  merchandise,  the  em- 
perors imposed  a  distinct  and  personal  tribute  on  the  trading 
part  of  their  subjects."*  Some  exemptions,  very  strictly  con- 
fined both  in  time  and  place,  were  allowed  to  the  proprietors 
who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  Some  in- 
dulgence was  granted  to  the  profession  of  the  liberal  arts ;  but 
every  other  branch  of  commercial  industry  was  affected  by  the 
severity  of  the  law.  The  honorable  merchant  of  Alexandria 
who  imported  the  gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use  of  the 
Western  world,  the  usurer  who  derived  from  the  interest  of 
money  a  silent  and  ignominious  profit,  the  ingenious  manu- 
facturer, the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the  most  obscure  re- 
tailer of  a  sequestered  village  were  obliged  to  admit  the  of- 
ficers of  the  revenue  into  the  partnership  of  their  gain ;  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profes- 
sion, consented  to  share  the  infamous  salary  of  public  prosti- 
tutes.* As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every 
fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  Lustral  Contribution  ;  and  the 
historian  Zosimus*"  laments  that  the  approach  of  the  fatal  pe- 
riod was  announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens, 

*"  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  i.  and  \y. 

*"  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c  38]  p.  115.  There  is  probably  as  much  passion  and  preju- 
dice in  the  attack  of  Zosimas  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of  the  memory  of  Con- 
stantino by  the  zealoas  Dr.  Ilowell.     Hist,  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 


ling ;  and  since  the  revenne  of  France  was  in  his  time  eighteen  millions,  he  con- 
cludes that  **a  fourth  part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on  the 
province  of  Imperial  Gaul;"  but  in  this  calculation  he  makes  the  great  error  of 
comparing  the  whole  taxes  of  modern  France  with  a  single  tax  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, since  he  omits  not  only  the  poll-tax,  which  he  did  not  recognize,  but  also  all 
indirect  taxes.    See  Savigny,  ut  sapra. — S. 

•  The  Emperor  Theodosius  put  an  end,  by  a  law,  to  this  disgraceful  source  of 
revenue.  (Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theod.  xiii.  tit.  i.  c.  1.)  But  before  he  deprived 
himself  of  it,  he  made  sure  of  some  way  of  replacing  this  deficit.  A  rich  patrician, 
Florentius,  indignant  at  this  legalized  licentiousness,  had  made  representations  on 
the  snbject  to  the  emperor.  To  induce  him  to  tolerate  it  no  longer,  he  offered  his 
own  property  to  supply  the  diminution  of  the  revenue.  The  emperor  had  the  base- 
ness to  accept  his  offer. — G. 
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who  were  often  compelled  by  the  impending  scourge  to  em- 
brace the  most  abhorred  and  unnatural  methods  of  procuring 
the  sum  at  which  their  poverty  had  been  assessed.  The  testi- 
mony of  Zosimus  cannot,  indeed,  be  justified  from  the  charge 
of  passion  and  prejudice ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  the 
distribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode  of  coUectiug. 
The  secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious  profits  of 
art  or  labor,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation, 
which  is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  treas- 
ury ;  and  as  the  person  of  the  trader  supplies  the  want  of  a 
visible  and  permanent  security,  the  payment  of  the  imposition 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  land-tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  seizure 
of  property,  can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means  than 
those  of  corporal  punishments.  The  cruel  treatment  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  of  the  State  is  attested,  and  was  perhaps  mit- 
igated, by  a  very  humane  edict  of  Constantine,  who,  disclaim- 
ing the  use  of  racks  and  of  scourges,  allots  a  spacious  and  airy 
prison  for  the  place  of  their  confinement."* 

These  general  taxes  were  imposed  and  levied  by  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  monarch  ;  but  the  occasional  offerings  of 
the  coronary  gold  still  retained  the  name  and  sem- 
ree  g  8.  y^nce  of  popular  consent.  It  was  an  ancient  cus- 
tom that  the  allies  of  the  republic,  who  ascribed  their  safety  or 
deliverance  to  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  even  the 
cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the  virtues  of  their  victorious 
general,  adorned  the  pomp  of  his  triumph  by  their  voluntary 
gifts  of  crowns  of  gold,  which,  after  the  ceremony,  were  con- 
secrated in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  his  glory  to  future  ages.  The  progress  of  zeal  and 
flattery  soon  multiplied  the  number  and  increased  the  size 
of  these  popular  donations ;  and  the  triumph  of  Caesar  was 
enriched  with  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
massy  crowns,  whose  weight  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.  This  treasure 
was  immediately  melted  down  by  the  prudent  dictator,  who 

*"•  Cod.  Theod.  L  xi.  tit.  vii.  leg.  3. 
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was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  more  serviceable  to  his  soldiers 
than  to  the  gods  :  his  example  was  imitated  by  his  successors ; 
and  the  custom  was  introduced  of  exchanging  these  splendid 
ornaments  for  the  more  acceptable  present  of  the  current  gold 
coin  of  the  empire.*"  The  spontaneous  offering  was  at  length 
exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty  ;  and,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  occasion  of  a  triumph,  it  was  supposed  to  be  granted  by 
the  several  cities  and  provinces  of  the  monarchy  as  often  as 
the  emperor  condescended  to  announce  his  accession,  his  con- 
sulship, the  birth  of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Caesar,  a  victory 
over  the  barbarians,  or  any  other  real  or  imaginary  event 
which  graced  the  annals  of  his  reign.  The  peculiar  free  gift 
of  the  senate  of  Kome  was  fixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  gold,  or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  oppressed  subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity  that  their 
sovereign  should  graciously  consent  to  accept  this  feeble  but 
voluntary  testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude."* 

A  people  elated  by  pride  or  soured  by  discontent  is  seldom 
qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situation.  The 
subjects  of  Constantino  were  incapable  of  discern- 
ing the  decline  of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which 
so  far  degraded  them  below  the  dignity  of  their  ancestore ; 
but  they  could  feel  and  lament  the  rage  of  tyranny,  the  relax- 
ation of  discipline,  and  the  increase  of  taxes.  The  impartial 
historian  who  acknowledges  the  justice  of  their  complaints 
will  observe  some  favorable  circumstances  which  tended  to  al- 
leviate the  misery  of  their  condition.  The  threatening  tem- 
pest of  barbarians,  which  so  soon  subverted  the  foundations 
of  Koman  greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  suspended,  on  the 
frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were  cultivated, 
and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  were  enjoyed,  by  the  in- 

*•*  See  Lipsius  de  Magnitud.  Roman  ft,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Tarragonese  Spain  pre- 
sented the  Emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  seven,  and  Gkiul  with  anoth- 
er of  nine,  hwndred  pounds  weight  I  have  followed  the  rational  emendation  of 
Lipsius. 

*"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii.  tit.  xiii.  The  senators  were  supposed  to  be  exempt  from 
the  Aurwn  Coronarium ;  but  the  Atari  Oblatio^  which  was  tequired  at  their  hands, 
was  precisely  of  the  same  nature. 
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habitants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe.  The  forms, 
the  pomp,  and  the  expense  of  the  civil  administration  contrib- 
uted to  restrain  the  irregular  license  of  the  soldiers ;  and  al- 
though the  laws  were  violated  by  power  or  perverted  by  sub- 
tlety, the  sage  principles  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence  pre- 
served a  sense  of  order  and  equity  unknown  to  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  East.  The  rights  of  mankind  might  de- 
rive some  protection  from  religion  and  philosophy ;  and  the 
name  of  freedom,  which  could  no  longer  alarm,  might  some- 
times admonish,  the  successors  of  Augustus  that  they  did  not 
reign  over  a  nation  of  slaves  or  barbarians."' 

"'  The  great  Theodosius,  in  his  judicious  advice  to  his  son  (Claudian.  in  iv.  Con- 
snlat.  Honorii,  214,  etc.)?  distinguishes  the  station  of  a  Roman  prince  from  that  of 
a  Parthian  monarch.  Virtue  was  necessary  for  the  one ;  birth  might  suffice  for 
the  other. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

Character  of  Constantine. — Gothic  War. — Death  of  Constantine. — Division  of  the 
Empire  among  his  Three  Sons. — Pereian  War. — Tragic  Deaths  of  Constantine 
the  Younger  and  Constans. — Usai*pation  of  Magnentias. — Civil  War. — Victory 
of  Constantias. 

The  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, and  introduced  such  important  changes  into  the  civil  and 
Character  of  Tcligious  Constitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the 
Constantine.  attention  and  divided  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
By  the  grateful  zeal  of  the  Christians,  the  deliverer  of  the 
Church  has  been  decorated  with  every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and 
even  of  a  saint ;  while  the  discontent  of  the  vanquished  party 
has  compared  Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those  ty- 
rants who,  by  their  vice  and  weakness,  dishonored  the  imperial 
purple.  The  same  passions  have,  in  some  degree,  been  per- 
petuated to  succeeding  generations,  and  the  character  of  Con-* 
stantine  is  considered,  even  in  the  present  age,  as  an  object 
either  of  satire  or  of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of 
tliose  defects  which  are  confessed  by  his  warmest  admirere 
and  of  those  virtues  which  are  acknowledged  by  his  most  im- 
placable enemies,  we  might  hope  to  delineate  a  just  portrait 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  the  truth  and  candor  of  his- 
tory should  adopt  without  a  .blush.*  But  it  would  soon  ap- 
pear tliat  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  such  discordant  colors 
and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent  qualities  must  produce  a 
figure  monstrous  rather  than  human,  unless  it  is  viewed  in  its 
proper  and  distinct  lights  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

^  On  ne  se  trompera  point  sur  Constantin  en  croyant  toat  le  mal  qu'en  dit  Eu. 
s^be,  et  tout  le  bien  qu*en  dit  Zosime. — Fleury,  Hist.  EccMsiastique,  torn.  iii.  p. 
233.  Eusebius  and  Zosimus  form,  indeed,  the  two  extremes  of  flattery  and  invec- 
tive. The  intermediate  shades  are  expressed  by  those  writers  whose  character  or 
situation  variously  tempered  the  influence  of  their  religious  zeal. 
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The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of  Constantine  had  been 
enriched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  endowments.  His  stat- 
ure was  lofty,  his  countenance  majestic,  his  deport- 
ment graceful ;  his  strength  and  activity  were  dis- 
played in  every  manly  exercise ;  and,  from  his  earliest  youth 
to  a  very  advanced  season  of  life,  he  preserved  the  vigor  of 
his  constitution  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  virtues 
of  chastity  and  temperance.  He  delighted  in  the  social  inter- 
course of  familiar  conversation ;  and  though  he  might  some- 
times indulge  his  disposition  to  raillery  with  less  reserve  than 
was  required  by  the  severe  dignity  of  his  station,  the  courtesy 
and  liberality  of  his  manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him.  The  sincerity  of  his  friendship  has  been  sus- 
pected ;  yet  he  showed,  on  some  occasions,  tliat  he  was  not  in- 
capable of  a  warm  and  lasting  attachment.  The  disadvantage 
of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  prevented  him  from  form- 
ing a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  learning ;  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  derived  some  encouragement  from  the  munificent 
protection  of  Constantine.  In  the  despatch  of  business  his  dil- 
igence was  indefatigable ;  and  the  active  powers  of  his  mind 
were  almost  continually  exercised  in  reading,  writing,  or  med- 
itating, in  giving  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in  examining 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  Even  those  who  censured  the 
propriety  of  his  measures  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
he  possessed  magnanimity  to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute, 
the  most  arduous  designs,  without  being  checked  either  by  the 
prejudices  of  education  or  by  the  clamors  of  the  multitude. 
In  the  field  he  infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit  into  the  troops, 
whom  he  conducted  with  the  talents  of  a  consummate  gener- 
al ;  and  to  his  abilities  rather  than  to  his  fortune  we  may  as- 
cribe the  signal  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the  foreign 
and  domestic  foes  of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory  as  the  re- 
ward, perhaps  as  the  motive,  of  his  labors.  The  boundless 
ambition  which,  from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple 
at  York,  appears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may  be  jus- 
tified by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situation,  by  the  character  of 
his  rivals,  by  the  consciousness  of  superior  merit,  and  by  the 
prospect  that  his  success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace 
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and  order  to  the  distracted  empire.  In  his  civil  wars  against 
Maxentius  and  Licinins  he  had  engaged  on  his  side  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people,  who  compared  the  undissembled  vices 
of  those  tyrants  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which 
seemed  to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  administration  of 
Constantine.' 

Had  Constantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  even 
in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted  to  pos- 
^  ^^  terity.  But  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (according 
to  the  moderate  and  indeed  tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  the 
same  age)  degraded  him  from  the  rank  which  he  had  ac- 
quired among  the  most  deserving  of  the  Koman  princes.'  In 
the  life  of  Augustus  we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic  con- 
verted almost  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  father  of  his 
country  and  of  humankind.  In  that  of  Constantine  we  may 
contemplate  a  hero,  who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects 
with  love  and  his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerating  into  a 
cruel  and  dissolute  monarch,  coiTupted  by  his  fortune,  or  raised 
by  conquest  above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation.  The  gener- 
al peace  which  he  maintained  during  the  last  four- 
teen  years  of  nis  reign  was  a  period  of  apparent 
splendor  rather  than  of  real  prosperity ;  and  the  old  age  of  Con- 
stantine was  disgraced  by  the  opposite  yet  reconcilable  vices 
of  rapaciousness  and  prodigality.  The  accumulated  treasures 
found  in  the  palaces  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius  were  lavishly 
consumed;  the  various  innovations  introduced  by  the  con- 
queror were  attended  with  an  increasing  expense;  the  cost 

'  The  virtaes  of  Constantine  are  collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  Eatropios  and 
the  younger  Victor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote  after  the  extinction  of  his  fiim- 
ily.  Even  Zosimus  and  the  Emperor  Julian  acknowledge  his  personal  courage 
and  military  achievements. 

'  See  Eutropius,  x.  6  [4] :  In  primo  Imperii  tempore  optimis  principibus,  ulti- 
mo mediis  comparandus.  From  the  ancient  Greek  version  of  Pceanius  (edit. 
Havercamp.  p.  697),  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Eutropius  had  originally  writ- 
ten '*  vix  mediis,"  and  that  the  offensive  monosyllable  was  dropped  by  the  wilful  in- 
advertency of  transcribers.  Aurelius  Victor  expresses  the  general  opinion  by  a 
vulgar  and  indeed  obscure  proverb:  Trachala  decem  annis  pncstantissimus ; 
duodecim  sequentibus  latro;  decem  novissimisptfpi7/u«  ob  immodicas  profusiones. 
-[Epit.  c.  41.] 
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of  his  buildings,  liis  court,  and  his  festivals  required  an  imme- 
diate and  plentiful  supply  ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  people 
was  the  only  fund  which  could  support  the  magnificence  of 
the  sovereign.*  His  unworthy  favorites,  enriched  by  the  bound- 
less liberality  of  their  master,  usurped  with  impunity  the  priv- 
ilege of  rapine  and  corruption/  A  secret  but  universal  decay 
was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  public  administration,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  though  he  still  retained  the  obedience,  grad- 
ually lost  the  esteem,  of  his  subjects.  The  dress  and  manners 
which,  towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  chose  to  affect,  served 
only  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  Asiatic 
pomp  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian  as- 
sumed an  air  of  softness  and  effeminacy  in  the  person  of 
Constantine.  He  is  represented  with  false  hair  of  various 
colors,  laboriously  arranged  by  the  skilful  artists  of  the  times ; 
a  diadem  of  a  new  and  more  expensive  fashion ;  a  profusion 
of  gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets ;  and  a  variegated 
flowing  robe  of  silk,  most  curiously  embroidered  with  flowers 
of  gold.  In  such  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the  youth 
and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  wisdom 
of  an  aged  monarch  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Koman  veteran." 
A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indulgence  was  inca- 
pable of  rising  to  that  magnanimity  which  disdains  suspicion 
and  dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius 
may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of  policy  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants ;  but  an  impartial  narrative 
of  the  executions,  or  rather  murders,  which  sullied  the  declin- 

*  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  8,  in  a  flattering  discoui-se  pronounced  before  the  son  of 
Constantine;  and  Cassares,  p.  335.  Zosimas  [1.  iL  c.  38],  p.  114,  115.  The 
stately  buildings  of  Constantinople,  etc.,  may  be  quoted  as  a  lasting  and  unex- 
ceptionable proof  of  the  profuseness  of  their  founder. 

*  The  impartial  Ammianos  deserves  all  our  confidence :  Froximorum  fauces 
apemit  primus  omnium  Constantinus  (1.  xvi.  c.  8).  Eusebius  himself  confesses 
the  abuse  (Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  29,  64) ;  and  some  of  the  imperial  laws  feebly 
point  out  the  remedy.    See  above,  p.  286,  286  of  this  volume. 

*  Julian,  in  the  Cssars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  uncle.  His  suspicions  testis 
mony  is  confirmed,  however,  by  the  learned  Spanheim,  with  the  authority  of  medals 
(see  Commentaire,  p.  166, 299,  397,  459).  Eusebius  (Orat  c.  6)  alleges  that  Con- 
stantine dressed  for  the  public,  not  for  himself.  Were  this  admitted,  the  vainest 
coxcomb  could  never  want  an  excuse: 
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ing  age  of  Constantine  will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts 
the  idea  of  a  prince  who  could  sacrifice,  without  reluctance, 
the  laws  of  justice  and  the  feelings  of  nature  to  the  dictates 
either  of  his  passions  or  of  his  interest. 

The  same  fortune  which  so  invariably  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  Constantine  seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts 
of  his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors 
IS  am  y.  ^j^^  j^^^  enjojcd  the  longest  and  most  prosperous 
reigns — Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Diocletian — ^had  been  disap- 
pointed of  posterity ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions  had  never 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  any  imperial  family  to  grow  up 
and  multiply  under  the  shade  of  the  purple.  But  the  royalty 
of  the  Flavian  line,  which  had  been  first  ennobled  by  the 
Gothic  Claudius,  descended  through  several  generations ;  and 
Constantine  himself  derived  from  his  royal  father  the  hered- 
itary honors  which  he  transmitted  to  his  children.  The  em- 
peror had  been  twice  married.  Minervina,  the  obscure  but 
lawful  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,*  had  left  him  only 
one  son,  who  was  called  Crispus.  By  Fausta,  the  daughter  of 
Maximian,  he  had  three  daughters,  and  three  sons  known  by 
the  kindred  names  of  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans. 
The  unambitious  brothers  of  the  great  Constantine — Julius 
Constantius,  Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus " — were  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  most  honorable  rank  and  the  most  affluent  fort- 
une that  could  be  consistent  with  a  private  station.  The 
youngest  of  the  three  lived  without  a  name  and  died  without 
posterity.  His  two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  mamage  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new  branches 
of  the  imperial  race.  Gallus  and  Julian  afterwards  became 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
Patrician,     The  two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  deco- 

^  Zosimns  [1.  ii.  c.  20]  and  Zonaras  agree  in  representing  Minervina  as  the 
concnbine  of  Constantine ;  but  Ducange  has  verj  gallantly  rescued  her  character 
bj  producing  a  decisive  passage  from  one  of  the  Panegyrics :  '*  Ab  ipso  fine  paeri- 
tisB  to  matrimonii  legibns  dedisti. " 

"  Dacange  (Familise  Byzantinie,  p.  44)  bestows  on  him,  after  Zonaras,  the  name 
of  Constantine — a  name  somewhat  nnlikely,  as  it  was  already  occupied  by  the 
elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalianus  is  mentioned  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle, 
and  is  approved  by  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  627. 
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rated  with  the  vain  title  of  Censor^  were  named  Dalmatius 
and  HannibalianuB.  The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Constantino, 
Anastasia  and  Entropia,  were  bestowed  on  Optatus  and  Nepo- 
tianus,  two  senators  of  noble  birth  and  of  consular  dignity. 
His  third  sister,  Constantia,  was  distinguished  by  her  pre-emi- 
nence of  greatness  and  of  misery.  She  remained  the  widow 
of  the  vanquished  Licinius ;  and  it  was  by  her  entreaties  that 
an  innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their  marriage,  preserved 
for  some  time  his  life,  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  a  precarious 
hope  of  the  succession.  Besides  the  females  and  the  allies  of 
the  Flavian  house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language 
of  modern  courts  would  apply  the  title  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
seemed,  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  to  be  destined 
either  to  inherit  or  to  support  the  throne  of  Constantine.  But 
in  less  than  thirty  yeara  this  numerous  and  increasing  family 
was  reduced  to  the  persons  of  Constantius  and  Julian,  who 
alone  had  survived  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities  such  as 
the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted  lines  of  Pelops 
and  of  Cadmus. 

Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  and  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  an 
virtnes  of  amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his 
criBpua.  education,  or  at  least  of  his  studies,  was  intrusted  to 
Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Christians — a  preceptor  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  form  the  taste  and  to  excite  the  virtues  of 
his  illustrious  disciple.'  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Crispus  was 
invested  with  the  title  of  Csesar  and  the  administration  of  the 
Gallic  provinces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  Germans  gave  him 
an  early  occasion  of  signalizing  his  military  prowess.  In  the 
civil  war  which  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  the  father  and  son 
divided  their  powers ;  and  this  history  has  already  celebrated 
the  valor  as  well  as  conduct  displayed  by  the  latter  in  forcing 
the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  so  obstinately  defended  by  the 

'  Jerom.  in  Chron.  The  poverty  of  Lactantius  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
praise  of  the  disinterested  philosopher  or  to  the  shame  of  the  unfeeling  patron. 
See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^siast.  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  345.  Dupin,  Biblioth^qne  £c- 
cldsiast.  torn.  i.  p.  205.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  voL 
vii.  p.  66. 
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superior  fleet  of  Licinius.  This  naval  victory  contributed  to 
determine  the  event  of  the  war,  and  the  names  of  Constantine 
and  of  Crispus  were  united  in  the  joyful  acclamations  of  their 
Eastern  subjects,  who  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  world  had 
been  subdued,  and  was  now  governed  by  an  emperor  endowed 
with  every  virtue,  and  by  his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  beloved 
of  Heaven,  and  the  lively  image  of  his  father's  perfections. 
The  public  favor,  which  seldom  accompanies  old  age,  diffused 
its  lustre  over  the  youth  of  Crispus.  He  deserved  the  esteem 
and  he  engaged  the  affections  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the 
people.  The  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is  ac- 
knowledged by  his  subjects  with  reluctance,  and  frequently  de- 
nied with  partial  and  discontented  murmurs,  while  from  the 
opening  virtues  of  his  successor  they  fondly  conceive  the  most 
unbounded  hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity." 

This  dangerous  popularity  soon  excited  the  attention  of  Con- 
stantine, who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  was  impatient  of 
jeaionsy  of  ^^  cqual.  Instead  of  attempting  to  secure  the  alle- 
a-tj^sm"^"*"  giance  of  his  son  by  the  generous  ties  of  confidence 
October  10.  ^^^  gratitude,  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  might  be  apprehended  from  dissatisfied  ambition.  Cris- 
pus soon  had  reason  to  complain  that  while  his  infant  brother 
Constantius  was  sent  with  the  title  of  Caesar  to  reign  over  his 
peculiar  department  of  the  Gallic  provinces,"  he^  a  prince  of 
mature  years,  who  had  performed  such  recent  and  signal  ser- 
vices, instead  of  being  raised  to  the  superior  rank  of  Augus- 
tus, was  confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  father's  court,  and 
exposed  without  power  or  defence  to  every  calumny  which 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  suggest.  Under  such  painful 
circumstances,  the  royal  youth  might  not  always  be  able  to 

"  Enseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  x.  c.  0.  Eutropiua  (x.  4)  styles  him  **  egregium 
viram ;"  and  Jalian  (Orat.  i.)  Terj  plainly  allades  to  the  exploits  of  CHspus  ia  the 
civil  war.    See  Spanbeim,  Comment,  p.  92. 

"  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  with  Ammianns  (1.  xir.  c.  5). 
The  year  in  which  Constantias  was  created  Ciesar  seems  to  be  more  accnrately 
fixed  by  the  two  chronologists ;  but  the  historian  who  lived  in  his  coart  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  anniversary.  For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Cae- 
sar to  the  provinces  of  Gaal,  see  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  12 ;  Ck>defroy,  Chronol.  Legum, 
p.  26 ;  and  Blondel,  De  la  Frimantd  de  T^lise,  p.  11S3. 
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compose  his  behavior  or  suppress  his  discontent ;  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of  indiscreet  or 
perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously  studied  to  inflame,  and 
who  were  perhaps  instructed  to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth 
A.n.326.  ^^  ^^^^  resentment.  An  edict  of  Constantine  pub- 
october  1.  lighed  about  this  time  manifestly  indicates  his  real 
or  affected  suspicions  that  a  secret  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  his  person  and  government.  By  all  the  allurements  of 
honors  and  rewards,  he  invites  informers  of  every  degree  to  ac- 
cuse, without  exception, his  magistrates  or  ministers,  his  friends 
or  his  most  intimate  favorites,  protesting  with  a  solemn  assev- 
eration that  he  himself  will  listen  to  the  charge,  that  he  him- 
self will  revenge  his  injuries ;  and  concluding  with  a  pmyer, 
which  discovers  some  apprehension  of  danger,  that  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still  continue  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire." 

The  informers  who  complied  with  so  liberal  an  invitation 

were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  select  the 

friends  and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the  ffuilty  per- 

Dlsgraceand  .     .,  .      j*  ^        ^  ,^  .. 

death  of  Cris-  SOUS ;  nor  IS  there  any  reason  to  distrust  the  veracity 
Alit*326.         of  the  emperor,  who  had  promised  an  ample  meas- 
"  ^'  ure  of  revenge  and  punishment.    The  policy  of  Con- 

stantine maintained,  however,  the  same  appearances  of  regard 
and  confidence  towards  a  son  whom  he  began  to  consider  as 
his  most  irreconcilable  enemy.  Medals  were  struck  with  the 
customary  vows  for  the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  the  young 
Caesar ;"  and  as  the  people,  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  se- 
crets of  the  palace,  still  loved  his  virtues  and  respected  his  dig- 
nity, a  poet  who  solicits  his  recall  from  exile  adores  with  equal 
devotion  the  majesty  of  the  father  and  that  of  the  son."  The 
time  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating  the  angust  ceremony  of 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine;  and  the  em- 

"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  iv.  [tit.  i.  leg.  4],  Godefroj  saspected  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  this  law.     Comnient.  torn.  iii.  p.  9. 

"  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  28.     Tillemont,  torn.  ir.  p.  610. 

'*  His  name  was  Porphyrius  OptatiaDus.  The  date  of  his  panegrric  written,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  vile  acrostics  is  settled  by  Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  p^ 
250;  Tillemont,  tom.  iv.  p.  607;  and  Fabridos,  Biblioth.  Latin.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 
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peror,  for  that  purpose,  removed  his  court  from  Nicomedia  to 
Home,  where  the  most  splendid  preparations  had  been  made 
for  his  reception.  Every  eye  and  every  tongue  aflFected  to  ex- 
press their  sense  of  the  general  happiness,  and  the  veil  of  cer- 
emony and  dissimulation  was  drawn  for  a  while  over  the  dark- 
est designs  of  revenge  and  muixier."  In  the  midst  of  the  fes- 
tival, the  unfortunate  Crispus  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  who  laid  aside  the  tenderness  of  a  father  without  as- 
suming the  equity  of  a  judge.  The  examination  was  short 
and  private ;"  and  as  it  wajs  thought  decent  to  conceal  the  fate 
of  the  young  prince  from  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  lie 
was  sent,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where,  soon 
afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death  either  by  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner or  by  the  more  gentle  operation  of  poison."  The 
CflBsar  Licinius,  a  youth  of  amiable  manners,  was  involved  in 
the  rai*i  of  Crispus,"  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  Constantine 
was  unmoved  by  the  prayei*s  and  tears  of  his  favorite  sister 
pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son  whose  rank  was  his  only  crime, 
and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long  survive.     The  story  of  these 

"  2^simus,  1.  ii.  [c.  29]  p.  103.    Grodefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  28. 

**  'AKpiTioQ,  without  a  trials  is  the  Btrong  and  most  probably  the  jnst  expression 
of  Suidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  reign,  speaks  with  becom- 
ing caution :  *'Natii  grandior,  incertnm  quft  causft,  patris  judicio  occidisset"  [De 
Ciesar.  c.  41].  If  we  consult  the  succeeding  writers,  Eutropius,  the  younger  Vic- 
tor, Orosius,  Jerome,  Zosimus,  Philostorgius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  their  knowl- 
edge will  appear  gmdnally  to  increase  as  their  means  of  information  mast  have  di- 
minished— a  circumstance  which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  disquisition. 

"  Ammianus  (I.  xiv.  c.  11)  uses  the  general  expression  of  peremptum,  Codinus 
(p.  34  [p.  63,  edit.  Bonn])  beheads  the  young  prince ;  but  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(Epistol.  y.  8),  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  an  antithesis  to  Fausta's  warm  bath, 
chooses  to  administer  a  draught  of  cold  poison. 

"  Sororis  filium,  commodae  indolis  juvenem. — Eutropins,  x.  6  [4].  May  I  not 
be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  Crispus  had  married  Helena,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery  of  the  princess,  in  the  year  322, 
a  general  pardon  was  granted  by  Constantine  ?  See  Diicange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p. 
47,  and  the  law  (1>  ix.  tit  xxxvii.)  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  has  so  much  em- 
barrassed the  interpreters.     Godefroy,  tom.  iii.  p.  2G7.* 


*  This  conjecture  is  very  doubtful.  The  obscurity  of  the  law  quoted  from  the 
Theodosian  Code  scarcely  allows  any  inference,  and  there  is  extant  but  one  medal 
which  can  be  attributed  to  a  Helena,  wife  of  Crispus.  See  Eckhel,  Doct.  Nam. 
Vet.  tom.  viii.  p.  102  and  145.— G. 
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unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the 
forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  death  were 
buried  in  mysterious  obscurity ;  and  the  courtly  bishop  who 
has  celebrated  in  an  elaborate  work  the  virtues  and  piety  of  his 
hero  observes  a  prudent  silence  on  the  subject  of  these  tragic 
events."  Such  haughty  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
whilst  it  imprints  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Con- 
stantiue,  must  remind  us  of  the  very  diflEerent  behavior  of  one 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  present  age.  The  Czar  Peter, 
in  the  full  possession  of  despotic  power,  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Eussia,  of  Europe,  and  of  posterity  the  reasons  which 
had  compelled  him  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  a  crim- 
inal, or  at  least  of  a  degenerate,  son.'" 

The  innocence  of  Crispus  was  so  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  modem  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their  f  ound- 
The  Empress  ®^j  *^®  rcduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide 
Fausta.  which  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  for- 
bade them  to  justify.  They  pretend  that  as  soon  as  the  af- 
flicted father  discovered  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  by 
which  his  credulity  had  been  so  fatally  misled,  he  published 
to  the  world  his  repentance  and  remorse ;  that  he  mourned 
forty  days,  during  which  he  abstained  from  the  use  of  the 
bath  and  all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life ;  and  that  for  the 
lasting  instruction  of  posterity  he  erected  a  golden  statue  of 
Crispus  with  this  memorable  inscription :  "  To  my  son,  whom 
I  unjustly  condemned."  '*  A  tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting 
would  deserve  to  be  supported  by  less  exceptionable  authori- 
ty ;  but  if  we  consult  the  more  ancient  and  authentic  writers, 
they  will  inform  us  that  the  repentance  of  Constantine  was 
manifested  only  in  acts  of  blood  and  revenge,  and  that  he 
atoned  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  son  by  the  execution, 

"  See  the  Life  of  Constantine,  particularly  [Euseb.  ]  1.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  41)  deduced  from  the  silence  of 
Eusebius  a  vain  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  fact. 

••  Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  ii.  ch.  10. 

'*  In  order  to  prove  that  the  statue  was  erected  by  Constantine  and  afterwards 
concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinns  very  readily  creates  (p.  Si  [p.  63, 
edit.  Bonn])  two  witnesses,  Hippolytus  and  the  younger  Herodotus,  to  whose  im- 
aginaiy  histories  he  appeals  with  unblushing  confidence. 
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perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  ascribe  the  misfortunes  of 
Crispus  to  the  arts  of  his  stepmother,  Fausta,  whose  implaca- 
ble hatred  or  whose  disappointed  love  renewed  in  the  palace 
of  Constantine  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Ilippolytus  and  of  Phae- 
dra.*' Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Maximian 
accused  her  son-in-law  of  an  incestuous  attempt  on  the  chasti- 
ty of  his  father's  wife,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  emperor  a  sentence  of  death  against  a  young  prince  whom 
she  considered  with  reason  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of  her 
own  children.  But  Helena,  the  aged  mother  of  Constantine, 
lamented  and  revenged  the  untimely  fate  of  her  grandson  Cris- 
pus ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real  or  pretended  discovery  was 
made  that  Fausta  herself  entertained  a  criminal  connection 
with  a  slave  belonging  to  the  imperial  stables.**  Her  condem- 
nation and  punishment  were  the  instant  consequences  of  the 
charge,  and  the  adulteress  was  suffocated  by  the  steam  of  a  bath 
which  for  that  purpose  had  been  heated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.**  By  some  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  conjugal  union  of  twenty  years  and  the  honor  of 
their  common  offspring,  the  destined  heirs  of  the  throne,  might 
have  softened  the  obdurate  heart  of  Constantine,  and  persuad- 
ed him  to  suffer  his  wife,  however  guilty  she  might  appear,  to 
expiate  her  offences  in  a  solitary  prison.  But  it  seems  a  su- 
perfluous labor  to  weigh  the  propriety  unless  we  could  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  this  singular  event,  which  is  attended  with 
some  circumstances  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Those  who  have 
attacked  and  those  who  have  defended  the  character  of  Con- 


"  ZosimuB  (1«  "•  [c*  29]  p.  108)  may  be  considered  as  onr  original.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  modems,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ancients,  has  illustrated  and 
improved  his  obscure  and  imperfect  narrative. 

"  Philostorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  104  [c.  29],  116  [c.  39])  imputes 
to  Constantine  the  death  of  two  wives — of  the  innocent  Fausta,  and  of  an  adulteress 
who  was  the  mother  of  his  three  successors.  According  to  Jerome,  three  or  four 
years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Crispus  and  that  of  Fausta.  The  elder  Victor 
is  prudently  silent. 

^  If  Fausta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution.  The  orator  Chrysostom  in- 
dulges his  fancy  by  exposing  the  naked  empress  on  a  desert  mountain  to  be  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts. 
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stantine  have  alike  disregarded  two  very  remarkable  passages 
of  two  orations  pronounced  under  the  succeeding  reign.  The 
former  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  Empress  Fausta,  the  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of* 
so  many  princes;"  the  latter  asserts  in  explicit  terms  that 
the  mother  of  the  younger  Constantino,  who  was  slain  three 
years  after  his  father's  death,  survived  to  weep  over  the  fate 
of  her  son."  Notwithstanding  the  positive  testimony  of  sev- 
eral writers  of  the  pagan  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  religion, 
there  may  still  remain  some  reason  to  believe,  or  at  least  to 
suspect,  that  Fausta  escaped  the  blind  and  suspicious  cruelty 
of  her  husband.*  The  deaths  of  a  son  and  of  a  nephew,  with 
the  execution  of  a  great  number  of  respectable  and  perhaps 
innocent  friends'^  who  were  involved  in  their  fall,  may  be  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  justify  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  to  explain  the  satirical  verees  affixed  to  the  palace  gate 
comparing  the  splendid  and  bloody  reigns  of  Constantino  and 
Nero." 

By  the  death  of  Crispus  the  inheritance  of  the  empire 
seemed  to  devolve  on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have 


*  Julian.  Orat.  i.  [p.  9].  He  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crispas.  She 
might  assume  that  title  by  adoption.  At  least  she  was  not  considered  as  his  mor- 
tal enemy.  Julian  compares  the  fortune  of  Fausta  with  that  of  Parysatis,  the 
Persian  queen.  A  Roman  would  hare  more  naturally  recollected  the  second  Ag- 
rippina : 

Et  moi,  qui  sur  le  trone  ai  snivi  tnes  ancdtres : 
Moi,  fille,  femme,  sceur,  et  m^re  de  vos  maitres. 

"  Monod.  in  Coustantin.  Jun.  c.  4,  ad  Calcem  Eutrop.  edit,  llnvercamp.     The 
orator  styles  her  the  most  divine  and  pious  of  queens. 
'^  Interfecit  numerosos  amicos.    Eutrop.  x.  6  [4]. 

^  Satumi  aurea  siccula  qnis  requirat  ? 

Sunt  hiec  gemmea,  scd  Neroniana. — Sidon.  Apollinar.  v.  8. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  these  satirical  lines  should  be  attributed,  not  to  an 
obscure  libeller  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  but  to  Ablavius,  prime  minister  and  fa- 
vorite of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive  that  the  imprecations  of  the  Ro- 
man people  were  dictated  by  humanity  as  well  as  by  superstition.  Zosimus,  1.  ii. 
[c.  30]  p.  105.  

*  Manso  (Leben  Constantins,  p.  65)  treats  this  inference  of  Gibbon  and  the  au- 
thorities to  which  he  appeals  with  too  much  contempt,  considering  the  general 
scantiness  of  proof  on  this  curious  question. — M. 
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been  already  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Constantine,  of 
.  Constantius,  and  of  Constans.    These  younff  princes 

The  sons  and  .,.  t.ii         .t^Vm 

nephews  of     were  successively  invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar, 

Constantine.  -,     ,         ,  ^     1     .  .  ^  - 

and  the  dates  of  their  promotion  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  thirtieth  years  of  the 
reign  of  their  father."  This  conduct,  though  it  tended  to 
multiply  the  future  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  might  be 
excused  by  the  partiality  of  paternal  affection ;  bnt  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  emperor,  when  lie 
endangered  the  safety  both  of  his  family  and  of  his  people  by 
the  unnecessary  elevation  of  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and 
Hannibalianus.  The  former  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Csesar, 
to  an  equality  with  his  cousins.  In  favor  of  the  latter,  Con- 
stantine invented  the  new  and  singular  appellation  of  Nohilis- 
simus^^  to  which  he  annexed  the  flattering  distinction  of  a 
robe  of  purple  and  gold.  But  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman 
princes  in  any  age  of  the  empire,  Hannibalianus  alone  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  King — a  name  which  the  subjects 
of  Tiberius  would  have  detested  as  the  profane  and  cruel  in- 
sult of  capricious  tyranny.  The  use  of  such  a  title,  even  as  it 
appears  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  is  a  strange  and  un- 
connected fact,  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  on  the  joint 
authority  of  imperial  medals  and  contemporary  writers." 

The  whole  empire  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  these  five  youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Constan- 
Theireduca-  ^^^^'  ^^^  cxerciscs  of  the  body  prepared  them  for 
^*°"-  the  fatigues  of  war  and  the  duties  of  active  life. 

"  Easeb.  Orat.  in  Constantin.  c.  3.  These  dates  are  suflBciently  correct  to  jus- 
tify the  orator. 

*  Zosim.  1.  ii.  [c.  39]  p.  117.  Under  the  predecessors  of  Constantine,  Nobilissi- 
muB  was  a  vague  epithet  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined  title. 

"  Adstruant  nummi  veteres  ac  singolares. — Spanheim,  De  Usa  Numismat. 
Dissertat.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Ammianus  speaks  of  this  Boronn  king  (I.  xiv.  c.  I , 
and  Yalesius  ad  loc).  The  Yalesian  fragment  styles  him  King  of  kings ;  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  286  [p.  228,  edit.  Ven. ;  vol.  i.  p.  532,  edit.  Bonn),  by  employ- 
ing the  word  P^yo,  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin  evidence.* 


*■  Hannibalianus  is  always  designated  in  these  authors  by  the  title  of  king. 
There  still  exist  medals  struck  to  his  honor,  on  which  the  same  title  is  found, 

IL— 22 
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Those  who  occasionally  mention  the  education  or  talents  of 
Constantius  allow  tliat  he  excelled  in  the  gymnastic  arts  of 
leaping  and  running ;  that  he  was  a  dexterous  archer,  a  skil- 
ful horseman,  and  a  master  of  all  the  different  weapons  used 
in  the  service  either  of  the  cavalry  or  of  the  infantry."  The 
same  assiduous  cultivation  was  bestowed,  though  not  perhaps 
with  equal  success,  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  sons  and  neph- 
ews of  Constantine."  The  most  celebrated  professors  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Roman 
jprispnidence  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperor, 
who  reserved  for  himself  the  important  task  of  instructing  the 
royal  youths  in  the  science  of  government  and  the  knowledge 
of  mankind.  But  the  genius  of  Constantine  himself  had  been 
formed  by  adversity  and  experience.  In  the  free  intercourse 
of  private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  court  of  Gale- 
rius,  he  had  learned  to  command  his  own  passions,  to  encoun- 
ter those  of  his  equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  present  safety 
and  future  greatness  on  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his  per- 
sonal conduct.  His  destined  successors  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  born  and  educated  in  the  imperial  purple.  Incessantly 
surrounded  with  a  train  of  flatterers,  they  passed  their  youth 
in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne ; 
nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them  to  descend 
from  that  elevated  station  from  whence  the  various  characters 
of  human  nature  appear  to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect. 
The  indulgence  of  Constantine  admitted  them,  at  a  very  ten- 


**  His  dexterity  in  martial  exercises  is  celebrated  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  11,  Oral, 
ii.  p.  53)  and  allowed  by  Ammianus  (1.  xxi.  c.  16). 

"  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  61.  Jalian,  Orat.  i.  p.  11-16,  with  Span- 
heim's  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  109  [ed.  Paris,  1 627].  Con- 
stantius stadied  with  laudable  diligence ;  but  the  dulness  of  his  fancy  prevented 
him  from  succeeding  in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  even  of  rhetoric. 


FL.  HANNiBALiAKO  BEGi.  See  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  t.  viii.  p.  104.  *' Armeninm 
nationesque  circum  socias  habebat,"  says  Anr.  Victor,  p.  225.  The  writer  means 
the  lesser  Armenia.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to  question  a  fact  supported  by 
such  respectable  authorities.  Gibbon  considers  it  inexplicable  and  incredible.  It 
is  a  strange  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  doubting  to  refuse  all  belief  in  a  fact  of  such 
little  importance  in  itself,  and  attested  thus  formally  by  contemiiorary  authors  and 
public  monuments.    St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  I  341. — M. 
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der  age,  to  share  the  administration  of  the  empire  ;  and  they 
studied  the  art  of  reigning,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  The  younger  Constantino  was  appoint- 
ed to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ;  and  his  brother  Constantius 
exchanged  that  department,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  their 
father,  for  the  more  opulent  but  less  martial  countries  of  the 
East.  Italy,  the  Western  Illyricum,  and  Africa  were  accus- 
tomed to  revere  Constans,  the  third  of  his  sons,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  Constantino.  He  fixed  Dalmatius  on 
the  Gothic  frontier,  to  which  he  annexed  the  government  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  city  of  Caesarea  was 
chosen  for  the  residence  of  Hannibalianus ;  and  the  provinces 
of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  lesser  Armenia  were  designed 
to  form  the  extent  of  his  new  kingdom.  For  each  of  these 
princes  a  suitable  establishment  was  provided.  A  just  pro- 
portion of  guards,  of  legions,  and  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted 
for  their  respective  dignity  and  defence.  The  ministers  and 
generals  who  were  placed  about  their  persons  were  such  as 
Constantino  could  trust  to  assist,  and  even  to  control,  these 
youthful  sovereigns  in  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  power. 
As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the  limits  of  their 
authority  were  insensibly  enlarged :  but  the  emperor  always 
reserved  for  himself  the  title  of  Augustus;  and  while  he 
showed  the  Ccesars  to  the  armies  and  provinces,  he  maintained 
every  part  of  the  empire  in  equal  obedience  to  its  supreme 
head."  The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign 
was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  contemptible  insurrection  of  a 
camel-driver  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,"  or  by  the  active  part 
which  the  policy  of  Constantino  engaged  him  to  assume  in 
the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 


**  Easebius  (1.  iv.  c.  51,  52),  with  a  design  of  exalting  the  authority  and  glory  of 
Constantine,  affirms  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire  as  a  private  citizen  might 
have  divided  his  patrimony.  His  distribution  of  the  provinces  may  be  collected 
from  Eatropins,  the  two  Victors,  and  the  Yalesian  fragment. 

"  Calocerus,  the  obscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tumult,  was  appre- 
hended, and  burned  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tarsus,  by  the  vigilance  of  Dalma- 
tius. See  the  elder  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome,  and  the  doubtful  traditions  of 
Theophanes  and  Cedrenus. 
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Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sar- 
matians  form  a  very  remarkable  shade,  as  they  seem  to  unite 

the  manners  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  with  the 
thesarma-     figure  and  complexion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 

of  Europe.  According  to  the  various  accidents  of 
peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or  conquest,  the  Sarmatians  were 
sometimes  confined  to  the  banks 'of  the  Tanais,  and  they  some- 
times spread  themselves  over  the  immense  plains  which  lie 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Volga."  The  care  of  their  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds,  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  the  exercise 
of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions  of 
the  Sarmatians.  The  movable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary ' 
residence  of  their  wives  and  children,  consisted  only  of  large 
wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents. 
The  military  strength  of  the  nation  was  composed  of  cavalry ; 
and  the  custom  of  their  warriors  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or 
two  spare  liorses  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat  with 
a  rapid  diligence,  which  surprised  the  security  and  eluded  the 
pursuit  of  a  distant  enemy."  Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted 
their  rude  industry  to  invent  a  sort  of  cuirass  which  was  ca- 
pable of  resisting  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only 
of  horses'  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices,  carefully 
laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  scales  or  feathers,  and 
strongly  sewed  upon  an  under-garment  of  coarse  linen."  The 
offensive  arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long 
lances,  and  a  weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  fish-bones  for  the 
points  of  their  weapons ;  but  the  custom  of  dipping  them  in 
a  venomous  liquor,  that  poisoned  the  wounds  which  they  in- 
flicted, is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  most  savage  manners ; 

^  Cellarias  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  conceining  the  European 
and  Asiatic  Sarmatia ;  and  M.  d*AnviIle  has  applied  them  to  modern  geography 
with  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  always  distinguish  that  excellent  writer. 

^^  Ammian.  1.  xvii.  c.  ]  2.  The  Sarmatian  horses  were  castrated  to  prevent  the 
mischievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  noisy  and  ungovernable  pas- 
sions of  the  males. 

"  Pausanias,  1.  i.  [c.  21,  §  ^]  p.  50,  edit.  Knhn.  That  inquisitive  traveller  had 
carefully  examined  a  Sarmatian  cuirass  which  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
^sculapins  at  Athens. 
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since  a  people  impressed  with  a  sense  of  humanity  would  have 
abhorred  so  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  war  would  have  disdained  so  impotent  a  resource."  When- 
ever these  barbarians  issued  from  their  deserts  in  quest  of 
prey,  their  shaggy  beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with  which 
they  were  covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  counte- 
nances, which  seemed  to  express  the  innate  cruelty  of  their 
minds,  inspired  the  more  civilized  provincials  of  Kome  with 
horror  and  dismay. 

The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fame  and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  a  hopeless  exile  on  tlie 
frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed, 
ment  near  the  almost  without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  mon- 
sters of  the  desert,  with  whose  stern  spirits  he  feared 
that  his  gentle  shade  might  hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his 
pathetic  but  sometimes  unmanly  lamentations,**  he  describes 
in  the  most  lively  colors  the  dress  and  manners,  the  arms  and 
inroads,  of  the  GetsB  and  Sarmatians,  who  were  associated  for 
the  pui'poses  of  destruction ;  and  from  the  accounts  of  history 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  these  Sarmatians  were  the 
Jazygce,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the 
nation.  The  allurements  of  plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a 
permanent  establishment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.    Soon 


*•  Aspicis  et  mitti  snb  adtinco  toxicn  feiTO, 

Et  telum  cansas  mortis  habere  dims. 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  iv.  ep.  7,  ver.  11. 

See  in  the  Recherches  sur  les  Am^ricains,  torn.  ii.  p.  236-271,  a  very  curioas  dis- 
sertation on  poisoned  darts.  The  venom  was  commonly  extracted  from  the  veg- 
etable reign ;  but  that  employed  by  the  Scythians  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  viper  and  a  mixture  of  human  blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  aims,  which 
has  been  spread  over  both  worlds,  never  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  the  arms 
of  a  disciplined  enemy. 

**  The  nine  books  of  Poetical  Epistles  which  Ovid  composed  during  the  seven 
first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile  possess,  besides  the  merit  of  elegance,  a  double 
value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human  mind  under  very  singular  circum- 
stances ;  and  they  contain  many  curioas  obsen'ations,  which  no  Roman  except 
Ovid  could  have  an  opportunity  of  making.  Every  circumstance  which  tends  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  barbarians  has  been  drawn  together  by  the  very  accu- 
rate Count  de  Buat,  Hist.  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  tom.  iv.  ch.  xvi.  p. 
286-817. 
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after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  obh'ged  the  Dacians,  who 
subsisted  by  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Theiss  or  Tibis- 
cus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly  country,  and  to  abandon  to  the  vic- 
torious Sarmatians  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper  Hungary, 
which  are  bounded  by  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the  semi- 
circular enclosure  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains."  In  this  ad- 
vantageous position,  they  watched  or  suspended  the  moment 
of  attack,  as  they  were  provoked  by  injuries  or  appeased  by 
presents ;  they  gradually  acquired  the  skill  of  using  more  dan- 
gerous weapons ;  and  although  the  Sarmatians  did  not  illus- 
trate their  name  by  any  memorable  exploits,  they  occasionally 
assisted  their  eastern  and  western  neighbors,  the  Goths  and 
the  Germans,  with  a  formidable  body  of  cavalry.  They  lived 
under  the  irregular  aristocracy  of  their  chieftains ;"  but  after 
they  had  received  into  their  bosom  the  fugitive  Vandals,  who 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  Gothic  power,  they  seem  to  have 
chosen  a  king  from  that  nation,  and  from  the  illustrious  race 
of  the  Astingi,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
northern  ocean." 

This  motive  of  enmity  must  have  inflamed  the  subjects  of 

*^  The  Sannatiaii  Jazygse  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Pathissus  or  Tibiscns 
when  Pliny,  in  the  year  79,  published  his  Natural  History.  See  1.  iv.  c.  25.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixty  or  seventy  years  before,  they  appear  to  have 
inhabited  beyond  the  Gets,  along  the  coast  of  the  Enxine. 

*^  Principes  Sarmatanim  Jazygum  penes  qnos  civitatis  regimen  .  .  .  plebem 
qaoque  et  vim  equitum,  qu&  sol&  valent,  offerebant. — Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  5.  This  offer 
was  made  in  the  civil  war  between  Yitellas  and  Vespasian. 

**  This  hypothesis  of  a  Vandal  king  reigning  over  Sarmatian  subjects  seems  nec- 
essaiy  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jomandes  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of 
Constantino.  It  may  be  observed  that  Isidore,  who  lived  in  Spain  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Goths,  gives  them  for  enemies,  not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sarma- 
tians.    See  his  Chronicle  in  Grotins,  p.  709.* 


*  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Sarmatians  were  Slavonians.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  21, 110  seq.)  under  the  name  of  Sauromatce,  and 
their  name  is  identified  in  the  most  ancient  Slavic  chronicles  with  Srb,  Sirb,  or 
Servians.  Scha&rik,  it  is  true,  denies  that  the  Saimathians  were  Slavonians,  but, 
though  an  authority  on  the  histoiy  and  antiquities  of  his  race,  his  views  have  been 
generally  rejected.  The  two  most  powerful  Sarmatian  tribes  were  the  Roxolani 
and  Jazyges :  the  name  of  the  latter  is  probably  the  Slavonian  word  jazyk, 
*' speech,  language."  Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  i.  p.  394;  Neumann,  Die 
Volker  des  sudlichen  Russlands,p.  13;  Schnfarik,  Slawische,  Alteithtimer,  vol.  i. 
p.  368  seq.— S. 
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contention  which  perpetually  arise  on  the  confines  of  warlike 
_  ^  ^.       and  independent  nations.    The  Vandal  princes  were 

The  Gothic  .-,-.,        ^  t  i       >^     i  .     -i  . 

war.  stimulated  by  fear  and  revenge ;  the  Gothic  kings 

aspired  to  extend  their  dominion  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Maros,  a  small 
river  which  falls  into  the  Theiss,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  contending  barbarians.  After  some  experience  of  the  supe- 
rior strength  and  numbers  of  their  adversaries,  the  Sarmatians 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Soman  monarch,  who  beheld 
with  pleasure  the  discord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  soon  as  Con- 
stantino had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  weaker  party,  the 
haughty  Araric,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  expecting  the 
attack  of  the  legions,  boldly  passed  the  Danube,  and  spread 
terror  and  devastation  through  the  province  of  Msesia.  To 
oppose  the  inroad  of  this  destroying  host,  the  aged  emperor 
took  the  field  in  person ;  but  on  this  occasion  either  his  con- 
duct or  his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired 
in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars.  He  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  his  troops  fly  before  an  inconsiderable  detach- 
ment of  the  barbarians,  who  pursued  them  to  the  edge  of  their 
fortified  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  pre- 
cipitate and  ignominious  retreat.*  The  event  of  a  second  and 
more  successful  action  retrieved  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  the  powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  over  the  efforts  of  irregular  valor.  The  broken 
army  of  the  Goths  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted 
province,  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube;  and  although  the 
A.D.832.  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Constantino  was  permitted  to 
April  20.  supply  the  place  of  his  father,  the  merit  of  the  vic- 
tory, which  diffused  universal  joy,  was  ascribed  to  the  auspi- 
cious counsels  of  the  emperor  himself. 

lie  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage  by  his 
negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Chersonesus,** 

**  I  may  stand  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  without  scrapie,  the 

^  Gibbon  states  that  Constantine  was  defeated  by  the  Goths  in  a  first  battle. 
No  ancient  author  mentions  such  nn  event.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mistake  in  Gibbon. 
St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  i.  3:24 —M. 
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whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Tauric  or 
Crimaean  peninsula,  still  retained  some  vestiges  of  a  Grecian 
colony,  and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magistrate,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled  the  Fathers  of  the 
City.  The  Chersonites  were  animated  against  the  Goths  by 
the  memory  of  the  wars  which,  in  the  preceding  century,  they 
had  maintained  with  unequal  forces  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country.  They  were  connected  with  the  Romans  by  the 
mutual  benefits  of  commerce ;  as  they  were  supplied  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia  with  com  and  manufactures,  which  they 
purchased  with  their  only  productions,  salt,  wax,  and  hides. 
Obedient  to  the  requisition  of  Constantino,  they  prepared,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  their  magistrate  Diogenes,  a  considerable 
army,  of  which  the  principal  strength  consisted  in  cross-bows 
and  military  chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack 
of  the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Goths,  as- 
sisted the  operations  of  the  imperial  generals.  The  Goths,  van- 
quished on  every  side,  were  driven  into  the  mountains,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign,  above  one  hundred  thou- 
sand were  computed  to  have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger. 
Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  supplications ; 
the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  most  valuable 
hostage,  and  Constantine  endeavored  to  convince  their  chiefs, 

authority  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  wars  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  Chersonites.  I  am  aware  that  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  that  his  accounts  of  ancient  history  are  frequently  confused  and  fabulous.  But 
on  this  occasion  his  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistent  and  probable ;  nor 
is  there  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  might  have  access  to  some 
secret  archives  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of  meaner  historians.  For  the  sit- 
uation and  history  of  Chersone,  see  Peyssonel,  Des  Feuples  Bai'bares  qui  ont  habitd 
les  Bords  du  Danube,  ch.  xvi.  84-90.» 

*■  Gibbon  has  confounded  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cheraon,  the  ancient 
Chersonesus,  with  the  people  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica.  If  he  had  read  with 
more  attention  the  chapter  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  from  which  this  nar- 
rative is  derived,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  author  clearly  distinguishes  the  re- 
public of  Cherson  from  the  rest  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  then  possessed  by  the  kings 
of  the  Cimmeiian  Bosphorus,  and  that  the  city  of  Cherson  alone  furnished  succors 
to  the  llomans.  The  English  historian  is  also  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Stephan- 
ephoros  of  the  Chersonites  was  a  perpetual  magistrate,  since  it  is  easy  to  discover, 
from  the  great  number  of  Stephanephoroi  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
itus, that  they  were  annual  magistrates,  like  almost  all  those  which  governed  the 
Grecian  republics.     St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Bean,  i.  32G, — M. 
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by  a  liberal  distribution  of  honors  and  rewards,  bow  far  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  In 
the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  faithful  Cher- 
sonites,  the  emperor  was  still  more  magnificent.  The  pride  of 
the  nation  was  gratified  by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal  dec- 
orations bestowed  on  their  magistrate  and  his  successors.  A 
perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated  for  their 
vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  regular 
subsidy  was  promised  of  iron,  corn,  oil,  and  of  every  supply 
which  could  be  useful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  Sarmatians  were  sufliciently  rewarded  by 
their  deliverance  from  impending  ruin;  and  the  emperor, 
perhaps  with  too  strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  from  the  customary  gratifications  which 
were  allowed  to  that  turbulent  nation. 

Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarmatians  soon 
forgot,  with  the  levity  of  barbarians,  the  services  which  they 
Bxpnisioii  of  ^^^  so  lately  received,  and  the  dangers  which  still 
uedI*^"**'  threatened  their  safety.  Their  inroads  on  the  terri- 
A.D.884.  ^^j,y  ^f  ^]jg  empire  provoked  the 'indignation  of 
Constantino  to  leave  them  to  their  fate ;  and  he  no  longer  op- 
posed the  ambition  of  Geberic,  a  renowned  warrior,  who  had 
recently  ascended  the  Gothic  throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal 
king,  whilst,  alone  and  unassisted,  he  defended  his  dominions 
with  undaunted  courage,  was  vanquished  and  slain  in  a  deci- 
sive battle  which  swept  away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatiau 
youth.»  The  remainder  of  the  nation  embraced  the  desperate 
expedient  of  arming  their  slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and 
herdsmen,  by  whose  tumultuary  aid  they  revenged  their  de- 
feat and  expelled  the  invader  from  their  confines.  But  they 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  exchanged  a  foreign  for  a  do- 
mestic enemy,  more  dangerous  and  more  implacable.  En- 
raged by  their  former  servitude,  elated  by  their  present  glory, 

*  Gibbon  supposes  tbnt  tbis  war  took  place  because  Constantine  bad  deducted  a 
part  of  tbe  customary  gratifications  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the  Sarmatians. 
Nothing  of  this  kind'  appears  in  (be  authoi*s. '  We  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  after 
his  victor}',  and  to  punish  the  Sarmatians  for  tbe  ravages  they  had  committed, 
he  witliheld  the  sums  which  it  bad  been  tbe  custom  to  be)»tow.  St  Martin,  note 
to  Le  Beau,  i.  327.— M. 
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the  slaves,  under  the  name  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurp- 
ed the  possession  of  the  country  which  they  had  saved.  Their 
masters,  unable  to  withstand  the  ungoverned  fury  of  the  pop- 
ulace, preferred  the  hardships  of  exile  to  the  tyranny  of  their 
servants.  Some  of  the  fugitive  Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ig- 
nominious dependence  under  the  hostile  standard  of  the  Goths. 
A  more  numerous  band  retired  beyond  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, among  the  Quadi,  their  German  allies,  and  were  easily 
admitted  to  share  a  superfluous  waste  of  uncultivated  land. 
But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  distressed  nation  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Kome.  Imploring  the 
protection  and  forgiveness  of  the  emperor,  they  solemnly 
promised,  as  subjects  in  peace  and  as  soldiers  in  war,  the  most 
inviolable  fidelity  to  the  empire  which  should  graciously  re- 
ceive them  into  its  bosom.  According  to  the  maxims  adopt- 
ed by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the  offers  of  this  barbarian 
colony  were  eagerly  accepted;  and  a  competent  portion  of 
lands  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Italy  were  immediately  assigned  for  the  habitation  and  sub- 
sistence of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians." 

By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  accepting  the 
homage  of  a  suppliant  nation,  Constantine  asserted  the  majes- 
ty of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  ambassadors  of 

DeAlh  and  V,  ,  .       .      -r^        .  i     i  .  /. 

faiicrai  of       Ethiopia,  Pcrsia,  and  the  most  remote  countries  of 

Constaniine.     ti.  iii  t  •  n  -i  • 

A- p.  330.         India  congratulated  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
government."    If  he  reckoned  among  the  favors  of 

**  The  Gothic  and  Surmatian  wars  are  related  in  so  broken  and  imperfect  a  man- 
ner that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  following  writers  who  mutually  sup- 
ply, correct,  and  illustrate  each  other.  ITiose  who  will  take  the  same  trouble  may 
acquire  a  right  of  criticising  my  narrative.  Ammianus,  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  715.  Eutropius,  x.  7  [4].  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  26.  Ju- 
lian, Orat.  i.  p.  9,  and  Spanheim,  Comment,  p.  94.  Ilieronym.  in  Chron.  Euseb. 
in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  8.  Zo8imns, 
1.  ii.  [c.  21]  p.  108.  Jomancjes  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  22.  Isidorus  in  Chron.  p.  709 ; 
in  Hist.  Gothonim  Grotii.  Constantin.  Porphyrogenitus  de  Administrat.  Imperii, 
c.  53,  p.  208,  edit.  Meursii*  [p.  144  seq.  ed.  Paris;  vol.  iii.  p.  244  seq.  ed.  Bonn]. 

*•  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv,  c.  50)  remarks  three  circumstances  relative  to 


*  Compare,  on  this  very  obscure  but  remarkable  war,  Manso,  Leben  Constan- 
tins,  p.  195. — M. 
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fortune  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  of  his  nephew,  and  per- 
haps of  his  wife,  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  private 
as  well  as  public  felicity  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  a 
period  which  none  of  his  predecessors,  since  Augustus,  had 
been  permitted  to  celebrate.  Constantino  survived  that  sol- 
emn festival  about  ten  months,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty- 
A.D.337.  ioMTj  after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his  memorable 
May  22.  ]j£q  ^^  ^j^^  palacc  of  Aquyrfon,'  in  the  suburbs  of 
Nicomedia,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air, 
and  with  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  baths.  The  excessive  demonstrations  of  grief, 
or  at  least  of  mourning,  surpassed  whatever  had  been  practised 
on  any  former  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  ancient  Kome,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  according  to  his  last  request,  was  transported  to  the 
city  which  was  destined  to  preserve  the  name  and  memory  of 
its  founder.  The  body  of  Constantine,  adorned  with  the  vain 
symbols  of  greatness,  the  purple  and  diadem,  was  deposited  on 
a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  which  for 
that  purpose  had  been  splendidly  furnished  and  illuminated. 
The  forms  of  the  court  were  strictly  maintained.  Every  day, 
at  the  appointed  hours,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state,  the 
army,  and  the  household,  approaching  the  person  of  their  sov- 
ereign with  bended  knees  and  a  composed  countenance,  offered 
their  respectful  homage  as  seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still 
alive.  From  motives  of  policy,  this  theatrical  representation 
was  for  some  time  continued,  nor  could  flattery  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  remarking  that  Constantine  alone,  by  the  pe- 
culiar indulgence  of  Heaven,  had  reigned  after  his  death." 

these  Indians.  1 .  They  came  from  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean — a  description 
vrhich  might  be  applied  to  the  coast  of  China  or  Coromandel.  2.  They  presented 
shining  gems  and  unknown  animals.  3.  They  protested  their  kings  had  erected 
statues  to  represent  the  supreme  majesty  of  Constantine. 

*"*  Funns  relatum  in  urbem  sni  nominis,  quod  sane  F.  R.  legerrime  tulit. — An- 
relins  Victor  [de  Csesar.  c.  41].  Constantine  prepared  for  himself  a  stately  tomb 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  60.  The  best,  and  indeed 
almost  the  only,  account  of  the  sickness,  death,  and  funeral  of  Constantine  is  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Life  by  Euscbius. 


'  Called  Achyron  by  St.  Jerome  (Chron.  anno  2353),  and  Achiron  by  Victor.— S. 
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But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  in  empty  pageantry ;  and 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute  mon- 
Pactionsof  ^^^^  ^^  scldom  obeyed  when  his  subjects  have  no 
the  court.  longer  anything  to  hope  from  his  favor  or  to  dread 
from  his  resentment.  The  same  ministers  and  generals  who 
bowed  with  such  reverential  awe  before  the  inanimate  corpse 
of  their  deceased  sovereign  were  engaged  in  secret  consulta- 
tions to  exclude  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalia- 
nus,  from  the  share  which  he  had  assigned  them  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  empire.  We  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  court  of  Constantine  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real 
motives  which  influenced  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  unless 
we  should  suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  jeal- 
ousy and  revenge  against  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  proud  favor- 
ite who  had  long  directed  the  counsels  and  abused  the  confi- 
dence of  the  late  emperor.  The  arguments  by  which  they  so- 
licited the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and  people  are  of  a  more 
obvious  nature ;  and  they  might,  with  decency  as  well  as  truth, 
insist  on  the  superior  rank  of  the  children  of  Constantine,  the 
danger  of  multiplying  the  number  of  sovereigns,  and  the  im- 
pending mischiefs  which  threatened  the  republic  from  the  dis- 
cord of  so  many  rival  princes  who  were  not  connected  by  the 
tender  sympathy  of  fraternal  affection.  The  intrigue  was  con- 
ducted with  zeal  and  secrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unanimous  decla- 
ration was  procured  from  the  troops  that  they  would  suffer 
none  except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  monarch  to  reign  over 
the  Roman  empire."  The  younger  Dalmatius,  who  was  united 
with  his  collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  inter- 
est, is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  considerable  share  of  the 
abilities  of  the  great  Constantine ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  measures  for  supporting  by 
arms  the  just  claims  which  himself  and  his  royal  brother  de- 
rived from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle.  Astonished  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  they  seem  to  have  re- 
mained, without  the  power  of  flight  or  of  resistance,  in  the 


*'  Easebius  (1.  iv.  c.  68)  terminates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal  declaration  of  the 
troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  circumstances  of  the  subsequent  massacre. 
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hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Their  fate  was  suspended 
till  the  arrival  of  Constantius,  the  second,"  and  perhaps  the 
most  favored,  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  recommended  the  care 
of  his  funeral  to  the  piety  of  Constantius ;  and  that  prince,  by 
Massacre  of  ^^^  viciuity  of  his  Eastom  station,  could  easily  pre- 
the  princee.  ^^j^^  ^jj^  diligence  of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in 
their  distant  government  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  As  soon  as  he 
had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  his  first 
care  was  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  his  kinsmen  by  a  sol- 
emn oath  which  he  pledged  for  their  security.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  to  find  some  specious  pretence  which  might  re- 
lease his  conscience  from  the  obligation  of  an  imprudent  prom- 
ise. The  arts  of  fraud  were  made  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  cruelty,  and  a  manifest  forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of 
the  most  sacred  character.  From  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  Constantius  received  a  fatal  scroll,  affirmed  to  be 
the  genuine  testament  of  his  father,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  suspicions  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  broth- 
ers, and  conjured  his  sons  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  consult 
their  own  safety  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty .•*  What- 
ever reasons  might  have  been  alleged  by  these  unfortunate 
princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honor  against  so  incredible  an 
accusation,  they  were  silenced  by  the  furious  clamors  of  the 

^'  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  concisely,  drawn  by 
Eutropins  (x.  9  [i>]) :  Dalmatius  Csesar  prospeiTima  indole,  neqne  patruo  absimi- 
lis,  hand  mvlto  post  oppressus  est  factione  xnilitari.  As  both  Jerome  and  the  Alex- 
andrian  Chronicle  mention  the  third  year  of  the  Caesar,  which  did  not  commence 
till  the  18th  or  24th  of  September,  a.d.  337,  it  is  certain  that  these  militaiy  factions 
coutinued  above  four  months. 

***  I  have  related  this  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Philostorgius,  1.  ii. 
c.  16.  But  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Constantius  and  his  adherents,  it 
was  laid  aside  with  contempt  as  soon  as  it  served  their  immediate  purpose.  Atha- 
nasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856)  [ad  Monnch.  c.  69,  tom.  i.  p.  304,  edit.  Bened.  Petav.  1777] 
mentions  the  oath  which  Constantius  had  taken  for  the  security  of  his  kins- 
men.*   

*  The  authority  of  Philostorgius  is  so  suspicious  as  not  to  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish this  fact,  which  Gibbon  has  inserted  in  his  history  as  certain,  while  in  the  note 
he  appears  to  doubt  it, — G. 
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soldiers,  who  declared  themselves  at  once  their  enemies,  their 
judges,  and  their  executioners.  The  spirit,  and  even  the  forms, 
of  legal  proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  promiscu* 
ous  massacre,  which  involved  the  two  uncles  of  Constantius, 
seven  of  his  cousins,  of  whom  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus 
were  the  most  illustrious,  the  Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  praefect  Ablavius, 
whose  power  and  riches  had  inspired  him  with  some  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  purple.  If  it  were  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
horrors  of  this  bloody  scene,  we  might  add  that  Constantius 
himself  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius,  and 
that  he  had  bestowed  his  sister  in  marriage  on  his  cousin  Han- 
nibalianus. These  alliances,  which  the  policy  of  Constantino, 
regardless  of  the  public  prejudice,"  had  formed  between  the 
several  branches  of  the  imperial  house,  served  only  to  con- 
vince mankind  that  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  affection  as  they  were  insensible  to  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  the  moving  entreaties  of  youth  and  in- 
nocence. Of  so  numerous  a  family,  Gallus  and  Julian  alone, 
the  two  youngest  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved 
from  the  hands  of  the  assassins  till  their  rage,  satiated  with 
slaughter,  had  in  some  measure  subsided.  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantius, who,  in  the  absence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  most  ob- 
noxious to  guilt  and  reproach,  discovered,  on  some  future  oc- 
casions, a  faint  and  transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties  which 
the  perfidious  counsels  of  his  ministers  and  the  irresistible 


**  Conjugia  sobrinarum  diii  ignorata,  tempore  addito  percrebnisse. — Tacit.  An- 
naL  xii.  6,  and  Lipsius  ad  loc.  The  repeal  of  the  ancient  law  and  the  practice  of 
five  hundred  years  were  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans, 
who  still  considered  the  maniages  of  cousins-german  as  a  species  of  imperfect  in- 
cest (Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  zy.  6) ;  and  Julian,  whose  mind  was  biassed  by 
superstition  and  resentment,  stigmatizes  these  unnatural  alliances  between  his  own 
cousins  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  ya/iwv  n  ov  yaftuv  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228).  The 
jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  since  revived  and  enforced  this  prohibition,  with- 
out being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into  the  civil  or  the  common  law  of  Europe. 
See,  on  the  subject  of  theso  marriages,  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  331 ;  Brouer,  De 
Jure  Connub.  1.  ii.  c.  12 ;  H^ricourt,  Des  Loix  Eccle'siastiqnes,  part  iii.  ch.  6 ; 
Fleury,  Institutions  du  Droit  Canonique,  tom.  i.  p.  331,  Paris,  1767  j  and  Fra 
Paolo,  Istoria  del  Concilio  Trident.  1.  viii. 
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violence  of  the  troops  had  extorted  from  his  unexperienced 
youth." 

The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
division  of  the  provinces,  which  was  ratified  in  a  personal  in- 
DMsion  of  terview  of  the  three  brothers.  Constantine,  the  eld- 
l^S.83^*'*'  est  of  the  Cflesars,  obtained,  with  a  certain  pre-emi- 
sept.ii.  nence  of  rank,  the  possession  of  the  new  capital, 
which  bore  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  father.  Thrace  and 
the  countries  of  the  East  were  allotted  for  the  patrimony  of 
Constantius ;  and  Constans  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful 
sovereign  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  lUyricum.  The 
armies  submitted  to  their  hereditary  right ;  and  they  conde- 
scended, after  some  delay,  to  accept  from  the  Eoman  senate 
the  title  of  Augustus.  When  they  first  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  the  eldest  of  these  princes  was  twenty-one, 
the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  only  seventeen  years  of 


While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  standards 
of  his  brothers,  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effeminate  troops 

of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Persian 
of  Pereia.       war.     At  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  throne  of 

the  East  was  filled  by  Sapor,  son  of  Hormouz,  or 
Hormisdas,  and  grandson  of  Narses,  who,  after  the  victory  of 
Galerius,  had  humbly  confessed  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
power.  Although  Sapor  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long 
reign,  he  was  still  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his 
accession,  by  a  very  strange  fatality,  had  preceded  that  of  his 
birth.     The  wife  of  Hormouz  remained  pregnant  at  the  time 

"  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  270)  charges  his  coasin  Constnntias  with  the 
whole  guilt  of  a  massacre  from  which  he  himself  so  narrowly  escaped.  His  as- 
sertion is  confirmed  by  Athanasins,  who,  for  reasons  of  a  very  different  natare,  was 
not  less  an  enemy  of  Constantius  (tom.  1.  p.  856  [torn.  i.  p.  304,  edit.  Bened.  ]). 
Zosimns  [ii.  40]  joins  in  the  same  accusation.  But  the  three  abbreviators,  Eutro- 
pius  and  the  Victors,  use  very  qualifying  expressions :  ''sinente  potius  quam  ja- 
bente;"  **incertum  quosuasore;"  **vi  militum." 

"  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  69.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  39]  p.  117.  Idat. 
in  Chron.  See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  1086-1091. 
The  reign  of  the  eldest  brother  at  Constantinople  is  noticed  only  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Chronicle. 
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of  her  husband's  death,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sex  as  well 
as  of  the  event  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Sassan.  The  apprehensions  of  civil  war  were  at 
length  removed  by  the  positive  assurance  of  the  Magi  that  the 
widow  of  Hormouz  had  conceived  and  would  safely  produce 
a  son.  Obedient  to  the  voice  of  superstition,  the  Persians  pre- 
pared, without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  A  royal 
bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in  state,  was  exhibited  in  the  midst 
of  the  palace  ;  the  diadem  was  placed  on  the  spot  which  might 
be  supposed  to  conceal  the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the 
prostrate  satraps  adored  the  majesty  of  their  invisible  and  in- 
sensible sovereign.**  If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  this  mar- 
vellous tale,  which  seems,  however,  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
manners  of  the  people  and  by  the  extraordinary  duration  of 
his  reign,  we  must  admire  not  only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius 
of  Sapor.  In  the  soft,  sequestered  education  of  a  Persian  ha- 
rem the  royal  youth  could  discover  the  importance  of  exercis- 
ing the  vigor  of  his  mind  and  body,  and,  by  his  personal  merit, 
deserved  a  throne  on  which  he  had  been  seated  while  he  was 
yet  unconscious  of  the  duties  and  temptations  of  absolute  pow- 
er. His  minority  was  exposed  to  the  almost  inevitable  calam- 
ities of  domestic  discord ;  his  capital  was  surprised  and  plun- 
dered by  Thair,  a  powerful  king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia ;  and 
the  majesty  of  the  royal  family  was  degraded  by  the  captivity 
of  a  princess,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  king.  But  as  soon  as 
Sapor  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  the  presumptuous  Thair, 
his  nation,  and  his  country  fell  beneath  the  first  effort  of  the 
young  warrior,  who  used  his  victory  with  so  judicious  a  mix- 
ture of  rigor  and  clemency  that  he  obtained  from  the  fears 

^  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  author  of  this  stoiy  (1-  ^^*  P* 
135,  edit.  Louvre  [c.  25,  p.  262,  edit.  Bonn]).  He  derived  his  information  from 
some  extracts  of  the  Persian  Chronicles,  obtained  and  translated  by  the  interpreter 
Sergias  during  his  embassy  at  that  court.  The  coronation  of  the  mother  of  Sapor 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Schikard  (Tarikh,  p.  116)  and  D'Herbelot  (Bibliothequo 
Orientale,  p.  763).*         

*  The  author  of  the  Zenut-ul-Tarikh  states  that  the  lady  herself  affirmed  her  be- 
lief of  this  from  the  extraordinary  liveliness  of  the  infant,  and  its  lying  on  the  right 
side.  Those  who  ai*e  sage  on  such  subjects  must  determine  what  right  she  had  to 
be  positive  from  tliese  symptoms.     Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  i.  83. — ^M. 
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and  gratitude  of  the  Arabs  the  title  oi  Dhoulacnaf^  or  protect- 
or of  the  nation." 

The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  whom  his  enemies  ascribe 
the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  animated  by  the 

desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of  his  fathers,  and 
potamia  and    of  wrcsting  f rom  the  hands  of  the  Komans  the  live 

provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  military  fame  of 
Constantine,  and  the  real  or  apparent  strength  of  his  govern- 
ment, suspended  the  attack ;  and  while  the  hostile  conduct  of 
Sapor  provoked  the  resentment,  his  artful  negotiations  amused 
the  patience,  of  the  imperial  court.  The  death  of  Constantine 
was  the  signal  of  war,"  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  frontier  seemed  to  encourage  the  Persians  by 
the  prospect  of  a  rich  spoil  and  an  easy  conquest.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  massacres  of  the  palace  diflEused  a  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness and  sedition  among  the  troops  of  the  East,  who  were 
no  longer  restrained  by  their  habits  of  obedience  to  a  veteran 
commander.  By  the  prudence  of  Constantius,  who,  from  tlie 
interview  with  his  brothers  in  Pannonia,  immediately  hastened 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphmtes,  the  legions  ^vere  gradually  re- 
stored to  a  sense  of  duty  and  discipline ;  but  the  season  of  an- 
archy had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  siege  of  Nisibis  and  to 
occupy  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  Mesopota- 
mia." In  Armenia  the  renowned  Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed 
the  peace  and  glory  which  he  deserved  by  his  valor  and  fidelity 

"  D'Heibelot,  Biblioth^ae  Orientale,  p.  764.* 

^  Sextas  Bufus  (c.  26),  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptible  antboritv,  af- 
firms that  the  Persians  saed  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that  Constantine  was  preparing 
to  march  against  them ;  yet  the  superior  weight  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
obliges  ns  to  admit  the  preliminaries,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  treaty.  See 
TiUemont,  Hist,  dcs  Emperenrs,  torn.  iy.  p.  420.*^  *^  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  20. 


•  Gibbon,  according  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  has  greatly  mistaken  the  derivation  of 
this  name ;  it  means  Zoolaktaf,  the  Lord  of  the  Shoulders,  from  his  directing  the 
shoulders  of  his  captives  to  be  pierced  and  then  dislocated  by  a  string  passed  tlirongh 
them.  Eastern  authors  are  agreed  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  title.  Mal- 
colm, i.  84.  Gibbon  took  his  derivation  from  D'Herbelot,  who  gives  both,  the  lat- 
ter on  the  authority  of  the  Leb.  Tarikh. — M. 

^  Constantine  had  endeavored  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  persecutions  which,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Magi  and  the  Jews,  Sapor  had  commenced  against  the  Christians. 
Euseb.  Vit.  Hist.  Theod.  i.  25.     Sozom.  ii.  c.  8, 15.— M. 

II.— 23 
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to  the  cause  of  Kome.'  The  firm  alliance  which  he  maintain- 
ed with  Constantine  was  productive  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of 
temporal  benefits.  By  the  conversion  of  Tiridates  the  charac- 
ter of  a  saint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero ;  the  Christian  faith 
was  preached  and  established  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian ;  and  Armenia  was  attached  to  the  empire  by 
the  double  ties  of  policy  and  of  religion.  But  as  many  of  the 
Armenian  nobles  still  refused  to  abandon  the  plurality  of  their 
gods  and  of  their  wives,  the  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
by  a  discontented  faction,  which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of 
their  sovereign  and  impatiently  expected  the  hour  of  his 

death.  He  died  at  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-six 
Ta-^su         years,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Ai'raenian  monarchy 

expired  with  Tiridates.  His  lawful  heir  was  driven 
into  exile ;  the  Christian  priests  were  either  murdered  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  churches ;  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania 
were  solicited  to  descend  from  their  mountains;  and  two  of 
the  most  powerful  governors,  usurping  the  ensigns  or  the  pow- 
ers of  royalty,  implored  the  assistance  of  Sapor,  and  opened 
the  gates  of  their  cities  to  the  Persian  garrisons.  The  Chris- 
tian party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Artaxata, 
the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  had 
recourse  to  the  piety  of  Constantius.  After  the  troubles  had 
continued  about  three  years,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  household,  executed  with  success  the  imperial  commission 
of  restoring  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers,  of  distributing  honors  and  rewards  among  the  faithful 
servants  of  tlie  House  of  Arsaces,  and  of  proclaiming  a  general 
amnesty,  which  was  accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebell- 
ious satraps.  But  the  Romans  derived  more  honor  than  ad- 
vantage from  this  revolution.  Chosroes  was  a  prince  of  a 
puny  stature  and  a  pusillanimous  spirit.  Unequal  to  the  fa- 
tigues of  war,  averse  to  the  society  of  mankind,  he  withdrew 


*  Tiiidates  had  siiRtained  n  war  against  Maximin,  caused  by  the  hatred  of  the 
latter  against  Christianity.  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. About  the  year  27G  it  was  the  religion  of  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people  of  Ai-menia.  From  St.  Martin,  supplement  to  Le  Beau,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  Com- 
pare preface  to  History  of  Vartan,  by  Professor  Neumann,  p.  ix. — M. 
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from  his  capital  to  a  retired  palace  which  he  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Eleutherus  and  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove, 
where  he  consumed  his  vacant  houi-s  in  the  rural  sports  of 
hunting  and  hawking.  To  secure  this  inglorious  ease,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Sapor  condescended 
to  impose — the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  fertile  province  of  Atropatene,  which  the  courage 
of  Tiridates  and  the  victorious  arms  of  Galerius  had  annexed 
to  the  Armenian  monarchy." 

"  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  20, 21.  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  89, 1.  iii.  c.  1-9,  p.  226-240. 
The  peifect  agreement  between  the  vague  hints  of  the  contemporary  orator  and  the 
circumstantial  narrative  of  the  national  historian  gives  light  to  the  former  and 
weight  to  the  latter.  For  the  credit  of  Moses  it  may  be  likewise  observed  that  the 
name  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a  civil  office  of  inferior  dignity. 
See  Godefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vi.  p.  350.» 


»  **  Gibbon  has  endeavored  in  his  History  to  make  use  of  the  information  fur- 
nished by  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  only  Armenian  historian  then  translated  into 
Latin.  Gibbon  has  not  perceived  all  the  chronological  difficulties  which  occur  in 
the  narrative  of  that  writer.  He  has  not  thought  of  all  the  critical  discussions 
which  his  text  ought  to  undergo  before  it  can  be  combined  with  the  relations  of 
the  Western  writers.  From  want  of  tiiis  attention,  Gibbon  has  made  the  facts 
which  he  has  drawn  from  this  source  more  erroneous  than  they  are  in  the  original. 
This  judgment  applies  to  all  which  the  English  historian  has  derived  from  the 
Armenian  author.  I  have  made  the  History  of  Moses  a  subject  of  particular  at- 
tention ;  and  it  is  with  confidence  that  I  offer  the  results,  which  I  insert  here,  and 
which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  my  notes.  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
difference  which  exists  between  me  and  Gibbon,  I  will  content  myself  with  re- 
marking that  throughout  he  has  committed  an  anachronism  of  thirty  years,  from 
whence  it  follows  that  he  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Constantius  many  events  which 
took  place  during  that  of  Constantino.  He  could  not,  therefore,  discern  the  true 
connection  which  exists  between  the  Roman  histoi7and  that  of  Armenia,  or  form 
a  correct  notion  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Constantine,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
to  make  war  upon  the  Persians,  or  of  the  motives  which  detained  Constantius  so 
long  in  the  East ;  he  does  not  even  mention  them." — St.  Martin,  note  on  Le  Beau, 
vol.  i.  p.  406. 

The  following  is  St.  Martin's  account  of  this  period  of  Armenian  history :  Tiri- 
dates, the  first  Christian  king  of  Armenia,  died  in  a.d.  314,  and  his  son  Chosroes 
II.  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  a  Roman  army  commanded  by  Antiochus.  This 
was  during  the  reign  of  Licinius  in  the  East.  Chosroes  was  succeeded  in  822  by 
his  son  Dii-an.  Diran  was  a  weak  prince,  and  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  387,  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  by  the  treachery 
of  his  chamberlain  and  the  Persian  governor  of  Atropatene  or  Aderbaidjan.  He 
was  blinded ;  his  wife  and  his  son  Arsaces  shared  his  captivity,  but  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Armenia  claimed  the  protection  of  Rome.  Constantine  espoused 
their  cause  and  declared  war  against  the  Persians,  but  he  died  almost  immediate- 
ly aftenvai*ds.  The  war,  however,  was  carried  on  by  his  son  Constantius.  The 
King  of  Persia  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Armenia ;  but  the  brave  re- 
sistance of  the  people,  the  advance  of  Constantius,  and  a  defeat  which  his  army 
suffered  at  Oskha,  in  Aimenia,  and  the  failure  before  Nisibis,  forced  Sbahpour  to 
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During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  the  prov- 
inces of  the  East  were  afflicted  by  the*  calanai ties  of  the  Persian 

war.'  The  irregular  incursions  of  the  light  troops 
war.  ^         alternately  spread  terror  and  devastation  beyond  the 

Tigris  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of 
Ctesiphon  to  those  of  Antioch ;  and  this  active  service  was 
performed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  were  divided  in 
their  interest  and  affections,  some  of  their  independent  chiefs 
being  enlisted  in  the  party  of  Sapor,  whilst  others  had  en- 
gaged their  doubtful  fidelity  to  the  emperor."  The  more 
grave  and  important  operations  of  the  war  were  conducted 
with  equal  vigor ;  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encoun- 
tered each  other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Con- 
stantius himself  commanded  in  person.'"  The  event  of  the 
day  was  most  commonly  adverse  to  the  Romans,  but  in  the 

••  Amminnus  (xiv.  4)  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wandering  and  predatory 
life  of  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines  of  Assyria  to  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile.  It  appeal's  from  the  adventures  of  Malchas,  which  Jerome  hns  related 
in  so  entertaining  a  manner,  that  the  high-road  between  Bertea  and  Edessa  was 
infested  by  these  robbers.     See  Hieronym.  torn.  i.  p.  256. 

•"  We  shall  take  from  Eutropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war-(x.  10  [6]).  "A  Per- 
sis  enim  multa  et  gravia  perpessus,  saepe  captis  oppidis,  obsessis  urbibas,  caesis  ex- 
ercitibus,  nullumque  ei  contra  Saporem  prosperum  proelinm  fuit,  nisi  quod  apnd 
Singaram,"  etc.  This  honest  account  is  confiiined  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus,  Ru- 
fu9,  and  Jerome.  The  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration  of  Libani- 
us,  exhibit  a  more  flattering  picture ;  but  the  recantation  of  both  those  orators  af- 
ter the  death  of  Constantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  the  possession  of  the  truth, 
degrades  their  own  character  and  that  of  the  emperor.  The  commentary  of  Spnn- 
heim  on  the  first  oration  of  Julian  is  profusely  learned.  See  likewise  the  judicious 
obser^'ations  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  656. 


submit  to  teiTOS  of  peace.  Diran  and  his  son  were  released  from  captivity ;  but 
Diran  refused  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  retired  to  an  obscure  retreat,  and  his  soil 
Arsaces  was  crowned  King  of  Armenia.  Arsaces  pursued  a  vacillating  policy  be- 
tween the  influence  of  Rome  and  Persia,  and  the  war  recommenced  in  the  year 
345 — at  least,  that  was  the  period  of  the  expedition  of  Constantius  to  the  East. 
See  St.  Martin,  additions  to  Le  Beau,  vol.  i.  p.  406  seq.,  442  seq. — Abridged 
from  M. 

*  It  was  during  this  war  that  a  bold  flatterer  (whose  name  is  nnknown)  publish- 
ed the  Itineraries  of  Alexander  and  Trajan,  in  order  to  direct  the  victorious  Con- 
stantius in  the  footsteps  of  those  great  conquerors  of  the  East.  The  fonner  of 
these  has  been  published,  for  the  firet  time,  by  M.  Angelo  Mai  (Milan,  1817,  re- 
printed at  Frankfort  1818).  It  adds  so  little  to  onr  knowledge  of  Alexander's 
campaigns  that  it  only  excites  our  regret  that  it  is  not  the  Itinerary  of  Trajan,  of 
whose  Eastern  victories  we  have  no  distinct  record. — M. 
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battle  of  Singara  their  imprudent  valor  had  almost  achieved 
f  Sin    *  signal  and  decisive  victory.    The  stationary  troops 
gara-  of  Singara'  retired  on  the  approach  of  Sapor,  who 

passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges,  and  occupied 
near  the  village  of  Hilleh  an  advantageous  camp,  which,  by  the 
labor  of  his  numerous  pioneers,  he  surrounded  in  one  day  with 
a  deep  ditch  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable  host,  when 
it  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  whole  extent  of  a  plain  of 
above  twelve  miles  which  separated  the  two  armies.  Both 
were  alike  impatient  to  engage ;  but  the  barbarians,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  fled  in  disorder,  unable  to  resist,  or  desirous 
to  weary,  the  strength  of  the  heavy  legions  who,  fainting  with 
heat  and  thirst,  pursued  them  across  the  plain  and  cut  in  pieces 
a  line  of  cavalry  clothed  in  complete  armor,  which  had  been 
posted  before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  protect  their  retreat. 
Constantius,  who  was  hurried  along  in  the  pursuit,  attempted, 
without  effect,  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  his  troops  by  represent- 
ing to  them  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  night  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  completing  their  success  with  the  return  of  day.  As 
they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valor  than  on  the  ex- 
perience or  the  abilities  of  their  chief,  they  silenced  by  their 
clamors  his  timid  remonstrances,  and,  rushing  with  fury  to  the 
charge,  filled  up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  dis- 
persed themselves  through  the  tents  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  their  labors.  But 
the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched  the  moment  of  victory.  His 
army,  of  wliich  the  greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the  heights, 
had  been  spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence  and  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  night ;  and  his  Persian  archers,  guided 
by  the  illumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a  shower  of  arrows  on 
a  disarmed  and  licentious  crowd.     The  sincerity  of  history" 

'^  AcerrimA  nocturnft  concertatione  pugnntnm  est,  nostrorum  copiis  ingenti 
strage  confossis. — Ammian.  xviii.  5.  See  likewise  Eutropius,  x.  10  [6],  and  S. 
Bafug,  c.  27.*'  

■  On  the  site  of  Singara,  see  note,  vol.  i.  p.  688. — S. 

^  The  Persian  historians,  or  romancers,  do  not  mention  the  Battle  of  Singai-a, 
.  but  make  the  captive  Shahpour  escape,  defeat,  and  take  prisoner,  the  Boman  em- 
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declares  that  the  Eomans  were  vanquished  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions  was  ex- 
posed to  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  Even  the  tenderness 
of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glory  of  the  emperor  was  sul- 
lied by  the  disobedience  of  his  soldiers,  chooses  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat.  Yet  one 
of  those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Constantius, 
relates,  with  amazing  coolness,  an  act  of  such  incredible  cruel- 
ty as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must  imprint  a  far  deeper 
stain  on  the  honor  of  the  imperial  name.  The  son  of  Sapor, 
the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been  made  a  captive  in  the  Persian 
camp.  The  unhappy  youth,  who  might  have  excited  the  com- 
passion of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured,  and 
publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Komans." 

Whatever  advantages  might  attend  the  arms  of  Sapor  in 
the  field,  though  nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the 
siege  of  Nis-  n^tious  the  fame  of  his  valor  and  conduct,  he  could 
*^^-  not  hope  to  succeed  in  the  execution  of  his  designs 

while  the  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  and,  above  all,  the 
strong  and  ancient  city  of  Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  space  of  twelve  years  Nisibis,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Lucullus,  hq,d  been  deservedly  esteemed  the 
A.D.  388,846,  bulwark  of  the  East,  sustained  three  memorable 
*^-  sieges  against  the  power  of  Sapor ;  and  the  disap- 

pointed monarch,  after  urging  his  attacks  above  sixty,  eighty, 
and  a  hundred  days,  was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and  igno- 
miny." This  large  and  populous  city  was  situate  about  two 
days'  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.    A  treble  enclosure 

"  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  133,  with  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  24,  and  Spanheim*s  Corn- 
men  taiy,  p.  179. 

••  See  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27 ;  Orat.  ii.  p.  C2,  etc. ;  with  the  Commentary  of 
Spanheim  (p.  188-202),  who  illustrates  the  circumstances,  and  ascertains  the 
time  of  the  three  sieges  of  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are  likewise  examined  by  Tille- 
mont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  668,  671,  674).  Something  is  added  from 
Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  8]  p.  151,  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  290. 


# 

peror.     The  Koman  captives  were  forced  to  repair  all  the  ravages  they  had  com- 
mitted, even  to  replanting  the  smallest  trees.     Malcolm,  i.  85. — M. 
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of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  ;•*  and  the  intrepid 
resistance  of  Count  Lucilianus  and  his  garrison  was  seconded 
by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Nis- 
ibis  were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their  bishop,"  in- 
ured to  arms  by  the  presence  of  danger,  and  convinced  of  the 
intentions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Persian  colony  in  their  room, 
and  to  lead  them  away  into  distant  and  barbarous  captivity. 
The  event  of  the  two  former  sieges  elated  their  confidence 
and  exasperated  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Great  King,  who 
advanced  a  third  time  towards  Nisibis,  at  the  head  of  the 
united  forces  of  Persia  and  India.  The  ordinary  machines, 
invented  to  batter  or  undermine  the  walls,  were  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Komans,  and  many  days 
had  vainly  elapsed  when  Sapor  embraced  a  resolution  worthy 
of  an  eastern  monarch  who  believed  that  the  elements  them- 
selves were  subject  to  his  power.  At  the  stated  season  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which 
divides  the  plain  and  the  city  of  Nisibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile," 
an  inundation  over  the  adjacent  country.  By  the  labor  of  the 
Persians  the  course  of  the  river  was  stopped  below  the  town, 
and  the  waters  were  confined  on  every  side  by  solid  mounds 
of  earth.  On  this  artificial  lake  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  filled 
with  soldiers,  and  with  engines  which  discharged  stones  of 
five  hundred  pounds  weight,  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and 
engaged,  almost  upon  a  level,  the  troops  which  defended  the 

**  SuUust.  Fragment.  Ixxxiv.  edit.  Brosses,  and  Plutarch  in  Lncuil.  [c.  32]  torn, 
iii.  p.  184.  Nisibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  ;  the  marshj 
lands  produce  rice,  and  the  fertile  meadows,  as  far  as  Mosul  and  the  Tigris,  ai-e 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages.  See  Kiebuhr,  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p. 
300-309. 

•*  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (!•  "•  c.  80)  ascribes  to  St.  James,  Bishop  of 
Edessa,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause — the  defence  of  his  country. 
He  appeared  on  the  walls  under  the  figure  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  sent  an 
army  of  gnats  to  sting  the  tnmks  of  the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of 
the  new  Sennacherib. 

"  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebnhr  (torn.  ii.  p.  307)  allows  a  very  con- 
siderable swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  he  saw  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches ; 
it  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  this  parallel  of  a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty 
river.  There  are  many  circumstances  obscure,  and  almost  unintelligible,  in  the 
description  of  these  stupendous  water- works. 
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ramparts.'  The  irresistible  force  of  the  waters  was  alteroately 
fatal  to  the  coDtending  parties,  till  at  length  a  portion  of  the 
walls,  unable  to  sustain  the  accumulated  pressure,  gave  way  at 
once,  and  exposed  an  ample  breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  Pereians  were  instantly  driven  to  the  assault,  and 
the  fate  of  Nisibis  depended  on  the  event  of  the  day.  The 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  who  led  the  van  of  a  deep  column,  were 
embarrassed  in  the  mud,  and  great  numbers  were  drowned  in 
the  unseen  holes  which  had  been  filled  by  the  rushing  waters. 
The  elephants,  made  furious  by  their  wounds,  increased  the 
disorder,  and  trampled  down  thousands  of  the  Persian  archers. 
The  Great  King,  who,  from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  arms,  sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation,  the 
signal  of  the  retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  hours  the  prose- 
cution of  the  attack.  But  the  vigilant  citizens  improved  the 
opportunity  of  the  night,  and  the  return  of  day  discovered  a 
new  wall  of  six  feet  in  height  rising  every  moment  to  fill  up 
the  interval  of  the  breach.  Notwithstanding  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes  and  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  Sapor  still  pressed  the  reduction  of  Nisibis  with  an  ob- 
stinate firmness  which  could  have  yielded  only  to  the  necessity 
of  defending  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  against  a  formi- 
dable invasion  of  the  Massagetse.'^  Alarmed  by  this  intelli- 
gence, he  hastily  relinquished  the  siege,  and  marched  with 
rapid  diligence  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the 
Oxus.  The  danger  and  difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  en- 
gaged him  soon  afterwards  to  conclude,  or  at  least  to  observe, 
a  truce  with  the  Roman  emperor,  which  was  equally  grateful 


"  Wc  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c.  7]  p.  11  [15])  for  this  invasion 
of  the  Mossngetse,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  series  of  events 
to  which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  history  of  Ammianus. 


*  Macdonald  Kinnier  observes  on  these  floating  batteries,  '^  As  the  elevation 
of  the  place  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  country  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  the  Mygdonius  is  a  very  insignificant  stream,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  this  work  could  have  been  accomplished,  even  with  the  wonderful  resources 
which  the  king  must  have  had  at  his  disposal."— Geographical  Memoir,  p.  262. 
— M. 
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to  both  princes,  as  Constantius  himself,  after  the  deaths  of  his 
two  brothers,  was  involved,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  West,  in 
a  civil  contest  which  required  and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most 
vigorous  exertion  of  his  undivided  strength. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire,  three  years  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  the  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  impatient  to 
convince  mankind  that  they  were  incapable  of  con- 
ana  death  of  tenting  themsclvcs  with  the  dominions  which  they 
A.D?*340.  "**  were  unqualified  to  govern.  The  eldest  of  those 
princes  soon  complained  that  he  was  defrauded  of 
his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  their  murdered  kinsmen  ; 
and  though  he  might  yield  to  the  superior  guilt  and  merit  of 
Constantius,  he  exacted  from  Constans  the  cession  of  the  Af- 
rican provinces,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  rich  countries  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece  which  his  brother  had  acquired  by  the 
death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of  sincerity  which  Constan- 
tine experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitless  negotiation  exasper- 
ated the  fierceness  of  his  temper,  and  he  eagerly  listened  to 
those  favorites  who  suggested  to  him  that  his  honor  as  well 
as  his  interest  was  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the  quar- 
rel. At  the  head  of  a  tumultuary  band,  suited  for  rapine 
rather  than  for  conquest,  he  suddenly  broke  into  the  domin- 
ions of  Constans  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the 
country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  first  effects  of  his  resentment. 
The  measures  of  Constans,  who  then  resided  in  Dacia,  were 
directed  with  more  pnidence  and  ability.  On  the  news  of 
his  brother's  invasion,  he  detached  a  select  and  disciplined 
body  of  his  Illyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them  in  per- 
son with  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct  of  his 
lieutenants  soon  terminated  the  imnatural  contest.  By  the 
artful  appearances  of  flight,  Constantine  was  betrayed  into  an 
ambuscade,  which  had  been  concealed  in  a  wood,  where  the 
rash  youth,  with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  surrounded, 
and  slain.  His  body,  after  it  liad  been  found  in  the  obscure 
stream  of  the  Alsa,  obtained  the  honors  of  an  imperial  sepul- 
chre, but  his  provinces  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  con- 
queror, who,  refusing  to  admit  his  elder  brother  Constantius 
to  any  share  in  these  new  acquisitions,  maintained  the  undis- 
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pated  possession  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.** 

The  fate  of  Constans  himself  was  delayed  about  ten  years 
longer,  and  the  revenge  of  his  brother's  death  was  reserved 
Mnrderof  ^^^  ^^^  moro  ignoble  hand  of  a  domestic  traitor. 
A-Dlm"*  The  pernicious  tendency  of  the  system  introduced 
February.  |^y  Constautine  was  displayed  in  the  feeble  admin- 
istration of  his  sons,  who,  by  their  vices  and  weakness,  soon 
lost  the  esteem  and  affections  of  their  people.  The  pride  as- 
sumed by  Constans  from  the  unmerited  success  of  his  arms 
was  rendered  more  contemptible  by  his  want  of  abilities  and 
application.  His  fond  partiality  towards  some  German  cap- 
tives, distinguished  only  by  the  charms  of  youth,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  scandal  to  the  people ;"  and  Magnentius,  an  ambitious 
soldier,  who  was  himself  of  barbarian  extraction,  was  encour- 
aged by  the  public  discontent  to  assert  the  honor  of  the  Roman 
name."  The  chosen  bands  of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  who 
acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader,  maintained  the 
most  respectable  and  important  station  in  the  imperial  camp. 
The  friendship  of  Marcellinus,  count  of  the  sacred  largesses, 
supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of  seduction.  The 
soldiers  were  convinced,  by  the  most  specious  arguments,  that 
the  republic  summoned  them  to  break  the  bonds  of  hereditary 
servitude,  and,  by  the  choice  of  an  active  and  vigilant  prince, 
to  reward  the  same  virtues  which  had  raised  the  ancestors  of 

"  The  causes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  war  are  related  with  much  perplexity 
and  contradiction.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Zonaras  and  the  younger  Victor.  The 
monody  (ad  calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.)  pronounced  on  the  death  of  Con- 
stautine might  have  been  veiy  instructive ;  but  prudence  and  false  taste  engaged 
the  orator  to  involve  himself  in  vague  declamation. 

^  Quarum  {gentium)  obsides  pretio  quiesitos  pueros  venustiores,  quod  cultius  ha- 
buerat,  libidine  hujusmodi  arsissepro  certo  habetur  [De  Coss.  41  ].  Had  not  the  de- 
praved taste  of  Constans  been  publicly  avowed,  the  elder  Victor,  who  held  a  consid- 
erable office  in  hisbrother*s  reign,  would  not  have  asserted  it  in  such  positive  terms. 

'•  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  [c.  42]  p.  134.  Victor  in  Epitome  [c. 
41].  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Magnentius  was  bom  in  one  of  those  barba- 
rian colonies  which  Constantius  Chlorus  had  established  in  Gaul  (see  this  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  668).  His  behavior  may  remind  us  of  the  patriot  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  could  persuade  the  good  people  of  England  that 
he,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  taken  arms  to  deliver  them  from  foreign  favorites. 
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the  degenerate  Constans  from  a  private  condition  to  the  throne 
of  the  world.  As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, Marcellinus,  under  the  pretence  of  celebrating  his  son's 
birthday,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  iUvstrious  and 
Jionorable  persons  of  the  court  of  Gaul,  which  then  resided  in 
the  city  of  Autun.  The  intemperance  of  the  feast  was  art- 
fully protracted  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  un- 
suspecting guests  were  tempted  to  indulge  themselves  in  a 
dangerous  and  guilty  freedom  of  conversation.  On  a  sudden 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Maguentius,  who  had  retired 
for  a  few  moments,  returned  into  the  apartment,  invested  with 
the  diadem  and  purple.  The  conspirators  instantly  saluted 
him  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  The  surprise, 
the  teiTor,  the  intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  mu- 
tual ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly  prompted  them  to 
join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.  The  guards  hast- 
ened to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  the  gates  of  the  town  were 
shut,  and  before  the  dawn  of  day  Magnentius  became  master 
of  the  troops  and  treasure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun. 
By  his  secrecy  and  diligence  he  entertained  some  hopes  of 
surprising  the  person  of  Constans,  who  was  pursuing  in  tlie 
adjacent  forest  his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting,  or  perhaps 
some  pleasures  of  a  more  private  and  criminal  nature.  The 
rapid  progress  of  fame  allowed  him,  however,  an  instant  for 
flight,  though  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  resistance.  Before  he  could  reach 
a  seaport  in  Spain,  where  he  intended  to  embark,  he  was  over- 
taken near  Helena,"  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a  party  of 
light  cavalry,  whose  chief,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  a  tem- 
ple, executed  his  commission  by  the  murder  of  the  son  of 
Constantine." 

^*  This  ancient  city  had  once  flourished  under  the  name  of  lUiberis  (Pomponins 
Mela,  ii.  5).  The  munificence  of  Constantino  gave  it  new  splendor  and  his  moth- 
er's name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne)  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  long 
afterwards  transferred  his  residence  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modem  Ronsillon. 
See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Ganle,  p.  380 ;  Longuerue,  Description  de  la 
Prance,  p.  228;  and  the  Marca  Hispanica,  1.  i.  c.  2. 

"  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  42]  p.  1 19, 120;  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c.  6]  p.  18;  and 
the  Abbreriators. 
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As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  decided  this  easy  but 
important  revolution,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun  was 
Magnentius  imitated  by  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The  au- 
SwumeSe^^  thorfty  of  Magneutius  was  acknowledged  through 
SIdJmo.  *h®  whole  extent  of  the  two  great  prsefectures  of 
March  L  QsLVil  and  Italy ;  and  the  usurper  prepared,  by  every 
act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a  treasure  which  might  discharge 
the  obligation  of  an  immense  donative  and  supply  the  ex- 
penses of  a  civil  war.  The  martial  countries  of  lUyricum, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity  of  Greece,  had  long  obeyed 
the  government  of  Vetranio,  an  aged  general,  beloved  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  had  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion by  his  experience  and  services  in  war."  Attached  by 
habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude  to  the  house  of  Constantine, 
he  immediately  gave  the  strongest  assurances  to  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  his  late  master  that  he  would  expose,  with  un- 
shaken fidelity,  his  person  and  his  troops  to  inflict  a  just  re- 
venge on  the  traitors  of  Gaul.  But  the  legions  of  Vetranio 
were  seduced,  rather  than  provoked,  by  the  example  of  rebell- 
ion ;  their  leader  soon  betrayed  a  want  of  firmness  or  a  want 
of  sincerity,  and  his  ambition  derived  a  specious  pretence  from 
the  approbation  of  the  princess  Constantina.  That  cruel  and 
aspiring  woman,  who  had  obtained  from  the  great  Constan- 
tine, her  father,  the  rank  of  Aiogicsta,  placed  the  diadem  with 
her  own  hands  on  the  head  of  the  lUyrian  general,  and  seemed 
to  expect  from  his  victory  the  accomplishment  of  those  un- 
bounded hopes  of  which  she  had  been  disappointed  by  the 
death  of  her  husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it  was  without 
the  consent  of  Constantina  that  the  new  emperor  formed  a 
necessary,  though  dishonorable,  alliance  with  the  usurper  of 
the  West,  whose  purple  was  so  recently  stained  with  her 
brother's  blood.^* 

^®  Eutropius  (x.  10  [6])  describes  Vetranio  with  more  temper,  and  probably 
with  more  truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Victors.  Vetranio  was  bora  of  obscure 
parents  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Mtesia ;  and  so  mnch  had  his  education  been  neg- 
lected that,  after  his  elevation,  he  studied  the  alphabet. 

'*  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of  Vetranio  is  described  by  Julian  in  his 
first  oration  [p.  30  seq.],  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim,  who  discusses 
the  situation  and  behavior  of  Constantina. 
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The  intelligence  of  these  important  events,  which  so  deeply 
affected  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  imperial  house,  recalled 
coDBtantiTis  t^®  SLTms  of  Constantius  from  the  inglorious  prose- 
treatf*  ^^  cution  of  the  Persian  war.  He  recommended  the 
A.D.860.  ^j^  ^f  jTj^Q  ^siBt  to  his  lieutenants,  and  afterwards 
to  his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  raised  from  a  prison  to  a  throne, 
and  marched  towards  Europe  with  a  mind  agitated  by  the  con- 
flict of  hope  and  fear,  of  grief  and  indignation.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Heraclea,  in  Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio.  The  first  author 
of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in  some  measure  had  be- 
stowed the  purple  on  his  new  master,  boldly  accepted  this  dan- 
gerous commission ;  and  his  three  colleagues  were  selected  from 
the  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  and  army.  These  depu- 
ties were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment  and  to  alarm  the 
fears  of  Constantius.  They  were  empowered  to  offer  him  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Westera  princes,  to  cement  their 
union  by  a  double  marriage — of  Constantius  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with  the  ambi- 
tious Constantina — and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty  the  pre- 
eminence of  rank  which  might  justly  be  claimed  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East.  Should  pride  and  mistaken  piety  urge  him 
to  refuse  these  equitable  conditions,  the  ambassadors  were  or- 
dered to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  attend 
his  rashness  if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns  of  the 
West  to  exert  their  superior  strength,  and  to  employ  against 
him  that  valor,  those  abilities,  and  those  legions  to  which  the 
House  of  Constantine  had  been  indebted  for  so  many  tri- 
umphs. Such  propositions  and  such  arguments  appeared  to 
deserve  the  most  serious  attention.  The  answer  of  Constan- 
tius was  deferred  till  the  next  day ;  and  as  he  had  reflected  on 
the  importance  of  justifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  he  thus  addressed  his  council,  who  listened  with  real  or 
affected  credulity :  "  Last  night,"  said  he,  "  after  I  retired  to 
rest,  the  shade  of  the  great  Constantine,  embracing  the  coi'pse 
of  my  murdered  brother,  rose  before  my  eyes ;  his  well-known 
voice  awakened  me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the 
republic,  and  assured  me  of  the  success  and  immortal  glory 
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which  would  crown  the  justice  of  my  arms."  The  authority 
of  such  a  vision,  or  rather  of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  si- 
lenced every  doubt,  and  excluded  all  negotiation.  The  igno- 
minious terms  of  peace  were  rejected  with  disdain.  One  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant  was  dismissed  with  the  haughty 
answer  of  Constantius.  His  colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the 
privileges  of  the  law  of  nations,  were  put  in  irons ;  and  the 
contending  powers  prepared  to  wage  an  implacable  war." 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such,  perhaps,  was  the  duty,  of  the 
brother  of  Constans  towards  the  perfidious  usurper  of  Gaul. 
Deposes  ve-  ^he  situation  and  character  of  Vetranio  admitted  of 
Z^m.  milder  measures ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
Dec  8S.  peror  was  directed  to  disunite  his  antagonists,  and  to 
separate  the  forces  of  Illyricum  from  the  cause  of  rebellion.  It 
was  an  easy  task  to  deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  Ve- 
tranio,  who,  fluctuating  some  time  between  the  opposite  views 
of  honor  and  interest,  displayed  to  the  world  the  insincerity  of 
his  temper,  and  was  insensibly  engaged  in  the  snares  of  an  art- 
ful negotiation.  Constantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legitimate 
and  equal  colleague  in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would 
renounce  his  disgraceful  alliance  with  Magnentius,  and  appoint 
a  place  of  interview  on  the  frontiers  of  their  respective  prov- 
inces, where  they  might  pledge  their  friendship  by  mutual  vows 
of  fidelity,  and  regulate  by  common  consent  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  civil  war.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Ve- 
tranio  advanced  to  the  city  of  Sardica"  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  horse  and  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  infantry — a 
power  so  far  superior  to  the  forces  of  Constantius  that  the  II- 
lyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command  the  life  and  fortunes  of 
his  rival,  who,  depending  on  the  success  of  his  private  negoti- 
ations, had  seduced  the  troops  and  undermined  the  throne  of 
Vetranio.  The  chiefs,  who  had  secretly  embraced  the  party 
of  Constantius,  prepared  in  his  favor  a  public  spectacle  calcu- 

''*  See  Peter  the  Patrician  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum,  p.  28  [edit.  Paris ;  c. 
14,  p.  130,  edit.  Bonn]. 

'•  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c.  7]  p.  15.  The  position  of  Sardica,  near  the  mod- 
ern city  of  Sophia,  appeai-s  better  suited  to  this  interview  than  the  situation  of  ei- 
ther Nuissus  or  Siimium,  where  it  is  placed  by  Jerome,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen. 
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lated  to  discover  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude." 
The  united  armies  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  a  large 
plain  near  the  city.  In  the  centre,  according  to  the  rules  of 
ancient  discipline,  a  military  tribunal,  or  rather  scaffold,  was 
erected,  from  whence  the  emperors  were  accustomed  on  sol- 
emn and  important  occasions  to  harangue  the  troops.  The 
well  -  ordered  i-anks  of  Koinans  and  barbarians,  with  drawn 
swords  or  with  erected  spears,  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
the  cohorts  of  infantry,  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  their 
arms  and  ensigns,  formed  an  immense  circle  round  the  tribu- 
nal ;  and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  preserved  was  some- 
times interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  clamor  or  of  applause. 
In  the  presence  of  this  formidable  assembly,  the  two  emperors 
were  called  upon  to  explain  the  situation  of  public  affairs.  The 
precedency  of  rank  was  yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  Constan- 
tius ;  and  though  he  was  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of  rhet- 
oric, he  acquitted  himself  under  these  difficult  circumstances 
with  firmness,  dexterity,  and  eloquence.  The  first  part  of  his 
oration  seemed  to  be  pointed  only  against  the  tyrant  of  Gaul ; 
but  while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel  murder  of  Constans, 
he  insinuated  that  none  except  a  brother  could  claim  a  right 
to  the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  displayed  with  some  com- 
plaisancy  the  glories  of  his  imperial  race,  and  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  troops  the  valor,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of 
the  great  Constantine,  to  whose  sons  they  had  engaged  their 
allegiance  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  which  the  ingratitude  of  his 
most  favored  servants  had  tempted  them  to  violate.  The  offi- 
cers, who  surrounded  the  tribunal  and  were  instructed  to  act 
their  parts  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  confessed  the  irresisti- 
ble power  of  reason  and  eloquence  by  saluting  the  Emperor 
Constantius  as  their  la\vful  sovereign.  The  contagion  of  loy- 
alty and  repentance  was  communicated  from  rank  to  rank,  till 
the  plain  of  Sardica  resounded  with  the  universal  acclamation 
of  "  Away  with  these  upstart  usurpers !  Long  life  and  victo- 
ry to  the  son  of  Constantine !     Under  his  banners  alone  we 

''''  See  the  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  31 ;  and  Zosimas,  1.  ii.  [c. 
44],  p.  122.  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  serves  to  illustrate  the  diffuse 
but  vague  descriptions  of  the  orator. 
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will  fight  and  conqner."  The  shoot  of  thousands,  their  men- 
aciDlg  gestures,  the  fierce  clashing  of  their  arms,  astonished  and 
subdued  the  courage  of  Vetranio,  who  stood  amidst  the  defec- 
tion of  his  followers  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  Instead 
of  embracing  the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair,  he  tamely 
submitted  to  his  fate,  and,  taking  the  diadem  from  his  head, 
in  the  view  of  both  armies  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his 
conqueror.  Constantius  used  his  victory  with  prudence  and 
moderation ;  and,  raising  from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant 
whom  he  affected  to  style  by  the  endearing  name  of  Father, 
he  gave  him  his  hand  to  descend  from  the  throne.  The  city 
of  Prusa  was  assigned  for  the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdi- 
cated monarch,  who  lived  six  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  affluence.  He  often  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  Constantius,  and  with  a  very  amiable  simplicity 
advised  his  benefactor  to  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and 
to  seek  for  content  (where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the  peace- 
ful obscurity  of  a  private  condition." 

The  behavior  of  Constantius  on  this  memorable  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  some  appearance  of  justice ;  and  his  court- 
Makeswar  ^^^  Compared  the  studied  orations  which  a  Peri- 
SFa*gSJntin«.  ^Ics  or  a  Demosthcncs  addressed  to  the  populace  of 
A.D.35L  Athens  with  the  victorious  eloquence  which  had 
persuaded  an  armed  multitude  to  desert  and  depose  the  object 
of  their  partial  choice."  The  approaching  contest  with  Mag- 
nentius  was  of  a  more  serious  and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  encounter  Constantius,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army  composed  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards, 
of  Franks  and  Saxons,  of  those  provincials  who  supplied  the 
strength  of  the  legions,  and  of  those  barbarians  who  were  dread- 
ed as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  republic.     The  fer- 

""^  The  yonnger  Victor  assigns  to  his  exile  the  emphatical  appellation  of  "yolnp- 
tarinm  otium  "  [Epit  c.  41].  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  28)  is  the  Yoocher  for  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  Vetranio  was,  in- 
deed, ^'prope  ad  stultitiam  simplicissimos." 

"  Enm  Constentias  .  .  .  (acondisB  vi  dejectum  imperio  in  privatum  otium  re- 
movit.  Quis  gloria  post  natnm  imperium  soli  processit  eloquio  dementiaque, 
etc. — Anrelius  Victor  [de  Cassar.  c.  42].  Julian  and  Themistius  (Orat.  iii.  and 
iv.)  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  the  artificial  and  gaudj  coloring  of  their  rhetoric. 
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tile  plains'*  of  the  Lower  Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  the 
Save,  and  the  Danube,  presented  a  spacious  theatre ;  and  the 
operations  of  the  civil  war  were  protracted  during  the  summer 
months  by  the  skill  or  timidity  of  the  combatants."  Constan- 
tius  had  declared  his  intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the 
fields  of  Cibalis — a  name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  victory  which,  on  the  same  auspicious 
ground,  had  been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  father,  Constau- 
tine.  Yet,  by  the  impregnable  fortifications  with  which  the 
emperor  encompassed  his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline  rather 
than  to  invite  a  general  engagement.  It  was  the  object  of 
Magnentius  to  tempt  or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish 
this  advantageous  position ;  and  he  employed  with  that  view 
the  various  marches,  evolutions,  and  stratagems  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  could  suggest  to  an  experienced 
ofiicer.  He  carried  by  assault  the  important  town  of  Siscia; 
made  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear 
of  the  imperial  camp ;  attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  the 
Save  into  the  eastern  provinces  of  lUyricum ;  and  cut  in  pieces 
a  numerous  detachment  which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow 
passes  of  Adarne.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul  showed  himself  master  of  the  field.  The  troops 
of  Constantius  were  harassed  and  dispirited;  his  reputation 
declined  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  his  pride  condescended 
to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace  which  would  have  resigned  to  the 
assassin  of  Constans  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Alps.  These  offers  were  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of 
Philip,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  the  council  as  well  as  the 
army  of  Magnentius  were  disposed  to  accept  them.  But  the 
haughty  usurper,  careless  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 

^  Busbeqnias  (p.  112)  traversed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia  at  a  time 
when  thej  were  redaced  ahnost  to  a  desert  by  the  reciprocal  hostilities  of  the 
Turks  and  Christians.  Yet  he  mentions  with  admiration  the  unconquerable  fer- 
tility of  the  soil ;  and  obserres  that  the  height  of  the  grass  was  sn£Bcient  to  con- 
ceal a  loaded  wagon  from  his  sight.  See  likewise  Browne^s  Trayels,  in  Harris's 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  762,  etc. 

"*  Zosimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war  and  the  negotiation  (1.  ii.  [c. 
45-54]  p.  123-180).  But  as  he  neither  shows  himself  a  soldier  nor  a  politician, 
liis  nan-ative  must  be  weighed  with  attention  and  receired  with  caution. 

n.— 24 
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gave  orders  that  Philip  should  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at 
least  as  a  hostage,  wliile  he  despatched  an  officer  to  reproach 
Constantius  with  the  weakness  of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  him 
by  the  promise  of  a  pardon  if  he  would  instantly  abdicate  the 
purple.  "  That  he  should  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  cause 
and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity  "  was  the  only  an- 
swer which  honor  permitted  the  emperor  to  return.  But  he 
was  so  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  that  he  no 
longer  dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered 
to  his  representative.  The  negotiation  of  Philip  was  not,  how- 
ever, ineffectual,  since  he  determined  Sylvanus  the  Frank,  a 
general  of  merit  and  reputation,  to  desert  with  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mursa. 

The  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  celebrated  in  modern  times  for 
a  bridge  of  boats,  five  miles  in  length,  over  the  river  Drave  and 
Battle  of  *^^®  adjacent  morasses,"  has  been  always  considered 
i^SIsSi.  ^  *  place  of  importance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary. 
Sept.  88.  Magnentius,  directing  his  march  towards  Mursa,  set 
fire  to  the  gates,  and,  by  a  sudden  assault,  had  almost  scaled 
the  walls  of  the  town.  The  vigilance  of  the  garrison  extin- 
guished the  flames.  The  approach  of  Constantius  left  him  no 
time  to  continue  the  operations  of  the  siege ;  and  the  emperor 
soon  removed  the  only  obstacle  that  could  embaiTass  his  mo- 
tions by  forcing  a  body  of  troops  which  had  taken  post  in  an 
adjoining  amphitheatre.  The  field  of  battle  round  Mursa  was 
a  naked  and  level  plain.  On  this  ground  the  army  of  Constan- 
tius formed,  wath  the  Drave  on  their  right ;  while  their  left, 
either  from  the  nature  of  their  disposition  or  from  the  superi- 
ority of  their  cavalry,  extended  far  beyond  the  right  flank  of 
Magnentius."  The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  under  aims 
in  anxious  expectation  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  son  of  Constantino,  after  animating  his  soldiers 

"*  This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flanked  with  towers  and  suppoited  on  large 
wooden  piles,  was  constructed,  a.d.  1566,  by  Sultan  Soliman,  to  facilitate  the 
inarch  of  his  armies  into  Hungary.  See  Browne's  Travels  and  Busching^s  Sys- 
tem of  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

"  This  position  and  the  subsequent  evolutions  are  clearly  though  concisely  de- 
scribed by  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  86. 
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by  an  eloquent  speech,  retired  into  a  church  at  some  distance 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  committed  to  his  generals  the  con- 
duct of  this  decisive  day.**  They  deserved  his  confidence  by 
the  valor  and  military  skill  which  they  exerted.  They  wise- 
ly began  the  action  upon  the  left ;  and,  advancing  their  whole 
wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line,  they  suddenly  wheeled  it 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  was  unprepared  to  re- 
sist the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  But  the  Romans  of  the 
West  soon  rallied  by  the  habits  of  discipline ;  and  the  barba- 
rians of  Germany  supported  the  renown  of  their  national  bra- 
very. The  engagement  soon  became  general,  was  maintained 
with  various  and  singular  turns  of  fortune,  and  scarcely  end- 
ed with  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  signal  victory  which 
Constantius  obtained  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry. 
His  cuirassiers  are  described  as  so  many  massy  statues  of  steel 
glittering  with  their  scaly  armor,  and  breaking  with  their  pon- 
derous lances  the  firm  array  of  the  Gallic  legions.  As  soon 
as  the  legions  gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more  active  squadrons 
of  the  second  line  rode,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  intervals  and 
completed  the  disorder.  In  the  meanwhile  the  huge  bodies 
of  the  Germans  were  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  dexterity 
of  the  Oriental  archers ;  and  whole  troops  of  those  barbarians 
were  urged  by  anguish  and  despair  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave."  The  number 
of  the  slain  was  computed  at  fifty-four  thousand  men,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  conquerors  was  more  considerable  than  that 
of  the  vanquished" — a  circumstance  which  proves  the  obsti- 


■*  Sulpicins  Severua,  1.  ii.  p.  406  [edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1647],  The  emperor  passed 
ilie  day  in  prayer  with  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  who  gained  his  confi- 
dence by  announcing  the  success  of  the  battle.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  iy.  p.  1110)  very  properly  remarks  the  silence  of  Julian  with  regard 
to  the  personal  prowess  of  Constantius  in  the  battle  of  Mnrsa.  The  silence  of  flat- 
tery is  sometimes  equal  to  the  most  positive  and  authentic  evidence. 

**  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  36,  37,  and  Orat.  ii.  p.  69,  60.  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c. 
8]  p.  17.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  49-62]  p.  130-133.  The  last  of  these  celebrates  the 
dexterity  of  the  archer  Mdnelaus,  who  could  discharge  three  arrows  at  the  same 
time — an  advantage  which,  according  to  his  apprehension  of  military  affairs,  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  victory  of  Constantius. 

**  According  to  Zonaras  p.  c],  Constantius  out  of  80,000  men  lost  30,000,  and 
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nacy  of  the  contest,  and  justifies  the  observation  of  an  ancient 
writer  that  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  consumed  in  the  fa- 
tal battle  of  Mursa  by  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army  sufficient  to 
defend  the  frontiers  or  to  add  new  triumphs  to  the  glory  of 
Eome.*'  Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  a  servile  orator, 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  desert- 
ed his  own  standard  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  He 
seems  to  have  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  sol- 
dier till  the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost  and  his  camp  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safe- 
ty, and,  throwing  away  the  imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with 
some  difficulty  from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who  inces- 
santly followed  his  rapid  flight  from  the  banks  of  the  Drave 
to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.*** 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the  indolence  of  Constan- 
tius  with  specious  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution  of  the 

war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had  fixed 
^  OTquea  o     j^.^  residence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  showed  a 

seeming  resolution  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
mountains  and  morasses  which  fortified  the  confines  of  the 
Venetian  province.  The  surprisal  of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by 
the  secret  march  of  the  imperialists  could  scarcely  have  de- 
termined him  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  Italy  if  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people  had  supported  the  cause  of  their  tyrant." 

Magnentius  lost  24,000  out  of  86,000.  The  other  articles  of  this  account  seem 
probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's  army  must  have  been 
mistaken,  either  by  the  author  or  his  transcribers.  Magnentius  had  collected 
the  whole  force  of  the  West,  Romans  and  barbarians,  into  one  formidable  body 
which  cannot  &irly  be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000  men.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p. 
34,  85. 

"^  Ingentes  R  I.  vii-es  eft  dimicatione  consumptie  sunt,  ad  quselibet  bella  externa 
idonese,  qufe  multum  triumphorum  possent  securitatisque  conferre. — Eutropius, 
X.  13  [6].    The  younger  Victor  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect. 

"  On  this  occasion  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  Zosimns  and 
Zonaras  to  the  flattering  assertions  of  Julian.  The  younger  Victor  paints  the 
character  of  Magnentius  in  a  singular  light :  Sermonis  acer,  animi  tumidi,  et  im- 
modice  timidns ;  artifex  tamen  ad  occultandam  audacite  specie  formidinem  [Epit. 
c.  43].  Is  it  most  likely  that  in  the  battle  of  Mursa  his  behavior  was  governed 
by  nature  or  by  art  ?    I  should  incline  for  the  latter. 

**  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  38,  39.    In  that  place,  however,  as  well  as  in  Oration  ii.  p, 
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But  the  memory  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  his  ministers  af- 
ter the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Nepotian  had  left  a  deep  im- 
pression of  horror  and  resentment  on  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
mans. That  rash  youth,  the  son  of  the  princess  Eutropia  and 
the  nephew  of  Constantine,had  seen  with  indignation  the  scep- 
tre of  the  West  usurped  by  a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arming 
a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  he  overpowered  the 
feeble  guard  of  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Rome,  received 
the  homage  of  the  senate,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus, 
precariously  reigned  during  a  tumult  of  twenty -eight  days. 
The  march  of  some  regular  forces  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious 
hopes.  The  rebellion  was  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Ne- 
potian,  of  his  mother,  Eutropia,  and  of  his  adherents ;  and  the 
proscription  was  extended  to  all  who  had  contracted  a  fatal 
alliance  with  the  name  and  family  of  Constantino."  But  as 
soon  as  Constantius,  after  the  battle  of  Mursa,  became  mas- 
ter of  the  sea -coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble  exiles  who 
had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some  harbor  of  the  Adriatic 
sought  protection  and  revenge  in  his  victorious  camp.  By 
their  secret  intelligence  with  their  countrymen,  Rome  and  the 
Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to  display  the  banners  of  Con- 
stantius on  their  walls.  The  grateful  veterans,  enriched  by 
the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized  their  gratitude  and  loyal- 
ty to  the  son.  The  cavalry,  the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  of 
Italy  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantius ;  and  the 
usui^per,  alarmed  by  the  general  desertion,  was  compelled,  with 
the  remains  of  his  faithful  troops,  to  retire  beyond  the  Alps 
into  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  detachments,  however,  which 
were  ordered  either  to  press  or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Mag- 
nentius  conducted  themselves  with  th6  usual  imprudence  of 
success,  and  allowed  him,  in  the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportu- 

'.)7,  he  inBinnates  the  general  disposition  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  soldiers 
of  luily  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor. 

**  The  elder  Victor  describes  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  miserable  condition  of 
Rome:  Cujos  stolidum  ingeniam  adeo  P.  R.  patribusqne  exitio  fait,  uti  passim 
domus,  fora,  vise,  templaqae,  cniore,  cadaveribusque  opplerentar,  bastorum  modo. 
[De  Cssar.  c.  42],  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  677)  deplores  the  fate  of  several  illus- 
trious victims,  and  Jalian  (Orat.  ii.  p.  58)  execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinas,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Hoase  of  Constantine.  _  - 
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nity  of  turning  on  his  pursuers,  and  of  gratifying  his  despair 
by  the  carnage  of  a  useless  victory." 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced,  by  repeated  misfort- 
unes, to  sue,  and  to  sue  in  vain,  for  peace.    He  first  despatched 
a  senator  in  whose  abilities  he  confided,  and  af  ter- 
and  death,  of  wards  scvcral  bishops,  whoso  holy  character  might 
A^SfSsS  °^    obtain  a  more  favorable  audience,  with  the  offer  of 
°*^  resigning  the  purple,  and  the  promise  of  devoting 

the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  emperor.  But 
Constautius,  though  he  granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and  rec- 
onciliation to  all  who  abandoned  the  standard  of  rebellion,*" 
avowed  his  inflexible  resolution  to  inflict  a  just  punishment 
on  the  crimes  of  an  assassin  whom  he  prepared  to  overwhelm 
on  every  side  by  the  effort  of  his  victorious  arms.  An  im- 
perial fleet  acquired  the  easy  possession  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of  the  Moorish  nations,  and  land- 
ed a  considerable  force,  which  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Lyons,  the  last  and  fatal  station  of  Magnenti- 
us." The  temper  of  the  tyrant,  which  was  never  inclined  to 
clemency,  was  urged  by  distress  to  exercise  every  act  of  op- 
pression which  could  extort  an  immediate  supply  from  the 
cities  of  Gaul."  Their  patience  was  at  length  exhausted ;  and 
Treves,  the  seat  of  Prsetorian  government,  gave  the  signal  of 
revolt  by  shutting  her  gates  against  Decentius,  who  had  been 
raised  by  his  brother  to  the  rank  either  of  Caesar  or  of  Augus- 
tus."   From  Treves,  Decentius  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Sens, 

'^  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  [c.  58]  p.  183.  Victor  in  Epitome  [c.  42].  The  panegynsts  of 
Constantius,  with  their  usual  candor,  forget  to  mention  this  accidental  defeat. 

•*  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c.  8]  p.  17.  Julian,  in  several  places  of  the  two  ora- 
tions, expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 

"  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c  53]  p.  133.     Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40,  ii.  p.  74. 

**  Ammian.  xv.  6.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  53]  p.  133.  Julian,  who  (Orat.  i.  p.  40)  in- 
veighs  against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  despair,  mentions  (Orat.  i.  p.  34) 
the  oppressive  edicts  which  were  dictated  by  his  necessities  or  by  bis  avarice. 
His  subjects  were  compelled  to  purchase  the  imperial  demesnes — a  doubtful  and 
dangerous  species  of  property,  which,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed  to 
them  as  a  treasonable  usurpation. 

'^  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  two  Augusti,  and  of 
the  Caesar.  The  Cssar  was  another  brother  named  Desiderius.  See  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tooL  iv.  p.  757. 
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"V^here  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  an  army  of  Germans,  whom 
the  pernicious  arts  of  Constantius  had  introduced  into  the 
civil  dissensions  of  Home.'*  In  the  meantime  the  imperial 
troops  forced  the  passages  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  the 
bloody  combat  of  Mount  Seleucus  irrevocably  fixed  the  title 
of  rebels  on  the  party  of  Magnentius."  He  was  unable  to 
bring  another  army  into  the  field ;  the  fidelity  of  his  guards 
was  corrupted ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  public  to  animate 
them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was  saluted  with  a  unanimous 
shout  of  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  Constantius  I"  The  tyrant, 
who  perceived  that  they  were  preparing  to  deserve  pardon 
and  rewards  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminal, 
prevented  their  design  by  falling  on  his  sword" — a  death  more 
easy  and  more  honorable  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  whose  revenge  would  have  been  color- 
ed with  the  specious  pretence  of  justice  and  fraternal  piety. 
The  example  of  suicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  stran- 
gled himself  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  author 
of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  had  long  since  disappeared  in 
the  battle  of  Murea,**  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  confirm- 

••  Jalian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40,  ii.  p.  74 ;  with  Spanheim,  p.  263.  His  Commentary 
illustrates  the  transactions  of  this  civil  war.  Mens  Seleuci  was  a  small  place  in 
the  Cottian  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Vapincam,  or  Gap,  an  episcopal  citj 
of  Dauphin^.  See  D'Anyille,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  464 ;  and  Longuerue,  De- 
scription de  la  France,  p.  327.* 

'^  Zosimas,  1.  ii.  [c.  .53]  p.  134.  Lihan.  Orat.  x.  p.  268,  269.  The  Utter  most 
vehemently  arraigns  this  cruel  and  selfish  policy  of  Constantius. 

^  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c  53]  p.  134.  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  32. 
Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with  some  horrid  cir- 
cumstances :  Transfosso  latere,  ut  erat  vast!  corporis,  vulnere  naribosque  et  ore 
cruorem  effundens,  exspiravit  [Epit.  c.  42].  If  we  can  give  credit  to  Zonaras, 
the  tyrant,  before  he  expired,  had  the  pleasure  of  murdering  with  his  own  hands 
his  mother  and  his  brother  Desiderins. 

"*  Julian  (Orat.  ii.  p.  58,  59)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  he  inflicted 
on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he  was  drowned  in  the  Drave, 
or  whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avenging  demons  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his 
destined  place  of  eternal  tortures. 


»  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  357,  edit.  Wess.)  places  Mons  Seleucns  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Vapincum  (Gap),  and  twenty-six  from  Lncus  (le  Luc)  on  the  road 
to  Die  (Dea  Yocontiorum).    The  situation  answers  to  Mont  Salmon,  a  little  place 
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ed  by  the  execution  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  a  guilty  an^ 
unsuccessful  faction.  A  severe  inquisition  was  extended  over 
all  who,  either  from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Paul,  surnamed  Catena  from 
luH  euperior  skill  in  the  judicial  exercise  of  tyranny,»  was  sent 
to  explore  the  latent  remains  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  remote 
province  of  Britain.  The  honest  indignation  expressed  by 
iliirtiu,  vice-prsefect  of  the  island,  was  interpreted  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  own  guilt ;  and  the  governor  was  urged  to  the 
necessity  of  turning  against  his  breast  the  sword  with  which 
liu  had  been  provoked  to  wound  the  imperial  minister.  The 
inost  innocent  subjects  of  the  West  were  exposed  to  exile 
and  confiscation,  to  death  and  torture;  and  as  the  timid  are 
always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Constantius  was  inaccessible  to 
mercy."" 

***  Ammian.  xiv.  6,  xxi.  16. 


on  the  right  of  the  small  river  Baech,  which  falls  into  the  Darance.     Boman  an- 
tiijuiiies  have  been  found  in  this  place..    St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  ii.  47. — M. 
'  This  is  scarcely  correct.    Ut  erat  in  complicandis  negotiis  aitifex  dirus,  unde  ei 
Cutenie  inditum  est  cognomentum. — Amm.  Marc,  loc  cit. — ^M. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Constantius  Sole  Emperoi'.— Elevation  and  Death  of  Gallas.— Danger  and  Eleva- 
tion of  Julian. — Sarmatian  and  Persian  Ware. — Victories  of  Julian  in  Gaul. 

The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again  united  by 
the  victory  of  Constantius ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince  was  des- 
Powerofthe  tituto  of  pcrsoual  merit  either  in  peace  or  war, 
eanucha.  ^^  j^^  feared  his  generals  and  distrusted  his  minis- 
ters, the  triumph  of  his  arms  served  only  to  establish  the 
reign  of  the  ewaucha  over  the  Roman  world.  Those  unhappy 
beings,  the  ancient  production  of  Oriental  jealousy  and  des- 
potism,* were  introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  con- 
tagion of  Asiatic  luxury."  Their  progress  was  rapid ;  and  the 
eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  abhorred  as 
the  monstrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian  queen,*  were  gradually 
admitted  into  the  families  of  matrons,  of  senators,  and  of  the 
emperors  themselves.*    Restrained  by  the  severe  ediits  of 


*  Ammianus  0*  ^▼^  c.  6)  imputes  the  first  practice  of  castration  to  the  cruel  in- 
genuity of  Semiramis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  above  nineteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Tlie  use  of  eunuchs  is  of  high  antiquity,  both  in  Asia  and 
Egypt.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Closes,  Deuteron.  xxiii.  1 .  See  Goguet, 
Origines  des  Loix,  etc.,  part  1. 1.  i.  ch.  3. 

'.  Eunnchum  dixti  velle  to; 

Quia  solsB  utuntur  his  regime 

Terent.  Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  2. 

This  play  is  translated  from  Menander,  and  the  original  must  have  appeared 
soon  after  the  Eastern  conquests  of  Alexander. 

'  Miles  .  .  .  spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest. 

Horat.  Carm.  v.  9  pSpod.  ix.  13],  and  Dacier  ad  loc. 

By  the  word  tpado  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  this 
mutilated  condition.  The  Greek  appellation  of  eunuchs,  which  insensibly  pre- 
vailed, had  a  milder  sound  and  a  more  ambiguous  sense. 

*  V^e  need  only  mention  Posidos,  a  freedman  and  eunuch  of  Claudius,  in  whose 
favor  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most  honorable  rewards  of  militaiy 
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Domitian  and  Nerva,*  cherished  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  re- 
duced to  an  humble  station  by  the  prudence  of  Constantine,' 
they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of  his  degenerate  sons,  and  in- 
sensibly acquired  the  knowledge,  and  at  length  the  direction, 
of  the  secret  councils  of  Constantius.  The  aversion  and  con- 
tempt which  mankind  has  so  uniformly  entertained  for  that  im- 
perfect species  appears  to  have  degraded  their  character,  and 
to  have  rendered  them  almost  as  incapable  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  conceiving  any  generous  sentiment  or  of  per- 
forming any  worthy  action/  But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  flattery  and  intrigue ;  and  they  alternately  gov- 
erned the  mind  of  Constantius  by  his  feara,  his  indolence,  and 
his  vanity.'  Whilst  he  viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair 
appearance  of  public  prosperity,  he  supinely  permitted  them 
to  intercept  the  complaints  of  the  injured  provinces;  to  ac- 


valor.    See  Sneton.  in  Claudio,  c.  28.    Fosides  employed  a  great  part  of  his  wealth 
in  building. 

Ut  spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra  Fosides. 

Javenal.  Sat.  xiv.  [91]. 

'  Castrari  mares  vetuit. — Saeton.  in  Domitian.  c.  7.  See  Dion  Cassias,  1.  Ixvii. 
[c.  2]  p.  1101 ;  1.  Ixviii.  [c.  2]  p.  1119. 

•  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  137,  in  which  Lampridius, 
whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Severus  and  Constantino  for  restraining  the  tyranny 
of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  mischiefs  which  they  occasioned  in  other  reigns: 
Hue  accedit,  quod  eunuchos  nee  in  consiliis  nee  in  ministeriis  habait ;  qui  soli 
principes  perdunt,  dum  eos  more  gentium  aut  regum  Persarum  yolunt  vivere; 
qui  a  populo  etinm  amicissimum  semovent ;  qui  internuntii  sunt,  aliud  qukm  re- 
spondetur,  [scepe]  referentes ;  claudentes  principem  suuro,  et  agentes  ante  omnia 
ne  quid  sciat  [Lampr.  Alex.  Sev.  c.  66]. 

'  Xenophon  (Cyropaedia,  1.  vii.  p,  §  60]  p.  540)  has  stated  the  specious  reasons 
which  engaged  Cyrus  to  intrust  his  person  to  the  guard  of  eunuchs.  He  had  ob- 
served in  animals  that,  although  the  practice  of  castration  might  tame  their  un- 
governable fierceness,  it  did  not  diminish  their  strength  or  spirit;  and  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  those  who  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  humankind  would 
be  more  firmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  benefactor.  But  a  long  experience 
has  contradicted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  particular  instances  may  occur 
of  eunuchs  distinguished  by  their  fidelity,  their  valor,  and  their  abilities ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  general  history  of  Persia,  India,  and  China,  we  shall  find  that  the 
power  of  the  eunuchs  has  uniformly  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  every  dynasty. 

■  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxi.  c.  16 ;  1.  xxii.  c.  4.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  impartial  history  serves  to  justify  the  invectives  of  Mamertinus,  of  Libanius, 
and  of  Julian  himself,  who  have  insulted  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Constantius. 
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cumulate  immense  treasures  by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  hon- 
ors; to  disgrace  the  most  important  dignities  by  the  promo- 
tion of  ^those  who  had  purchased  at  their  hands  the  powers  of 
oppression  ;•  and  to  gratify  their  resentment  against  the  few 
independent  spirits  who  arrogantly  refused  to  solicit  the  pro- 
tection of  slaves.  Of  these  slaves  the  most  distinguished  was 
the  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the 
palace  with  such  absolute  sway  that  Constantius,  according  to 
the  sarcasm  of  an  impartial  historian,  possessed  some  credit 
with  this  haughty  favorite."  By  his  artful  suggestions,  the 
emperor  was  persuaded  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  the 
unfortunate  Gallus,  and  to  add  a  new  crime  to  the  long  list 
of  unnatural  murdere  whi6h  pollute  the  honor  of  the  House  of 
Constantino. 

When  the  two  nephews  of  Constantino,  Gallus  and  Julian, 
were  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  was  about 
twelve  and  the  latter  about  six  years  of  age ;  and 
Gaiine  and  as  the  eldest  was  thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, they  obtained  with  the  less  difficulty  a  precari- 
ous and  dependent  life  from  the  affected  pity  of  Constantius, 
who  was  sensible  that  the  execution  of  these  helpless  orphans 
would  have  been  esteemed  by  all  mankind  an  act  of  the  most 
deliberate  cruelty."  •  Different  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia 
were  assigned  for  the  places  of  their  exile  and  education ;  but 

'  Aurelios  yi<!tor  censares  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign  in  choosing  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  and  the  generals  of  the  aimy,  and  conclades  his  histoiy 
with  a  very  bold  observation,  as  it  is  much  moi*e  dangeroas  under  a  feeble  reign 
to  attack  the  ministers  than  the  master  himself:  Uti  venim  absolvam  brevi,  ut 
Imperatore  ipso  clarius,  ita  apparitoram  plerisqne  magis  atrox  nihil  [De  Csesar. 
c.  42], 

^®  ^pnd  qnem  (si  vere  dici  debeat)  mnltum  Constantias  potnit.  —  Ammian. 
1.  xviii.  c.  4. 

**  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90)  reproaches  the  apostate  with  his  ingrnti- 
tnde  towards  Mark,  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  who  had  contributed  to  save  his  life ;  and 
we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respectable  authority  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  916),  that  Julian  was  concealed  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church. 


*  Gallus  and  Julian  were  not  sons  of  the  same  mother.  Their  father,  Jalius 
Constantius,  had  had  Gallus  by  his  first  wife,  named  Galla ;  Julian  was  the  son 
of  Basilina,  whom  he  had  espoused  in  a  second  marriage.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Emp.,  Vie  de  Constafltin,  art.  8. — G.    See  genealogical  table,  vol.  ii.  p.  827. — S. 
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as  soon  as  their  growing  years  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror, he  judged  it  more  prudent  to  secure  those  unhappy 
youths  in  the  strong  castle  of  Macellum,  near  Ceesarea.  The 
treatment  which  they  experienced  during  a  six  years'  con- 
finement was  partly  such  as  they  could  hope  from  a  careful 
guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they  might  dread  from  a  suspi- 
cious tyrant."  Their  prison  was  an  ancient  palace — the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia ;  the  situation  was  pleasant, 
the  building  stately,  the  enclosure  spacious.  They  pursued 
their  studies  and  practised  their  exercises  under  the  tuition  of 
the  most  skilful  masters;  and  the  numerous  household  ap- 
pointed to  attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the  nephews  of  Constan- 
tine  was  not  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  their  birth.  But  they 
could  not  disguise  to  themselves  that  they  were  depi^ived  of 
fortune,  of  freedom,  and  of  safety ;  secluded  from  the  society 
of  all  whom  they  could  trust  or  esteem,  and  condemned  to  pass 
their  melancholy  hours  in  the  company  of  slaves  devoted  to 
the  commands  of  a  tyrant  who  had  already  injured  them  be- 
yond the  hope  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  however,  the 
Gaiinsde-  emergencies  of  the  State  compelled  the  emperor, 
A.**!  Mi?***"^*  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to  invest  Gallus,  in  the  twen- 
Marcbs.  ty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  and 
to  cement  this  political  connection  by  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Constantina.  After  a  formal  interview,  in  which  the 
two  princes  mutually  engaged  their  faith  never  to  undertake 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other,  they  repaired  without 
delay  to  their  respective  stations.  Constantius  continued  his 
march  towards  the  West,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  residence  at  An- 
tioch,  from  whence,  with  a  delegated  authority,  he  administer- 
ed the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  Eastern  praef ecture."    In  this 

"  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventures  of  Julian  is  con- 
tained in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  which  he  himself  addressed  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Athens.  Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalis),  on  the  side  of  the  pagans,  and 
Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  1),  on  that  of  the  Christians,  have  preserved  several  interesting 
circumstances. 

"  Por  the  promotion  of  Gallus  see  Idatius,  Zosimus,  and  the  two  Victors.  Ac- 
cording to  Philostorgius  (1.  iv.  c.  1),  Theophilus,  an  Arian  bishop,  was  the  witness, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  guai-antee,  of  this  solemn  engagement.  He  supported  that 
character  with  generous  firmness ;  but  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emperears, 
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fortunate  change  the  new  Caesar  was  not  unmindful  of  his 
brother  Julian,  who  obtained  the  honors  of  his  rank,  the  ap- 
pearances of  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  patri- 
mony." 

The  writers  the  most  indulgent  to  the  memory  of  Gallus, 
and  even  Julian  himself,  though  he  wished  to  cast  a  veil  over 
^    ,       ^     the  frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confess 

Cruelty  and        ^  ^       ^  .  V 1         /.       .       .  m 

iroprndenc6  that  the  CsBsar  WBS  incapable  of  reigning.  Trans- 
ported from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  he  possessed  nei- 
ther genius  nor  application,  nor  docility  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  A  temper  naturally  mo- 
rose and  violent,  instead  of  being  corrected,  was  soured  by  soli- 
tude and  adversity ;  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  endured 
disposed  him  to  retaliation  rather  than  to  sympathy ;  and  the 
ungoverned  sallies  of  his  i*age  were  often  fatal  to  those  who 
approached  his  person  or  were  subject  to  his  power."  Con- 
stantina,  his  wife,  is  described  not  as  a  woman,  but  as  one  of 
the  infernal  furies  tormented  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  human 
blood."  Instead  of  employing  her  influence  to  insinuate  the 
mild  counsels  of  prudence  and  humanity,  she  exasperated  the 
fierce  passions  of  her  husband ;  and  as  she  retained  the  vanity, 
though  she  had  renounced  the  gentleness,  of  her  sex,  a  pearl 
necklace  was  esteemed  an  equivalent  price  for  the  murder  of 
an  innocent  and  virtuous  nobleman."    The  cruelty  of  Gallus 


torn.  iv.  p.  1120)  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  a  heretic  should  have  possessed 
sach  virtue. 

^*  Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Constantinople ;  but  the 
reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius,  and  the 
young  prince  was  advised  to  withdraw  himself  to  the  less  conspicuouj^  scenes  of 
Bithynia  and  Ionia. 

**  See  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  271.  Jerome  in  Chron.  Anrelius  Victor,  Eu- 
tropius,  X.  14  [7].  I  shall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who  wrote  his  abridgment 
about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  motive 
either  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate  his  character :  **  Multis  incivilibus  gestis  Gallus  Cae- 
sar ..  .  vir  naturft  ferus  et  ad  tyrannidem  pronior,  si  suo  jure  imperare  licuisset." 

^*  Megsera  qusedam  mortalis,  inflammatrix  sasvientis  assidua,  hamani  cruoris 
avida,  etc. — Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xiv.  c.  1.  The  sincerity  of  Ammianus  would 
not  suflTer  him  to  misrepresent  facts  or  characters,  but  his  love  of  ambitious  orna- 
ments fiequently  betrayed  him  into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  expression. 

"  His  name  was  Clomatius  of  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime  was  a  refusal  to 
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was  sometimes  displayed  in  the  nndisBembled  violence  of  pop- 
ular or  military  executions,  and  was  sometimes  disguised  by 
the  abuse  of  law  and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The 
private  houses  of  Antioch,  and  the  places  of  public  regort,  were 
besieged  by  spies  and  informers ;  and  the  Csesar  himself,  con* 
cealed.in  a  plebeian  habit,  very  frequently  condescended  to  as- 
sume that  odious  character.  Every  apartment  of  the  palace 
was  adorned  with  the  instruments  of  death  and  torture,  and  a 
general  consternation  was  diffused  through  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  prince  of  the  East,  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  how  much 
he  had  to  fear  and  how  little  he  deserved  to  reign,  selected  for 
the  objects  of  his  resentment  the  provincials  accused  of  some 
imaginary  treason,  and  his  own  courtiers,  whom  with  more  rea- 
son he  suspected  of  incensing,  by  their  secret  correspondence, 
the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of  Constantius.  But  he  forgot 
that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  his  only  support — ^the  affec- 
tion of  the  people — ^whilst  he  furnished  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies with  the  arms  of  truth,  and  afforded  the  emperor  the  fair- 
est pretence  of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his  purple  and  of  his 
life." 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended  the  fate  of  the  Boman 
world,  Constantius  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  and 
Mnmaenof  cmcl  administration  to  which  his  choice  had  sub- 
mfDiSere^  jcctcd  the  East ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  assas- 
A.i}b364.  gj^g^  secretly  despatched  to  Antioch  by  the  tyrant 
of  Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the  public  that  the  emper- 
or and  the  Csesar  were  united  by  the  same  interest  and  pur- 
sued by  the  same  enemies."  But  when  the  victory  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Constantins,  his  dependent  colleague  became 

gratify  the  desires  of  his  mother-in-kiw,  who  solicited  his  death  because  she  had 
been  disappointed  of  his  lore.    Ammian.  L  sir.  c  1. 

*'  See  in  Ammianos  (1.  xiv.  c.  1,  7)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  croelties  of  Gallus. 
Ilis  brother  Julian  (p.  272)  insinuates  that  a  secret  conspiracy  had  been  funned 
against  him ;  and  Zosimus  names  (1.  ii.  [c.  55]  p.  135)  the  persons  engaged  in  it — 
a  minister  of  considerable  rank  and  two  obscure  agents,  who  were  resolved  to  make 
their  fortune. 

"  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  [c.  8]  torn.  ii.  p.  17, 18.  The  assassins  had  sednced  a  great 
number  of  legionaries ;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and  revealed  bj  an  old 
woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 
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less  useful  and  less  formidable.  Every  circumstance  of  his 
conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously  examined ;  and  it  was 
privately  resolved  either  to  deprive  Gallus  of  the  purple,  or  at 
least  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent  luxury  of  Asia  to  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  German  war.  The  death  of  The- 
ophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  who  in  a  time  of 
scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the  people  of  Antioch,  with 
the  connivance  and  almost  at  the  instigation  of  Gallus,  was 
justly  resented,  not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton  craelty,  but  as  a 
dangerous  insult  on  the  supreme  majesty  of  Constantius.  Two 
ministers  of  illustrious  rank — Domitian,  the  Oriental  prsefect, 
and  Montius,  qusBStor  of  the  palace — were  empowered  by  a 
special  commission*  to  visit  and  reform  the  state  of  the  East. 
They  were  instructed  to  behave  towards  Gallus  with  modera- 
tion and  respect,  and,  by  the  gentlest  arts  of  persuasion,  to  en- 
gage him  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of  his  brother  and  col- 
league. The  rashness  of  the  praefect  disappointed  these  pru- 
dent measures,  and  hastened  his  own  ruin  as  well  as  that  of 
his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian  passed  dis- 
dainfully before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and,  alleging  a  slight 
pretence  of  indisposition,  continued  several  days  in  sullen  re- 
tirement to  prepare  an  inflammatory  memorial,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  imperial  court.  Yielding  at  length  to  the  press- 
ing solicitations  of  Gallus,  the  prsefect  condescended  to  take 
his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step  was  to  signify  a  concise 
and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the  Caesar  should  imme- 
diately repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that  he  himself  would 
punish  his  delay  or  hesitation  by  suspending  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  his  household.  The  nephew  and  daughter  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence  of  a  subject,  expressed 
their  resentment  by  instantly  delivering  Domitian  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  guard.  The  quarrel  still  admitted  of  some  terms  of 
accommodation.  They  were  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
impnident  behavior  of  Montius,  a  statesman  whose  art  and 
experience  were  frequently  betrayed  by  the  levity  of  his  dis- 


^  The  commission  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  Domitian  alone.     Montioa  in- 
tei-fered  to  support  his  aathoritj.    Amm.  Marc.  loc.  cit. — ^M. 
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position."  The  quaestor  reproached  Gallus  in  haughty  lan- 
guage, that  a  prince  who  was  scarcely  authorized  to  remove  a 
municipal  magistrate  should  presume  to  imprison  a  Praetorian 
prsefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  military  officers, 
and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  defend 
the  person  and  dignity  of  his  representatives.  By  this  rash 
declaration  of  war,  the  impatient  temper  of  Gallus  was  pro- 
voked to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  He  ordered 
his  guards  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  assembled  the  populace  of 
Antioch  ;  and  recommended  to  their  zeal  the  care  of  his  safety 
and  revenge.  His  commands  were  too  fatally  obeyed.  They 
rudely  seized  the  praefect  and  the  quaestor,  and,  tying  their  legs 
together  with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  inflicted  a  thousand  insults  and  a  thousand  wounds  on 
these  unhappy  victims,  and  at  last  precipitated  their  mangled 
and  lifeless  bodies  into  the  stream  of  the  Orontes."' 

After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  designs  of 

Gallus,  it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert  his 

innocence  with  any  hope  of  success.    But  the  mind 

Daogeroas  ,  i>  t      i>  i. 

gtnaiion  of  of  that  pnucc  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of 
violence  and  weakness.  Instead  of  assuming  the 
title  of  Augustus ;  instead  of  employing  in  his  defence  the 
troops  and  treasures  of  the  East,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  affected  tranquillity  of  Constantius,  who,  leaving 
him  the  vain  pageantry  of  a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the 
veteran  legions  from  the  provinces  of  Asia.  But  as  it  still  ap- 
peared dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus  in  his  capital,  the  slow  and 
safer  arts  of  dissimulation  were  practised  with  success.  The 
frequent  and  pressing  epistles  of  Constantius  were  filled  with 

^  In  the  present  text  of  Ammianns  [xir.  7]  we  rend,  ^^Asper,  qnidem,  sed  ad 
lenitatem  propensior/'  which  forms  a  sentence  of  contradictory  nonsense.  With 
the  aid  of  an  old  manascript,  Valesias  has  rectified  the  first  of  these  corruptions, 
and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  vafer.  If  we  venture 
to  change  lenitatem  into  levitatem,  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  render  the 
whole  passage  clear  and  consistent. 

^  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imperfect  hints  from  various 
sources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  history  of  Ammianus,  and  need 
only  refer  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  chaptere  of  his  fourteenth  book.  Philostorgius, 
however  Q.  ill  c.  28),  though  partial  to  Gallus,  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
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professions  of  confidence  and  friendship,  exhorting  the  Csesar 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  station ;  to  relieve  his  col 
league  from  a  part  of  the  public  cares ;  and  to  assist  the  "West 
by  his  presence,  his  counsels,  and  his  arms.  After  so  many 
reciprocal  injuries,  Gallus  had  reason  to  fear  and  to  distrust. 
But  he  had  neglected  the  opportunities  of  flight  and  of  resist- 
ance ;  he  was  seduced  by  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  trib- 
une Scudilo,  who,  under  the  semblance  of  a  rough  soldier,  dis- 
guised the  most  artful  insinuation.  And  he  depended  on  the 
credit  of  his  wife  Constantina  till  the  unseasonable  death  of 
that  princess  completed  the  ruin  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
volved by  her  impetuous  passions." 

After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  CsBsar  set  forward  on  his 
journey  to  the  imperial  court.  From  Antioch  to  Hadrianople 
His  disgrace  ^®  traversed  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions  with 
a°d.81m1^^*  ^  numerous  and  stately  train  ;  and,  as  he  labored  to 
December.  couccal  his  appreheusious  from  the  world,  and  per- 
haps from  himself,  he  entertained  the  people  of  Constantino- 
ple with  an  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  circus.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  journey  might,  however,  have  warned  him  of  the 
impending  danger.  In  all  the  principal  cities  he  was  met  by 
ministers  of  confidence,  commissioned  to  seize  the  oflBces  of 
government,  to  observe  his  motions,  and  to  prevent  the  hasty 
sallies  of  his  despair.  The  persons  despatched  to  secure  the 
provinces  which  he  left  behind  passed  him  with  cold  saluta- 
tions or  aflEected  disdain;  and  the  troops  whose  station  lay 
along  the  public  road  were  studiously  removed  on  his  ap- 
proach, lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  offer  their  swords  for 
the  service  of  a  civil  war."  After  Gallus  had  been  permitted 
to  repose  himself  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  received  a 

^  She  had  preceded  her  hashand,  bat  died  of  a  ferer  on  the  road,  at  a  little  place 
in  Bithynia  called  Coenum  Gallicanam. 

"  The  Thebsan  legions,  which  were  then  quartered  at  Hadrianople,  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  Gallos  with  a  tender  of  their  sendees.  Ammlan.  1.  xiv.  ell.  The  No- 
titia  (s.  6, 20, 88,  edit.  Labb.)  mentions  three  seyeral  legions  which  bore  the  name 
of  Thebaean.  The  zeal  of  M.  de  Voltaire  to  destroy  a  despicable  though  celebrat- 
ed legend  has  tempted  him,  on  the  slightest  grounds,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Thebsan  legion  in  the  Roman  armies.  See  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  torn  zy.  p.  414, 
quarto  edition. 

IL— 25 
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mandate,  expressed  in  the  most  haughty  and  absolute  style, 
that  his  splendid  retinue  should  halt  in  that  city,  while  the 
Csesar  himself,  with  only  ten  post-carriages,  should  hasten  to 
the  imperial  residence  at  Milan.  In  this  rapid  journey  the 
profound  respect  which  was  due  to  the  brother  and  colleague 
of  Constantius  was  insensibly  changed  into  rude  familiarity ; 
and  Qallus,  who  discovered  in  the  countenances  of  the  attend- 
ants that  they  already  considered  themselves  as  his  guards  and 
might  soon  be  employed  as  his  executioners,  began  to  accuse 
his  fatal  rashness,  and  to  recollect  with  terror  and  remorse  the 
conduct  by  which  he  had  provoked  his  fate.  The  dissimula- 
tion which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  was  laid  aside  at  Pe- 
tovio,'  in  Pannonia.  He  was  conducted  to  a  palace  in  the 
suburbs,  wliere  the  genei-al  Barbatio  with  a  select  band  of  sol- 
diers, who  could  neither  be  moved  by  pity  nor  corrupted  by 
rewards,  expected  the  arrival  of  his  iUustrious  victim.  In  the 
close  of  the  evening  he  was  arrested,  iguominiously  stripped 
of  the  ensigns  of  Coesar,  and  hurried  away  to  Pola,^  in  Istria, 
a  sequestered  prison,  which  had  been  so  recently  polluted  with 
royal  blood.  The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch  Eusebius, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded 
to  interrogate  him  concerning  the  administration  of  the  East. 
The  Csesar  sank  under  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confess- 
ed all  the  criminal  actions  and  all  the  treasonable  designs  with 
which  he  was  charged;  and,  by  imputing  them  to  the  advice 
of  his  wife,  exasperated  the  indignation  of  Constantius,  who 
reviewed  with  partial  prejudice  the  minutes  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  emperor  was  easily  convinced  that  his  own  safety 
was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  his  cousin.  The  sentence  of 
death  was  signed,  despatched,  and  executed ;  and  the  nephew 
of  Constantine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was  be- 
headed in  prison  like  the  vilest  malefactor."    Those  who  are 

**  See  the  complete  nan*ative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  Gallas  in  Ammianns, 
L  xiv.  c.  11.     Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was  put  to  death  without  a  trial ; 

»  Pettau,  in  Styria.— M. 

^  Rather  to  Flanonia,  now  Fianone,  near  Pola.    St.  Martin. — M. 
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inclined  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Constantius  assert  that  he 
soon  relented,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate ; 
but  that  the  second  messenger,  intrusted  with  the  reprieve, 
was  detained  by  the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving 
temper  of  Gallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to  their  em- 
pire the  wealthy  provinces  of  the  East." 

Besides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  survived  of  all 
the  numerous  posterity  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  misfort- 
^  ^  une  of  his  royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  disgrace 

The  danger  '^  ° 

and  eecapo  of  of  Gallus.  From  his  retirement  in  the  happy  coim- 
try  of  Ionia  he  was  conveyed,  under  a  strong  guard, 
to  the  court  of  Milan,  where  he  languished  above  seven  months 
in  the  continual  apprehension  of  suffering  the  same  ignomini- 
ous death  which  was  daily  inflicted,  almost  before  his  eyes,  on 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  his  persecuted  family.  His  looks, 
his  gestures,  his  silence,  were  scrutinized  with  malignant  curi- 
osity, and  he  was  perpetually  assaulted  by  enemies  whom  he 
had  never  offended,  and  by  arts  to  which  he  was  a  stranger." 
But  in  the  school  of  adversity  Julian  insensibly  acquired  the 
virtues  of  firmness  and  discretion.  He  defended  his  honor, 
as  well  as  his  life,  against  the  ensnaring  subtleties  of  the  eu- 
nuchs, who  endeavored  to  extort  some  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  whilst  he  cautiously  suppressed  his  grief  and  re- 
sentment, he  nobly  disdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant  by  any  seem- 
ing approbation  of  his  brother's  murder.  Julian  most  devout- 
ly ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the  protection  of  the 
gods,  who  had  exempted  his  innocence  from  the  sentence  of 
destruction  pronounced  by  their  justice  against  the  impious 

attempts  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  enemies ;  but  seems  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been 
deprived  of  the  purple. 

*  Philostorgius,  1.  iv.  c.  1.  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  [c.  9]  tom.  ii,  p.  19.  But  the  for- 
mer was  partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  transcribed,  without 
choice  or  criticism,  whatever  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

^  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  I.  xv.  c.  1,  8,  8.  Jalian  himself,  in  his  qpistle  to 
the  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his  own  danger  and  of  his 
sentiments.  He  shows,  however,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  sufferings,  by  in- 
sinuating,  though  in  obscure  terms,  that  they  lasted  above  a  year — a  period  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  chronology. 
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honse  of  Constantine."  As  the  most  effectual  instrument  of 
their  providence,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  steady  and 
generous  friendship  of  the  empress  Eusebia" — a  woman  of 
beauty  and  merit,  who,  by  the  ascendant  which  she  had  gained 
over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  counterbalanced  in  some  meas- 
ure the  powerful  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the  interces- 
sion of  his  patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  imperial 
presence:  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent  freedom;  he 
was  heard  with  favor  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his 
enemies,  who  urged  the  danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of  the 
blood  of  Gallus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed  in 
the  council.  But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview  were  dread- 
ed by  the  eunuchs ;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  withdraw  for 
He  ia  sent  to  *  while  iuto  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  till  the  em- 
tSlm  peror  thought  proper  to  assign  the  city  of  Athens 
^^-  for  the  place  of  his  honorable  exile.    As  he  had  dis- 

covered from  his  earliest  youth  a  propensity,  or  rather  passion, 
for  the  language,  the  manners,  the  learning,  and  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  he  obeyed  with  pleasure  an  order  so  agreeable 
to  his  wishes.  Far  from  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  treach- 
ery of  courts,  he  spent  six  months  amidst  the  groves  of  the 
Academy,  in  a  free  intercourse  with  the  philosophers  of  the 
age,  who  studied  to  cultivate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  van- 
ity, and  to  inflame  the  devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their 
labors  were  not  unsuccessful ;  and  Julian  inviolably  preserved 
for  Athens  that  tender  regard  which  seldom  fails  to  arise  in  a 
liberal  mind  from  the  recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has 
discovered  and  exercised  its  growing  powers.  The  gentleness 
and  affability  of  manners  which  his  temper  suggested  and  his 


"  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortanes  of  the  family  of  Constantine 
into  an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  conceived  and  agreeably  related.  It 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration,  from  whence  it  has  been  detached 
and  translated  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletterie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  385-408. 

"  She  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noble  family,  and  the 
daughter  as  well  as  sister  of  consuls.  Her  maiTiage  with  the  emperor  may  be 
placed  in  the  year  3.52.  In  a  divided  age  the  historians  of  all  parties  agree  in  her 
praises.  See  their  testimonies  collected  by  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperaars,  torn, 
iv.  p.  750-754. 
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Bituation  imposed  insensibly  engaged  the  affections  of  the 
strangers  as  well  as  citizens  with  whom  he  conversed.  Some 
of  his  fellow-students  might  perhaps  examine  his  behavior 
with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion ;  but  Julian  established 
in  the  schools  of  Athens  a  general  prepossession  in  favor  of 
his  virtues  and  talents,  which  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Ro- 
man world.** 

Whilst  his  hours  were  passed  in  studious  retirement,  the 
empress,  resolute  to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she 
Recalled  to  ^^^  Undertaken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of 
Kiiau;  jjjg  fortune.    The  death  of  the  late  Caesar  had  left 

Constantius  invested  with  the  sole  command,  and  oppressed 
by  the  accumulated  weight,  of  a  mighty  empire.  Before  the 
wounds  of  civil  discord  could  be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians.  The  Sarma- 
tians  no  longer  respected  the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The  im- 
punity of  rapine  had  increased  the  boldness  and  numbers  of 
the  wild  Isaurians ;  those  robbers  descended  from  their  craggy 
mountains  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country,  and  had  even  pre- 
sumed, though  without  success,  to  besiege  the  important  city 
of  Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three  Eo- 
man  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch,  elated  by  vic- 
toiy,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  was  indispensably  required  both  in  the  "West  and 
in  the  East.  For  the  first  time  Constantius  sincerely  acknowl- 
edged that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an  extent 
of  care  and  of  dominion.**  Insensible  to  the  voice  of  flattery, 
which  assured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue  and  celestial 
fortune  would  still  continue  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle, 

^  Libanias  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  exhausted  the  arts  as  well  as  the  pow- 
ers of  their  eloquence  to  represent  Julian  as  the  first  of  heroes  or  the  worst  of 
tyrants.  Gregory  was  his  fellow-student  at  Athens ;  and  the  symptoms,  which  he 
so  tragically  describes,  of  the  fnture  wickedness  of  the  apostate  amount  only  to 
some  bodily  imperfections,  and  to  some  peculiarities  in  his  speech  and  manner. 
He  protests,  howe^rer,  that  he  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities  of  the 
Church  and  State  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  121,  122). 

^  Succumbere  tot  necessitatibus  tamque  crebris  unum  se,  quod  nnnquam  fece- 
rat,  aperte  demonstrans. — Ammian.  L  xv.  c.  8.  He  then  expresses,  in  their  own 
words,  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  courtiers. 
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he  listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of  Eiisebia,  which 
gratified  his  indolence,  without  offending  his  suspicious  pride. 
As  she  perceived  that  the  remembrance  of  Gallus  dwelt  on 
the  emperor's  mind,  she  artfully  turned  his  attention  to  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which  from  their  in- 
fancy had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian  and  of  Titus." 
She  accustomed  her  husband  to  consider  Julian  as  a  youth  of 
a  mild,  unambitious  disposition,  whose  allegiance  and  grati- 
tude might  be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was 
qualified  to  fill  with  honor  a  subordinate  station,  without  as- 
piring to  dispute  the  commands  or  to  shade  the  glories  of  his 
sovereign  and  benefactor.  After  an  obstinate  though  secret 
struggle,  the  opposition  of  the  favorite  eunuchs  submitted  to 
the  ascendency  of  the  empress ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Ju- 
lian, after  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  Helena,  sister  of  Con- 
stantius,  should  be  appointed,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign 
over  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps." 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court  was  prob- 
ably accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his  approaching  great- 
ness, he  appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  witness  his  tears 
of  undissembled  sorrow,  when  he  was  reluctantly  torn  away 
from  his  beloved  retirement."  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for 
his  fame,  and  even  for  his  virtue ;  and  his  sole  confidence  was 
derived  from  the  persuasion  that  Minerva  inspired  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  that  he  was  protected  by  an  invisible  guard  of  an- 
gels, whom  for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed  from  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  He  approached  with  horror  the  palace  of  Milan ; 
nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal  his  indignation  when 
he  found  himself  accosted  with  false  and  servile  respect  by  the 
assassins  of  his  family.     Eusebia,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 


'^  Tantnm  a  temperatis  moribas  Jaliani  differens  fratris  quantam  inter  Vespa- 
siani  filios  fait,  Domitianum  et  Titum. — Ammian.  1.  xiv.  ell.  The  circumstances 
and  education  of  the  two  brothers  were  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  afford  a  strong 
example  of  the  innate  difference  of  character. 

"  Ammianus,  1.  xv.  c.  8.     Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  2]  p.  137, 138. 

"  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  275,  276.  Libanins,  Orat  x.  p.  268.  Julian  did 
not  yield  till  the  gods  had  signified  their  will  by  repeated  visions  and  omens.  His 
piety  then  forbade  him  to  resist. 
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her  benevolent  schemes,  embraced  him  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  sister,  and  endeavored,  by  the  most  soothing  caresses,  to  dis- 
pel his  terrors  and  reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  cer- 
emony of  shaving  his  beard,  and  his  awkward  demeanor  when 
he  first  exchanged  the  cloak  of  a  Greek  philosopher  for  the 
military  habit  of  a  Roman  prince,  amused  during  a  few  days 
the  levity  of  the  imperial  court.** 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantino  no  longer  deigned 
to  consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague ;  but 
they  were  anxious  that  their  nomination  should  be  ratified  by 
the  consent  of  the  army.  On  this  solemn  occasion  tlie  guards, 
with  the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Milan,  appeared  under  arms ;  and  Constantius  ascend- 
ed his  lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the  hand  his  cousin  Julian, 
who  entered  the  same  day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age."  In  a  studied  speech,  conceived  and  delivered  with 
dignity,  the  emperor  represented  the  various  dangers  which 
threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  the  necessity  of 
naming  a  Caesar  for  the  administration  of  the  West,  and  his 
own  intention,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  of  rewarding 
with  the  honors  of  the  purple  the  promising  virtues  of  the 
and  declared  DGphew  of  Constautine.  The  approbation  of  the 
A.n!^.  soldiers  was  testified  by  a  respectful  murmur ;  they 
Nov.  6.  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and  ob- 

served with  pleasure  that  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes 
was  tempered  by  a  modest  blush  on  being  thus  exposed  for 
the  first  time  to  the  public  view  of  mankind.  As  SQon  as  the 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  had  been  performed,  Constantius 
addressed  him  with  the  tone  of  authority  which  his  superior 
age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume;  and,  exhorting  the 
new  CsBsar  to  deserve,  by  heroic  deeds,  that  sacred  and  immor- 
tal name,  the  emperor  gave  his  colleague  the  strongest  assur- 

**  Julian  himself  relates  (p.  274),  with  some  hamor,  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  metamorphosis,  his  downcast  looks,  and  his  perplexity  at  being  thus  Bnd> 
denly  transported  into  a  new  world,  where  everj  object  appeared  sti-ange  and  hos- 
tile. 

"^  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  2]  p.  189.  Anrelius 
Victor.     Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.  [c.  42].     Eutrop.  x.  14  [7]. 
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ances  of  a  friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired  bj  time 
nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the  most  distant  cli- 
mates. As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended,  the  troops,  as  a  to- 
ken of  applause,  clashed  their  shields  against  their  knees ;" 
while  the  oflScers  who  surrounded  the  tribunal  expressed,  with 
decent  reserve,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  representative 
of  Constantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same  chariot ; 
and,  during  the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated  to  himself  a 
verse  of  his  favorite  Homer,  which  he  might  equally  apply  to 
his  fortune  and  to  his  fears."  The  four -and -twenty  days 
which  the  Caesar  spent  at  Milan  after  his  investiture,  and  the 
first  months  of  his  Gallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a  splendid 
but  severe  captivity ;  nor  could  the  acquisition  of  honor  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  freedom."  His  steps  were  watched, 
his  correspondence  was  intercepted ;  and  he  was  obliged,  by 
prudence,  to  decline  the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Of  his  former  domestics,  four  only  were  permitted  to  attend 
him — two  pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian,  the  last  of 
whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
books,  the  gift  of  the  empress,  who  studied  the  inclinations  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  her  friend.  In  the  room  of  these  faith- 
ful servants  a  household  was  formed,  such,  indeed,  as  became 
the  dignity  of  a  Csesar ;  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
slaves,  destitute,  and  perhaps  incapable,  of  any  attachment  for 
their  new  master,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  either 
unknown  or  suspected.    His  want  of  experience  might  require 

**  ''Militares  omnes  horrendo  fragore  scata  genibas  illidentes;  quod  est  prospe- 
ritatis  indicium  plenum ;  nam  contra  cum  hastis  ch'pei  feriuntur,  irse  documentum 
est  et  doloris." .  .  .  Ammianus  adds,  with  a  nice  distinction,  **  Eumqne  nt  potion 
reverentia  servaretur,  nee  supra  modum  laudabant  nee  infra  quam  decebat"  [xv.  8], 

"  "EXKape  nopfvpiOQ  ^dvaroc,  km  fioipa  Kparcuri,  The  word  purple,  which 
Homer  had  nsed  as  a  vague  but  common  epithet  for  death,  was  applied  by  Julian 
to  express,  very  aptly,  the  natyre  and  object  of  his  own  apprehensions. 

"  He  represents,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  (p.  277),  the  distress  of  his  new  sit- 
uation. The  provision  for  bis  table  was,  however,  so  elegant  and  sumptuous  that 
the  young  philosopher  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Quum  legeret  libellum  assidue, 
quem  Constantius  nt  privignum  ad  studia  mittens  manii  suft  conscripserat,  prsoli. 
center  disponens  quid  in  convivio  CiBsaris  impendi  deberet,  Phasianum,  et  vulvam 
et  sumen  exigi  vetuit  et  inferii. — Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xvi.  c.  6. 
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the  assistance  of  a  wise  council ;  bnt  the  minnte  instructions 
which  regulated  the  service  of  his  table  and  the  distribution 
of  his  hours  were  adapted  to  a  youth  still  under  the  discipline 
of  his  preceptors  rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a  prince  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war.  If  he  aspired 
to  deserve  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  was  checked  by  the 
fear  of  displeasing  his  sovereign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his 
marriage-bed  were  blasted  by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Eusebia" 
herself,  who,  on  this  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been  un- 
mindful of  the  tenderness  of  her  sex  and  the  generosity  of 
her  character.  The  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his  brothers 
reminded  Julian  of  his  own  danger,  and  his  apprehensions 
Fatal  end  of  ^^^c  increased  by  the  recent  and  unworthy  fate  of 
1^1"!^^  Sylvanus.  In  the  summer  which  preceded  his  own 
September,  elcvatiou  that  general  had  been  chosen  to  deliver 
Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians ;  but  Sylvanus  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  left  his  most  dangerous  enemies  in  the 
imperial  court.  A  dexterous  informer,  countenanced  by  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  ministers,  procured  from  him  some  rec- 
ommendatory letters ;  and,  ei'asing  the  whole  of  the  contents, 
except  the  signature,  filled  up  the  vacant  parchment  with  mat- 
ters of  high  and  treasonable  import.  By  the  industry  and 
courage  of  his  friends,  the  fraud  was,  however,  detected;  and  in 
a  great  council  of  the  civil  and  military  oflScers,  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself,  the  innocence  of  Sylvanus 
was  publicly  acknowledged.  But  the  discovery  came  too  late ; 
the  report  of  the  calumny,  and  the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate, 
had  already  provoked  the  indignant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of 
which  he  was  so  unjustly  accused.    He  assumed  the  purple 

"  If  we  recollect  that  Constantine,  the  father  of  Helena,  died  above  eighteen 
years  before  in  a  matnre  old  age,  it  will  appear  probable  that  the  daughter,  though 
a  virgin,  could  not  be  very  young  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  soon  af- 
terwards delivered  of  a  son,  who  died  immediately,  *^  quod  obstetrix  comipta  merce- 
de,  mox  natum  pnesecto  plusquam  convenerat  umbilico  necayit."  She  accompanied 
the  emperor  and  empress  in  their  joamey  to  Rome,  and  the  latter,  ^  qnaesitam  ve- 
nenum  bibere  per  fraudem  illexit,  nt  quotiescanque  concepisset,  immaturum  abji- 
ceret  partum."  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  10.  Our  physicians  will  determine  whether 
there  exists  such  a  poison.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  the  pub* 
lie  malignity  imputed  the  effects  of  accident  as  the  guilt  of  Eusebia. 
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at  his  headquarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  active  powers  appeared 
to  menace  Italy  with  an  invasion  and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In 
this  emergency,  Ursicinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained, 
by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  favor  which  he  had  lost  by  his  em- 
inent services  in  the  East.  Exasperated,  as  he  might  specious- 
ly allege,  by  injuries  of  a  similar  nature,  he  hastened  with  a 
few  followers  to  join  the  standard,  and  to  betray  the  confi- 
dence, of  his  too  credulous  friend.  After  a  reign  of  only 
twenty-eight  days,  Sylvanus  was  assassinated.  The  soldiers 
who,  without  any  criminal  intention,  had  blindly  followed  the 
example  of  their  leader,  immediately  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance ;  and  the  flatterers  of  Constantius  celebrated  the  wisdom 
and  felicity  of  the  monarch  who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war 
without  the  hazard  of  a  battle." 

The  protection  of  the  Ehsetian  frontier  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  Church  detained  Constantius  in  Italy  above 
Constantius  eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of  Julian.  Be- 
IId^IstT®'  ^ore  the  emperor  returned  into  the  East,  he  indulged 
April  28.  jjjg  ppide  and  curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the  ancient  cap- 
ital.** He  proceeded  from  Milan  to  Kome  along  the  ^milian 
and  Flaminiari  ways ;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  within 
forty  miles  of  the  city,  the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never 
vanquished  a  foreign  enemy  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  tri- 
umphal procession.  His  splendid  train  was  composed  of  all 
the  ministers  of  luxury ;  but  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  he 
was  encompassed  by  the  glittering  arms  of  the  numerous 
squadrons  of  his  guards  and  cuirassiers.  Their  streaming  ban- 
ners of  silk,  embossed  with  gold,  and  shaped  in  the  form  of 
dragons,  waved  round  the  person  of  the  emperor.  Constan- 
tius sat  alone  in  a  lofty  car  resplendent  with  gold  and  precious 
gems ;  and,  except  when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pass  under  the 
gates  of  the  cities,  he  affected  a  stately  demeanor  of  inflexible, 

**  Ammianus  (xv.  5)  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  conduct  and  fate  of  Syl- 
vanus. He  himself  was  one  of  the  few  foUowere  who  attended  Ursicinas  in  his 
dangerous  enterprise. 

*^  For  the  particulars  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  to  Rome,  see  Ammianus,  1. 
xvi.  c.  10.  We  have  only  to  add  that  Themistius  was  appointed  deputy  from 
Constantinople,  and  that  he  composed  his  fourth  oration  for  this  ceremony. 
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and,  as  it  might  seem,  of  insensible  gravity.  The  severe  dis- 
cipline of  the  Persian  yonth  had  been  introduced  by  the  eu- 
nuchs into  the  imperial  palace ;  and  such  were  the  habits  of 
patience  which  they  had  inculcated  that,  during  a  slow  and 
sultry  march,  he  was  never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his 
face,  or  to  turn  his  eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He 
was  received  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Eome ;  and  the 
emperor  surveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil  honors  of  the  re- 
public and  the  consular  images  of  the  noble  families.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  an  innumerable  multitude.  Their  re- 
peated acclamations  expressed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-two  years,  the  sacred  person  of  their  sover- 
eign ;  and  Constantius  himself  expressed,  with  some  pleasant- 
ry, his  affected  sui'prise  that  the  human  race  should  thus  sud- 
denly be  collected  on  the  same  spot.  The  son  of  Constantino 
was  lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Augustus :  he  presided  in 
the  senate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which 
Cicero  had  so  often  ascended,  assisted  with  unusual  courtesy 
at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  accepted  the  crowns  of  gold, 
as  well  as  the  panegyrics,  which  had  been  prepared  for  this 
ceremony  by  the  deputies  of  the  principal  cities.  His  short 
visit  of  thirty  days  was  employed  in  viewing  the  monuments 
of  art  and  power  which  were  scattered  over  the  seven  hills 
and  the  interjacent  valleys.  He  admired  the  awful  majesty 
of  the  Capitol,  the  vast  extent  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and 
Diocletian,  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Pantheon,  the  massy 
greatness  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant  architect- 
ure of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and, 
above  all,  the  stately  structure  of  the  Forum  and  Column  of 
Trajan ;  acknowledging  that  the  voice  of  fame,  so  prone  to 
invent  and  to  magnify,  had  made  an  inadequate  report  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  The  traveller  who  has  contemplated 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Eome  may  conceive  some  imperfect  idea 
of  the  sentiments  which  they  must  have  inspired  when  they 
reared  their  heads  in  the  splendor  of  unsullied  beauty. 

The  satisfaction  which  Constantius  had  received  from  this 
journey  excited  him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing 
on  the  Komans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  muniii- 
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cence.  His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the  eqaestrian  and  colos- 
A  new  Ob-  ^al  statue  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan ; 
eiiak.  |j^^^  when  he  had  maturely  weighed  the  difficul- 

ties of  the  execution,"  he  chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capital 
by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  In  a  remote  but  polished 
age,  which  seems  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  alphabet- 
ical writing,  a  great  number  of  these  obelisks  had  been  erected 
in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis  by  the  ancient  sover- 
eigns of  Egypt,  in  a  just  confidence  that  the  simplicity  of  their 
form  and  the  hardness  of  their  substance  would  resist  the  in- 
juries of  time  and  violence."  Several  of  these  extraordinary 
columns  had  been  transported  to  Bome  by  Augustus  and  his 
successors  as  the  most  durable  monuments  of  their  power  and 
victory ;"  but  there  remained  one  obelisk  which,  from  its  size 
or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a  long  time  the  rapacious  vanity  of 
the  conquerors.  It  was  designed  by  Constantine  to  adorn  his 
new  city ;"  and,  after  being  removed  by  his  order  from  the 
pedestal  where  it  stood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heli- 
opolis, was  floated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  death 
of  Constantine  suspended  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  and 
this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his  son  to  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire.  A  vessel  of  uncommon  strength  and  capacious- 
ness was  provided  to  convey  this  enormous  weight  of  granite, 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from  the  banks 

**  Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Persia,  observed  to  the  emperor  that  if  he 
made  stich  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  preparing  a  simikir  stable  (the  Forum  of 
Trajan).  Another  saying  of  Hormisdas  is  recorded,  **  that  one  thing  only  had 
displeased  him,  to  find  that  men  died  at  Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere.'*  If  we  adopt 
this  reading  of  the  text  of  Ammianns  (displicuisse  instead  of  placuisse\  we  may 
consider  it  as  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense  would  be  that  of 
a  misanthrope. 

*'  When  Germanicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes,  the  eldest  of  the 
priests  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  hieroglyphics.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  c. 
60.  But  it  seems  probable  that  before  the  useful  invention  of  an  alphabet  these 
natural  or  arbitrary  signs  were  the  common  characters  of  the  Egyptian  nation. 
See  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  69-243. 

^*  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14, 15. 

^  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xvii.  c.  4.  He  gives  us  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  his  commentator  Lindenbrogius  adds  a  Latin  inscription,  which, 
in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constantius,  contain  a  short  history  of  the  obelisk. 
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of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  The  obelisk  of  Constan- 
tius  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  ele- 
vated, by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labor,  in  the  great  circus  of 
Eome." 

The  departure  of  Constantius  from  Eome  was  hastened  by 
the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 

Illyrian  provinces.  The  distractions  of  civil  war, 
andsarmi^"  and  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  Koman  legions 
a.p!m"*368,    had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  exposed  those 

countries,  almost  without  defence,  to  the  light  cav- 
alry of  the  barbarians ;  and  particularly  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  nation,  who  seem  to  have  ex- 
changed the  institutions  of  Germany  for  the  arms  and  mili- 
tary arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies."  The  garrisons  of  the  fron- 
tier were  insufficient  to  check  their  progress ;  and  the  indo- 
lent monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  assemble,  from  the 
extremities  of  his  dominions,  the  flower  of  the  Palatine  troops, 
to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign, 
with  the  preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing  spring,  in  the  seri- 
ons  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor  passed  the  Danube 
on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that  encountered  his 
march,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
and  severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  Eoman  province.  The  dismayed  barbarians  were  soon 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace :  they  offered  the  restitution  of  his 
captive  subjects  as  an  atonement  for  the  past,  and  the  noblest 

**  See  Donat  Boma  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  U,  1.  iv.  c.  12 ;  and  the  learned  though 
confused  Dissertation  of  Bargseas  on  Obelisks,  inserted  in  the  foarth  volarae  of 
Grsevius's  Roman  Antiqaities,  p.  1897-1936.  This  dissertation  is  dedicated  to 
Pope  Sixtns  V.,  who  erected  the  obelisk  of  Constantius  in  the  square  before  the 
patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.* 

*''  The  events  of  this  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  hj  Ammianns, 
xvi.  10,  xvii.  12, 13,  xix.  11. 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  obelisk  transported  by  Constantius  to  Home  now 
exists.  Even  from  the  text  of  Ammianus  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  interpretar- 
tion  of  Hermapion  refers  to  the  older  obelisk  (*^  obelisco  incisns  est  veteri  quem  vi- 
demus  in  Circo  ")  raised,  as  he  himself  states,  in  the  Circus  Maxirons,  long  before, 
by  Augustus,  or  to  the  one  brought  by  Constantius.  The  obelisk  in  the  square 
before  the  Church  of  St  John  Lateran  is  ascribed,  not  to  Rameses  the  Great,  but 
to  Thoutmos  II.    Champollion,  1.  Lettro  k  M.  de  Blacas,  p.  82. — M. 
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hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.  The  generous 
courtesy  which  was  shown  to  the  first  among  their  chieftains 
who  employed  the  clemency  of  Constantius  encouraged  the 
more  timid,  or  the  more  obstinate,  to  imitate  their  example ; 
and  the  imperial  camp  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and  am- 
bassadors of  the  most  distant  tribes,  who  occupied  the  plains 
of  the  Lesser  Poland,  and  who  might  have  deemed  themselves 
secure  behind  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
"While  Constantius  gave  laws  to  the  barbarians  beyond  the 
Danube,  he  distinguished,  with  specious  compassion,  the  Sar- 
matian  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  the  rebellion  of  their  slaves,  and  who  formed  a  very 
considerable  accession  to  the  power  of  the  Quadi.  The  em- 
peror, embracing  a  generous  but  artful  system  of  policy,  re- 
leased the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands  of  this  humiliating  de- 
pendence, and  restored  them,  by  a  separate  treaty,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  nation  united  under  the  government  of  a  king,  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He  declared  his  resolution 
of  asserting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of  securing  the  peace 
of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at  least  the  banishment, 
of  the  Eimigantes,  whose  manners  were  still  infected  with  the 
vices  of  their  servile  origin.  The  execution  of  this  design 
was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  glory.  The  territory 
of  the  Limigantes  was  protected  against  the  Romans  by  the 
Danube,  against  the  hostile  barbarians  by  the  Theiss.  The 
marshy  lands  which  lay  between  those  rivers,  and  were  often 
covered  by  their  inundations,  formed  an  intricate  wilderness, 
pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted  with 
its  secret  paths  and  inaccessible  fortresses.  On  the  approach 
of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  of 
fraud,  and  of  arms ;  but  he  sternly  rejected  their  supplications, 
defeated  their  rude  stratagems,  and  repelled  with  skill  and 
firmness  the  efforts  of  their  irregular  valor.  One  of  their 
most  warlike  tribes,  established  in  a  small  island  towards  the 
conflux  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  consented  to  pass  the 
river  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  emperor  during  the 
security  of  an  amicable  conference.  They  soon  became  the 
victims  of  the  perfidy  which  they  meditated.     Encompassed 
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on  every  side,  trampled  down  by  the  cavalry,  slaughtered  by 
the  swords  of  the  legions,  they  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy ; 
and,  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  still  grasped  their  weap- 
ons in  the  agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  considera- 
ble body  of  Eomans  was  landed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Danube ;  the  Taifate,  a  Gothic  tribe  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  empire,  invaded  the  Limigantes  on  the  eide  of  the  Theiss ; 
and  their  former  masters,  the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by 
hope  and  revenge,  penetrated  through  the  hilly  country  into 
the  heart  of  their  ancient  possessions.  A  general  conflagra- 
tion revealed  the  huts  of  the  barbarians,  which  were  seated  in 
the  depth  of  the  wilderness ;  and  the  soldier  fought  with  con- 
fidence on  marshy  ground  which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to 
tread.  In  this  extremity,  the  bravest  of  the  Limigantes  were 
resolved  to  die  in  arms  rather  than  to  yield :  but  the  milder 
sentiment,  enforced  by  the  authority  of  their  elders,  at  length 
prevailed ;  and  the  suppliant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives 
and  children,  repaired  to  the  imperial  camp  to  learn  their  fate 
from  the  mouth  of  the  conqueror.  After  celebrating  his  own 
clemency,  which  was  still  inclined  to  pardon  their  repeated 
crimes  and  to  spare  the  remnant  of  a  guilty  nation,  Constan- 
tius  assigned  for  the  place  of  their  exile  a  remote  country, 
where  they  might  enjoy  a  safe  and  honorable  repose.  The 
Limigantes  obeyed  with  reluctance;  but  before  they  could 
reach,  at  least  before  they  could  occupy,  their  destined  habita- 
tions, they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  exaggerating 
the  hardships  of  their  situation,  and  requesting,  with  fervent 
professions  pf  fidelity,  that  the  emperor  would  grant  them  an 
undisturbed  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Eoman  prov- 
inces. Instead  of  consulting  his  own  experience  of  their  in- 
curable perfidy.  Constant! us  listened  to  his  flatterers,  who  were 
ready  to  represent  the  honor  and  advantage  of  accepting  a 
colony  of  soldiers  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  easier  to  obtain 
the  pecuniary  contributions  than  the  military  service  of  the 
subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Limigantes  were  permitted  to 
pass  the  Danube ;  and  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  mul- 
titude in  a  large  plain  near  the  modern  city  of  Buda.  They 
surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  seemed  to  hear  with  respect  an 
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oration  full  of  mildness  and  dignity ;  when  one  of  the  bar- 
barians, casting  his  shoe  into  the  air,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  Marha !  ma/rha  / '  a  word  of  defiance,  which  was  re- 
ceived as  the  signal  of  the  tumult.  They  rushed  with  fury 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  his  royal  throne  and  gold- 
en couch  were  pillaged  by  these  rude  hands  ;  but  the  faithful 
defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his  feet,  allowed  him  a  mo- 
ment to  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  to  escape  from  the  confusion. 
The  disgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by  a  treacherous  sur- 
prise was  soon  retrieved  by  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the 
Komans ;  and  the  combat  was  only  terminated  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Limigantes.  The  free 
Sarmatians  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
seats ;  and  although  Constantius  distrusted  the  levity  of  their 
character,  he  entertained  some  hopes  that  a  sense  of  gratitude 
might  influence  their  future  conduct.  He  had  remarked  the 
lofty  stature  and  obsequious  demeanor  of  Zizais,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  their  chiefs.  He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
King ;  and  Zizais  proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign, 
by  a  sincere  and  lasting  attachment  to  the  interest  of  his 
benefactor,  who,  after  this  splendid  success,  received  the 
name  of  Sarmaticvs  from  the  acclamations  of  his  victorious 
army." 

While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  lim- 

its  against  the  barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the 
negotiation.     Oxus,  their  intermediate  frontier  experienced  the 

vicissitudes  of  a  languid  war  and  a  precarious  truce. 
Two  of  the  Eastern  ministers  of  Constantius — the  Prcetorian 
prsBfect  Musonian,  whose  abilities  were  disgraced  by  the  want 
of  truth  and  integrity,  and  Cassian,  Duke  of  Mesopotamia, 
a  hardy  and  veteran  soldier — opened  a  secret  negotiation  with 

*'  Genti  Sarmatarum,  magno  decore  considens  apad  eos,  regem  dedit. — Aureli- 
08  Victor  [Ciesar.  42].  In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  by  Constantius  himself, 
he  expatiates  on  his  OAvn  exploits  with  much  vanity  and  some  truth. 


»  Reinesius  reads  Warrha !  warrha  I  (guerre,  war).    Wagner,  note  on  AmnL 
Marc.  xix.  11. — M. 
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the  satrap  Tamsapor."'  These  overtures  of  peace,  translated 
into  the  servile  and  flattering  language  of  Asia,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  camp  of  the  Great  King,  who  resolved  to  sig- 
nify, by  an  ambassador,  the  terms  which  he  was  inclined  to 
grant  to  the  suppliant  Romans.  Narses,  whom  he  invested 
with  that  character,  was  honorably  received  in  his  passage 
through  Antioch  and  Constantinople.  He  reached  Sirmium 
after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  first  audience,  respectfully 
unfolded  the  silken  veil  which  covered  the  haughty  epistle  of 
his  sovereign.  Sapor,  King  of  Kings,  and  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  (such  were  the  lofty  titles  affected  by  Oriental  van- 
ity), expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  brother,  Constantius 
Csesar,  had  been  taught  wisdom  by  adversity.  As  the  lawful 
successor  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Sapor  asserted  that  the  river 
Strymon,  in  Macedonia,  was  the  true  and  ancient  boundary  of 
his  empire ;  declaring,  however,  that,  as  an  evidence  of  his  mod- 
eration, he  would  content  himself  with  the  provinces  of  Arme- 
nia and  Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  fraudulently  extorted 
from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged  that,  without  the  restitution 
of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was  impossible  to  establish  any 
treaty  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis ;  and  he  arrogantly  threat- 
ened that,  if  his  ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  prepared 
to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  to  support  the  justice  of  his 
cause  by  the  strength  of  his  invincible  arms.  Narses,  who  was 
endowed  with  the  most  polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeavor- 
ed, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  soften  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  message."  Both  the  style  and  substance  were  ma- 
turely weighed  in  the  imperial  council,  and  he  was  dismissed 
with  the  following  answer :  "  Constantius  had  a  right  to  dis- 
claim the  officiousness  of  his  ministers,  who  had  acted  without 
any  specific  orders  from  the  throne.    He  was  not,  however, 

*•  Ammian.  xvL  9. 

"^  Ammianus  (xvii.  5)  transcribes  the  haughty  letter.  Themistius  (Orat  iv.  p. 
57,  edit  Fetav.)  takes  notice  of  the  silk  covering.  Idatios  and  Zonaras  mention 
the  jonmej  of  the  ambassador;  and  Peter  the  Patrician  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  28 
[edit.  Paris;  c.  15,  p.  131,  edit.  Bonn])  has  informed  us  of  his  conciliating  be- 
havior.   

*  In  Persian,  Tenschahpour.     St.  Martin,  ii.  177. — M. 

II.— 26 
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averse  to  an  equal  and  honorable  treaty ;  but  it  was  highly 
indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  propose  to  the  sole  and  victori- 
ous emperor  of  the  Koman  world  the  same  conditions  of  peace 
which  he  had  indignantly  rejected  at  the  time  when  his  power 
was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  East.  The 
chance  of  arms  was  uncertain;  and  Sapor  should  recollect 
that,  if  the  Eomans  had  sometimes  been  vanquished  in  battle, 
they  had  almost  always  been  successful  in  the  event  of  the  war." 
A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Narses,  three  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  the  court  of  Sapor,  who  was  already  returned 
from  the  Scythian  expedition  to  liis  ordinary  residence  of 
Ctesiphon.  A  count,  a  notary,  and  a  sophist  had  been  select- 
ed for  this  important  commission ;  and  Constantius,  who  was 
secretly  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  entertained 
some  hopes  that  the  dignity  of  the  first  of  these  ministers,  the 
dexterity  of  the  second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third"  would 
persuade  the  Persian  monarch  to  abate  of  the  rigor  of  his  de- 
mands. But  the  progress  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed 
and  defeated  by  the  hostile  arts  of  Antoninus,^'  a  Soman  sub- 
ject of  Syria,  who  had  fled  from  oppression  and  was  admitted 
into  the  councils  of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  the  most  important 
business  was  frequently  discussed."  The  dexterous  fugitive 
promoted  his  interest  by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his 
revenge.    He  incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  mas- 


*'  Ammianus,  xvii.  5,  and  Valesius  ad  loc.  The  sophist,  or  philosopher  (in  that 
age  these  words  were  almost  sjnonymoas),  was  Eustathias  the  Cappadocian,  the 
disciple  of  Jamblichas  and  the  friend  of  St.  Basil.  Eunapias  (in  Vit.  ^desii,  p. 
44-47)  fondly  attributes  to  this  philosophic  ambassador  the  glory  6f  enchanting 
the  barbarian  king  by  the  persuasive  charms  of  reason  and  eloquence.  See  Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iy.  p.  828,  1 132. 

*"  Ammian.  xviii.  5,  6,  8.  The  decent  and  respectful  behavior  of  Antoninus 
towards  the  Boman  general  sets  him  in  a  very  interesting  light ;  and  Ammianus 
himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  some  compassion  and  esteem. 

*'  This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Ammianus,  serves  to  prove  the  veracity 
of  Herodotus  (L  i.  c.  133)  and  the  permanency  of  the  Persian  manners.  In  every 
age  the  Persians  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  the  wines  of  Shiraz 
have  triumphed  over  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Brisson,  De  Regno  Pers.  L  ii.  p.  462- 
472,  and  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iii.  p.  90. 
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ter  to  embrace  the  favorable  opportunity  when  the  bravest  of 
the  Palatine  troops  were  employed  with  the  emperor  in  a  dis- 
tant war  on  the  Danube.  He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  the  ex- 
hausted and  defenceless  provinces  of  the  East  with  the  nu- 
merous armies  of  Persia,  now  fortified  by  the  alliance  and 
accession  of  the  fiercest  barbarians.  The  ambassadors  of  Eome 
retired  without  success ;  and  a  second  embassy,  of  a  still  more 
honorable  rank,  was  detained  in  strict  confinement,  and  threat- 
ened either  with  death  or  exile. 

The  military  historian,**  who  was  himself  despatched  to  ob- 
serve the  army  of  the  Persians,  as  they  were  preparing  to  con- 
invasion  of  struct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  from 
if/^pSS™**  an  eminence  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  far  as  the  edge 
A.D.  8d9.  ^f  ^jj^  horizon,  covered  with  men,  with  horses,  and 
with  arms.  Sapor  appeared  in  the  front,  conspicuous  by  the 
splendor  of  his  purple.  On  his  left  hand,  the  place  of  honor 
among  the  Orientals,  Grumbates,  King  of  the  Chionites,  dis- 
played the  stem  countenance  of  an  aged  and  renowned  war- 
rior. The  monarch  had  reserved  a  similar  place  on  his  right 
hand  for  the  King  of  the  Albanians,  who  led  his  independent 
tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  satraps  and  gen- 
erals were  distributed  according  to  their  several  ranks ;  and  the 
whole  army,  besides  the  numerous  train  of  Oriental  luxury, 
consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  eflEective  men, 
inured  to  fatigue,  and  selected  from  the  bravest  nations  of 
Asia.  The  Roman  deserter,  who  in  some  measure  guided  the 
councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently  advised  that,  instead  of  wast- 
ing the  summer  in  tedious  and  difficult  sieges,  he  should  march 
directly  to  the  Euphrates,  and  press  forward  without  delay 
to  seize  the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria.  But  the 
Persians  were  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia than  they  discovered  that  every  precaution  had  been 
used  which  could  retard  their  progress  or  defeat  their  design. 
The  inhabitants  with  their  cattle  were  secured  in  places  of 
strength,  the  green  forage  throughout  the  country  was  set  on 
fire,  the  fords  of  the  river  were  fortified  by  sharp  stakes,  mil- 

^  Ammian.  1.  xviiL  6,  7, 8, 10. 
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itary  engines  were  planted  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  sea- 
sonable swell  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  deterred  the  bar- 
barians from  attempting  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Thapsacus.  Their  skilful  guide,  changing  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions, then  conducted  the  army  by  a  longer  circuit,  but  through 
a  fertile  territory,  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  infant  river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  and  accessible  stream. 
Sapor  overlooked,  with  prudent  disdain,  the  strength  of  Nisi- 
bis ;  but  as  he  passed  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to 
try  whether  the  majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  gar- 
rison into  immediate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult  of  a 
random  dart,  which  glanced  against  the  royal  tiara,  convinced 
him  of  his  error ;  and  the  indignant  monarch  listened  with 
impatience  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  conjured  him 
not  to  sacrifice  the  success  of  his  ambition  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  resentment.  The  following  day,  Grumbates  ad- 
vanced towards  the  gates  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  and 
required  the  instant  surrender  of  the  city,  as  the  only  atone- 
ment which  could  be  accepted  for  such  an  act  of  rashness  and 
insolence.  His  proposals  were  answered  by  a  general  dis- 
charge, and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth,  was 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  javelin,  shot  from  one  of 
the  balistae.  The  funeral  of  the  Prince  of  the  Chionites  was 
celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  his  country ;  and  the  grief 
of  his  aged  father  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise  of 
Sapor  that  the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve  as  a  funeral 
pile  to  expiate  the  death  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid,  or  Amida,"  which  sometimes 
assumes  the  provincial  appellation  of  Diarbekir,**  is  advan- 


"^  For  the  description  of  Amida,  see  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^ae  Orientale,  p.  108 ; 
Histoire  de  Timur  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  All,  I.  iii.  ch.  41.  Ahmed  Arabsiades, 
torn.  i.  p.  381,  c.  48;  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  torn.  i.  p.  801 ;  Voyages  D'Otter, 
torn.  ii.  p.  278 ;  and  Voyages  de  Niebnhr,  tom.  ii.  p.  324-^28.  The  last  of  these 
travellers,  a  learned  and  accurate  Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida  which  illas- 
trates  the  operations  of  the  siege. 

**  Diarbekir— ^hich  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara- Amid,  in  the  public  writings  of  the 
Turks—contains  above  16,000  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha  with  three 
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tageoQslj  situate  in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  natural  and 
sieffe  of  artificial  channels  of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the  least 
Anflda.  inconsiderable  stream  bends  in  a  semicircular  form 
round  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  Emperor  Constantius 
had  recently  conferred  on  Amida  the  honor  of  his  own  name, 
and  the  additional  fortifications  of  strong  walls  and  lofty  tow- 
ers. It  was  provided  with  an  arsenal  of  military  engines,  and 
the  ordinary  garrison  had  been  reinforced  to  the  amount  of 
seven  legions  when  the  place  was  invested  by  the  arms  of  Sa- 
por.^' His  first  and  most  sanguine  hopes  depended  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a  general  assault.  To  the  several  nations  which  fol- 
lowed his  standard  their  respective  posts  were  assigned — the 
south  to  the  Yertse ;  the  north  to  the  Albanians ;  the  east  to 
the  Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and  indignation ;  the  west 
to  the  Segestans,  the  bravest  of  his  warriors,  who  covered  their 
front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian  elephants.**  The  Per- 
sians on  every  side  supported  their  efforts  and  animated  their 

tails.  The  epithet  of  Kara  is  derived  from  the  blackness  of  the  stone  which  com- 
poses the  strong  and  ancient  wall  of  Amida.  ^ 

"  The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutelj  described  by  Ammi- 
anas  (xix.  1-9),  who  acted  an  honorable  part  in  the  defence,  and  escaped  with 
difficulty  when  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  Persians. 

**  Of  these  four  nations  the  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. The  Segestans  ISacastenij  St.  Martin]  inhabited  a  large  and  level  country, 
which  still  preserves  their  name,  to  the  south  of  Khorasan  and  the  west  of  Hindo- 
Btan  (see  Geographia  Nubiensis,  p.  133;  and  D*Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale, 
p.  797).  Notwithstanding  the  boasted  victory  of  Bahram  (voL  i.  p.  410),  the  Se- 
gestans, above  fourscore  years  afterwards,  appear  as  an  independent  nation,  the 
ally  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  Vert«  and  Chionites,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  place  them  (at  least  the  latter)  towards  the  confines  of  India  and 
Scythia.    See  Ammian.  xvi.  9.'' 

*  In  my  M^m.  Hist,  sur  I'Arm^nie,  vol.  i.  p.  166-173, 1  conceive  that  I  have 
proved  this  city  (still  called  by  the  Armenians  Dikranagerd,  the  city  of  Tigranes) 
to  be  the  same  with  the  famous  Tigranocerta,  of  which  the  situation  was  unknown. 
— St.  Martin,  i.  432.  Faustus  of  Byzantium,  nearly  a  contemporary  (Armenian), 
states  that  the  Persians,  on  becoming  masters  of  it,  destroyed  40,000  bouses, 
though  AmmianuB  describes  the  city  as  of  no  great  extent  (**civitatis  ambitum 
non  niminm  amplas"). — St.  Martin,  ii.  290. — M. 

^  The  Vertffi  are  still  unknown.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chionites  are  the  same 
as  the  Huns.  These  people  were  already  known ;  and  we  find  from  Armenian 
authors  that  they  were  making  at  this  period  incursions  into  Asia.  They  were 
often  at  war  with  the  Persians.  The  name  xvas  perhaps  pronounced  differently  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  this  prevents  us  from  recognizing  it. — St.  Martin, 
ii.  177.— M. 
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courage ;  and  the  monarch  himself^  careless  of  his  rank  and 
safety,  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  the  ardor  of 
a  youthful  soldier.  After  an  obstinate  combat,  the  barbarians 
were  repulsed.  They  incessantly  returned  to  the  charge.  They 
were  again  driven  back  with  a  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  two 
rebel  legions  of  Gauls  who  had  been  banished  into  the  East 
signalized  their  undisciplined  courage  by  a  nocturnal  sally  into 
the  heart  of  the  Persian  camp.  In  one  of  the  fiercest  of  these 
repeated  assaults,  Amida  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a 
deserter,  wlio  indicated  to  the  barbarians  a  secret  and  neglect- 
ed staircase  scooped  out  of  the  rock  that  hangs  over  the  stream 
of  the  Tigris.  Seventy  chosen  archers  of  the  royal  guard  as- 
cended in  silence  to  the  third  story  of  a  lofty  tower  which 
commanded  the  precipice.  They  elevated  on  high  the  Per- 
sian banner,  the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  assailants  and  of 
dismay  to  the  besieged ;  and  if  this  devoted  band  could  have 
maintained  their  post  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  reduction  of 
the  place  might  have  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives.  After  Sapor  had  tried  without  success  the  eflScacy  of 
force  and  of  stratagem,  he  liad  recourse  to  the  slower  but  more 
certain  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
he  was  instructed  by  the  skill  of  the  Eoman  deserters.  The 
trenches  were  opened  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the  troops 
destined  for  that  service  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of 
strong  hurdles  to  fill  up  the  ditch  and  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls.  Wooden  towers  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
structed, and  moved  forward  on  wheels  till  the  soldiers,  who 
were  provided  with  every  species  of  missile  weapons,  could  en- 
gage, almost  on  level  ground,  with  the  troops  who  defended 
the  rampart.  Every  mode  of  resistance  which  art  could  sug- 
gest or  courage  could  execute  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Amida ;  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were  more  than  once  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  the  Eomans.  But  the  resources  of  a 
besieged  city  may  be  exhausted.  The  Persians  repaired  their 
losses  and  pushed  their  approaches.  A  large  breach  was  made 
by  the  battering-ram,  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  wasted 
by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  assault. 
The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  their  wives,  their  children — ^all  who 
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had  not  time  to  escape  through  the  opposite  gate — were  in- 
volved by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscuous  massacre. 

But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  safety  of  the  Eoman  prov- 
inces. As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided, 
Sapor  was  at  leisure  to  reflect  that  to  chastise  a  dis- 
of  siogara.  Qb^^ient  city  he  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops 
^*'**^  and  the  most  favorable  season  for  conquest."  Thir- 
ty thousand  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  under  the  walls  of  Ami- 
da  during  the  continuance  of  a  siege  which  lasted  seventy- 
three  days;  and  the  disappointed  monarch  returned  to  his 
capital  with  affected  triumph  and  secret  mortification.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  inconstancy  of  his  barbarian  al- 
lies was  tempted  to  relinquish  a  war  in  which  they  had  encoun- 
tered such  unexpected  difficulties ;  and  that  the  aged  king  of 
the  Chionites,  satiated  with  revenge,  turned  away  with  horror 
from  a  scene  of  action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  his  family  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as  spirit  of  the 
army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  ensuing  spring 
was  no  longer  equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of  his  ambition. 
Instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  the  East,  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified  cities  of 


**  Ammianas  has  marked  the  chronology  of  this  year  by  three  signs  which  do 
not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  series  of  the  history :  1.  The 
com  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded  Mesopotamia — "  cum  jam  stipulft  flavente  tar- 
gerent " — a  circumstance  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer 
us  to  the  month  of  April  or  May.  See  Haimer's  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol. 
i.  p.  41.  Shaw*s  Travels,  p.  325,  edit.  4to.  2.  The  progress  of  Sapor  was  checked 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  which  generaUy  happens  in  July  and  August. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  21.  Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  i.  p.  696.  3.  When 
Sapor  had  taken  Amida,  after  a  siege  of  seventy-three  days,  the  autumn  was  far 
advanced— **Autumno  prtecipiti  haedorumque  improbo  sidere  exorto.'*  To  rec- 
oncile these  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  allow  for  some  delay  in  the  Persian 
king,  some  inaccuracy  in  the  historian,  and  some  disorder  in  the  seasons.^ 


*•  Clinton  remarks  there  seems  no  such  difficulty  as  Gibbon  has  supposed.  Ami- 
da was  taken  about  October  7  (**haBdorum  improbo  sidere  exorto" — i.  e.,  October 
6),  and  consequently  the  siege  began  about  July  27.  Before  the  siege  the  nrmy 
of  Sapor  had  approached  the  Euphrates  '*  nivibns  tabefactis  inflatum,"  and  it  be- 
gan to  rise  "sole  obtinente  vicesimam  partem  Cancri"  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  26), 
about  July  8.  Sapor  might  have  consumed  two  months  in  Mesopotamia  after  he 
had  crossed  the  Tigris  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.  vol.  i.  p. 
442.— S. 
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Mesopotamia — Singara  and  Bezabde"* — the  one  situate  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other  in  a  small  peninsula  sur- 
rounded almost  on  every  side  by  the  deep  and  rapid  stream 
of  the  Tigris.  Five  Koman  legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  in  the  age  of  Constantino,  were 
made  prisonere,  and  sent  into  remote  captivity  on  the  extreme 
confines  of  Persia.  After  dismantling  the  walls  of  Singara, 
the  conqueror  abandoned  that  solitary  and  sequestered  place ; 
but  he  carefully  restored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and 
fixed  in  that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans 
amply  supplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by 
high  sentiments  of  honor  and  fidelity.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  the  arms  of  Sapor  incurred  some  disgrace  by  an 
unsuccessful  enterprise  against  Yirtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or, 
as  it  was  universally  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an 
impregnable,  fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs." 

The  defence  of  the  East  against  the  arms  of  Sapor  required, 
and  would  have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most  consum- 


^  The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammianas,  xx.  6,  7.^ 
*^  For  the  identity  of  Yirtha  and  Tecrit,  see  D*Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  201.  For  the  siege  of  that  castle  by  Timur  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  see 
Cherefeddin,  1.  iii.  c.  33.  The  Persian  biographer  exaggerates  the  merit  and  dif- 
ficulty of  this  exploit,  which  delivered  the  caravans  of  Bagdad  from  a  formidable 
gang  of  robbers.*'  

*•  On  the  site  of  Singara,  see  note,  vol.  i.  p.  683.  Bezabde,  now  called  Jezfreh, 
is  situated  on  a  low  sandy  island  in  the  Tigris,  about  60  miles  below  the  junction 
of  its  eastern  and  western  branches,  and  23  miles  N.E.  of  the  junction  of  the  Kha- 
bur  with  the  Tigris.  The  island  is  covered  witli  modern  buildings,  which,  gener- 
ally speaking,  are  in  a  ruined  state.  Kinneir,  Journey  Through  Asia  Minor,  etc., 
p.  450 ;  Chesney,  Expedit.  Euphmt.  vol.  i,  p.  19. — S. 

^  Tekrit  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  between  Mosul  and  Bagh- 
dad, and  is  now  almost  the  only  permanent  settlement  of  any  importance  between 
these  two  towns.  It  is  a  small  town,  but  was  once  a  place  of  some  size  and 
strength.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  surrounded  by  a  ditch  crown  a  sand- 
stone rock  rising  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Tigris.  Tekrit  is  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Saladin.  Rich,  Koordistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  146 ;  Layard,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  467.  The  word  Birtha,  or  Virtha,  means  in  Syriac  a  fortress  or 
castle,  and  hence  might  be  applied  to  many  places.  St.  Martin  thinks  that  the 
Yirtha  of  Ammianus  lay  too  far  south  to  be  the  same  as  Tekrit ;  but  this  is  not 
an  insuperable  difiiculty,  and  there  is  no  other  place  with  which  it  can  be  so  well 
identified.  There  was  a  Birtha  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  modem 
Bir,  and  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  to  the  S.E.  of  Thapsacus ;  but  neither  of 
these  can  be  the  Yirtha  of  Ammianus.  St.  Martin,  Notes  on  Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  p. 
344 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  402.— S. 
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mate  general ;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  State  that  it 
Conduct  of  w^  *^®  actual  province  of  the  brave  Ursicinus,  who 
theRomaM.  ^lone  deserved  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  and 
people.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  Ursicinus"  was  removed  from 
his  station  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs ;  and  the  military 
command  of  the  East  was  bestowed  by  the  same  influence  on 
Sabinian,  a  wealthy  and  subtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the 
infirmities  without  acquiring  the  experience  of  age.  By  a  sec- 
ond order,  which  issued  from  the  same  jealous  and  inconstant 
counsels,  Ursicinus  was  again  despatched  to  the  frontier  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  condemned  to  sustain  the  labors  of  a  war 
the  honors  of  which  had  been  transfen'ed  to  his  unworthy 
rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent  station  under  the  walls  of 
Edessa ;  and  while  he  amused  himself  with  the  idle  parade  of 
military  exercise,  and  moved  to  the  sound  of  flutes  in  the  Pyr- 
rhic dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness 
and  diligence  of  the  former  general  of  the  East.  But  when- 
ever Ursicinus  recommended  any  vigorous  plan  of  operations ; 
when  he  proposed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  and  active  army,  to 
wheel  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the  con- 
voys of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent  of  the  Persian 
lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Amida,  the  timid  and  envi- 
ous commander  alleged  that  he  was  restrained  by  his  positive 
orders  from  endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Amida 
was  at  length  taken ;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had  escaped 
the  sword  of  the  barbarians,  died  in  the  Roman  camp  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner;  and  Ursicinus  himself,  after  sup- 
porting the  disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for  the 
misconduct  of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank.  But 
Constantius  soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction  which 
honest  indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured  lieutenant, 
that  as  long  as  such  maxims  of  government  were  suffered  to 
prevail,  the  emperor  himself  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  de- 
fend his  Eastern  dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 


•"  Ammianns  (xviii.  5,  6,  xix.  3,  xx.  2)  represents  the  merit  and  disgrace  of  Ur- 
sicinus with  that  fiuthfal  attention  which  a  soldier  owed  to  his  general.  Some 
partiality  may  be  suspected,  yet  the  whole  account  is  consistent  and  probable. 
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enemy.  When  he  had  subdued  or  pacified  the  barbarians  of 
the  Danube,  Constantius  proceeded  by  slow  marches  into  the 
East;  and  after  he  had  wept  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Araida, 
he  formed  with  a  powerful  army  the  siege  of  Bezabde.  The 
walls  were  shaken  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  most  enor- 
mous of  the  battering-rams.  The  town  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity ;  but  it  was  still  defended  by  the  patient  and  in- 
trepid valor  of  the  garrison  till  the  approach  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son obliged  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and  ingloriously  to 
retreat  into  his  winter -quarters  at  Antioch."  The  pride  of 
Constantius  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  courtiers  were  at  a  loss 
to  discover  any  materials  for  panegyric  in  the  events  of  the 
Persian  war ;  while  the  glory  of  his  cousin  Julian,  to  whose 
military  command  he  had  intrusted  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple  and  concise  narra- 
tive of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord,  Constantius  had  aban- 
doned to  the  barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul, 

which  still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival. 
Grtui  by  the     A  uumcrous  swarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  were 

invited  to  cross  the  Ehine  by  presents  and  prom- 
ises, by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of  all  the 
territories  which  they  should  be  able  to  subdue.**  But  the 
emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  service  had  thus  imprudently 
provoked  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  barbarians,  soon  discov- 
ered and  lamented  the  difficulty  of  dismissing  these  formida- 
ble allies  after  they  had  tasted  the  richness  of  the  Koman  soil. 
Regardless  of  the  nice  distinction  of  loyalty  and  rebellion, 
these  undisciplined  robbers  treated  as  their  natural  enemies 

"  Ammian.  xx.  1 1 .  '*  Omisso  vano  incepto,  liiemataras  Antiochis  rcdit  in  Svri- 
am  ffirumnosam,  pei-pessus  et  ulcerum  sed  et  atrocia,  diaqae  deflenda."  It  is  thus 
that  James  Gronovios  has  restored  an  obscure  passage ;  and  he  thinks  that  this 
correction  alone  would  have  deserved  a  new  edition  of  his  author,  whose  sense 
may  now  be  darkly  perceived.  I  expected  some  additional  light  from  the  recent 
labors  of  the  learned  Ernestns  (Lipsise,  1773). 

^  The  ravages  of  the  Germans  and  the  distress  of  Gaul  may  be  collected  from 
Julian  himself.  Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  277.  Ammian.  xv.  11  [8?].  Liba- 
nius,  Orat.  x.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  8]  p.  140.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  [Mamertin. 
Grat.  Act  c.  iv.] 
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all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  who  possessed  any  property 
which  they  were  desirous  of  acquiring.  Forty -five  flourish- 
ing cities  —  Tongres,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires,  Stras- 
burg,  etc. — ^besides  a  far  greater  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
were  pillaged,  and,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
barbarians  of  Germany,  still  faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their 
ancestors,  abhorred  the  confinement  of  walls,  to  which  they 
applied  the  odious  names  of  prisons  and  sepulchres ;  and,  fix- 
ing their  independent  habitations  on  the  banks  of  rivers — the 
Ehine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Mouse — they  secured  themselves 
against  the  danger  of  a  surprise  by  a  rude  and  hasty  fortifica- 
tion of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  and  thrown  across  the 
roads.  .  The  Alemanni  were  established  in  the  modern  coun- 
tries of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  Franks  occupied  the  island 
of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive  district  of  Bra- 
bant which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation  of  Toxandria," 
and  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  original  seat  of  their 
Gallic  monarchy."  From  the  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ehine,  the  conquests  of  the  Germans  extended  above  forty 
miles  to  the  west  of  that  river  over  a  country  peopled  by  col- 
onies of  their  own  name  and  nation ;  and  the  scene  of  their 
devastations  was  three  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their 
conquests.  At  a  still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul 
were  deserted ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities,  who 
trusted  to  their  strength  and  vigilance,  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  such  supplies  of  com  as  they  could  raise 
on  the  vacant  land  within  the  enclosure  of  their  walls.     The 

*^  Ammianas  (xvii.  8).  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Toxandri  of 
Pliny,  and  veiy  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  Middle  Age.  Toxandria 
was  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses  which  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the  Yahal  and  the  Rhine.  See  Valesius,  Notit.  Gal- 
liar.  p.  558. 

^  The  paradox  of  F.  Daniel  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  any  permanent  set- 
tlement on  this  side  of  the  Khine  before  the  time  of  Clovis  is  refuted  with  much 
learning  and  good  sense  by  M.  Biet,  who  has  proved  by  a  chain  of  evidence  their 
uninterrupted  possession  of  Toxandria  one  hundred  and  thii-ty  years  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Clovis.  The  dissertation  of  M.  Biet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Soissons  in  the  year  1786,  and  seems  to  have  been  justly  preferred  to  the  disconi-se 
of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  Abb^  le  Boenf,  an  antiquarian  whose  name 
was  happily  expressive  of  his  talents. 
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diminished  legions,  destitute  of  pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and 
discipline,  trembled  at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the  name,  of 
the  barbarians. 

Under  these  melancholy  circumstances,  an  unexperienced 
youth  was  appointed  to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of 
Conduct  of  Graul,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit 
jQiiaiL  ^Y^Q  y^jj^  image  of  imperial  greatness.    The  retired 

scholastic  education  of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  con- 
versant with  books  than  with  arms,  with  the  dead  than  with 
the  living,  left  him  in  profound  ignorance  of  tlie  practical  arts 
of  war  and  government ;  and  when  he  awkwardly  repeated 
some  military  exercise  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a 
philosopher  I"  Yet  even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which 
men  of  business  are  too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Ju- 
lian with  the  noblest  precepts  and  the  most  shining  examples, 
had  animated  him  witli  the  love  of  virtue,  the  desire  of  fame, 
and  the  contempt  of  death.  The  habits  of  temperance  recom- 
mended in  the  schools  are  still  more  essential  in  the  severe 
discipline  of  a  camp.  The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated 
the  measure  of  his  food  and  sleep.  Hejecting  with  disdain 
the  delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  his  appetite 
with  the  coarse  and  common  fare  which  was  allotted  to  the 
meanest  soldiers.  During  the  rigor  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never 
suffered  a  fire  in  his  bedchamber ;  and  after  a  short  and  unin- 
terrupted slumber  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  from  a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  despatch  any  urgent 
business,  to  visit  his  rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  favorite  studies."  The  precepts  of  eloquence, 
which  he  had  hitherto  practised  on  fancied*topics  of  declama- 
tion, were  more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage  the 
passions  of  an  armed  multitude ;  and  although  Julian,  from 
his  early  habits  of  conversation  and  literature,  was  more  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language, 

'^  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaal,  and  the  severe  discipline  which  he  em- 
braced, are  displayed  by  Ammianas  (xvi.  5),  who  professes  to  praise,  and  by  Ju- 
lian himself,  who  affects  to  ridicule  (Misopogon,  p.  340),  a  conduct  which,  in  a 
prince  of  the  House  of  Constantine,  might  justly  excite  the  surprise  of  mankind. 
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he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue." 
Since  Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  character  of 
a  legislator  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged  any  considerable  share 
of  his  attention ;  but  he  derived  from  his  philosophic  studies 
an  inflexible  regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  a  disposition  to 
clemency,  the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  equity 
and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of  patiently  investigating  the 
most  intricate  and  tedious  questions  which  could  be  proposed 
for  his  discussion.  The  measures  of  policy  and  the  operations 
of  war  must  submit  to  the  various  accidents  of  circumstance 
and  character,  and  the  unpractised  student  will  often  be  per- 
plexed in  the  application  of  the  most  perfect  theory.  But  in 
the  acquisition  of  this  important  science  Julian  was  assisted 
by  the  active  vigor  of  his  own  genius  as  well  as  by  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  Sallust,  an  oflScer  of  rank,  who  soon 
conceived  a  sincere  attachment  for  a  prince  so  worthy  of  his 
friendship,  and  whose  incorruptible  integrity  was  adorned  by 
the  talent  of  insinuating  the  harshest  truths  without  wounding 
the  delicacy  of  a  royal  ear.** 

Immediately  after  Julian  had  received  the  purple  at  Milan, 
he  was  sent  into  Gaul  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred 
Hi8  first  cam-  ^^^  ^^^^7  soldicrs.  At  Vienna,  where  he  passed  a 
ffl?  *^  painful  and  anxious  winter,  in  the  hands  of  those 
A.D.8S6.  ministers  to  whom  Constantius  had  intrusted  the 
direction  of  his  conduct,  the  Caesar  was  informed  of  the  siege 
and  deliverance  of  Autun.  That  large  and  ancient  city,  pro- 
tected only  by  a  ruined  wall  and  pusillanimous  garrison,  was 
saved  by  the  generous  resolution  of  a  few  veterans,  who  re- 

""  Aderat  Latine  quoqae  disserendi  sufficiens  serrao. — Ammianus,  xvi.  5.  Bat 
Julian,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  always  considered  the  language  of  the 
Komans  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialect,  which  he  might  use  on  necessary  occa- 
sions. 

**  We  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  office  of  this  excellent  minister,  whom  Julian 
afterwards  created  prsefect  of  Gaul.  Sallust  was  speedily  recalled  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  emperor ;  and  we  may  still  read  a  sensible  but  pedantic  discourse  (p.  240- 
252),  in  which  Julian  deplores  the  loss  of  so. valuable  a  friend,  to  whom  he  acknowl- 
edges himself  indebted  for  his  reputation.  See  La  Bletterie,  Preface  k  la  Vie  de 
Jovien,  p.  20. 
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sumed  their  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In  his 
march  from  Autun,  through  the  heart  of  the  Gallic  provinces, 
Julian  embraced  with  ardor  the  earliest  opportunity  of  signal- 
izing his  courage.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  archers 
and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred  the  shorter  but  the  more  dan- 
gerous of  two  roads,'  and  sometimes  eluding  and  sometimes 
resisting  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  who  were  masters  of  the 
field,  he  arrived  with  honor  and  safety  at  the  camp  near 
Rheims,  where  the  Roman  troops  had  been  ordered  to  assem- 
ble. The  aspect  of  their  young  prince  revived  the  drooping 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  marched  from  Rheims  in  search 
of  the  enemy  with  a  confidence  which  had  almost  proved  fatal 
to  them.  The  Alemanni,  familiarized  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
country,  secretly  collected  their  scattered  forces,  and,  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  a  dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unex- 
pected fury  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  Before  the 
inevitable  disorder  could  be  remedied,  two  legions  were  de- 
stroyed; and  Julian  was  taught  by  experience  that  caution 
and  vigilance  are  the  most  important  lessons  of  the  art  of  war. 
In  a  second  and  more  successful  action,**  he  recovered  and  es- 
tablished his  military  fame;  but  as  the  agility  of  the  bar- 
barians saved  them  from  the  pursuit,  his  victory  was  neither 
bloody  nor  decisive.  He  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  surveyed  the  ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himself 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  discontented  with  the  court,  with  his  army,  and  with 
his  own  success.^*  The  power  of  the  enemy  was  yet  unbroken, 
and  the  Csesar  had  no  sooner  separated  his  troops,  and  fixed 
his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was 


^'  Ammianas  (xvi.  2,  3)  appears  much  better  satisfied  with  the  success  of  this 
first  campaigii  than  Julian  himself,  who  very  fairly  owns  that  he  did  nothing  of 
consequence,  and  that  he  fled  before  the  enemy. 


*  Aliis  per  Arbor — quibnsdam  per  Sedelancum  et  Coram  iri  debere  firmantibus. 
— Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  2.  I  do  not  know  what  place  can  be  meant  by  the  mutilated 
name  Arbor.  Sedelaucus  is  Saulieu,  a  small  town  of  the  department  of  the  Cdte 
d'Or,  six  leagues  from  Autun.  Cora  answers  to  the  >'illage  of  Cure,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  between  Autun  and  Nevers. — St.  Martin,  ii.  162. — M. 

^  Fought  at  Brocomagus,  now  Brumat  on  the  Zorn,  between  Strasburg  and 
Hoguenau,  where  many  Boman  remains  have  been  found. — S. 
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surrounded  and  besieged  by  a  numerous  host  of  Germans.  Re- 
duced in  this  extremity  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he 
displayed  a  prudent  intrepidity  which  compensated  for  all  the 
deficiencies  of  the  place  and  garrison ;  and  the  barbarians,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  were  obliged  to  retire  with  disappoint- 
ed rage. 

The  conscious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  indebted  only  to  his 
sword  for  this  signal  deliverance,  was  embittei'ed  by  the  re- 
flection that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  per- 
carapaign.  haps  dovotcd  to  dcstructiou  by  those  who  were 
bound  to  assist  him  by  every  tie  of  honor  and  fidel- 
ity. Marcellus,  master-general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  inter- 
preting too  strictly  the  jealous  orders  of  the  court,  beheld  with 
supine  indifference  the  distress  of  Julian,  and  had  restrained 
the  troops  under  his  command  from  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Sens.  If  the  Caesar  had  dissembled  in  silence  so  dangerous 
an  insult,  his  person  and  authority  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  contempt  of  the  world ;  and  if  an  action  so  criminal  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity,  the  emperor  would  have 
confirmed  the  suspicions  which  received  a  very  specious  color 
from  his  past  conduct  towards  the  princes  of  the  Flavian  fam- 
ily. Marcellus  was  recalled,  and  gently  dismissed  from  his  of- 
fice." In  his  room,  Severus  was  appointed  general  of  the  cav- 
alry, an  experienced  soldier  of  approved  courage  and  fidelity, 
who  could  advise  with  respect  and  execute  with  zeal,  and  who 
submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  supreme  command  which 
Julian,  by  the  interest  of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length  ob- 
tained over  the  armies  of  Gaul.'*  A  very  judicious  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands  and 
of  some  new  levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form. 


'*  Ammian.  xvi.  7.  Libanius  speaks  rather  more  advantageously  of  the  military 
talents  of  Marcellas,  Orat.  x.  p.  272.  And  Julian  insinuates  that  he  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he  had  giren  other  reasons  of  offence  to  the 
court,  p.  278. 

^  Severus,  non  discors,  non  arrognns,  sed  longa  militise  frugalitate  compertus ; 
et  eum  recta  prseeuntem  secuturus,ut  ductorem  morigerus  miles. — Ammian.  zvi. 
U.    Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  2]  p.  140. 
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boldly  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments, 
and  carefully  re-established  the  fortifications  of  Saveme  in  an 
advantageous  post  which  would  either  check  the  incursions  or 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  Barba- 
tio,  general  of  the  infantry,  advanced  from  Milan  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  and,  passing  the  mountains,  prepared 
to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Basel.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Alemanni,  pressed 
on  either  side  by  the  Roman  arms,  would  soon  be  forced  to 
evacuate  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence 
of  their  native  country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were 
defeated  by  the  incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  secret  instruc- 
tions of  Barbatio,  who  acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of 
the  CfiBsar  and  the  secret  ally  of  the  barbarians.  The  negli- 
gence with  which  he  permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to 
pass  and  to  return,  almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  may 
be  imputed  to  his  want  of  abilities ;  but  the  treasonable  act  of 
burning  a  number  of  boats  and  a  superfluous  stock  of  pro- 
visions, which  would  have  been  of  the  most  essential  service 
to  the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an  evidence  of  his  hostile  and  crim- 
inal intentions.  The  Germans  despised  an  enemy  who  ap- 
peared destitute  either  of  power  or  of  inclination  to  offend 
them ;  and  the  ignominious  retreat  of  Barbatio  deprived  Ju- 
lian of  the  expected  support,  and  left  him  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  hazardous  situation,  where  he  could  neither  remain 
with  safety  nor  retire  with  honor." 

As  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  fears  of  invasion, 
the  Alemanni  prepared  to  chastise  the  Roman  youth  who  pre- 
Battieof  sumed  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  country 
f!^?.**'  which  they  claimed  as  their  own  by  the  right  of 
AoguBt.  conquest  and  of  treaties.  They  employed  three 
days  and  as  many  nights  in  transporting  over  the  Rhine 
their  military  powers.  The  fierce  Chnodomar,  shaking  the 
ponderous  javelin  which  he  had  victoriously  wielded  against 

^'  On  the  design  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian  and  Barbatio, 
eee  Ammianns  (xvi.  11),  and  Libanios,  Orat.  x.  p.  273.^ 

'  Barbatio  seems  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  defeated. — M. 
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the  brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  barbarians,  and 
moderated  by  his  experience  the  martial  ardor  which  his  ex- 
ample inspired."  He  was  followed  by  six  other  kings,  by  ten 
princes  of  regal  extraction,  by  a  long  train  of  high-spirited 
nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  tribes  of  Germany.  The  confidence  derived  from  the  view 
of  their  own  strength  was  increased  by  the  intelligence  which 
they  received  from  a  deserter,  that  the  CsBsar,  with  a  feeble 
army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  occupied  a  post  about  one-and- 
twenty  miles  from  their  camp  of  Strasburg.  With  this  inade- 
quate force,  Julian  resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  bar- 
barian host ;  and  the  chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred 
to  the  tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of  separately  engaging 
the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Romans  marclied 
In  close  order  and  in  two  columns,  the  cavalry  on  the  right, 
the  infantry  on  the  left ;  and  the  day  was  so  far  spent  when 
they  appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy  that  Julian  was  desirous 
of  deferring  the  battle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of  allowing 
his  troops  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  by  the  necessary 
refreshments  of  sleep  and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with  some 
reluctance,  to  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  to  the  opin- 
ion of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to  justify  by  their  valor 
the  eager  impatience  which,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would  be  uni- 
versally branded  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and  presump- 
tion. The  trumpets  sounded,  the  military  shout  was  heard 
through  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal  fury 
to  the  charge.  The  Csesar,  who  conducted  in  person  his  right 
wing,  depended  on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers  and  the  weight 
of  his  cuirassiers.  But  his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by  an 
irregular  mixture  of  light-horse  and  of  light-infantry,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  flight  of  six  hundred  of 
his  most  renowned  cuirassiers."    The  fugitives  were  stopped 

^*  Ammianus  (xvi.  ]2)  describes  with  his  inflated  eloquence  the  figure  and  char- 
acter of  Chnodomar:  ''Audax  et  fidens  ingenti  robore  lacertoram,  ubi  ardor  proe- 
Hi  sperabatur  immanis,  equo  spumante,  sublimior,  erectus  in  jaculam  formidandfe 
vastitatis,  armorumqae  nitore  conspicuus :  antea  strenuus  et  miles,  et  utilis  prseter 
cieteros  ductor. . . .  Decentiam  Caesarem  superavit  leqao  Marte  congressas." 

^*  After  the  battle  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigor  of  ancient  discipline  hj 
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and  rallied  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  care- 
less of  his  own  safety,  threw  himself  before  them,  and,  urging 
every  motive  of  shame  and  honor,  led  them  back  against  the 
victorious  enemy.  The  conflict  between  the  two  lines  of  in- 
fantry was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Grermans  possessed  the 
superiority  of  strength  and  stature,  the  Eomans  that  of  disci- 
pline and  temper ;  and  as  the  barbarians  who  served  under  the 
standard  of  the  empire  united  the  respective  advantages  of 
both  parties,  their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader, 
at  length  determined  the  event  of  the  day.  The  Romans  lost 
four  tribunes  and  two  hundred  and  forty -three  soldiers  in 
this  memorable  battle  of  Stitisburg,  so  glorious  to  the  Csesar" 
and  so  salutary  to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Gaul.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without  includ- 
ing those  who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine  or  transfixed  with 
darts  whilst  they  attempted  to  swim  across  the  river."  Chnod- 
omar  himself  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  three 
of  his  brave  companions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  fol- 
low in  life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chieftain.  Julian  re- 
ceived him  with  military  pomp  in  tlie  council  of  his  officers ; 
Bjud,  expressing  a  generous  pity  for  the  fallen  state,  dissembled 
his  inward  contempt  for  the  abject  humiliation  of  his  captive. 
Instead  of  exhibiting  the  vanquished  king  of  the  Alemanni  as 
a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  cities  of  Gaul,  he  respectfully  laid 

exposing  these  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  derision  of  the  whole  camp.  In 
the  next  campaign  these  troops  nobly  retrieved  their  honor.  Zosimus,  1.  ill.  [c.  3] 
p.  142. 

''^  Jalian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  279)  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Strasburg 
with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit :  kfiaxttrafiriv  ovk  dcXcb/Ci  loiaQ  koI  iig  vfidc 
A^iKiTo  Tf  ToiavTTi  ftdxn'  Zosimus  compares  it  with  the  victory  of  Alexander  over 
Darius ;  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  of  those  strokes  of  military  genius 
which  fix  the  attention  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a  single  day. 

^^  Ammianus,  xvi.  12.  Libanius  adds  2000  more  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
(Orat  x.  p.  274).  But  these  trifling  differences  disappear  before  the  60,000  bar- 
barians whom  Zosimus  has  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  his  hero  (1.  iii.  [c.  3]  p.  141). 
We  might  attribute  this  extravagant  number  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  if 
this  credulous  or  partial  historian  had  not  swelled  the  army  of  35,000  Alemanni  to 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  barbarians,  n-A^Ooc  airapov  pappdpuv.  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on  similar  oc- 
casions. 
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at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory. 
Chnodomar  experienced  an  honorable  treatment ;  but  the  im- 
patient barbarian  could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his  con- 
finement, and  his  exile." 

After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Alemanni  from  the  provinces 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Franks, 
Julian  Bttb-  ^^^  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean,  on  the  confines 
pJaSSf  of  Graul  and  Germany ;  and  who,  from  their  num- 
A.1KBSS.  lyers^  and  still  more  from  their  intrepid  valor,  had 
ever  been  esteemed  the  most  formidable  of  the  barbarians." 
Although  they  were  strongly  actuated  by  the  allurements  of 
rapine,  they  professed  a  disinterested  love  of  war,  which  they 
considered  as  the  supreme  honor  and  felicity  of  human  nature ; 
and  their  minds  and  bodies  were  so  completely  hardened  by 
perpetual  action  that,  according  to  the  lively  expression,  of  an 
orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were  as  pleasant  to  them  as  the 
flowers  of  spring.  In  the  month  of  December  which  follow- 
ed the  battle  of  Strasburg,  Julian  attacked  a  body  of  six  hun- 
dred Franks  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  two  castles  on 
the  Meuse.**  In  the  midst  of  that  severe  season  they  sustain- 
ed with  inflexible  constancy  a  siege  of  fifty-four  days,  till  at 
length,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  satisfied  that  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy  in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river  left  them  no 
hopes  of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for  the  first  time,  to 
dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which  commanded  them  to  con- 
quer or  to  die.  The  Caesar  immediately  sent  his  captives  to 
the  court  of  Constantius,  who,  accepting  them  as  a  valuable 
present,**  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  so  many  heroes 

^'  Aminianas,  xvi.  12.    Libanius,  Oral.  x.  p.  276. 

^*  Libanins  (Orat  iii.  p.  137)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
Franks. 

"•  Ammianns,  xvii.  2.  Libanins,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  orator,  by  misap- 
prehending a  passage  of  Jalian,  has  been  induced  to  represent  the  Franks  as  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  men ;  and,  as  his  head  was  always  full  of  the  Feloponnesian 
war,  he  compares  them  to  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  besieged  and  taken  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria. 

"  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  According  to 
the  expression  of  Libanius,  the  emperor  Siopa  itvofiaZit  which  La  Bletterie  under- 
stands (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  118}  as  an  honest  confession,  and  Valesins  (ad  Ammian. 
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to  the  choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards.  The  obstinate 
resistance  of  this  handful  of  Franks  apprised  Julian  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  for  the  ensuing 
spring  against  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  dili- 
gence surprised  and  astonished  the  active  barbarians.  Order- 
ing his  soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  biscuit  for  twenty 
days,  he  suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near  Tongres,  while  the 
enemy  still  supposed  him  in  his  winter-quarters  of  Paris,  ex- 
pecting the  slow  arrival  of  his  convoys  from  Aquitaine.  With- 
out allowing  the  Franks  to  unite  or  to  deliberate,  he  skilfully 
spread  his  legions  from  Cologne  to  the  ocean ;  and,  by  the  ter- 
ror as  well  as  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  soon  reduced  the  sup- 
pliant tribes  to  implore  the  clemency  and  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  their  conqueror.  The  Chamavians  submissively  re- 
tired to  their  former  habitations  beyond  the  Khine ;  but  the 
Salians  were  pernaitted  to  possess  their  new  establishment  of 
Toxandria  as  the  subjects  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire."" The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths ;  and  perpetu- 
al inspectors  were  appointed  to  reside  among  the  Franks,  with 
the  authority  of  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  the  condi- 
tions. An  incident  is  related,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  and 
by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  character  of  Julian,  who  ingen- 
iously contrived  both  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  trag- 
edy. When  the  Chamavians  sued  for  peace,  he  required  the 
son  of  their  king  as  the  only  hostage  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  tears  and  groans,  declared 

XYii.  2)  as  a  mean  evasion,  of  the  truth.  Dom  Boaqaet  (Historiens  de  France, 
tom.  i.  p.  733),  by  substituting  another  word,  Mfiiotj  would  suppress  both  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

"  Ammian.  xvii.  8 ;  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  4  seq.]  p.  146-150  (his  narrative  is  dark- 
ened by  a  mixture  of  fable) ;  and  Julian,  ad  S.  F.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280.  His  expres- 
sion, vTridi^dfiTiv  fikv  fiolpav  tov  SoXiW  e9vovc»  XofiafiovQ  Bi  c^tjXava.  This  dif- 
ference of  treatment  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Salian  Franks  were  permitted 
to  retain  the  settlements  in  Toxandria.* 


*■  A  newly  discovered  fragment  of  Funapius,  whom  Zosimus  probably  tmnscribed, 
illustrates  this  transaction :  **  Julian  commanded  the  Ilomans  to  abstain  from  all 
hostile  measures  against  the  Salians,  neither  to  waste  nor  ravage  their  own  country, 
for  he  called  every  country  their  own  which  was  surrendered  without  resistance  or 
toil  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors."  Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Collect,  ii.  256 ;  and 
Ennapius  in  Kicbuhr,  Byzant.  Hist.  p.  86. — M. 
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the  sad  perplexity  of  the  barbarians;  and  their  aged  chief 
lamented,  in  pathetic  language,  that  his  private  loss  was  now 
embittered  by  a  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the 
Chamavians  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the  royal 
captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  slain,  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  their  eyes ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy 
was  hushed  into  attention,  the  Ceesar  addressed  the  assembly 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Behold  the  son — the  prince — whom 
you  wept !  You  had  lost  him  by  your  fault.  God  and  the 
Romans  have  restored  him  to  you.  I  shall  still  preserve  and 
educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a  monument  of  my  own  virtue 
than  as  a  pledge  of  your  sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to 
violate  the  faith  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent,  but  on 
the  guilty  1"  The  barbarians  withdrew  from  his  presence 
impressed  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration." 

It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  from  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  He  aspired  to  em- 
Makes  three  nl^te  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of 
beyond^the  ^^^  cmpcrors,  after  whose  example  he  composed  his 
?.d.mEt,858»  ^^^  commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war.**  Caesar  has 
*®*  related  with  conscious  pride  the  manner  in  which 

he  twice  passed  the  Rhine.  Julian  could  boast  that,  before  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  eagles 
beyond  that  great  river  in  three  successful  expeditions."  The 
consternation  of  the  Germans  after  the  battle  of  Strasburg  en- 

"*  This  interesting  story,  which  Zosimus  has  abridged,  is  related  by  Ennapius  (in 
Excerpt.  Legationum,  p.  15, 16, 17  [edit.  Paris ;  p.  11  seq.  edit.  Yen. ;  c.  i.  p.  41 
•eq.  edit.  Bonn])  with  aU  the  amplifications  of  Grecian  rhetoric ;  but  the  silence 
of  Libanios,  of  Ammianus,  and  of  Julian  himself  renders  the  truth  of  it  extremely 
suspicions. 

*•  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julinn,  clearly  insinuates  (Orat.  iv.  p.  178)  that  his  hero 
had  composed  the  history  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  But  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  [c.  2]  p. 
140)  seems  to  have  derived  his  informntion  only  from  the  Orations  (Xoyoi)  and  the 
Epistles  of  Julian,  l^e  discourse  which  is  addressed  to  the  Athenians  contains  an 
accurate  though  general  account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 

**  See  Ammian.  xvii.  1, 10,  xviii.  2;  and  Zosim.  1.  iii.  p.  144.  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q. 
Athen.  p.  280. 
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coTiraged  him  to  the  first  attempt ;  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
troops  soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a  leader 
who  shared  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which  he  imposed  on  the 
meanest  of  the  soldiers.  The  villages  on  either  side  of  the 
Main,  which  were  plentifully  stored  with  com  and  cattle,  felt 
the  ravages  of  an  invading  army.  The  principal  houses,  con- 
structed with  some  imitation  of  Eoman  elegance,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  flames ;  and  the  Csesar  boldly  advanced  about 
ten  miles,  till  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  impen- 
etrable forest,  undermined  by  subterraneous  passages,  which 
threatened  with  secret  snares  and  ambush  every  step  of  the 
assailant.  The  ground  was  already  covered  with  snow ;  and 
Julian,  after  repairing  an  ancient  castle  which  had  been  erect- 
ed by  Trajan,  granted  a  truce  of  ten  months  to  the  submissive 
barbarians.  At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Julian  undertook 
a  second  expedition  beyond  the  Ehine,  to  humble  the  pride  of 
Surmar  and  Hortaire,  two  of  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Strasburg.  They  promised 
to  restore  all  the  Eoman  captives  who  yet  remained  alive ;  and 
as  the  CfiBsar  had  procured  an  exact  account  from  the  cities 
and  villages  of  Gaul  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  lost,  he 
detected  every  attempt  to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of  readi- 
ness and  accuracy  which  almost  established  the  belief  of  his 
supernatural  knowledge.  His  third  expedition  was  still  more 
splendid  and  important  than  the  two  former.  The  Germans 
had  collected  their  military  powers,  and  moved  along  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  river  with  a  design  of  destroying  the  bridge 
and  of  preventing  tlie  passage  of  the  Romans.  But  this  judi- 
cious plan  of  defence  was  disconcerted  by  a  skilful  diversion. 
Three  hundred  light-armed  and  active  soldiers  were  detached 
in  forty  small  boats,  to  fall  down  the  stream  in  silence,  and  to 
land  at  some  distance  from  the  posts  of  the  enemy.  They  ex- 
ecuted their  orders  with  so  much  boldness  and  celerity  that 
they  had  almost  surprised  the  barbarian  chiefs,  who  returned 
in  the  fearless  confidence  of  intoxication  from  one  of  their 
nocturnal  festivals.  Without  repeating  the  uniform  and  dis- 
gusting tale  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  Julian  dictated  his  own  conditions  of  peace  to  six 
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of  the  haughtiest  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  three  of  whom  were 
permitted  to  view  the  severe  discipline  and  martial  pomp  of  a 
Roman  camp.  Followed  by  twenty  thousand  captives,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  chains  of  the  barbarians,  the  CsBsar 
repassed  the  Bhine,  after  terminating  a  war  the  success  of 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic 
and  Cimbric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valor  and  conduct  of  Julian  had  secured  an 
interval  of  peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial 
Restores  the  *^  ^^^  humaue  and  philosophic  temper.  The  cities 
cities  of  Gaul,  ^f  Q^^j}^  which  had  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  he  diligently  repaired;  and  seven  important  posts, 
between  Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  are  particularly 
mentioned  as  having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  order  of 
Julian."  The  vanquished  Germans  had  submitted  to  the  just 
but  humiliating  condition  of  preparing  and  conveying  the  nec- 
essary materials.  The  active  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  which  he  had  dif- 
fused among  the  troops  that  the  auxiliaries  themselves,  waiv- 
ing their  exemption  from  any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended  in 
the  most  servile  labors  with  the  diligence  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers. It  was  incumbent  on  the  Ceesar  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
sistence as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the 
garrisons.  The  desertion  of  the  former  and  the  mutiny  of  the 
latter  must  have  been  the  fatal  and  inevitable  consequences  of 
famine.  The  tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  calamities  of  war ;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of 
the  Continent  were  supplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the 
plenty  of  the  adjacent  island.  Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed 
in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes,  made  several  voyages  to  the 

"*  Ammian.  xTiii.  2.  Libantus,  Orat.  x.  p.  279,  280.  Of  these  seven  posts,  four 
are  at  present  towns  of  some  consequence — Bingen,  Andemach,  Bonn,  and  Nuyss. 
The  other  three — Tricesimse,  Qoadriburgium,  and  Castra  Herculis,  or  Heraclea — 
no  longer  subsist ;  but  there  is  room  to  believe  that  on  the  ground  of  Qnadribur- 
gium  the  Dutch  have  constructed  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name  so  offensive  to  the 
fastidious  delicacy  of  Boilean.  See  D*Auville,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Graule,  p.  183 ; 
Boilean,  ^pitre  iv.  and  the  notes.* 


*  Heraclea,  perhaps  Erkelens  in  the  district  of  Juliers.    St.  Martin,  ii.  811.— M. 
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coast  of  Britain ;  and,  returning  from  thence  laden  with  corn, 
sailed  up  the  Khine,  and  distributed  their  cargoes  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  and  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  river.'^  The 
arms  of  Julian  had  restored  a  free  and  secure  navigation,  which 
Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  his  dig- 
nity and  of  a  tributary  present  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  sil- 
ver. The  emperor  parsimoniously  refused  to  his  soldiers  the 
sums  which  he  granted  with  a  lavish  and  trembling  hand  to 
the  barbarians.  The  dexterity  as  well  as  the  firmness  of  Ju- 
lian was  put  to  a  severe  trial  when  he  took  the  field  with  a 
discontented  army,  which  had  already  served  two  campaigns 
without  receiving  any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  dona- 
tive." 

A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  subjects 
was  the  ruling  principle  which  directed,  or  seemed  to  direct, 
^._,,  .  .      til©  administration  of  Julian."'    He  devoted  the  iei- 

CItII  admin-  -  ,  .        .  i         /«  /.    .    .1 

istrniion  of  surc  01  his  wintcr-quartcrs  to  the  omces  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  affected  to  assume  with  more  pleasure 
the  character  of  a  magistrate  than  that  of  a  generaL  Before 
he  took  the  field  he  devolved  on  the  provincial  governors  most 
of  the  public  and  private  causes  which  had  been  referred  to 
his  tribunal ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully  revised  their  pro- 
ceedings, mitigated  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  pronounced  a  sec- 
ond judgment  on  the  judges  themselves.  Superior  to  the  last 
temptation  of  virtuous  minds,  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate 
zeal  for  justice,  he  restrained,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  the 
warmth  of  an  advocate  who  prosecuted,  for  extortion,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Narbonnese  province.  "  Who  will  ever  be  found 
guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehement  Delphidius, "  if  it  be  enough 

"'  We  may  credit  Julian  himself,  Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athenienscm,  p.  279  seq., 
who  gives  a  veiy  particular  account  of  the  transaction.  Zosimns  adds  two  hun- 
dred vessels  more,  1.  iii.  [c.  5]  p.  145.  If  we  computed  the  six  hundred  corn-ships 
of  Julian  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting  120,000  quar- 
ters (see  Arbuthnot's  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  287) ;  and  the  country  which  could 
bear  so  large  an  exportation  must  already  have  attained  an  improved  state  of  agri- 
culture. 

*"  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before  the  second  pas- 
sage  of  the  Rhino.     Ammian.  xvii.  0. 

"•  Ammian.  xvL  5,  xviii.  1.    Mamertinus  in  Panegjr.  Vet.  xi,  4, 
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to  deny?"  "And  who,"  replied  Julian,  "will  ever  be  inno- 
cent if  it  is  suflScient  to  aflBrra  ?"  In  the  general  administra- 
tion of  peace  and  war,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  is  com- 
monly the  same  as  that  of  his  people ;  but  Constantius  would 
have  thought  himself  deeply  injured  if  the  virtues  of  Julian 
had  defrauded  him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  extort- 
ed from  an  oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  The  prince, 
who  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might  some- 
times presume  to  correct  the  rapacious  insolence  of  the  infe- 
rior agents,  to  expose  their  corrupt  arts,  and  to  introduce  an 
equal  and  easier  mode  of  collection.  But  the  management  of 
the  finances  was  more  safely  intrusted  to  Florentius,  Prsetori- 
an  Prsefect  of  Gaul,  an  eflfeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse ;  and  the  haughty  minister  complained  of  the  most  de- 
cent and  gentle  opposition,  while  Julian  himself  was  rather  in- 
clined to  censure  the  weakness  of  his  own  behavior.  The  Cae- 
sar had  rejected  with  abhorrence  a  mandate  for  the  levy  of  an 
extraordinary  tax,  a  new  superindiction  which  the  prsefect  had 
offered  for  his  signature ;  and  the  faithful  picture  of  the  pub- 
lic misery,  by  which  he  had  been  obh'ged  to  justify  his  refusal, 
offended  the  court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ure 6i  reading  the  sentiments  of  Julian  as  he  expresses  them 
with  warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  After  stating  his  own  conduct,  he  proceeds  in 
the  following  terms :  "  Was  it  possible  for  the  disciple  of  Pla- 
to and  Aristotle  to  act  otherwise  than  I  have  done  ?  Could  I 
abandon  the  unhappy  subjects  intrusted  to  my  care  t  Was  I 
not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated  injuries  of 
these  unfeeling  robbers  i  A  tribune  who  deserts  his  post  is 
punished  with  death  and  deprived  of  the  honora  of  burial. 
With  what  justice  conld  I  pronounce  his  sentence  if,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  I  myself  neglected  a  duty  far  more  sacred  and 
far  more  important  ?  God  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  post ; 
his  providence  will  guard  and  support  me.  Should  I  be  con- 
demned to  suffer,  I  shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testimony 
of  a  pure  and  upright  conscience.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I 
still  possessed  a  counsellor  like  Sallust  1  If  they  think  proper 
to  send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  submit  without  reluctance,  and 
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had  much  rather  improve  the  short  opportunity  of  doing  good 
than  enjoy  a  long  and  lasting  impunity  of  evil."  "  The  pre- 
carious and  dependent  situation  of  Julian  displayed  his  virtues 
and  concealed  his  defects.  The  young  hero  who  supported  in 
Gaul  the  throne  of  Oonstantius  was  not  permitted  to  reform 
the  vices  of  the  government ;  but  he  had  courage  to  alleviate 
or  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  people.  Unless  he  had  been  able 
to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce  the 
arts  of  industry  and  refinement  among  their  savage  enemies, 
he  could  not  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of  securing  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  either  by  the  peace  or  conquest  of  Germany. 
Yet  the  victories  of  Julian  suspended  for  a  short  time  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Western 
empire. 

His  salutary  influence  restored  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord,  barbarian 
Description  war,  and  domestic  tyranny ;  and  the  spirit  of  indus- 
of  PariB.  |.j.y  ^g^  revived  with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment.  Ag- 
riculture, manufactures,  and  commerce  again  flourished  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  the  curim,  or  civil  corporations, 
were  again  filled  with  useful  and  respectable  members.  The 
youth  were  no  longer  apprehensive  of  marriage,  and  married 
persons  were  no  longer  apprehensive  of  posterity ;  the  public 
and  private  festivals  were  celebrated  with  customary  pomp ; 
and  the  frequent  and  secure  intercourse  of  the  provinces  dis- 
played the  image  of  national  prosperity."  A  mind  like  that 
of  Julian  must  have  felt  the  general  happiness  of  which  he 
was  the  author ;  but  he  viewed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  and 
complacency  the  city  of  Paris,  the  seat  of  his  winter  residence, 
and  the  object  even  of  his  partial  affection."    That  splendid 

**  Ammian.  xvii.  3.  Julian.  Epistol.  xvii.  edit  Spanheim.  Such  a  conduct  al- 
most justifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.  '  *  Ita  illi  anni  spatia  divisa  sunt,  ut  aut 
BarbaixM  domitet,  aut  civibns  jura  restituat ;  perpetuum  professus,  aut  contra  hos- 
tem,  aut  contra  vitia,  certamen." 

'^  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  38,  in  Fabricius  Bibliothec.  Griec. 
torn.  vii.  p.  263,  264. 

•■  See  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  840,  841.  The  primitive  state  of  Paris  is  illus- 
trated by  Henry  Valesius  (nd  Ammian.  xx.  4),  his  brother  Hadrian  Valesins,  or 
De  Valois,  and  M.  d'Anville  (in  their  respective  Notttias  of  ancient  Gaul),  the 
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capital,  which  now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on  either  side 
of  the  Seine,  was  originally  confined  to  the  small  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a  sup- 
ply of  pure  and  salubrious  water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  and  the  town  was  accessible  only  by  two  wooden 
bridges.  A  forest  overspread  the  northern  side  of  the  Seine ; 
but  on  the  south,  the  ground  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
University  was  insensibly  covered  with  houses  and  adorned 
with  a  palace  and  amphitheatre,  baths,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  Field 
of  Mars  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  severity 
of  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean ; 
and,  with  some  precautions  which  experience  had  taught,  the 
vine  and  fig-tree  were  successfully  cultivated.  But  in  remark- 
able winters  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen  ;  and  the  huge  pieces 
of  it^e  that  floated  down  the  stream  might  be  compared  by  an 
Asiatic  to  the  blocks  of  white  marble  which  were  extracted 
from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The  licentiousness  and  corrupt 
tion  of  Antioch  recalled  to  the  memory  of  Julian  the  severe 
and  simple  manners  of  his  beloved  Lutetia,*'  where  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre  were  unknown  or  despised.  He  indig- 
nantly contrasted  the  effeminate  Syrians  with  the  brave  and 
honest  simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost  forgave  the  intem- 
perance which  was  the  only  stain  of  the  Celtic  character."  If 
Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capital  of  France,  he  might  con- 
verse with  men  of  science  and  genius  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  of  instructing  a  disciple  of  the  Greeks ;  he  might  ex- 
cuse the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a  nation  whose  martial 
spirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the  indulgence  of  luxury ; 
and  he  must  applaud  the  perfection  of  that  inestimable  art 
which  softens  and  refines  and  embellishes  the  intercourse  of 
social  life. 

Abb^  de  Longaerue  (Description  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  12, 13),  and  M.  Bonamjr 
(in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  656-691). 

**  T^v  ^ikriv  AtvKiTiav. — Jnlian.  in  Misopogon.  p.  340.  Leucetia,  or  Lutetia, 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, assumed  the  territorial  appellation  of  Parisii, 

**  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  359,  860. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Motives,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.— Legal 
Establishment  and  Constitution  of  the  Christian  or  Catholic  Church. 

The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  raay  be  consider- 
ed as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic  revolutions  which 
excite  the  most  lively  curiosity  and  afford  the  most  valuable 
instruction.  The  victories  and  the  civil  policy  of  Constantine 
no  longer  influence  the  state  of  Europe ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe  still  retains  the  impression  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  conversion  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  his  reign  are  still  connected,  by  an  in- 
dissoluble chain,  with  the  opinions,  the  passions,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  present  generation. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  may  be  examined 

with  impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference,  a 

difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very  unexpected 

convergiou  of  nature — that  of  ascertaining  the  real  and  precise  date 

of  the  convereion  of  Constantine.   The  eloquent  Lac- 

tantius,  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  seems  impatient* 

to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious  example  of  the  sovereign 

of  Gaul,  who,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign,  acknowledged 

and  adored  the  majesty  of  the  true  and  only  God.*    The  learn- 

'  The  date  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius  has  been  accurately  discuss- 
ed, difficulties  have  been  started,  solutions  proposed,  and  an  expedient  imagined 
of  two  original  editions — the  former  published  during  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  latter  under  that  of  Licinius.  See  Dufresnoy,  Friefat.  p.  v.  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Ecd^siast.  tom.  vi.  p.  465-470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  78- 
86.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  ahnost  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedicated  his  In- 
stitutions to  the  sovereign  of  Gaul  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Maximin,  and  even 
Licinius  persecuted  the  Christians ;  that  is,  between  the  years  806  and  311. 

'  Lactant.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1,  vii.  26.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manuscripts,  but  it  is  found  in  nineteen. 
If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  those  manuscripts,  one  of  900  years  old,  in  the 
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ed  Eusebius  has  ascribed  the  faith  of  Constantine  to  the  mi- 
raculous sign  which  was  displayed  in  the  heavens  whilst  he 
A.D  812.         meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expedition.' 

The  historian  Zosimus  maliciously  asserts  that  the 
emperor  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldest  son 
A  D  826         before  he  publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  and 

of  his  ancestor.*  The  perplexity  produced  by  these 
discordant  authorities  is  derived  from  the  behavior  of  Con- 
stantine  himself.    According  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical 

language,  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was 

unworthy  of  that  name  till  the  moment  of  his  death ; 
since  it  was  only  during  his  last  illness  that  he  received,  as  a 
catechumen,  the  imposition  of  hands,'  and  was  aftei-wards  ad- 
mitted, by  the  initiatory  rites  of  baptism,  into  the  number  of 
the  faithful.'  The  Christianity  of  Constantine  must  be  al- 
lowed in  a  much  more  vague  and  qualified  sense;  and  the 
nicest  accuracy  is  required  in  tracing  the  slow  and  almost  im- 
perceptible gradations  by  which  the  monarch  declared  himself 
the  protector,  and  at  length  the  proselyte,  of  the  Church.     It 

King  of  France*s  library,  mny  be  alleged  in  its  favor;  ^ut  the  passage  is  omitted 
in  the  correct  mannscript  of  Bologna,  which  the  F.  de  Montfaacon  ascribes  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  (Diarium  Italic,  p.  409).  The  taste  of  most  of  the  edi- 
tors (except  Isieus,  see  Lactant.  edit.  Dafresnoy,  tom.  i.  p.  596)  has  felt  the  genu- 
ine style  of  Lactantius. 
■  Enseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  27-32. 

*  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  29]  p.  104. 

*  That  rite  was  always  used  in  making  a  catechumen  (see  Bingham's  Antiquities, 
I.  X.  c.  i.  p.  419  ;  Dom  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  i.  p.  62),  and  Constan- 
tine received  it  for  the^r^^  time  (Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  61)  immediately 
before  his  baptism  and  death.  From  the  connection  of  these  two  facts,  Yalesius 
(ad  loc.  Euseb.)  has  drawn  the  conclusion  which  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  Tille- 
mont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  628)  and  opposed  with  feeble  arguments 
by  Mosheim  (p.  968). 

'  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The  legend  of  Constantine's  bap- 
tism at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  invented  in  the  eighth  century, 
as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such  has  been  the  gradual  progress  of  knowl- 
edge that  a  story  of  which  Cardinal  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclesiast.  a.d.  324,  No.  43- 
49)  declared  himself  the  unblushing^ advocate  is  now  feebly  supported,  even  within 
the  verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiqnitates  Christiance,  tom.  ii.  p.  232 — a  work 
published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1751,  by  Father  Mamachi, 
a  learned  Dominican. 
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was  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate  the  habits  and  prejudices  of 
his  education,  to  acknowledge  the  divine  power  of  Christ,  and 
to  understand  that  the  truth  of  his  revelation  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  obstacles  which  he  had 
probably  experienced  in  his  own  mind  instructed  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution  in  the  momentous  change  of  a  national  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  insensibly  discovered  his  new  opinions,  as  far 
as  he  could  enforce  them  with  safety  and  with  effect.  During 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the  stream  of  Christianity  flowed 
with  a  gentle  though  accelerated  motion ;  but  its  general  di- 
rection was  sometimes  checked,  and  sometimes  diverted,  by 
the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  by  the  prudence, 
or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch.  IIis  ministers 
were  permitted  to  signify  the  intentions  of  their  master  in  the 
various  language  which  was  best  adapted  to  their  respective 
principles ;'  and  he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
his  subjects  by  publishing  in  the  same  year  two  edicts,  the 
first  of  which  enjoined  the  solemn  observance  of  Sunday,"  and 
the  second  directed  the  regular  consultation  of  the  Aruspices.* 
While  this  important  revolution  yet  remained  in  suspense,  the 
Christians  and  the  pagans  watched  the  conduct  of  their  sov- 
ereign with  the  same  anxiety,  but  with  very  opposite  senti- 
ments. The  former  were  prompted  by  every  motive  of  zeal 
as  well  as  vanity  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of  his  favor  and  the 
evidences  of  his  faith.  The  latter,  till  their  just  apprehen- 
sions were  changed  into  despair  and  resentment,  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  world  and  from  themselves  that  the  gods  of 


^  The  quiestor,  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theodosiaii  Code, 
makes  his  master  say  with  indifference,  '^hominibus  sapra  dicta  religionis"  (1.  xvi. 
tit.  ii.  leg.  1).  The  minister  of  ecclesiastical  aflairs  was  allowed  a  more  devout  and 
respectful  style,  r^c  ivOitrfiov  Kai  aynordrric  KaffoXiKijc  ^prjffKeiac ;  the  legal,  most 
holy,  and  Catholic  worship.    See  Enseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  6. 

'  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ii.  tit.  viii.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iii.  tit.  xU.  leg.  8.  Con- 
stantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dies  solisy  a  name  which  could  not  offend.the  ears 
of  his  pagan  subjects. 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  1 .  Godefroy,  in  the  character  of  a  commen- 
tator, endeavors  (tom.  vi.  p.  257)  to  excuse  Constantine ;  but  the  more  zealous 
Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  321,  No.  18)  censures  his  profane  conduct  with  truth 
and  asperity. 
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Eome  could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the  number  of 
their  votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices  have  en- 
gaged the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  connect  the  public 
profession  of  Christianity  with  the  most  glorious  or  the  most 
ignominious  era  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Whatever  symptoms  of  Christian  piety  might  transpire  in 
the  discourses  or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he 
Hi8  pagan  ^^  ^^^  foTtj  ycars  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the 
BoperBntion.  established  religion ;"  and  the  same  conduct  which 
in  the  court  of  Nicomedia  might  be  imputed  to  his  fear  could 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  inclination  or  policy  of  the  sovereign 
of  QvLuh  His  liberality  restored  and  enriched  the  temples  of 
the  gods ;  the  medals  which  issued  from  his  imperial  mint  are 
impressed  with  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
of  Mars  and  Hercules ;  and  his  filial  piety  increased  the  coun- 
cil of  Olympus  by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of  his  father  Constan- 
tius."  But  the  devotion  of  Constantine  was  more  peculiarly 
directed  to  the  genius  of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  represented  with 
the  symbols  of  the  God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The  unerr- 
ing shafts  of  that  deity,  the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel 
wreath,  immortal  beauty,  and  elegant  accomplishments  seem 
to  point  him  out  as  the  patron  of  a  young  hero.  The  altars 
of  Apollo  were  crowned  with  the  votive  offerings  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  the  credulous  multitude  were  taught  to  believe  that 
the  emperor  was  permitted  to  behold  with  mortal  eyes  the 
visible  majesty  of  their  tutelar  deity ;  and  that,  either  waking 
or  in  a  vision,  he  was  blessed  with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a 
long  and  victorious  reign.    The  Sun  was  universally  celebrated 

'^  Theodoret  (L  i.  c.  18)  seems  to  insinaate  that  Helena  gaTe  her  son  a  Christian 
education ;  but  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  superior  authority  of  Eusebius  (in 
Yit.  Constant.  ].  ill.  c.  47),  that  she  herself  was  indebted  to  Constantine  for  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity. 

"  See  the  medals  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  Bandnri.  As  few  cities  had 
retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medals  of  that  age  issued  from  the 
mint  under  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  authority.* 


*  Eckhel,  Doctrin.  Num.  yoI.  viiL — M. 
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as  the  invincible  guide  and  protector  of  Constantine ;  and  the 
pagans  might  reasonably  expect  that  the  insulted  god  would 
pursue  with  unrelenting  vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrate- 
ful favorite." 

As  long  as  Constantine  exercised  a  limited  sovereignty  over 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Christian  subjects  were  protected 
Heprotecta  ^J  ^^^  authority,  ftud  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a 
S*<£ai!*^^°*  prince  who  wisely  left  to  the  gods  the  care  of  vin- 
A.D.  806-812.  (jicating  their  own  h6nor.  If  we  may  credit  the 
assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had  been  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties  which  were  inflicted  by  the 
hands  of  Roman  soldiers  on  those  citizens  whose  religion 
was  their  only  crime."  In  the  East  and  in  the  West  he  had 
seen  the  different  effects  of  severity  and  indulgence ;  and,  as 
the  former  was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  example  of 
Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was  recommended 
to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  father. 
The  son  of  Constantius  immediately  suspended  or  repealed 
the  edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had  already  professed 
themselves  members  of  the  Church.  They  were  soon  encour- 
aged to  depend  on  the  favor  as  well  as  on  the  justice  of  their 
sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  God  of  the  Christians." 

About  five  months  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  emperor 
Edict  of  made  a  solemn  and  authentic  declaration  of  his  sen- 
i!llf8i3.  timents  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  which  re- 
^^^^-  stored  peace  to  the  Catholic  Church.    In  the  person- 

"  The  panegyric  of  Eumenins  (vii.  [vi.]  inter  Panejcyr.  Vet.),  which  was  pro- 
noanced  a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with  the  roost  nnexception- 
able  evidence  of  the  pagan  superstition  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  particular  ven- 
eration for  ApoUo,  or  the  Sun,  to  which  Julian  alludes  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228,  avoXiiinav 
(Tc).     See  Commetitaire  de  Spanheim  sur  les  C^sars,  p.  817. 

*'  Constantin.  Orat  ad  Sanctos,  c.  25.  But  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  the 
Greek  translator  has  improved  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original ;  and  the  aged  em- 
peror might  recollect  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence 
than  he  had  actually  felt  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  paganism. 

"  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  viii.  13, 1.  ix.  9 ;  and  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  i.  c.  16,  17. 
Lactant.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1.     Ciecilius  de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  25. 
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al  interview  of  the  two  Western  princes,  Constantine,  by  the  as- 
cendant of  genius  and  power,  obtained  the  ready  concurrence 
of  his  colleague,  Licinius ;  the  union  of  their  names  and  au- 
thority disarmed  the  fury  of  Maximin ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  East,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  received  as  a 
general  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  world." 

The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  restitution  of 
all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the  Christians  had 
been  so  unjustly  deprived.  It  was  enacted  that  the  places  of 
worship  and  public  lands  which  had  been  confiscated  should 
be  restored  to  the  Church,  without  dispute,  without  delay,  and 
without  expense ;  and  this  severe  injunction  was  accompanied 
with  a  gracious  promise  that  if  any  of  the  purchasers  had  paid 
a  fair  and  adequate  price,  they  should  be  indemnified  from  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  salutary  regulations  which  guard  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  faithful  are  framed  on  the  principles 
of  enlarged  and  equal  toleration ;  and  such  an  equality  must 
have  been  interpreted  by  a  recent  sect  as  an  advantageous 
and  honorable  distinction.  The  two  emperors  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  they  have  granted  a  free  and  absolute  power  to  the 
Christians,  and  to  all  others,  of  following  the  religion  which 
each  individual  thinks  proper  to  prefer,  to  which  he  has  ad- 
dicted his  mind,  and  which  he  may  deem  the  best  adapted  to 
his  own  use.  Tliey  carefully  explain  every  ambiguous  word, 
remove  every  exception,  and  exact  from  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true  and  simple  meaning 
of  an  edict  which  was  designed  to  establish  and  secure,  with- 
out any  limitation,  the  claims  of  religious  liberty.  They  con- 
descend to  assign  two  weighty  reasons  which  have  induced 
them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration — the  humane  intention 
of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  people,  and  the 
pious  hope  that  by  such  a  conduct  they  shall  appease  and  pro- 
pitiate tfie  Deity ^  whose  seat  is  in  heaven.  They  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  many  signal  proofs  which  they  have  received 


"  Cfficilius  (de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  48)  has  preseiTcd  the  Latin  oiiginal ;  and 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  5)  has  given  a  Greek  translation  of  this  perpetual 
edict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional  regulations. 

II.— 28 
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of  the  divine  favor ;  and  they  trust  that  the  same  Providence 
will  forever  continue  to  protect  the  prosperity  of  the  prince  and 
people.  From  these  vague  and  indefinite  expressions  of  piety 
three  suppositions  may  be  deduced,  of  a  different,  but  not  of 
an  incompatible  nature.  The  mind  of  Constantine  might  fluct- 
uate between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  religion.  According 
to  the  loose  and  complying  notions  of  polytheism,  he  might 
acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  one  of  the  many 
deities  who  compose  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he 
might  embrace  the  philosophic  and  pleasing  idea  that,  not- 
withstanding the  variety  of  names,  of  rites,  and  of  opinions, 
all  the  sects  and  all  the  nations  of  mankind  are  united  in  the 
worship  of  the  common  Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe." 
But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced 
by  views  of  temporal  advantage  than  by  considerations  of  ab- 
use and  stract  and  speculative  truth.  The  partial  and  in- 
SJ!?cJr?/tiaii  creasing  favor  of  Constantine  may  naturally  be  re- 
moraiity.  ferrcd  to  the  esteem  which  he  entertained  for  the 
moral  character  of  the  Christians,  and  to  a  persuasion  that  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  would  inculcate  the  practice  of  pri- 
vate and  public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude  an  absolute  mon- 
arch may  assume  in  his  own  conduct,  whatever  indulgence  he 
may  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  interest 
that  all  his  subjects  should  respect  the  natural  and  civil  obli- 
gations of  society.  But  the  operation  of  the  wisest  laws  is 
imperfect  and  precarious.  They  seldom  inspire  virtue,  they 
cannot  always  restrain  vice.  Their  power  is  insuflBcient  to  pro- 
hibit all  that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they  always  punish  the 
actions  which  they  prohibit.  The  legislators  of  antiquity  had 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  education  and  of  opin- 
ion.    But  every  principle  which  had  once  maintained  the  vig- 

'°  A  panegyric  of  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months  after  the  edict 
of  Mikin  (see  Gothofred.  Chronolog.  Legum,  p.  7 ;  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  £m- 
pereurs,  toxn.  iv.  p.  246),  uses  the  following  remarkable  expression :  '^Snmme  re- 
rum  sator,  cnjns  tot  nomina  sunt,  quot  linguas  gentium  esse  volnisti,  quem  enim 
te  ipse  dici  velis,  scire  non  possumus"  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  [viii.]  26).  In  explain- 
ing Constantine*s  progress  in  the  faith,  Mosheim  (p.  971,  etc.)  is  ingenious,  subtle, 
prolix. 
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or  and  purity  of  Borne  and  Sparta  was  long  since  extinguished 
in  a  declining  and  despotic  empire.  Philosophy  still  exercised 
her  temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind,  but  the  cause  of 
virtue  derived  very  feeble  support  from  the  influence  of  the 
pagan  superstition.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances 
a  prudent  magistrate  might  observe  with  pleasure  the  progress 
of  a  I'feligion  which  diffused  among  the  people  a  pure,  benevo- 
lent, and  universal  system  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty 
and  every  condition  of  life,  recommended  as  the  will  and  rea- 
son of  the  snpreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of 
etenial  rewards  or  punishments.  The  experience  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  could  not  inform  the  world  how  far  the 
system  of  national  manners  might  be  reformed  and  improved 
by  the  precepts  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  Constantine  might 
listen  with  some  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  rea- 
sonable, assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent  apologist 
seemed  firmly  to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to  promise,  that 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  would  restore  the  innocence 
and  felicity  of  the  primitive  age ;  thxit  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  would  extinguish  war  and  dissension  among  those  who 
mutually  considered  themselves  as  the  children  of  a  common 
parent ;  that  every  impure  desire,  every  angry  or  selfish  pas- 
sion, would  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  thoit  the  magistrates  might  sheathe  the  sword  of  justice 
among  a  people  who  would  be  universally  actuated  by  the 
sentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  moderation,  of 
harmony  and  universal  love." 

The  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  bows  under 
the  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must  have  ap- 
Theory  and  peared  iu  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch  the  most 
paSsw^oiK)-  conspicuous  and  useful  of  the  evangelic  yirtues." 
dienoe.  rpj^^  primitive  Christians  derived  the  institution  of 

civil  goveniment,  not  from  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  from 

''  See  the  elegant  description  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institat.  t.  S),  who  u  mach 
more  perspicuous  and  positive  than  becomes  a  discreet  prophet. 

^  The  political  system  of  the  Christians  is  explained  by  Grotias,  de  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads,  1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  exile,  but  the  mildness  of 
his  temper  inclined  him  to  support  the  established  powers. 
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the  decrees  of  Heaven.  The  reigning  emperor,  though  he  had 
usurped  the  sceptre  by  treason  and  murder,  immediately  as- 
sumed the  sacred  chamcter  of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  To 
the  Deity  alone  he  was  accountable  for  the  abuse  of  his  pow- 
er; and  his  subjects  were  indissolubly  bound  by  their  oath  of 
fidelity  to  a  tyrant  who  had  violated  every  law  of  nature  and 
society.  The  humble  Christians  were  sent  into  the  woYld  as 
sheep  among  wolves ;  and  since  they  were  not  permitted  to 
employ  force  even  in  the  defence  of  their  religion,  they  should 
be  still  more  criminal  if  they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-creatures  in  disputing  the  vain  privileges  or 
the  sordid  possessions  of  this  transitory  life.  Faithful  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostle  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached 
the  duty  of  unconditional  submission,  the  Christians  of  the 
three  first  centuries  preserved  their  conscience  pure  and  inno- 
cent of  the  guilt  of  secret  conspiracy  or  open  rebellion.  While 
they  experienced  the  rigor  of  persecution,  they  were  never 
provoked  either  to  meet  their  tyrants  in  the  field  or  indig- 
nantly to  withdraw  themselves  into  some  remote  and  seques- 
tered comer  of  the  globe."  The  Protestants  of  Fmnce,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  asserted  with  such  inti'epid 
courage  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  have  been  insulted 
by  the  invidious  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the  prim- 
itive and  of  the  reformed  Christians."  Perhaps,  instead  of 
censure,  some  applause  may  be  due  to  the  superior  sense  and 
spirit  of  our  ancestors,  who  had  convinced  themselves  that  re- 
ligion cannot  abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature." 


**  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  32,  34,  35,  36.  Tnmen  nunqiinm  Albiniani,  nee  Nigri- 
ani  vel  Cassiani  inveniri  potuerunt  Christiani. — Ad  Scapulam,  c.  2.  If  this  as- 
sertion be  strictly  trae,  it  excludes  the  Christians  of  that  age  from  all  civil  and 
military  employments,  which  would  have  compelled  them  to  take  an  active  part  iu 
the  service  of  their  respective  governors.     See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

**  See  the  artful  Bossuet  (Hist,  des  Variations  des  %lises  Protestnntes,  tom. 
iii.  p.  210-258),  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (tom.  ii.  p.  620).  I  name  Bayle,  for  he 
was  certainly  the  author  of  the  Avis  aux  Rdfugies ;  consult  the  Dictionnaire  Cri- 
tique de  Chauffepi^,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  1 45. 

'*  Buchanan  is  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  reformers  who 
justified  the  theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dialogus  de  Jure  Regni  apnd  Scotos, 
tom.  ii.  p.  28,  30,  edit.  fol.  Rnddtmnn. 
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Perhaps  the  patience  of  the  primitive  Church  may  be  ascribed 
to  its  weakness  as  well  as  to  its  virtue.  A  sect  of  unwarlike 
plebeians,  without  leaders,  without  arms,  without  fortifications, 
must  have  encountered  inevitable  destruction  in  a  rash  and 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman  legions.  But 
the  Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of  Diocletian 
or  solicited  the  favor  of  Coristantine,  could  allege,  with  truth 
and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience, and  that,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  their  con- 
duct had  always  been  conformable  to  their  principles.  They 
might  add  tha^  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be  es- 
tablished on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis  if  all  their  subjects, 
embracing  the  Christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to  sufEer  and 
to  obey. 

In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants  are 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to 

chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred  his- 
of  coMtan-     tory  affords  many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more 

immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  chosen  people.  The  sceptre  and  the  sword 
were  committed  to  the  hands  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  of  Gideon, 
of  David,  of  the  Maccabees ;  the  virtues  of  those  heroes  were 
the  motive  or  the  effect  of  the  divine  favor ;  the  success  of 
their  arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the  deliverance  or  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Church.  If  the  judges  of  Israel  were  occasional 
and  temporary  magistrates,  the  kings  of  Judah  derived  from 
the  royal  unction  of  their  great  ancestor  an  hereditary  and  in- 
defeasible right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  their  own 
vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  subjects.  The  same 
extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no  longer  confined  to 
the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Constantino  and  his  family  as 
the  protectors  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  devout  Lactan- 
tins  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future  glories  of  his 
long  and  universal  reign."    Galerius  and  Maximin,  Maxentius 


*'  Lactant.  Divin.  Institut.  1.  i.e.  1 .  Eusebius,  in  the  conrse  of  his  History,  his 
Life,  and  his  Oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right  of  Constantine  to 
the  empire. 
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and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  shared  with  the  favorite  of 
Heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  tragic  deaths  of 
Galerius  and  Maximin  soon  gratified  the  resentment  and  ful- 
filled the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Christians.  The  suc- 
cess of  Constantine  against  Maxentius  and  Licinius  removed 
the  two  formidable  competitore  who  still  opposed  the  triumph 
of  the  second  David,  and  his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  the 
peculiar  interposition  of  Providence.  The  character  of  the 
Roman  tyrant  disgraced  the  purple  and  human  nature ;  and 
though  the  Christians  might  enjoy  his  precarious  favor,  they 
were  exposed,  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  to  the  effects  of 
his  wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Licinius 
soon  betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented  to 
the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  The 
convocation  of  provincial  synods  was  prohibited  in  his  do- 
minions ;  his  Christian  officers  were  ignominiously  dismissed ; 
and  if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather  danger,  of  a  general  per- 
secution, his  partial  oppressions  were  rendered  still  more  odi- 
ous by  the  violation  of  a  solemn  and  voluntary  engagement." 
While  the  East,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of  Eusebius, 
was  involved  in  the  shades  of  infernal  darkness,  the  auspicious 
rays  of  celestial  light  warmed  and  illuminated  the  provinces 
of  the  West.  The  piety  of  Constantine  was  admitted  as  an 
unexceptionable  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  arms ;  and  his  use 
of  victory  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Christians  th%t  their 
hero  was  inspired  and  conducted  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The 
conquest  of  Italy  produced  a  general  edict  of  toleration ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  defeat  of  Licinius  had  invested  Constantine 
with  the  sole  dominion  of  the  Roman  world,  he  immediately, 
by  circular  letters,  exhorted  all  his  subjects  to  imi- 
tate, without  delay,  the  example  of  their  sovereign, 
and  to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity.** 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  Constantine  was  inti- 


^  Onr  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Licinius  is  derived  from  Euse- 
bius (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  x.  c.  8 ;  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  49-56, 1.  ii.  c.  1,  2),  Aure- 
lius  Victor  mentions  his  cmelty  in  general  teims. 

"  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ii.  c.  24-42,  48-60. 
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mately  connected  with  the  designs  of  Providence  instilled  into 
Loyalty  and  ^^^  minds  of  the  Cliristians  two  opinions,  which,  by 
Christian*  very  different  means,  assisted  the  accomplishment 
party.  ^f  ^j^^  prophccy.     Their  warm  and  active  loyalty 

exhausted  in  his  favor  every  resource  of  human  industry;  and 
they  confidently  expected  that  their  strenuous  efforts  would 
be  seconded  by  some  divine  and  miraculous  aid.  The  ene- 
mies of  Constantino  have  imputed  to  interested  motives  the 
alliance  which  he  insensibly  contracted  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  which  apparently  contributed  to  the  success  of 
his  ambition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the 
Christians  still  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  empire ;  but  among  a  degenerate  people,  who 
viewed  the  change  of  masters  with  the  indifference  of  slaves, 
the  spirit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  assist  the  pop- 
ular leader,  to  whose  service,  from  a  principle  of  conscience, 
they  had  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes."  The  example  of 
his  father  had  instructed  Constantine  to  esteem  and  to  reward 
the  merit  of  the  Christians ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  public 
oflBices  he  had  the  advantage  of  strengthening  his  government 
by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  generals  in  whose  fidelity  he  could 
repose  a  just  and  unreserved  confidence.  By  the  influence  of 
these  dignified  missionaries,  the  proselytes  of  the  new  faith 
must  have  multiplied  in  the  court  and  army.  The  barbarians 
of  Qergaany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were  of  a  care- 
less temper,  which  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  relig- 
ion of  their  commander ;  and  when  they  passed  the  Alps,  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers 
had  already  conseci-ated  their  swords  to  the  service  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantine."    The  habits  of  mankind  and  the  interest 


^  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Papists  of  England  were  only  a  thir- 
tieth, and  the  Protestants  of  France  only  &  fifteenth^  part  of  the  respective  nations 
to  whom  their  spirit  and  power  were  a  constant  object  of  apprehension.  See  the 
relations  which  Bentivoglio  (who  was  then  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards 
cardinal)  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Rome  (Helazione,  torn.  ii.  p.  211,  241).  Ben- 
tivoglio was  curious,  well-informed,  but  somewhat  partial. 

^  This  careless  temper  of  the  Germans  appears  almost  uniformly  in  the  history 
of  the  convei-sion  of  each  of  the  tribes.     The  legions  of  Constantine  were  recruit- 
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of  religion  gradually  abated  the  horror  of  war  and  bloodshed 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  among  the  Christians;  and  in 
the  councils  which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  protec- 
tion of  Constantino  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  season- 
ably employed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military  oath, 
and  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  those  sol- 
diers who  threw  away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the 
Church."  While  Constantino  in  his  own  dominions  increased 
the  number  and  zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could  de- 
pend on  the  support  of  a  j^owerful  faction  in  those  provinces 
which  were  still  possessed  or  usurped  by  his  rivals.  A  secret 
disaffection  was  diffused  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  Max- 
entius  and  Licinius ;  and  the  resentment  which  the  latter  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  served  only  to  engage  them  still  more 
deeply  in  the  interest  of  his  competitor.  The  regular  corre- 
spondence which  connected  the  bishops  of  the  most  distant 
provinces  enabled  them  freely  to  communicate  their  wishes 
and  their  designs,  and  to  transmit  without  danger  any  useful 
intelligence,  or  any  pious  contributions,  which  might  promote 
the  service  of  Constantino,  who  publicly  declared  that  he  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church.*" 

The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  troops,  and  perhaps  the 
emperor  himself,  had  sharpened  their  swords  while  it  satisfied 

their  conscience.  They  marched  to  battle  with  the 
tLnSbeiieTot  full  assurauco  that  the  same  God  who  had  fo/merly 

opened  a  passage  to  the  Israelites  through  the  wa- 
ters of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  Joshua,  would  display  his  visi- 

ed  with  Germans  (Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  15]  p.  86) ;  and  the  court  even  of  his  fntljcr  hiul 
been  filled  with  Christians.  See  the  first  book  of  the  Life  of  Constnntine  by  Ensebius. 

^  De  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  inpacej  placnit  eos  abstinere  a  commnnione. — Con- 
cil.  Arelat.  Canon  iii.   The  best  critics  apply  these  woi-ds  to  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

^  Ensebius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius  as  a  sort  of 
religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some  Christian  officers  had 
resumed  their  zones;  or,  in  other  words,  had  returned  to  the  military  sei-vice. 
Their  conduct  was  afterwards  censured  by  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Nice ;  if  this  particular  application  may  be  received,  instead  of  the  loose  and  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  Greek  interpreters  Balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Aristenus. 
!;^ee  Beveridge,  Pandect.  Eccles.  Gro^c.  torn.  i.  p.  72,  torn.  ii.  p.  78,  Annotation. 
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ble  majesty  and  power  in  the  victory  of  Coiistantine.  The  ev- 
idence of  ecclesiastical  history  is  prepared  to  affirm  that  their 
expectations  were  justified  by  the  conspicuous  miracle  to  which 
the  conversion  of  the  first  Christian  emperor  has  been  almost 
unanimously  ascribed.  The  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  so  im- 
portant an  event  deserves  and  demands  the  attention  of  poster- 
ity ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  famous 
vision  of  Constantino  by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  staTidr 
ard^  the  dream^  and  the  celestial  sign^  by  separating  the  histor- 
ical, the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of  this  extraordinary 
story,  which,  in  the  composition  of  a  specious  argument,  have 
been  artfully  confounded  in  one  splendid  and  brittle  mass. 

I.  An  instrument  of  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  only 
on  slaves  and  strangers  became  an  object  of  horror  in  the  eyes 
The  Labor  <>f  ^  Roman  citizen ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain, 
wiTif  thi*^"^'  ^^^  <>f  ignominy  were  closely  united  with  the  idea 
cro88.  ^f  ^jjg  cross."    The  piety  rather  than  the  humanity 

of  Constantino  soon  abolished  in  his  dominions  the  punish- 
ment which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  condescended  to  suf- 
fer ;"  but  the  emperor  had  already  learned  to  despise  the  prej- 
udices of  his  education  and  of  his  people  before  he  could  erect 
in  the  midst  of  Eome  his  own  statue  bearing  a  cross  in  its 
right  hand  with  an  inscription  which  referred  the  victory  of 
his  arms  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome  to  the  virtue  of  that 
salutary, sign,  the  true  symbol  of  force  and  courage."     The 

^  Nomen  ipsam  crucis  nbsit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Roroanoram,  sed  etiam 
a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribas. — Cicero  pro  Rabirio,  c.  6.  The  Cliristian  writers 
Justin,  MinnciuB  Felix,  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  Maximus  of  Turin  have  investi- 
gated with  tolerable  success  the  figure  or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost  every  ob- 
ject of  nature  or  art ;  in  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  human 
face,  a  bird  flying,  a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  standard^  etc., 
etc.,  etc.     See  Lipsius  de  Cruce,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

^  See  Aurelins  Victor  [de  CsBsar.  c.  41],  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the 
examples  of  Constantine's  piety.  An  edict  so  honorable  to  Christianity  deserved 
a  place  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems 
to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  fifth  and  eighteenth  titles  of  the  ninth  book. 

"  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  40.  This  statue,  or  at  least  the  cross  and 
inscription,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probability  to  the  second,  or  even  the  third, 
visit  of  Constantine  to  Rome.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the 
minds  of  the  senate  and  people  were  scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument. 
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same  symbol  sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  Constan- 
tino: the  cross  glittered  on  their  helmet,  was  engraved  on 
their  shields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners ;  and  the  con- 
secrated emblems  which  adorned  the  person  of  the  emperor 
himself  were  distinguished  only  by  richer  materials  and  more 
exquisite  workmanship."  But  the  principal  standard  which 
displayed  the  triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the  Laharurrf^ — 
an  obscure  though  celebrated  name,  which  has  been  vainly  de- 
rived from  almost  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  It  is  de- 
scribed" as  a  long  pike  intersected  by  a  transversal  beam. 
The  silken  veil  which  hung  down  from  the  beam  was  curious- 
ly inwrought  with  the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and 
his  children.  The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of 
gold  which  enclosed  the  mysterious  monogram  at  once  expres- 
sive of  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  the  initial  letters  of  the 
name  of  Christ."  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  was  intrusted  to 
fifty  guards  of  approved  valor  and  fidelity ;  their  station  was 
marked  by  honors  and  emoluments ;  and  some  fortunate  acci- 

^  AgnoscAS,  rcginn,  libens  mea  signa  necesse  est; 

In  quibus  effigies  cruds  aut  gemmata  refulget 
Ant  longis  solido  ex  aoro  prsefertur  in  hastis. 
Hoc  signo  invictus,  transinissis  Alpibus  altor 
Senritium  solvit  miserabile  Constantinns. 

Cin'istus  purpureum  gemmanti  textns  in  nuro 
Signabat  Labarum,  clipeorum  insignia  Christns 
Scripserat ;  ardebat  snmmis  crux  addita  cristis. 

Prudent,  in  Symmachum,  1.  i.  464, 486. 
"  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Labarum  or  Laborum,  which  is  em- 
ployed by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Prudentias,  etc.,  still  remain  totally  un- 
known, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  who  have  ineffectually  tortured  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Illyric,  Armenian,  etc.,  in  search  of  an 
etymology.  See  Ducange  in  Gloss.  Med.  et  Infim.  Lnrinitat.  sub  voce  Labarum^ 
and  Godefroy,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  tom.  it.  p.  143. 

**  Euseb.  in  Yit.  Constantin.  1.  L  c.  30,  84.  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecdes.  a.d.  312, 
No.  26)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Labarum. 

**  Transversa  X  liter&,  summo  capite  circumflexo,  Christum  in  scntis  notat. 
Coecilius  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Cuper  (ad  M.  P.  in  edit.  Lnctant.  tom.  ii.  p.  500)  and 
Baronius  (a.d.  312,  No.  25)  have  engraved  from  ancient  monuments  several  spec- 
imens— as  thus,  —t-  or  ^r'  — of  these  monograms,  which  became  extremely  fash- 
ionable in  the  Christian  world. 
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dents  soon  introduced  an  opinion  that  as  long  as  the  guards  of 
the  Labarum  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office  they 
were  secure  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  second  civil  war,  Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the  power  of 
this  consecrated  banner,  the  sight  of  which  in  the  distress  of 
battle  animated  the  soldiers  of  Constantino  with  an  invincible 
enthusiasm,  and  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through  the  ranks 
of  the  adverse  legions."  The  Christian  emperors,  who  respect- 
ed the  example  of  Constantine,  displayed  in  all  their  military 
expeditions  the  standard  of  the  cross ;  but  when  the  degener- 
ate successors  of  Theodosius  had  ceased  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  head  of  their  armies,  the  Labarum  was  deposited  as  a  ven- 
erable but  useless  relic  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople."  Its 
honors  are  still  preserved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family. 
Their  grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ  in 
the  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome.  The  solemn  epithets  of 
safety  of  the  republic,  glory  of  the  army,  restoration  of  public 
happiness,  are  equally  applied  to  the  religious  and  military  tro- 
phies ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  where  the  standard  of  the  Labanim  is  accompanied 
with  these  memorable  words,  "  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  con- 
quer."" 

II.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  or  distress,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Christians  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies 
The  dream  of  ^J  ^^^^  s^g"  ^^  the  CTOSs,  which  they  usod  in  all  their 
coustantine.  ecclcsiastical  rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life, 
as  an  infallible  preservative  against  every  species  of  spiritual 


*  Enseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  7,  8,  9.  He  introduces  the  Labarum  be- 
fore the  Italian  expedition  ;  but  his  narrative  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  never 
shown  at  the  head  of  an  army  till  Constantine,  above  ten  jears  afterwards,  de- 
clared himself  the  enemy  of  Licinius  and  the  deliverer  of  the  Charch. 

•^  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxv.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  2  [c.  4],  Theophan.  Chron- 
ograph, p.  11.  Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  alftiost 
five  hundred  years  after  Constantino.  The  modem  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to 
display  in  the  field  the  standard  of  the  empire  and  of  Christianity ;  and  though 
they  depended  on  every  superstitious  hope  ofde/encey  the  promise  of  victory  would 
have  appeared  too  bold  a  fiction. 

***  The  Abb^  du  Voisin,  p.  103,  etc.,  alleges  several  of  these  medals,  and  quotes 
a-  particular  dissertation  of  a  Jesuit,  the  Pere  de  Gratnville,  on  this  subject. 
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or  temporal  evil.**  The  authority  of  the  Church  might  alone 
have  had  sufficient  weight  to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constan- 
tine,  who,  in  the  same  prudent  and  gradual  progress,  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  and  assumed  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  But 
the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  foimal  trea- 
tise has  avenged  the  cause  of  religion,  bestows  on  the  piety  of 
the  emperor  a  more  awful  and  sublime  character.  He  affirms 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  in  the  night  which  pre- 
ceded the  last  battle  against  Maxentius,  Constantine  was  ad- 
monished in  a  dream  *  to  inscribe  tlie  shields  of  his  soldiers 
with  the  celestial  sign  of  God,  the  sacred  monogram  of  the 
name  of  Christ ;  that  he  executed  the  commands  of  Heaven ; 
and  that  his  valor  and  obedience  were  rewarded  by  the  de- 
cisive victory  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  Some  considerations 
might  perhaps  incline  a  sceptical  mind  to  suspect  the  judg- 
ment or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician  whose  pen,  either  from 
zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  fac- 
tion." He  appears  to  have  published  his  Deaths  of  the  Per- 
secutors at  Nicomedia  about  three  years  after  the  Roman  vic- 
tory ;  but  the  interval  of  a  thousand  miles  and  a  thousand  days 
will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for  the  invention  of  declaimers, 
the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  emper- 

"  TertuUian.  de  Coronft,  c.  3.  Athannsius,  torn.  i.  p.  101  [p.  89,  edit.  Bened. 
1698;  de  Incarn.  Verbi  Dei,  c.  48].  The  leanied  Jesuit  Petavius  (Dogmata 
Theolog.  I.  XV.  c.  0, 10)  has  collected  many  similar  passages  on  the  virtaes  of  the 
cross,  which  in  the  last  age  embarrassed  our  Protestant  disputants. 

*^  Ceecilius  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  It  is  certain  that  this  historical  declamation  was 
composed  and  published  while  Licinins,  sovereign  of  the  East,  still  pi-eser\'ed  the 
friendship  of  Constantine  and  of  the  Christians.  Every  reader  of  taste  must  per- 
ceive that  the  style  is  of  a  veiy  different  and  inferior  character  to  that  of  Laetan- 
tius ;  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  judgment  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner  (Biblioth^ne 
Ancienne  et  Moderne,  tom.  iii.  p.  438 ;  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  etc.,  part  ii.  vol. 
vii.  p.  94).  Tivree  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  from  the  names  of 
Donatas  and  Cascilius,  are  produced  by  the  advocates  for  Lactantius  (see  the  P. 
Lestocq,  tom.  ii.  p.  46-60).  Each  of  these  proofs  is  singly  weak  and  defective, 
but  their  concurrence  has  great  weight.  I  have  often  fluctuated,  and  shall  /ame/y 
follow  the  Colbert  MS.  in  calling  the  author  (whoever  he  was)  Caecilius.^ 

*  Manso  has  obsen-ed  that  Gibbon  ought  not  to  hare  separated  the  vision  of 
Constantine  from  the  wonderful  apparition  in  the  sky,  as  the  two  wonders  are 
closely  connected  in  Ensebius.     Manso,  Leben  Constantins,  p.  82. — M. 

*»  See  Editor's  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.— S. 
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or  himself,  who  might  listen  without  indignation  to  a  marvel- 
lous tale  which  exalted  his  fame  and  promoted  his  designs. 
In  favor  of  Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his  animosity  to  the 
Christians,  the  same  author  has  provided  a  similar  vision,  of  a 
form  of  prayer  which  was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and  re- 
peated by  the  whole  army  before  they  engaged  the  legions  of 
the  tyrant  Maximin."  The  frequent  repetition  of  miracles 
serves  to  provoke  where  it  does  not  subdue  the  reason  of 
mankind ;  but  if  the  dream  of  Constantino  is  separately  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  naturally  explained  either  by  the  policy  or 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  emperor.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for  the 
approaching  day  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire 
was  suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,  the  vener- 
able form  of  Christ  and  the  well-known  symbol  of  his  relig- 
ion might  forcibly  offer  themselves  to  the  active  fancy  of  a 
prince  who  reverenced  the  name  and  had  perhaps  secretly  im- 
plored the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  As  readily 
might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge  himself  in  the  use  of 
one  of  those  military  stratagems,  one  of  those  pious  frauds, 
which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  with  such  art  and 
effect."  The  preternatural  origin  of  dreams  was  universally 
admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Gallic  army  was  already  prepared  to  place  their  confi- 
dence in  the  salutary  sign  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  secret 
vision  of  Constantino  could  be  disproved  only  by  the  event ; 
and  the  intrepid  hero  who  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Ap- 
• 

**  Cteciliug  de  M.  P.  c.  46.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in  the  obsen-ation 
of  M.  de  Voltaire  (CEuvi-es,  tom.  xiv.  p.  307),  who  ascribes  to  the  success  of  Con- 
stantine  the  superior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above  the  angel  of  Licinius.  Yet  even 
this  angel  is  favorably  entertained  by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  etc. ,  who  are  fond 
of  increasing  their  stock  of  miracles. 

*^  Besides  these  well-known  examples,  I'ollins  (preface  to  Boilean's  translation 
of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonus,  who  assured  his  troops  that  he 
had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  symbol  of  safety)  with  these  words:  **In  this  conquer."^ 
But  Tollius  has  most  inexcusably  omitted  to  produce  his  authority ;  and  his  own 
character,  literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach  (see  Chanffepi^,  Dic- 
tionnaire  Critique,  tom.  iv.  p.  460).  Without  insisting  on  the  silence  of  Diodo- 
rns,  Plutarch,  Justin,  etc.,  it  may  be  obsei-ved  that  Polysenns,  who  in  a  separate 
chapter  (I.  iv.  c.  6)  has  collected  nineteen  military  stratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  to- 
tally ignorant  of  this  remarkable  vision. 
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ennine  might  view  with  careless  despair  the  consequences  of  a 
defeat  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  senate  and  people,  exult- 
ing in  their  own  deliverance  from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  victory  of  Constantine  surpassed  the  powers  of 
mau,  without  daring  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  by 
the  protection  of  the  gods.  The  triumphal  arch  which  was 
erected  about  three  years  after  the  event  proclaims  in  ambigu- 
ous language  that,  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind  and  by  an 
instinct  or  impulse  of  the  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and  avenged 
the  Roman  republic."  The  pagan  orator,  who  had  seized  an 
earlier  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conquer- 
or, supposes  that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  com- 
merce with  the  Supreme  Being,  wlio  delegated  the  care  of  mor- 
tals to  his  subordinate  deities ;  and  thus  assigns  a  very  plausi- 
ble reason  why  the  subjects  of  Constantine  should  not  presume 
to  embrace  the  new  religion  of  their  sovereign.** 

III.  The  philosopher  who  with  calm  suspicion  examines 

the  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane 

or  even  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  probably  con- 

o/*acroM^in    cludc  that  if  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  some- 

^ '  ^*  times  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understanding  of 
the  readers  has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted  by  fic- 
tion. Every  event  or  appearance  or  accident  which  seems  to 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  has  been  rashly  as- 
cribed to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  aston- 
ished fancy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes  given  shape  and 
color,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncommon  me- 
teors of  the  air.**    Nazarius  and  Ensebius  are  the  two  most 


**  Instinctu  Divinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine.  The  inscription  on  the  triumplinl 
arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been  copied  by  Baronius,  Gruter,  etc.,  may  still 
be  perused  by  every  carious  traveller. 

**  Habes  profecto  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente  Divin&  secretum ;  qooB  delegate  no8tr& 
Diis  Minoribus  cur4  nni  se  tibi  dignatnr  ostendere. — Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  [rlii.]  2. 

^  M.  Freret  (M^moires  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  iv.  p.  411-437)  ex- 
plains by  physical  causes  many  of  the  prodigies  of  antiquity ;  and  Fabricius,  who 
is  abused  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries  to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Coastan- 
tine  among  the  solar  hnlos.     Bibliothec.  Griec.  tom.  vi.  p.  S-29.* 


*  The  great  difBcuUy  in  resolving  it  into  a  natural  phenomenon  arises  from  the 
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celebrated  orators  who  in  studied  panegyrics  have  labored  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  Constantine.     Nine  years  after 
the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius"  describes  an  array  of 
divine  warriors  who  seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky ;  he  marks 
their  beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  stream  of 
light  which  beamed  from  their  celestial  armor,  their  patience 
in  suflEering  themselves  to  be  heard  as  well  as  seen  by  mortals, 
and  their  declaration  that  they  were  sent,  that  they  flew,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  great  Constantine.    For  the  truth  of  this 
prodfgy  the  pagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation, 
in  whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ;  and  seems  to  hope 
that  the  ancient  apparitions"  would  now  obtain  credit  from 
this  recent  and  public  event.     The  Christian  fable 
^  of  Eusebius,  which  in  the  space  of  twenty-six  years 

might  arise  from  the  original  dream,  is  cast  in  a  much  more 
correct  and  elegant  mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of  Con- 
stantine he  is  reported  to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  lu- 
minous trophy  of  the  cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun  and 
inscribed  with  the  following  words :  "  By  this  conquer."  This 
amazing  object  in  the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army  as  well  as 
the  emperor  himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice 
of  a  religion ;  but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into  faith 
by  the  vision  of  the  ensuing  night.  Christ  appeared  before 
his  eyes ;  and,  displaying  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  directed  Constantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to 
march  with  an  assurance  of  victory  against  Maxentius  and  all 


*•  NazArias  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  [ix.]  14, 16.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the 
modems,  whose  andistinguisbing  and  ravenoas  appetite  has  swallowed  even  the 
pagan  bait  of  Nazarios. 

*''  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollax,  particuUrlj  to  announce  the  Macedo- 
nian victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  monuments.  See  Cicero  de 
Natur&  Deoram,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  6.  Florus,  ii.  12.  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  i.  c.  8,  No. 
1.  Yet  the  most  recent  of  these  miracles  is  omitted  and  indirectly  denied  by 
Livy  (xlv.  1).  

inscription.  Even  the  most  heated  or  awe-strack  imagination  would  hardly  dis- 
cover distinct  and  legible  letters  in  a  solar  halo.  But  the  inscnption  may  have 
been  a  later  embellishment,  or  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  which  the  sign 
was  construed  to  convey.  Compare  Heinichen,  Excursus  in  Locum  Eusebii,  and 
the  authors  quoted. — M. 
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his  enemies."  The  learned  Bishop  of  Csesarea  appears  to  be 
sensible  that  the  recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous  anecdote 
would  excite  some  surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most  pious 
of  his  readers.  Yet,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place  which  always  serve  to  detect 
falsehood  or  establish  truth ;"  instead  of  collecting  and  record- 
ing the  evidence  of  so  many  living  witnesses,  who  must  have 
been  spectators  of  this  stupendous  miracle,^  Eusebius  contents 
himself  with  alleging  a  very  singular  testimony,  that  of  the 
deceased  Constantine,  who,  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the 
freedom  of  conversation,  had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary 
incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attested  the  truth  of  it  by 
a  solemn  oath.  The  prudence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned 
prelate  forbade  him  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious 
master;  but  he  plainly  intimates  that  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nat- 
ure he  should  have  refused  his  assent  to  any  meaner  authority. 
This  motive  of  credibility  could  not  survive  the  power  of  the 
Flavian  family;  and  the  celestial  sign,  which  the  infidels  might 
afterwards  deride,"  was  disregarded  by  the  Christians  of  the 
age  which  immediately  followed  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine." But  the  Catholic  Church,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  has  adopted  a  prodigy  which  favors,  or  seems  to  favor, 

**  Eusebius  [Vit.  Constant.],  1.  i.  c.  28,  29,  30.  The  silence  of  the  same  Euse- 
bius in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  is  deeply  felt  by  those  advocates  for  the  miracle 
who  are  not  absolutely  callous. 

*'  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  indicate  that  he  saw  the  cross  in  the 
sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  The  scene  has  been  fixed  by 
provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besan9on,  etc.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  573. 

***  The  pious  Tillemont  (Mem.  EccMs.  torn.  vii.  p.  1317)  rejects  with  a  sigh  the 
useful  Acts  of  Artemiiis — a  veteran  and  a  martyr,  who  attests  as  an  eye-witness 
the  vision  of  Constantine. 

*'  Gelasins  Cyzic.  in  Act.  Concil.  Nicen.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

"  The  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  pi-oduce  a  single  testimony  from 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centunes,  who  in  their  voluminous  writings  re- 
peatedly celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  Church  and  of  Constantine.  As  these  ven- 
erable men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspicion  is 
confirmed  by  the  ignorance  of  Jerome)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the 
Life  of  Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of 
those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  Hifttory,  and  who  have  repre- 
sented in  various  colors  the  vision  of  the  cross. 
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the  popular  worship  of  the  cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine 
maintained  an  honorable  place  in  the  legend  of  superstition 
till  the  bold  and  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism  presumed  to  de- 
preciate the  triumph  and  to  arraign  the  truth  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor." 

The  Protestant  and  philosophic  readers  of  tlie  present  age 
will  incline  to  believe  that  in  the  account  of  his  own  conver- 
sion Constantine  attested  a  wilful  falsehood  by  a 
sioiiof  cou-  solemn  and  deliberate  periury.  They  may  not  hes- 
might  be  sin-  itate  to  prououuce  that,  m  the  choice  of  a  religion, 
his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a  sense  of  inter- 
est ;  and  that  (according  to  the  expression  of  a  profane  poet") 
he  used  tno  altars  of  the  Church  as  a  convenient  footstool  to 
the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  conclusion  so  harsh  and  so  ab- 
solute is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  of  Constantine,  or  of  Christianity.     In  an  age  of  relig- 

*'  Godefroy  wns  the  fii-st  who,  in  the  year  I G43  (Not.  ad  Philostorgium,  1.  i.  -c. 
6,  p.  16),  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had  been  supported  with  equal 
zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius  and  the  Centuriutors  of  Magdeburg.  Since  that  time 
many  of  the  Protestant  critics  hare  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  The 
objections  are  urged  with  great  force  by  M.  Chauffepie  (I)ictlonnalre  Critique, 
torn.  iv.  p.  G-11);  and  in  the  year  1774  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the^Abbd  du  Voi- 
sin,  published  an  apology  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning  and  moderation.* 

^  Lors  Constantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles : 

J  ai  renvei-sd  le  culte  des  idoles : 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fumnns 

Au  Dieu  du  Ciel  j'ai  prodigue  Tencenn. 

Mais  tons  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  supreme 

M'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi-niSme; 

Les  saints  autels  n'etoient  k  mes  regards 

Qu'un  marchepie  du  trone  des  Cesars. 

L'ambition,  la  fureur,  les  d^lices 

£toient  mes  dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifices. 

L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang, 

Ont  cimente  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  rend  with  pleasure,  but  cannot  be 
named  with  decency.       

•  The  first  Excursus  of  Heiniehen  (in  Vitam  Constantini,  p.  507)  contains  a  full 
summary  uf  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the  later  writers  who  have  discussed 
this  interminable  tiubject.  As  to  his  conversion,  where  interest  and  inclination, 
State  policy,  and,  if  not  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  truth,  at  least  a  respect,  an  es- 
teem, an  awe  of  Christianity  thus  coincided,  Constantine  himself  would  probably 
have  been  unable  to  trace  the  actual  history  of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  or 
to  assign  its  real  influence  to  each  concurrent  motive. — M. 

II.— 29 
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ious  fervor,  the  most  artful  statesmen  are  observed  to  feel  some 
part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire ;  and  the  most  or- 
thodox saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defending  the 
cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  falsehood.  Personal 
interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief  as  well  as  of  our 
practice ;  and  the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage  which 
might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions  of  Con- 
stantine  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to  embrace  a  relig- 
ion so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  Ilis  vanity  was 
gratified  by  the  flattering  assurance  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success  had  justified  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  on  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  sometimes 
excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  specious  piety  of  Constan- 
tino, if  at  first  it  was  only  specious,  might  gradually,  by  the 
influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured  into 
serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishops  and  teachers 
of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and  manners  had  not  qualified 
them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  impe- 
rial table ;  they  accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  expeditions ; 
and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian  or  a  Span- 
iard," acquired  over  his  mind  was  imputed  by  the  pagans  to 
the  effect  of  magic."  Lactantius,  who  has  adorned  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,"  and  Euse- 
bius,  who  has  consecrated  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  service  of  religion,"  were  both  received  into  the 


**  This  favorite  was  probably  tlie  gi'eat  Osins,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who  preferred 
the  pastoral  care  of  tlie  whole  Church  to  the  goveiTiment  of  a  particular  diocese. 
His  character  is  magnificently  though  concisely  expressed  by  Athanasius  (torn.  i. 
p.  703  [torn.  ii.  p.  535,  edit.  Bened.  1777]).  See  Tillemont,  Me'm.  Eccle's.  torn.  vii. 
p.  524-561.  Osius  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a 
very  ample  fortune. 

**  See  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant,  passim),  and  Zosimas,  1.  ii.  [c.  29]  p.  104. 

*^  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  mysterious 
cast.  **  Erat  poine  rndis  (says  the  orthodox  Bull)  diaciplinsB  Christians,  et  in  rhe« 
toricft  melius  quam  in  theologi4  vei-satus."    Defensio  Fidel  Nicena^,  sect.  ii.  c.  14. 

^  Fabricius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  lias  collected  a  list  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Preparation  of  Eusebius.  See 
Bibl.  GriBC.  1.  v.  c.  4,  torn.  vl.  p.  37-50. 
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friendship  and  familiarity  of  their  sovereign ;  and  those  able 
masters  of  contro verey  could  patiently  watch  the  soft  and  yield- 
ing moments  of  persuasion,  and  dexterously  apply  the  argu- 
ments which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  character  and  un- 
derstanding. Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  an  imperial  proselyte,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  splendor  of  his  purple,  rather  than  by  the  superiority 
of  wisdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thousands  of  his  subjects 
who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  it 
be  deemed  incredible  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered  soldier 
should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence  which,  in  a  more 
enlightened  age,  has  satisfied  or  subdued  the  reason  of  a  6ro- 
tius,  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  labors 
of  his  great  office,  this  soldier  employed,  or  affected  to  employ, 
the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  composition  of  theological  discourses  which  he  after- 
wards pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  applaud- 
ing audience.  In  a  very  long  discouree,  which  is  still  extant, 
the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofs  of  religion  ; 
„    ,     ^      but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the 

The  fourth  r^.,       n.  »  i      i  /•  1  f  n  -wy 

«:iogne  of  Sibyllme  verses"  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil."* 
Forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan 
bard,  as  if  inspired  by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  cele- 
brated with  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  metaphor  the  return  of 
the  Virgin,  the  fall  of  the  serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a 
godlike  child,  the  offspring  of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should 
expiate  the  guilt  of  humankind  and  govern  the  peaceful  uni- 
verse with  the  virtues  of  his  father ;  the  rise  and  appearance 
of  a  heavenly  race,  a  primitive  nation  throughout  the  world ; 
and  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  innocence  and  felicity  of 
the  Golden  Age.     The  poet  was  perhaps  unconscious  of  the 


^  h'ee  Constantin.  Orat.  nd  Sanctos,  c.  19,  20.  He  chiefly  depends  on  a  mys- 
terious acrostic,  composed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  Deluge,  by  the  Erythraean 
Sibyl,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  letters  of  the  thirty-four 
Greek  verses  foim  tliis  prophetic  sentence :  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour 
OP  THE  World. 

"*  In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted  and  improved 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text.     See  Blondel,  Des  Sibylles,  I.  i.  c.  14, 15,  IG. 
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secret  sense  and  object  of  these  sublime  predictions  which  have 
been  so  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant  son  of  a  consul  or  a 
triumvir ;"  but  if  a  more  splendid,  and  indeed  specious,  inter- 
pretation of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed  to  the  conversion 
of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Virgil  may  deserve  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  most  successful  missionaries  of  the  Gospel." 

The  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  and  worship  were 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  even  of  catechumens, 
with  an  affected  secrecy,  which  served  to  excite  their 
privilege  of  wonder  and  curiosity."  But  the  severe  rules  of  dis- 
cipline which  the  prudence  of  the  bishops  had  insti- 
tuted were  relaxed  by  the  same  prudence  in  favor  of  an  impe- 
rial proselyte,  whom  it  was  so  important  to  allure,  by  every 
gentle  condescension,  into  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  and  Con- 
stantine  was  permitted,  at  least  by  a  tacit  dispensation,  to  enjoy 
most  of  the  privileges,  before  he  had  contracted  any  of  the  ob- 
ligations, of  a  Christian.  Instead  of  retiring  from  the  congre- 
gation when  the  voice  of  the  deacon  dismissed  the  profane 
multitude,  he  prayed  with  the  faithful,  disputed  with  the  bish- 
ops, preached  on  the  most  sublime  and  intricate  subjects  of 
theology,  celebrated  with  sacred  rites  the  vigil  of  Easter,  and 
publicly  declared  himself  not  only  a  partaker,  but  in  some 
measure  a  priest  and  hierophant,  of  the  Christian  mysteries." 

•*  The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  PoUio,  of  Julia,  of  Drusns, 
of  Marcellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  with  chronology,  history,  and  the  good 
sense  of  Virgil. 

•"  See  Lowth,  De  Sacr4  Poesi  Ilebraeorum  Praelect.  xxi.  p.  289-293.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  Bishop  of  London  has  displayed 
learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate  enthusiasm  which  exalts  his  fancy  with- 
out degrading  his  judgment. 

•*  The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine  service,  the 
missa  catechumenorwn  and  the  missa  Jideiium,  and  the  mysterious  veil  which  piety 
or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are  very  judiciously  exphiined  by  Thiers,  Expo- 
sition du  Saint  Sacrement,  1.  i.  ch.  8-12,  p.  59-91 ;  but  as  on  this  subject  the  Papists 
may  reasonably  be  suspected,  a  Protestant  reader  will  depend  with  more  confidence 
on  the  learned  Bingham,  Antiquities,  1.  x.  ch.  5. 

•*  See  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  15-32,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Constan- 
tine's  sermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  has  furnislied  Baronius 
witii  a  specious  argument  in  favor  of  his  early  bnptism.* 


*  Compare  Heinichen,  Excursus  iv.  et  v.,  where  these  questions  are  examined 
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The  pride  of  Constantine  might  assume,  and  his  services  had 
deserved,  some  extraordinary  distinction.  An  ill-timed  rigor 
might  have  blasted  the  unripened  fruits  of  his  conversion; 
and  if  the  doors  of  the  Church  had  been  strictly  closed  against 
a  prince  who  had  deserted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  master 
of  the  empire  would  have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form  of 
religious  worship.  In  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  he  piously  dis- 
claimed and  insulted  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors  by  refus- 
ing to  lead  the  military  procession  of  the  equestrian  order  and 
to  offer  the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  Hill." 
Many  years  before  his  baptism  and  death,  Constantine  had  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  image 
should  evermore  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous 
temple ;  while  he  distributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety 
of  medals  and  pictures  which  represented  the  emperor  in  an 
Immble  and  suppliant  posture  of  Christian  devotion." 

The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  refused  the  privileges  of  a 
catechumen^  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused ;  but  the 
Delay  of  hia  delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the  max- 
th?ap?roach  ^^"S  and  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The 
ofdeath.  sacramcut  of  baptism"  was  regularly  administered 
by  the  bishop  himself,  with  his  assistant  clergy,  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  diocese  during  the  fifty  days  between  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost;  and  this  holy  term 
admitted  a  numerous  band  of  infants  and  adult  persons  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  discretion  of  parents  often 
suspended  the  baptism  of  their  children  till  they  could  under- 

•*  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  29]  p.  105. 

••  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  15,  16. 

*^  The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism have  been  copiously  explained  by  Dom  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens.  torn. 
i.  p.  3-405 ;  Dom  Martenne,  De  Ritibns  Ecclesiie  Antiquis,  torn.  i. ;  and  by  Bing- 
ham, in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One  circum- 
stance may  be  observed  in  which  the  modern  churches  have  materially  departed 
from  the  ancient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was  adminis- 
tered to  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation  and  the  holy  com- 
munion.   

with  candor  and  acuteness,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  opinions  of  more 
modern  writers. — M. 
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stand  the  obligations  which  they  contracted ;  the  severity  of 
ancient  bishops  exacted  from  the  new  converts  a  novitiate  of 
two  or  three  years ;  and  the  catechumens  themselves,  from 
different  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  nature,  were  sel- 
dom impatient  to  assume  the  character  of  perfect  and  initiated 
Christians.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain  a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin ;  and  the  soul  was  in- 
stantly restored  to  its  original  purity  and  entitled  to  the  prom- 
ise of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of  Christianity 
there  were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  sal- 
utary rite  which  could  not  be  repeated ;  to  throw  away  an  in- 
estimable privilege  which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the 
delay  of  their  baptism  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge 
their  passions  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  world,  while  they  still 
retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  a  sure  and  easy  al> 
solution."  The  sublime  theory  of  the  Gospel  had  made  a  much 
fainter  impression  on  the  heart  than  on  the  understanding  of 
Constantino  himself.  He  pursued  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition through  the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy ; 
and,  after  the  victory,  he  abandoned  himself,  without  modera- 
tion, to  the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  Instead  of  asserting  his  just 
superiority  above  the  imperfect  heroism  and  profane  philoso- 

*"  The  fathers,  who  censured  tliis  criminal  delny,  conld  not  deny  the  certain 
nnd  victorious  efficocy  even  of  a  denth-bed  baptism.  The  ingenious  rhetoric  of 
Clirysostom  conld  find  only  three  arguments  against  these  prudent  Christians :  1. 
That  we  should  love  and  pursue  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  tlra 
reward.  2.  That  we  may  be  sui-prised  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of  bap- 
tism. «3.  That  although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like 
little  stars  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run  their  ap- 
pointed course  with  labor,  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Chrysostom,  in  Epist. 
ad  Hebrseos,  Ilomil.  xiii.  apud  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  49.  I 
believe  that  this  delay  of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  con- 
sequences, was  never  condemned  by  any  general  or  provincial  council,  or  by  any 
public  act  or  declaration  of  the  Church.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  was  easily  kin- 
dled on  much  slighter  occasions.* 


*  This  passage  of  Chrysostom,  though  not  in  his  more  forcible  manner,  is  not 
quite  ftiirly  represented.  He  is  stronger  in  other  places,  in  Act.  Horn,  xxiii.  and 
Uom.  i.  Compare  likewise  the  sermon  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  this  subject,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  After  all,  to  those  who  believed  in  the  eflScacy  of  baptism, 
what  argument  could  be  more  conclusive  than  the  danger  of  dving  without  it  ? 
Orat.  xl.— M. 
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phy  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  the  mature  age  of  Constan- 
tine  forfeited  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  his 
youth.  As  he  gi'adually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth 
he  proportionably  declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  the 
same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  convened  the  Council  of 
Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or  rather  murder,  of  his 
eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  suflScient  to  refute  the  ignorant 
and  malicious  suggestions  of  Zosimus,"  who  affirms  that  after 
the  death  of  Crispus  the  remorse  of  his  father  accepted  from 
the  ministers  of  Christianity  the  expiation  which  he  had  vainly 
solicited  from  the  pagan  pontiflEs.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Crispus  the  emperor  could  no  longer  hesitate  in  the  choice 
of  a  religion ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that  the  Church 
was  possessed  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though  he  chose  to  de- 
fer the  application  of  it  till  the  approach  of  death  had  removed 
the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapse.  The  bishops  whom 
he  summoned  in  his  last  illness  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia 
were  edified  by  the  fervor  with  which  he  requested  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  solemn  protestation 
that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy  of  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  by  his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the  imperial  pur- 
ple after  he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  neo- 
phyte. The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantino  seemed  to 
countenance  the  delay  of  baptism.'*  Future  tyrants  were  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might 
shed  in  a  long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed  away  in  the 
waters  of  regeneration,  and  the  abuse  of  religion  dangerously 
undermined  the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

••  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  [c.  29]  p.  104.  For  this  disingenuous  falsehood  he  has  de- 
served and  experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
except  Cardinal  Baronius  (a.d.  324,  No.  15-28),  who  had  occasion  to  employ  the 
infidel  on  a  particular  service  against  the  Arian  Eusebius.* 

^*  Eusebius  [Vit.  Constant.],  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The  Bishop  of  Caesarea  sup- 
poses the  salvation  of  Constantine  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 


*  Heyne,  in  a  valuable  note  on  this  passage  of  Zosimus,  has  shown  decisively 
that  tliis  malicious  way  of  accounting  for  the  conversion  of  Constantine  was  not 
an  invention  of  Zosimus.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  current  calumny,  eagerly 
adopted  and  propagated  by  the  exasperated  pagan  party. — M.  See  also  Lasaulx, 
Der  Untergang  des  Hellenism  us,  p.  37  soq. — S. 
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The  gratitude  of  the  Church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cused the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Christianity 
on  the  tlirone  of  the  Koman  world ;  and  the  Greeks, 
of  Jhrfsiian*-   who  Celebrate  the  festival  of  the  imperial  saint,  sel- 
^'  doin   mention  the  name  of  Constantine  without 

adding  the  title  of  equal  to  the  ajposHesJ^  Such  a  comparison, 
if  it  alludes  to  the  character  of  those  divine  missionaries, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance  of  impious  flattery.  But 
if  the  parallel  is  confined  to  the  extent  and  number  of  their 
evangelic  victories,  the  success  of  Constantine  might  perhaps 
equal  that  of  the  apostles  themselves.  By  the  edicts  of  tol- 
eration he  removed  the  temporal  disadvantages  which  had 
hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  and  its  active 
and  numerous  ministers  received  a  free  permission,  a  liberal 
encouragement,  to  recommend  the  salutary  truths  of  revela- 
tion by  every  argument  which  could  affect  the  reason  or  piety 
of  mankind.  The  exact  balance  of  the  two  religions  contin- 
ued but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing  eye  of  ambition  and  av- 
arice soon  discovered  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  might 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  a  future 
life."  The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honors,  the  example  of  an 
emperor,  his  exhortations,  his  irresistible  smiles,  diffused  con- 
viction among  the  venal  and  obsequious  crowds  which  usually 
fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace.  The  cities  which  signalized 
a  forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  their  temples 
were  distinguished  by  municipal  privileges  and  rewarded  with 
popular  donatives ;  and  the  new  capital  of  the  East  gloried  in 
the  singular  advantage  that  Constantinople  was  never  pro- 
faned by  the  worehip  of  idols."     As  the  lower  ranks  of  so- 

'*  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Erapereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks,  the  Rus- 
Hiiins,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  themselves,  have  been  desirous  of  ])1ac- 
ing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

^'  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Life.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  tliat, 
whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  he  should  still  rejoice  (I.  iii. 
c.  68).« 

'■  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empei-curs,  torn.  iv.  p.  374,  616)  has  defended 
with  strength  and  spirit  the  virgin  purity  of  Constantinople  against  some  malevo- 
lent insinuations  of  the  pagan  Zosimus. 

■  This  is  rather  a  strained  inference  from  the  words  of  Eusebius,  who  merely 
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ciety  are  governed  by  imitation,  the  conversion  of  those  who 
possessed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches  was 
soon  followed  by  dependent  multitudes.'*  The  salvation  of 
the  common  people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate,  if  it  be  true 
that  in  one  year  twelve  thousand  men  were  baptized  at  Eome, 
besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women  and  children,  and 
that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  had  been 
promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  convert."  The  powerful 
influence  of  Constantino  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  life  or  of  his  dominions.  The  education  which 
he  bestowed  on  his  sons  and  nephews  secured  to  the  empire 
a  race  of  princes  whose  faith  was  still  more  lively  and  sincere, 
as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  spirit,  or  at  least 
the  doctrine,  of  Christianity.  War  and  commerce  had  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Eoman  provinces ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  had  disdained  an 
humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to  esteem  a  religion 
which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the  greatest  monarch 
and  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  globe."    The  Goths  and 

"**  The  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  Deux  Indes  (torn. 
i.  p.  9)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantine  whicli  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
should  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor  did  indeed  publish  a  law  which  re- 
strained the  Jews  from  circumcising,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian  slaves 
(see  Euseb.  in  Yit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  27,  and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ix.,  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  247).  But  this  imperfect  exception  related 
only  to  the  Jews  ;  and  the  gi-eat  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  Christian 
or  pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  changing  their 
religion.  I  am  ignorant  by  what  guides  the  Abb^  Raynal  was  deceived,  as  the  to- 
tal absence  of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable  blemish  of  his  entertaining  history. 

'•  See  Acta  S*'  Silvestri,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  Nicephor.  Callist.  1.  vii.  c.  34,  ap. 
Baronium,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  324,  No.  67,  74.  Such  evidence  is  contemptible 
enough  ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  themselves  so  probable  that  the  learned 
Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  14)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt  them. 

^'  The  convei*sion  of  the  barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  celebrated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  (see  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  and  Theodoret,  1.  i.  c.  23, 
24).  But  Ruflnus,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebins,  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
an  original  authority.  His  information  was  curiously  collected  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia,  and  from  Bacnrius,  an  Iberian  prince, 
who  was  count  of  the  domestics.     Father  Mamachi  has  given  an  ample  compila- 

says  that  he  gave  much  to  relieve  the  poor,  inviting  and  enticing  men  to  the  salu- 
tary doctrine  even  by  this  means,  and  alltmt  saying,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  **  wheth- 
er through  opportunity  or  through  truth,  let  Christ  be  preached." — S. 
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Germans,  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  Rome,  revered 
the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  liead  of  the  legions,  and  their 
fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same  time  the  lessons  of 
faith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of  Iberia  and  Annenia* 
worshipped  the  God  of  their  protector;  and  their  subjects, 
who  have  invariably  preserved  the  name  of  Christians,  soon 
formed  a  sacred  and  perpetual  connection  with  their  Eoman 
brethren.  The  Christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  iix  time 
of  war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their  country ;  but  as 
long  as  peace  subsisted  between  the  two  empires,  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  Magi  was  effectually  restrained  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Constantine."  The  rays  of  the  Gospel  illumi- 
nated the  coast  of  India.  The  colonies  of  Jews  who  had  pen- 
etrated into  Arabia  and  .Ethiopia"  opposed  the  progress  of 
Christianity ;  but  the  labor  of  the  missionaries  was  in  some 
measure  facilitated  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
revelation ;  and  Abyssinia  still  reveres  the  memory  of  Fru- 
mentius,**  who,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  devoted  his  life  to 
the  conversion  of  those  sequestered  regions.    Under  the  reign 


tion  on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second  vohimes  of  his  great 
but  imperfect  work. 

'^  See  in  Easebins  (in  Vit.  Constant.  ].  ir.  c.  0  seq.)  the  pressing  and  pathetic 
epistle  of  Constantine  in  favor  of  his  Christian  bretliren  of  Pei-sia. 

'"  See  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  p.  182,  torn.  viii.  p.  333,  torn.  ix.  p. 
810.  The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jewish  exiles  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe. 

■  According  to  the  Georgian  chronicles,  Iberia  (Georgia)  was  converted  by  the 
virgin  Nino,  who  effected  nn  extraordinary  cure  on  the  wife  of  the  king,  Mihran. 
The  temple  of  the  god  Aramazt  or  Armaz,  not  far  from  the  capital,  Mtskhitha, 
was  destroyed,  and  the  cross  erected  in  its  place.  Le  Beau,  i.  292,  with  St.  Mar- 
tin's Notes. 

St.  Martin  has  likewise  clearly  shown  (Addition  to  Le  Beau,  i.  291)  that  Arme- 
nia was  the  first  nation  which  embraced  Christianity  (Addition  to  Le  Beau,  i.  76, 
and  Me'moires  sur  I'Arm^nie,  i.  305).  Gibbon  hiinself  suspected  this  truth. — 
''Instead  of  maintaining  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia  was  not  attempted  with 
any  degree  of  success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  emperor,  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  the  seeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  soi^-n  during  the  season 
of  the  last  and  greatest  persecution,  that  many  Roman  exiles  might  assist  the 
labors  of  Gregory,  and  that  the  renowned  Tirida'tes,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may  dis- 
pute with  Constantine  the  honor  of  being  the  first  sovereign  who  embraced  the 
Cliristian  religion." — Vindication,  Misc.  Works,  iv.  677. — M. 

^  Abba  Salama,  or  Fremonatos,  is  mentioned  in  the  Tai-eek  Negushii,  or  Chron- 
icle of  the  Kings  of  Abyssinia.     Sail's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.--M. 
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of  his  son  Constantius,  Theophilus,"  who  was  himself  of  In* 
dian  extraction,  was  invested  with  the  double  character  of  am- 
bassador and  bishop.  He  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea  with  two 
hundred  horses  of  the  purest  breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  prince  of  the  Sabseans,  or  Homer- 
ites.  Theophilus  was  intrusted  with  many  other  useful  or  cu- 
rious presents,  which  might  raise  the  admiration  and  concil- 
iate the  friendship  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  he  successfully  em- 
ployed several  years  in  a  pastoral  visit  to  the  churches  of  the 
torrid  zone." 

The  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  displayed 
in  the  important  and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  relig- 
ion. The  terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the 
the*naSonai  faint  and  unsupported  murmurs  of  the  pagans,  and 
re  igion.  ^1^^^^  ^.^s  rcasou  to  cxpcct  that  the  cheerful  sub- 
mission of  the  Christian  clergy  as  well  as  people  would  be  the 
result  of  conscience  and  gratitude.  It  was  long  since  estab- 
lished as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman  constitution 
that  every  rank  of  citizens  was  alike  subject  to  the  laws,  and 
that  the  care  of  religion  was  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  Constantino  and  his  successors  could  not 
easily  persuade  themselves  that  they  had  forfeited,  by  their 
conversion,  any  branch  of  the  imperial  prerogatives,  or  that 
they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a  religion  which  they 
had  protected  and  embraced.    The  emperors  still  continued  to 

^*  Theophilus  had  been  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hostage  by  his  countrymen  of 
the  isle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in  learning  and  piety.  The 
Maldives,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva^  may  be  the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of  1900  or 
2000  minute  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Maldives,  but  they  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  travel- 
lers of  the  ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  Geogi'aph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30,  31. 
D^Herbelot,  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  704.  Hist.  G^n^rale  des  Voyages,  torn, 
viii.* 

""  Philostorgias,  1.  iiL  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  Godefroy's  learned  obserx'ations.  The 
historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  conceming  the  seat  of  pan\dise, 
strange  monsters,  etc.      

*  See  the  dissertation  of  M.  Letronne  on  this  question.  He  conceives  that 
Theophilus  was  born  in  the  island  of  Dahluk,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  His  embassy 
was  to  Abyssinia  rather  than  to  India.  Letronne,  Matdriaux  pour  THist.  da 
Christianisme  en  £g>'pte,  Inde,  et  Abyssinie  (Pans,  1832),  dd  Dissert.  ~M. 
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exercise  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesiastical  order ; 
and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  rep- 

A  1)  312-43S 

resents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which 
they  assumed  in  the  goveniment  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,*' 
which  had  never  been  imposed  on  the  free  spirit  of  Greece  and 
DistincHon  Romc,  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  legal 
Sii^and  te'm-  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  oflSce  of  supreme 
poraipowew.  pontiff,  which,  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of 
Augustus,  had  always  been  exercised  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  senators,  was  at  length  united  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. The  first  magistrate  of  the  State,  as  often  as  he  was 
prompted  by  superstition  or  policy,  performed  with  his  own 
hands  the  sacerdotal  functions ;"  nor  was  there  any  order  of 
priests,  either  at  Eome  or  in  the  provinces,  who  claimed  a 
more  sacred  character  among  men,  or  a  more  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  gods.  But  in  the  Christian  Church, 
which  intrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual  succession 
of  consecrated  ministere,  the  monarch,  whose  spiritual  rank  is 
less  honorable  than  that  of  the  meanest  deacon,  was  seated  be- 
low the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  confounded  with  the  rest 
of  the  faithful  multitude.**  The  emperor  might  be  saluted  as 
the  father  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a  filial  duty  and  rever- 
ence to  the  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  same  marks  of  re- 
spect wliich  Constantine  had  paid  to  the  persons  of  saints  and 
confessors  were  soon  exacted  by  the  pride  of  the  episcopal 
order.**     A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

"^  See  the  epistle  of  Osias,  ap.  Athnnasium,  vol.  i.  p.  840.  The  public  remon- 
strance which  Osiiis  was  forced  to  address  to  the  son  contained  the  same  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  which  he  had  secretly  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  the  father. 

"  M.  de  la  Bastie  (Me'moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  p.  38- 
61)  has  evidently  proved  that  Augustus  and  his  successors  exercised  in  person  all 
the  sacred  functions  of  pontifex  maximus,  or  high-piiest,  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*"  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  liad  insensibly  prevailed  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople ;  but  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theodosius  to  retire  below 
the  mils,  and  taught  him  to  know  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  priest. 
Sec  Theodoret,  I.  v.  c.  18. 

•*  At  the  table  of  the  Emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  Bbhop  of  Tours,  received  the 
cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter,  his  companion,  before  he  al- 
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jurisdictions  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed  by  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  touching  with  a  profane  hand  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  separation  of  men  into  the  two  orders  of  the  cler- 
gy and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to  many  nations  of 
antiquity ;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Assyria,  of 
Judaea,  of  .Ethiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Gaul  derived  from  a  ce- 
lestial origin  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  which  they 
liad  acquired.  These  venerable  institutions  had  gradually  as- 
similated themselves  to  tlie  manners  and  government  of  their 
respective  countries  ;"*  but  the  opposition  or  contempt  of  the 
civil  power  served  to  cement  the  discipline  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue,  and  to 
regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a  code  of  laws 
which  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people  and  the 
practice  of  three  hundred  years.  When  Constantine  embraced 
the  faith  of  tlie  Christians,  he  seemed  to  contract  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  a  distinct  and  independent  society  ;  and  the  priv- 
ileges grarrted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or  by  his  succes- 
sors, were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favors  of  the  court, 
but  as  the  just  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 
The  Catholic  Church  was  administered  by  the  spiritual  and 
State  of  ^^^^'  jurisdiction  of  eighteen  hundred  bishops,"*  of 
the  bishops  wliom  oue  tliousaud  were  seated  in  the  Greek  and 
chriaunn        ciffht  hundred  in  the  Latin  provinces  of  the  em- 

cmperors.  ,  ^,  ^ 

pire.    ine  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  respective 
dioceses  had  been  variously  and  accidentally  decided  by  the 


lowed  the  emperor  to  drink  ;  the  empress  waited  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpicias 
Severus,  in  Vit.  S*'  Martin,  c.  28,  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.  Yet  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  these  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint. 
The  honors  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  may  be  seen  in  Bingham's 
Antiquities,  1.  ii.  ch.  9,  and  Vales,  ad  Theodoret.  1.  iv.  c  6.  See  the  haughty  cere- 
monial which  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on  the  empress.  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereni-s,  torn.  iv.  p.  764.     (Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  179.) 

•*  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  informs  us  that  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  were  not  already  priests,  were  initiated,  after  their  election,  into  the  sacerdo- 
tal order. 

■•  The  numbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer  or  original  catalogue ; 
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zeal  and  success  of  the  first  missionaries,  by  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Episcopal 
churches  were  closely  planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  proconsular  Asia,  and  through 
the  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an  ample  territory, 
and  delegated  their  rural  suffragans  to  execute  the  subordinate 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office.*'  A  Christian  diocese  might  be 
spread  over  a  province  or  reduced  to  a  village ;  but  all  the 
bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  indelible  character ;  they  all 
derived  the  same  powers  and  privileges  from  the  apostles, 
from  the  people,  and  from  the  laws.  While  the  civil  and  milr 
itary  professions  were  separated  by  the  policy  of  Con  stan tine, 
a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  always  re- 
spectable, sometimes  dangerous,  was  established  in  the  Church 
and  State.  The  important  review  of  their  station  and  attri- 
butes may  be  distributed  under  the  following  heads :  I.  Pop- 
ular election.  II.  Ordination  of  the  clergy.  III.  Property. 
IV.  Civil  jurisdiction.  V.  Spiritual  censures.  VI.  Exercise 
of  public  oratory.     VII.  Privilege  of  legislative  assemblies. 

I.  The  freedom  of  elections  subsisted  long  after  the  legal 
establishment  of  Christianity,"  and  the  subjects  of  Rome  en- 

for  the  partial  lists  of  the  Eastern  churches  are  comparatively  modem.  The  pa- 
tient diligence  of  Charles  a  S^"  Paolo,  of  Luke  llolstenius,  and  of  Bingham  has 
laboriously  investigated  all  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was 
almost  commensurate  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Christian 
Antiquities  is  a  very  accurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  rural  bishops,  or  chorepiscopi,  who  voted  in  synods  and 
conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  T^glise,  tom.  i.  p.  447, 
etc.,  and  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  v.  p.  395,  etc.  They  do  not  appear 
till  the  fouith  century  ;  and  this  equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  prelates,  was  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the  £last 
and  the  West. 

"  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l*^glise,  tom.  ii.  1.  ii.  ch.  1-8,  p.  678-721)  has  copi- 
ously treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five  firet  centuries,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West ;  but  he  shows  a  very  partial  bias  in  favor  of  the  episcopal 
aristocracy.  Bingham  (1.  iv.  ch.  2)  is  moderate ;  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacre- 
mens, tom.  V.  p.  108-128)  is  very  clear  and  concise.^ 


*  This  freedom  was  extremely  limited,  and  soon  annihilated.    Already,  from  the 
third  century,  the  deacons  were  no  longer  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
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joyed  in  the  Church  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  in  the 
I.  Election  of  republic,  of  choosing  the  magistrates  whom  they 
biBhopiu  ^QYG  bound  to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  bishop  had 
closed  his  eyes,  the  metropolitan  issued  a  commission  to  one 
of  his  suffragans  to  administer  the  vacant  see,  and  prepare, 
within  a  limited  time,  the  future  election.  The  right  of  vot- 
ing was  vested  in  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  candidates ;  in  the  senators  or 
nobles  of  the  city ;  all  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
rank  or  property ;  and,  finally,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
who  on  the  appointed  day  flocked  in  multitudes  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  diocese,'*  and  sometimes  silenced  by  their 
tumultuous  acclamations  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  laws  of 
discipline.  These  acclamations  might  accidentally  fix  on  the 
head  of  the  most  deserving  competitor,  of  some  ancient  pres- 
byter, some  holy  monk,  or  some  layman  conspicuous  for  his 
zeal  and  piety.  But  the  episcopal  chair  was  solicited,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  tem- 
poral rather  than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The  interested  views, 
the  selfish  and  angry  passions,  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  dissimu- 
lation, the  secret  corruption,  the  open  and  even  bloody  vio- 
lence which  had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom  of  election 
in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  too  often  influ- 
enced the  choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  While  one 
of  the  candidates  boasted  the  honors  of  his  family,  a  second 
allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful  table,  and  a 
third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  share  the  plun- 
der of  the  Church  among  the  accomplices  of  his  sacrilegious 


*  Incredibilis  multitiido,  non  solum  ex  eo  oppido  (Tbttra),  sed  etiam  ex  vicinis 
urbibus  ad  suiTrngiA  ferenda  convenerat,  etc. — Sulpicias  Severus,  in  Vit.  Martin, 
c.  7.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  (canon  xiii.)  prohibits  mobs  and  tumults ;  and 
Justinian  confines  the  right  of  election  to  the  nobility.     Novell,  cxxiii.  1. 


mnnity,  but  by  the  bishops.  Although  it  appears,  by  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  that 
even  in  his  time  no  priest  could  be  elected  without  the  consent  of  the  community 
(Ep.  68),  that  election  was  far  from  being  altogether  free.  The  bishop  proposed 
to  his  parishioners  the  candidate  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  make  such  objections  as  might  be  suggested  by  his  conduct  and  morals  (St. 
Cyprian,  Ep.  33).  They  lost  this  last  right  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.—G. 
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hopes."  The  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  laws  attempted  to 
exclude  the  populace  from  this  solemn  and  important  transac- 
tion. The  canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring  several 
episcopal  qualifications  of  age,  station,  etc.,  restrained  in  some 
measure  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of"  the  electors.  The  au- 
thority of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
vacant  Church  to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  people,  was  in- 
terposed to  moderate  their  passions  and  to  correct  their  mis- 
takes. The  bishops  could  refuse  to  ordain  an  unworthy  can- 
didate, and  the  rage  of  contending  factions  sometimes  accept- 
ed their  impartial  mediation.  The  submission  or  the  resist- 
ance of  the  clergy  and  people,  on  various  occasions,  afforded 
different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly  converted  into  pos- 
itive laws  and  provincial  customs ;"  but  it  was  everywhere 
admitted  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  religious  policy  that  no 
bishop  could  be  imposed  on  an  orthodox  church  without  the 
consent  of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of 
the  public  peace  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, might  effectually  declare  their  wishes  in  the  choice 
of  a  primate  ;  but  those  absolute  monarchs  respected  the  free- 
dom of  ecclesiastical  elections,  and,  while  they  distributed  and 
resumed  the  honors  of  the  State  and  army,  they  allowed  eight- 
een hundred  perpetual  magistrates  to  receive  their  important 
ofliices  from  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people."  It  was  agreea- 
ble to  the  dictates  of  justice  that  these  magistrates  should  not 

"•  The  epistles  of  Sidonius  ApoUinnris  (iv.  25,  vii.  5,  9)  exhibit  some  of  the  scan- 
dals of  the  Galilean  Church  *,  and  Guul  was  less  polished  and  less  connipt  than  the 
East. 

•*  A  compromise  was  sometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  consent ;  either  the 
bishops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  had  been  named  by 
the  other  party. 

"  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'^glise,  tom.  ii.  1.  ii.  ch. 
vi.  p.  704-714)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of  power,  and  even  of  oppression. 
The  confirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  a 
more  regular  proceeding  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  11).* 


■  The  statement  of  Planck  is  more  consistent  with  history :  ''From  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  tiie  bishops  of  some  of  the  lai-ger  churches,  particularly 
those  of  the  imperial  residence,  were  almost  always  chosen  under  the  influence  of 
the  court,  and  often  directly  and  immediately  nominated  by  the  emperor." — Planck, 
Geschichte  der  christlich-kirchlichen  Geselfschnfts-verfassung,  vol.  i.  p.  263.— M. 
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desert  an  honorable  station  from  which  they  could  not  be  re- 
moved ;  but  the  wisdom  of  councils  endeavored,  without  much 
success,  to  enforce  the  residence  and  to  prevent  the  translation 
of  bishops.  The  discipline  of  the  West  was  indeed  less  relax- 
ed than  that  of  the  East ;  but  the  same  passions  which  made 
those  regulations  necessary  rendered  them  ineffectual.  The 
reproaches  which  angry  prelates  have  so  vehemently  urged 
against  each  other  serve  only  to  expose  their  common  guilt 
and  their  mutual  indiscretion. 

IL  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  faculty  of  spiritual  gen- 
eration, and  this  extraordinary  privilege  might  compensate,  in 
IL  ordina  some  degree,  for  the  painful  celibacy"  which  was 
lion  of  the  imposed  as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a 
positive  obligation.  The  religions  of  antiquity, 
which  established  a  separate  order  of  priests,  dedicated  a  holy 
race,  a  tribe  or  family,  to  the  perpetual  service  of  the  gods." 
Such  institutions  were  founded  for  possession  rather  than  con- 
quest. The  children  of  .the  priests  enjoyed,  with  proud  and 
indolent  security,  their  sacred  inheritance ;  and  the  fiery  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by  the  cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the 
endearments  of  domestic  life.  But  the  Christian  sanctuary 
was  open  to  every  ambitious  candidate  who  aspired  to  its  heav- 
enly promises  or  temporal  possessions.     The  office  of  priests, 

"  The  celibftcy  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  is  a  subject  of 
discipline,  and  indeed  of  controversy,  which  has  been  very  diligently  examined. 
See  in  particular  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  T^lise,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  ch.  Ix.  Ixi.  p.  886- 
902 ;  and  Bingham's  Antiquities,  1.  iv.  ch.  5.  By  each  of  these  learned  bat  par- 
tial critics  one  half  of  the  truth  is  produced  and  the  other  is  concealed.* 

•*  Diodorus  Siculus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  prioBt- 
hood  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians  (1.  i.  [c.  73]  p.  84, 1. 
ii.  [c.  29  and  40]  p.  142, 153,  editWesseling).  The  Magi  are  described  by  Am- 
mianus  as  a  ver]^  numerous  family  :  *'  Per  saecula  multa  ad  praesens  un&  eadem- 
que  prosapili  multitudo  creata,  Deorum  cultibus  dedicatur"  (xxiii.  6).  Ausonins 
celebrates  the  Stirps  Druidarum  (De  Professorib.  Bnrdigal.  iv.  [7]) ;  but  we  may 
infer  from  the  remark  of  Casar  (Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13)  that  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy 
some  room  was  left  for  choice  and  emulation. 


»  Compare  Planck  (vol.  i.  p.  348).  This  century,  the  third,  first  brought  forth 
the  monks,  and  the  monks,  or  the  spirit  of  monkery,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Planck  likewise  observes  that  from  the  history  of  Eusebius  alone  names  of  mar- 
ried bishops  and  presbyters  mnv  be  adduced  by  dozens. — IVL 

II.— 30 
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like  that  of  soldiers  or  magistrates,  was  strenuously  exercised 
by  those  men  whose  temper  and  abilities  had  prompted  them 
to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  or  who  had  been  se- 
lected by  a  discerning  bishop  as  the  best  qualified  to  promote 
the  glory  and  interest  of  the  Church.  The  bishops"  (till  the 
abuse  was  restrained  by  the  prudence  of  the  laws)  might  con- 
strain the  reluctant  and  protect  the  distressed,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  forever  bestowed  some  of  the  most  valuable 
privileges  of  civil  society.  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  the  legions,  was  exempt- 
ed* by  the  emperors  from  all  service,  private  or  public,  all 
municipal  offices,  and  all  personal  taxes  and  contributions, 
which  pressed  on  their  fellow-citizens  with  intolerable  weight ; 
and  the  duties  of  their  holy  profession  were  accepted  as  a  full 
discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  republic."  Each  bishop 
acquired  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  tc  the  perpetual 
obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he  ordained ;  the  clergy  of  each 
episcopal  Church,  with  its  dependent  parishes,  formed  a  reg- 


"  The  subject  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience,  etc.,  of  the  clergy  is  labo- 
riously discussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  T^glise,  torn.  ii.  p.  1-83)  and  Bing- 
ham (in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more  especially  the  fourth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  chapters).  When  the  brother  of  St.  Jerome  was  ordained  in  Cyprus,  the 
deacons  forcibly  stopped  his  mouth,  lest  he  should  make  a  solemn  protestation  which 
might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 

••  The  charter  of  immunities  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the  Christian  em- 
perors is  contained  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodusian  Code ;  and  in  illustrated 
with  tolerable  candor  by  the  learned  Godefroy,  whose  mind  was  balanced  by  the 
opposite  prejudices  of  a  civilian  and  a  Protestant. 


*  This  exemption  was  very  much  limited.  The  municipal  offices  were  of  two 
kinds :  the  one  attached  to  the  individual  in  his  character  of  inhabitant,  the  other 
in  that  of  proprietor,  Constantine  had  exempted  ecclesiastics  from  offices  of  the 
first  description.  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  1,2;  £lusebius,  Hiiit.  Kccles.  1.  x. 
c.  7.)  They  sought  also  to  be  exempted  from  those  of  the  secoitd  (munera  patri- 
moniorum).  The  rich,  to  obtain  this  privilege,  obtained  subordinate  situations 
among  the  clergy.  Constantine  published  in  320  an  edict  by  which  he  prohib- 
ited the  more  opulent  citizens  (decuriones  and  curiales)  from  embracing  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  and  the  bishops  from  admitting  new  ecclesiastics  before  a 
place  should  be  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  occupant  (Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theod. 
1.  xii.  tit.  i.  De  Decur.).  Valentinian  the  First,  by  a  rescript  still  more  general, 
enacted  that  no  rich  citizen  should  obtain  a  situation  in  the  Church  (De  Episc.  1. 
Ixvii.).  He  also  enacted  that  ecclesiastics  who  wished  to  be  exempt  from  offices 
which  they  were  bound  to  discharge  as  proprietor  should  be  obliged  to  give  up 
their  property  to  their  relations.     Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  49. — G. 
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ular  and  permanent  society ;  and  the  cathedrals  of  Constan- 
tinople" and  Carthage"  maintained  their  peculiar  establish- 
ment of  five  hundred  ecclesiastical  ministers.  Their  ranks" 
and  numbers  were  insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition 
of  the  times,  which  introduced  into  the  Church  the  splendid 
ceremonies  of  a  Jewish  or  pagan  temple ;  and  a  long  train  of 
priests,  deacons,  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  sing- 
ers, and  door-keepers  contributed,  in  their  respective  stations, 
to  swell  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worship.  The 
clerical  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious  fra- 
ternities, who  devoutly  supported  the  ecclesiastical  throne.*" 
Six  hundred  parabolaniy  or  adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at 
Alexandria ;  eleven  hundred  copiatw,  or  grave-diggers,  buried 
the  dead  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  swarms  of  monks  who 
arose  from  the  Nile  overspread  and  darkened  the  face  of  the 
Christian  world. 

III.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  revenue  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  Church."*  The  Christians  not  only  recovered 
III.  Property.  ^^^  lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  strip- 
A.D.318.  pg^j  i^y  ^]jg  persecuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they 
acquired  a  perfect  title  to  all  the  possessions  which  they  had 


•^  Justinian.  Novell,  ciii.  Sixty  presbyters  or  priests,  one  hundred  deacons, 
forty  deaconesses,  ninety  subdeacons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers,  twenty-five 
chanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers ;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
This  moderate  number  was  fixed  by  the  emperor  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
Church,  which  had  been  involved  in  debt  and  usury  by  the  expense  of  a  much 
higher  establishment. 

'"  Universus  clerus  ecclesise  Carthaginiensis  .  .  .  fere  quingenti  vel  amplius ; 
inter  quos  quamplurimi  erant  lectores  infantuli.  Victor  Vitensis  de  Persecut. 
Vandal,  v.  9,  p.  78,  edit.  Kuinart.  This  remnant  of  a  more  prosperous  state  still 
subsisted  under  the  oppression  of  the  Vandals. 

^  The  number  of  seven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  Church,  exclusive  of 
the  episcopal  character.  But  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the  minor  orders,  are  now 
reduced  to  empty  and  useless  titles. 

*"•  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  42,  43.  Godefroy^s  Commentary,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Alexandria,  show  the  danger  of  these  pious  institu- 
tions, which  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  turbulent  capital. 

^^  The  edict  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48)  acknowledges,  by  reciting,  that  there  ex- 
isted a  species  of  landed  property,  "  ad  jus  corporis  eorum,  id  est,  ecclesiarum  non 
hominum  singulorum  pertinentia."  Such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  must  have  been  received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law. 
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hitherto  enjoj'ed  by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrate.  As 
soon  as  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire,  the  national  clergy  might  claim  a  decent  and  hon- 
orable maintenance ;  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  might 
have  delivered  the  people  from  the  more  oppressive  tribute 
which  superstition  imposes  on  her  votaries.  But  as  the  wants 
and  expenses  of  the  Church  increased  with  her  prosperity,  the 
ecclesiastical  order  was  still  supported  and  enriched  by  the 
voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful.  Eight  years 
after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantino  granted  to  all 
his  subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission  of  bequeathing 
their  fortunes  to  the  holy  Catholic  Church  ;*"  and  their  de- 
vout liberality,  which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  lux- 
ury or  avarice,  flowed  with  a  profuse  stream  at  the  hour  of 
their  death.  The  wealthy  Christians  were  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  sovereign.  An  absolute  monarch,  who  is 
rich  without  patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit ;  and 
Constantino  too  easily  believed  that  he  should  purchase  the 
favor  of  Heaven  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious,  and  distributed  among  the  saints  the  wealth 
of  the  republic.  The  same  messenger  who  carried  over  to 
Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius  might  be  intrusted  with  an 
epistle  to  Caecilian,  Bishop  of  Carthage.  The  emperor  ac- 
quaints him  that  the  treasurers  of  the  province  are  directed 
to  pay  into  his  hands  the  sum  of  three  thoxxoand  foUeSy  or 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  to  obey  his  further 
requisitions  for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  Kumidia, 
and  Mauritania."*  The  liberality  of  Constantino  increased  in 
a  just  proportion  to  his  faith  and  to  his  vices.  He  assigned  in 
each  city  a  regular  allowance  of  corn  to  supply  the  fund  of 
ecclesiastical  charity ;  and  the  persons  of  both  sexes  who  em- 


*"  Habeat  unusqnisqae  licentiam  sanctissirao  Catholicffl  (ecclesice)  vonerabiliqae 
concilio,  decedens  bononim  quod  optavit  relinqaere. — Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit  ii. 
leg.  4.  This  la^y  was  published  at  Home,  a.d.  821,  at  a  time  when  Constantine 
might  foresee  the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 

"•*  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  6,  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  28.  He  repeatedly 
expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero,  which  the  bishop  himself  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  eren  of  tasting. 
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braced  the  monastic  life  became  the  peculiar  favorites  of  their 
sovereign.  The  Christian  temples  of  Aiitioch,  Alexandria,  Je- 
rusalem, Constantinople,  etc.,  displayed  the  ostentations  piety 
of  a  prince  ambitious  in  a  declining  age  to  equal  the  perfect 
labors  of  antiquity."*  The  form  of  these  religious  edifices  was 
simple  and  oblong,  though  they  might  sometimes  swell  into 
the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  sometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of 
a  cross.  The  timbers  were  framed  for  the  most  part  of  cedars 
of  Libanus ;  the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles — ^perhaps  of  gilt 
brass ;  and  the  walls,  the  columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrust- 
ed  with  variegated  marbles.  The  most  precious  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  were  profusely  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  altar ;  and  this  specious  magnificence  was 
supported  on  the  solid  and  perpetual  basis  of  landed  property. 
In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  from  the  reign  of  Constantine 
to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen  hundred  churches  of  the  em- 
pire were  enriched  by  the  frequent  and  unalienable  gifts  of 
the  prince  and  people.  An  annual  income  of  six  hundred 
pounds  sterling  may  be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  bishops, 
who  were  placed  at  an  equal  distance  between  riches  and  pov- 
erty ;"•  but  the  standard  of  their  wealth  insensibly  rose  with 
the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  cities  which  they  governed. 
An  authentic  but  imperfect"*  rent-roll  specifies  some  houses, 
shops,  gardens,  and  farms  which  belonged  to  the  three  BasUicm 
of  Rome — St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran — in  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  East.     They  produce,  be- 

^  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  x.  c.  2, 3,  4.  The  Bishop  of  Cossarefi,  who  studied 
and  gratified  the  taste  of  his  master,  proaoanced  in  public  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (in  Yit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  46).  It  no  longer  exists ;  bnt 
he  has  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Constantine  (I*  iu-  c>  ^)  a  short  account  of  the  ar- 
chitecture and  ornaments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles at  Constantinople  (1.  iv.  c  58). 

'~  See  Justinian.  KoveU.  cxxiii.  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  most 
wealthy  bishops  is  not  expressed ;  the  highest  annual  valuation  of  a  bishopric  is 
stated  at  thirty,  and  the  lowest  at  two,  pounds  of  gold ;  the  medium  might  be  tak- 
en at  sixteen,  but  these  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  value. 

*®*  See  Baronins  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  324,  No.  68,  65,  70,  71).  Every  record 
which  comes  from  the  Vatican  is  justly  suspected,  yet  these  rent-rolls  have  an  an- 
cient and  authentic  color ;  and  it  is  at  least  evident  that  if  forged,  they  were  forged 
in  a  period  when /arms,  not  kingdoms,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avarice. 
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sides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen,  paper,  aromatics,  etc.,  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  twenty -two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  the  age  of  Constantine 
and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no  longer  possessed  (perhaps  they  no 
longer  deserved)  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  their  clergy 
and  people.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  each  diocese  were 
divided  into  four  parts — for  the  respective  uses  of  the  bishop 
himself,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  public 
worship ;  and  the  abuse  of  this  sacred  trust  was  strictly  and 
repeatedly  checked."'  The  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  still 
subject  to  all  the  public  impositions  of  the  State."*  The  cler- 
gy of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica,  etc.,  might  solicit  and 
obtain  some  partial  exemptions ;  but  the  premature  attempt 
of  the  great  council  of  Rimini,  which  aspired  to  universal  free- 
dom, was  successfully  resisted  by  the  son  of  Constantine."' 

IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  their  tribunal  on  the  ru- 
IV.  Civil  ju-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  common  law,  have  modestly 
riBdiction.      accepted  as  the  gift  of  Constantine"*  the  indepen- 

*"  See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  rfiglise,  torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  ch.  13, 14, 15,  p.  689-706. 
The  legal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  Simplicius  and  Grelasius,  who 
Tvere  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in  their 
pastoral  letters  as  a  general  law  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  custom  of 
Itiily. 

^  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  asserter  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  submits  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land-tax.  *'  Si  tributum  petit  Imperator,  non 
negamus ;  agri  ecclesiie  solvunt  tributum ;  solvimus  quae  sunt  Caesaris  Cffisari,  et 
quae  sunt  Dei  Deo ;  tributum  Cassaris  est  ,*  non  negatur."  Baronius  labors  to  in- 
terpret this  tribute  as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d. 
887) ;  but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions,  of  Ambrose  are  more  candidly  explain- 
ed by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'^glise,  tom.  iii.  I.  i.  ch.  84,  p.  268. 

'*^  In  Ariminensi  synodo  super  eccleslarum  et  clericorum  privilegiis  tractate 
habito,  usque  eo  .dispositio  progressa  est,  ut  juga  quae  viderentur  ad  ecclcsiam  per- 
tinere,  a  public^  functione  cessarent  inquietudine  desistente ;  quod  nostra  videtur 
dudum  sanctio  repulsisse. — Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the  Synod  of 
Rimini  carried  this  ])oint,  such  practical  merit  might  have  atoned  for  some  specu- 
lative heresies. 

""  From  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  27)  and  Sozomen  (1.  i.  c.9)  we  are 
assured  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  confirmed  by  Constantine ; 
but  the  forgery  of  a  famous  edict,  which  was  never  fairly  inserted  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code  (see  at  tlie  end,  tom.  vi.  p.  303),  is  demonstrated  by  Godefroy  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.     It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  a  law- 
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dent  jurisdiction  which  was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and 
of  their  own  industry.  But  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  em- 
perors had  actually  endowed  them  with  some  legal  preroga- 
tives which  secured  and  dignified  the  sacerdotal  character."* 
1.  Under  a  despotic  government  the  bishops  alone  enjoyed 
and  asserted  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by 
their  peers;  and  even  in  a  capiital  accusation,  a  synod  of  their 
brethren  were  the  sole  judges  of  their  guilt  or  innocence. 
Such  a  tribunal,  unless  it  was  inflamed  by  personal  resentment 
or  religious  discord,  might  be  favorable,  or  even  partial,  to  the 
sacerdotal  order;  but  Constantine  was  satisfied"'  that  secret 
impunity  would  be  less  pernicious  than  public  scandal,  and 
the  Nicene  Council  was  edified  by  his  public  declaration  that 
if  he  surprised  a  bishop  in  the  act  of  adultery,  he  should  cast 
his  imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal  sinner.  2.  The  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at  once  a  privilege  and  a 
restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  civil  causes  were 
decently  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a  secular  judge. 
Their  venial  offences  were  not  exposed  to  the  shame  of  a  pub- 
lic trial  or  punishment ;  and  the  gentle  correction  which  the 
tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  parents  or  instructors 
was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  severity  of  the  bishops.  But  if 
the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which  could  not  be  suf- 
ficiently expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an  honorable  and 
beneficial  profession,  the  Roman  magistrate  drew  the  sword  of 
justice  without  any  regard  to  ecclesiastical  immunities.    3.  The' 

yer  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantine  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  I.  xxix.  ch.  16)  without  intimating  any  suspicion. 

'"  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  inyolved  in  a  mist  of  pas- 
sion, of  prejudice,  and  of  interest.  Two  of  the  fairest  books  which  have  fallen  into 
my  hands  are  tlie  Institutes  of  Canon  Law,  by  the  Abbe  de  Flenry,  and  the  Civil 
History  of  Naples,  by  Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  situation  as 
well  as  of  temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecclesiastic  who  respected  the  authority 
of  the  parliaments ;  Giannone  was  an  Italian  lawyer  who  dreaded  the  power  of 
the  Church.  And  here  let  me  observe  that  as  the  general  propositions  which  I  ad- 
vance are  the  result  of  many  particular  and  imperfect  facts,  I  must  either  refer  the 
reader  to  those  modem  authors,  who  have  expressly  treated  the  subject,  or  sweU 
these  notes  to  a  disagreeable  and  disproportioned  size. 

'"  Tillemont  has  collected  from  Rufinns,  Theodoret,  etc.,  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Constantine.    M^m.  Eccl^s.  tom.  iii.  p.  749,  750. 
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arbitration  of  the  bishops  was  ratified  by  a  positive  law ;  and 
the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute,  without  appeal  or  delay, 
the  episcopal  decrees,  whose  validity  had  hitherto  depended  on 
the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  conversion  of  the  magistrates 
themselves  and  of  the  whole  empire  might  gradually  remove 
the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  Christians.  But  they  still  resort- 
ed to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops,  whose  abilities  and  integrity 
they  esteemed ;  and  the  venerable  Austin  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  complaining  that  his  spiritual  functions  were  perpetu- 
ally interrupted  by  the  invidious  labor  of  deciding  the  claim 
or  the  possession  of  silver  and  gold,  of  lands  and  cattle.  4. 
The  ancient  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  transferred  to  the 
Christian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal  piety  of  the 
younger  Theodosius,  to  the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground."* 
The  fugitive  and  even  guilty  suppliants  were  permitted  to  im- 
plore either  the  justice  or  the  mercy  of  the  Deity  and  his  min- 
isters. The  rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by  the 
mild  interposition  of  the  Church,  and  the  lives  or  fortunes  of 
the  most  eminent  subjects  might  be  protected  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  bishop. 

V.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals  of  his 
people.  The  discipline  of  penance  was  digested  into  a  system 
V.  spiritnai  ^^  Canonical  jurisprudence"*  which  accurately  de- 
oeDBures.  fined  the  duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the 
rules  of  evidence,  the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  pun- 
ishment. It  was  impossible  to  execute  this  spiritual  censure 
if  the  Christian  pontiff,  who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the 


*"  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.  In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo  (torn.  iv. 
p.  192,  etc.)  there  is  aa  excellent  discoorse  on  the  origin,  claims,  abuses,  and  lim- 
its of  sanctuaries.  He  justly  obsen'es  that  ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain 
fifteen  or  twenty  aayla^  or  sanctuaries,  a  number  which  at  present  may  be  foand 
in  Italy  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city. 

^^*  The  penitential  jarispradence  was  continually  improved  by  the  canons  of  the 
councils.  But  as  many  cases  were  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops,  they 
occasionally  published,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman  prsstor,  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline which  they  proposed  to  observe.  Among  the  canonical  epistles  of  tiie  fourth 
century  those  of  Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  inserted  in 
the  Pandects  of  Beveridge  (tom.  ii.  p.  47-151),  and  are  translated  by  Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  iv.  p.  219-277. 
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multitude,  respected  the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive 
crimes  of  the  magistrate;  but  it  was  impossible  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrate  without  controlling  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  government.  Some  considerations  of  religion  or 
loyalty  or  fear  protected  the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors 
from  the  zeal  or  resentment  of  the  bishops ;  but  they  boldly 
censured  and  excommunicated  the  subordinate  tyrants  who 
were  not  invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  St.  Atha- 
nasius  excommunicated  one  of  the  ministers  of  Egypt,  and  the 
interdict  which  he  pronounced  of  fire  and  water  was  solemnly 
transmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappadocia."*  Under  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius  the  polite  and  eloquent  Synesius, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,"'  filled  the  episcopal  seat 
of  Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cyrene,"*  and  the  phil- 
osophic bishop  suppoi'ted  with  dignity  the  character  which  he 
had  assumed  with  reluctance."'    He  vanquished  the  monster 

*"  Basil.  Epistol.  xlvii.  in  Baronias  (Annnl  Eccles.  a.d.  870,  No.  91),  who  de- 
cisLvea  that  he  purposely  i-elates  it  to  convince  governors  that  they  were  not  exempt 
from  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  his  opinion,  even  a  royal  head  is  not 
safe  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  cardinal  shows  himself  much  more 
consistent  than  the  lawyers  and  theologians  of  the  Galilean  Church. 

"•  The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurysthenes,  the  first  Doric  king 
of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules,  was  inscribed  in  the  pub- 
lic registei-s  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony  (Synes.  Epist.  Ivii.  p.  197,  edit. 
Petav.).  Such  a  pure  and  illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  with- 
out adding  the  royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind. 

*"  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  2  [edit.  Par.  1612])  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen  and 
ruined  state  of  Cyrene,  noXig  ^EXKijviQf  iraXcubv  ovofia  Ktu  aifivbv,  Kal  iv  cjSy  fivpiif. 
rwv  irakai  tro^v,  vvv  trevrjc  Kai  rarjj^^c?  ^ai  fiiya  Ipuiriov.  Ptolemais,  a  new  city, 
eighty-two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cyrene,  assumed  the  metropolitan  honors  of 
the  Pentapolis,  or  Upper  Libya,  which  were  afterwards  transfeiTed  to  Sozusa. 
See  Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  67, 68,  782.  Cellarius  Geograph.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  72, 
74.  Carolus  a  S'^  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  D'Anville,  G^ographie  An- 
clenne,  tom.  iii.  p.  43,  44.  M^moires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxvii.  p. 
363-391. 

""  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualifications  (Epist.  cv.  p. 
246-250).  He  loved  profane  studies  and  profane  sports ;  he  was  incapable,  of  sup- 
porting a  life  of  celibacy ;  he  disbelieved  the  resurrection ;  and  he  refused  to  preach 
fables  to  the  people  unless  he  might  be  permitted  to  philosophize  at  home.  The- 
ophilus,  Primate  of  Egypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary  com- 
promise.   See  the  Life  of  Synesius  in  Tillemont,  M^m.  EccWs.  tom.  xii.  p.  499-554. 
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of  Libya — ^the  president  Andronicns — who  abased  the  authori- 
ty of  a  venal  office,  invented  new  modes  of  rapine  and  tortnre, 
and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression  by  that  of  sacrilege."* 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim  the  haughty  magistrate  by 
mild  and  religious  admonition,  Synesius  proceeds  to  inflict  the 
last  sentence  of  ecclesiastical  justice,***  which  devotes  Androni- 
cns, with  his  associates  and  ih^iv  famUie^j  to  the  abhorrence  of 
earth  and  heaven.  The  impenitent  sinners,  more  cruel  than 
Phalaris  or  Sennacherib,  more  destructive  than  war,  pestilence, 
or  a  cloud  of  locusts,  are  deprived  of  the  name  and  privileges 
of  Christians,  of  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the 
hope  of  paradise.  The  bishop  exhorts  the  clergy,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  people  to  renounce  all  society  with  the  enemies 
of  Christ,  to  exclude  them  from  their  houses  and  tables,  and 
to  refuse  them  the  common  offices  of  life  and  the  decent  rites 
of  burial.  The  Church  of  Ptolemais,  obscure  and  contempti- 
ble as  she  may  appear,  addresses  this  declaration  to  all  her  sis- 
ter churches  of  the  world ;  and  the  profane  who  reject  her  de- 
crees will  be  involved  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Andro- 
nicus  and  his  impious  followers.  These  spiritual  terrors  were 
enforced  by  a  dexterous  application  to  the  Byzantine  court. 
The  trembling  president  implored  the  mercy  of  the  Church, 
and  the  descendant  of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
raising  a  prostrate  tyrant  from  the  ground.'**  Such  principles 
and  such  examples  insensibly  prepared  the  triumph  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  who  have  trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

VI.  Every  popular  government  has  experienced  the  effects 
of  rude  or  artificial  eloquence.     The  coldest  nature  is  animat- 


*"  See  the  invective  of  Synesian,  Epist.  Ivii.  p.  191-201.  The  promotion  of  An- 
dronicus  was  illegal,  since  he  was  a  native  of  Berenice,  in  the  same  province.  The 
instrnments  of  torture  are  curiously  specified — the  Teuariipioy^  or  press,  the  SaKrv- 
XfjOpttf  the  TFo^oiTTpapji,  the  pivoXapiQy  the  utrctypa,  and  the  xc<Xo0Tpd^(ov,that  vari- 
ously pressed  or  distended  the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  lips  of 
the  victims. 

^  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical  style  (Syne- 
sius,  Epist.  Iviii.  p.  201-203).  The  method  of  involving  whole  families,  though 
somewhat  unjust,  was  improved  into  national  interdicts. 

'"  See  Synesius,  Epist.  xlvii.  p.  186,  187;  Epist.  buui.  p.  218,  219;  Epist. 
Ixxxix.  p.  280,  281. 
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ed,  the  firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication  of 
^-r  ^    ^       the  prevailing  impulse;  and  each  hearer  is  afEect- 

\  I.  Freedom        ,    ,        ,  .  '^    .  ,   ,         ,  «     ; 

of  public  ed  by  nis  own  passions  and  by  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.  The  ruin  of  civil  liberty  had 
silenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens  and  the  tribunes  of  Rome ; 
the  custom  of  preaching,  which  seems  to  constitute  a  consider- 
able part  of  Christian  devotion,  had  not  been  introduced  into 
the  temples  of  antiquity ;  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never 
invaded  by  the  harsh  sound  of  popular  eloquence  till  the  pul- 
pits of  the  empire  were  filled  with  sacred  orators,  who  possess- 
ed some  advantages  unknown  to  their  profane  predecessors.*" 
The  arguments  and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune  were  instantly  op- 
posed, with  equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  resolute  antagonists ; 
and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason  might  derive  an  accidental 
support  from  the  confiict  of  hostile  passions.  The  bishop,  or 
some  distinguished  presbyter  to  whom  he  cautiously  delegated 
the  powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the  danger  of  in- 
terruption or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude,  whose  minds  had 
been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the  awful  ceremonies  of  relig- 
ion. Such  was  the  strict  subordination  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  the  same  concerted  sounds  might  issue  at  once  from  a 
hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were  tuned^^  by 
the  master-hand  of  the  Roman  or  Alexandrian  primate.  The 
design  of  this  institution  was  laudable,  but  the  fruits  were  not 
always  salutary.  The  preachers  recommended  the  practice  of 
the  social  duties ;  but  they  exalted  the  perfection  of  monastic 
virtue,  which  is  painful  to  the  individual  and  useless  to  man- 
kind. Their  charitable  exhortations  betrayed  a  secret  wish 
that  the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage  the  wealth  of 
the  faithful  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.     The  most  sublime 

*"  SeeThomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  ii.  1.  iii.  ch.  83,  p.  1761-1770)  and 
Bingham  (Antiquities,  vol.  i.  1.  xiv.  ch.  4,  p.  688-71 7).  Preaching  was  considered 
as  the  most  important  office  of  the  bishop ;  but  this  function  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  such  presbyters  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustine. 

"*  Queen  Elizabeth  used  this  expression  and  practised  this  art  whenever  she 
wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  people  in  favor  of  any  extraordinary  meas- 
ure of  government.  The  hostile  effects  of  this  music  were  apprehended  by  her 
successor  and  severely  felt  by  his  son.  *' When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic,"  etc. 
See  Heylin's  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  158. 
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representations  of  the  attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were 
sullied  .by  an  idle  mixture  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  puerile 
rites,  and  fictitious  miracles;  and  they  expatiated  with  the  most 
fervent  zeal  on  the  religious  merit  of  hating  the  adversaries 
and  obeying  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  When  the  public 
peace  was  distracted  by  heresy  and  schism,  the  sacred  orators 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  discord,  and  perhaps  of  sedition.  The 
understandings  of  their  congregations  were  perplexed  by  mys- 
tery; their  passions  were  inflamed  by  invectives;  and  they 
rushed  from  the  Christian  temples  of  Antioch  or  Alexandria 
prepared  either  to  suffer  or  to  inflict  martyrdom.  The  corrup- 
tion of  taste  and  language  is  strongly  marked  in  the  vehement 
declamations  of  the  Latin  bishops ;  but  the  compositions  of 
Gregory  and  Chrysostom  have  been  compared  with  the  most 
splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of  Asiatic,  eloquence.*" 

VII.  The  representatives  of  the  Christian  republic  were  reg- 
ularly assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year ;  and 
these  synods  diffused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 

VIl.  Privilege      ,,.''        -it.i.  i  ^        ^        i  it  •> 

oficgisiative    cipluie  and  le<yislation  through  the  hundred  and 

assemblies.  -^^      ,  .  i.    i      -r^  i  i  i«a     mi  i 

twenty  provmces  of  the  Koman  world."*  The  arch- 
bishop or  metropolitan  was  empowered  by  the  laws  to  summon 
the  suffragan  bishops  of  his  province ;  to  revise  their  conduct ; 
to  vindicate  their  rights;  to  declare  their  faith;  and  to  exam- 
ine the  merit  of  the  candidates  who  were  elected  by  the  clergy 
and  people  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  the  episcopal  college. 
The  primates  of  Home,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  Constantinople,  who  exercised  a  more  ample  juris- 
diction, convened  the  numerous  assembly  of  their  dependent 
bishops.  But  the  convocation  of  great  and  extraordinary  syn- 
ods was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor  alone.    "Whenever  the 


^  Those  modest  orators  acknowledged  that  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  gift 
of  mkacles,  they  endeavoi'ed  to  acquire  the  arts  of  eloquence. 

'^  The  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  canons,  has  made 
some  fundamental  regulations  concerning  synods,  metropolitans,  and  primates. 
The  Nicene  canons  have  been  variously  tortured,  abused,  interpolated,  or  forged, 
according  to  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  The  Suburbicarian  churches  assigned  (by 
Kufinus)  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  have  been  made  the  subject  of  vehement  contro- 
versy.    (See  Sii-mond,  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  1-238.) 
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emergencies  of  the  Church  required  this  decisive  measure,  he 
despatched  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  bishops  or  the  dep- 
uties of  each  province,  with  an  order  for  the  use  of  post-horses 
and  a  competent  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  their  journey. 
At  an  early  period,  when  Constantino  was  the  pro- 
tector rather  than  the  proselyte  of  Christianity,  he 
referred  the  African  controversy  to  the  Council  of  Aries,  in 
which  the  bishops  of  York,  of  Treves,  of  Milan,  and  of  Car- 
thage met  as  friends  and  brethren  to  debate  in  their  native 
tongue  on  the  common  interest  of  the  Latin  or  "Western 
Church.*"    Eleven  years  afterwards  a  more  numer- 

A.D.  825.  •' 

ous  and  celebrated  assembly  was  convened  at  Nice, 
in  Bithynia,  to  extinguish,  by  their  final  sentence,  the  subtle 
disputes  which  had  arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  their  indulgent  master.  The  ecclesiastics,  of  every 
rank  and  sect  and  denomination,  have  been  computed  at  two 
thousand  and  forty-eight  persons.'"  The  Greeks  appeared  in 
person ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Latins  was  expressed  by  the 
legates  of  the  Roman  pontiflE.  The  session,  which  lasted  about 
two  months,  was  frequently  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  Leaving  his  guards  at  the  door,  he  seated  himself 
(with  the  pennission  of  the  council)  on  a  low  stool  in  the  midst 
of  the  hall.  Constantino  listened  with  patience  and  spoke  with 
modesty ;  and  while  he  influenced  the  debates,  he  humbly  pro- 
fessed that  he  was  the  minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  who  had  been  established  as  priests  and  as 
gods  upon  earth.*"  Such  profound  reverence  of  an  absolute 
monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed  assembly  of  his  own 
subjects  can  only  be  compared  to  the  respect  with  which  the 

""  We  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscriptions ;  but  Ado, 
a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred  bishops  in  the  Council  of 
Aries.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclds.  torn.  vi.  p.  422. 

^  See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  915,  and  Beansobre,  Hist,  dn  Manich^sme,  torn.  i. 
p.  529.  The  name  of  bishop^  which  is  given  by  Entychius  to  the  2048  ecclesiastics 
(Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  440,  vers.  Pocock),  must  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
onhodox  or  even  episcopal  ordination. 

'"  See  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  0-21.  Tillemont,  M€m.  EccMsias- 
tiqnes,  torn.  vi.  p.  669-759. 
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senate  had  been  treated  by  the  Koman  princes  who  adopted 
the  policy  of  Augustus.  Within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  a 
philosophic  spectator  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  might 
have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  the  Senate  of  Rome,  and  Con- 
stantino in  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  fathers  of  the  Capitol 
and  those  of  the  Church  had  alike  degenerated  from  the  vir- 
tues of  their  founders ;  but  as  the  bishops  were  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  sustained  their  dignity  with 
more  decent  pride,  and  sometimes  opposed  with  a  manly  spirit 
the  wishes  of  their  sovereign.  The  progress  of  time  and  su- 
perstition erased  the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  passion,  the 
ignorance,  which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical  synods ;  and  the 
Catholic  world  has  unanimously  submitted**'  to  the  infaUiUe 
decrees  of  the  general  councils.*** 

^  Sancimus  igitur  vicem  legnm  obtinere,  quse  n  quatuor  Sanctis  Conciliis .  .  . 
expositffi  sunt  aut  firmatffi.  Prsedictarum  enim  quatuor  synodoram  dogmata  sicut 
sanctas  Scriptnrns  et  regulas  sicut  leges  observamus. — Justinian.  Novell,  cxxxi. 
Beveridge  (ad  Pandect,  proleg.  p.  2)  remarks  that  the  emperors  never  made  new 
laws  in  ecclebiastical  matters ;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very  different  spirit, 
that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councils  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli, 
tom.  i.  p.  1 36). 

'*  See  the  article  Concile  in  the  Encyclopedic,  tom.  iii.  p.  668-679,  e'dition  de 
Lucques.  The  author,  M.  le  Docteur  Bouchaud,  has  discussed,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gallican  Church,  the  principal  questions  which  relate  to  the  form 
and  constitution  of  general,  national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors  (see 
preface,  p.  xvi.)  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  article.  Those  who  consult  their 
immense  compilation  seldom  depart  so  well  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Fersecation  of  Heresy. — The  Schism  of  the  Donatists. — The  Arian  Controversy. 
— Athanasius. — Distracted  State  of  the  Church  and  Empire  under  Constan- 
tine  and  his  Sons. — Toleration  of  Paganism. 

The  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated  the 
memory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions  and  promoted 
their  interest.  Constantine  gave  them  security,  wealth,  hon- 
ors, and  revenge ;  and  the  support  of  the  orthodox  faith  was 
considered  as  the  most  sacred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  tolera- 
tion, had  confirmed  to  each  individual  of  the  Boman  world 
the  privilege  of  choosing  and  professing  his  own  religion.  But 
this  inestimable  privilege  was  soon  violated :  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth  the  emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecution ; 
and  the  sects  which  dissented  from  the  Catholic  Church  were 
afflicted  and  oppressed  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  Con- 
stantine easily  believed  that  the  heretics  who  presumed  to 
dispute  hi8  opinions  or  to  oppose  his  commands  were  guilty 
of  the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy,  and  that  a  season- 
able application  of  moderate  severities  might  save  those  un- 
happy men  from  the  danger  of  an  everlasting  condemnation. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  separated  congregations  from  any  share  of  the  re- 
wards and  immunities  which  the  emperor  had  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  the  orthodox  clergy.  But,  as  the  sectaries  might 
still  exist  under  the  cloud  of  royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the 
East  vas  immediately  followed  by  an  edict  which  announced 
their  total  destruction.'  After  a  preamble  filled  with  passion 
and  reproach,  Constantine  absolutely  prohibits  the  assemblies 
of  the  heretics,  and  confiscates  their  public  property  to  the  use 

'  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constnntin.  1.  iii.  c.  63,  64, 6r>,  66. 
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either  of  the  revenue  or  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  sects 
against  whom  the  imperial  severity  was  directed  appear  to 
have  been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  the  Montanists 
of  Pbrygia,  who  maintained  an  enthusiastic  succession  of 
prophecy ;  the  Novatians,  who  sternly  rejected  the  temporal 
efficacy  of  repentance ;  the  Marcionites  audValentinians,  under 
whose  leading  banners  the  various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  Egypt 
had  insensibly  rallied ;  and  perhaps  the  Manichseans,  who  had 
recently  imported  from  Persia  a  more  artful  composition  of 
Oriental  and  Christian  theology.'  The  design  of  extirpating 
the  name,  or  at  least  of  restraining  the  progress,  of  these  odi- 
ous heretics  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  effect.  Some  of 
the  penal  regulations  were  copied  from  the  edicts  of  Diocle- 
tian; and  this  method  of  conversion  was  applauded  by  the 
same  bishops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  oppression  and  had 
pleaded  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Two  immaterial  circum- 
stances may  serve,  however,  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  Constan- 
tino was  not  entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  bigotry. 
Before  he  condemned  the  Manichseans  and  their  kindred  sects, 
lie  resolved  to  make  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
their  religious  principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the  impartiality 
of  his  ecclesiastical  coansellors,  this  delicate  commission  was 
intrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate,  whose  learning  and  moderation 
he  justly  esteemed,  and  of  whose  venal  character  he  was  prob- 
ably ignorant."  The  emperor  was  soon  convinced  that  he  had 
too  hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  exemplary 
morals  of  the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented  from  the  Church 
in  some  articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  perhaps  essential 

'  After  some  examination  of  the  vanons  opinions  of  Tillemont,  Beansobre, 
Lardner,  etc.,  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propagate  his  sect,  even  in  Per- 
sia, before  the  year  270.  It  is  strange  that  a  philosophic  and  foreign  heresy  should 
have  penetrated  so  rapidly  into  the  African  provinces ;  yet  I  cannot  easily  reject 
the  edict  of  Diocletian  against  the  Manichaeans,  which  may  be  found  in  Baronius 
(Annal.  Eccl.  a.d.  287). 

'  Constantiuus  enim,  cum  limatius  supemitionum  quiereret  sectas,  ManichsBO- 
rum  et  similium,  etc. — Ammian.  xv.  18.  Strategius,  who  from  this  commission 
obtained  the  sui*name  of  Musonianusy  was  a  Christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He  acted 
as  one  of  the  counts  at  the  Council  of  Sardica.  Libnnius  praises  his  mildness  and 
pnidence.     Vales,  ad  locum  Ammian. 
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to  salvation.  By  a  particular  edict  he  exempted  them  from  the 
general  penalties  of  the  law  ;*  allowed  them  to  build  a  church 
at  Constantinople ;  respected  the  miracles  of  their  saints ;  in- 
vited their  bishop,  Acesius,  to  the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  gen- 
tly ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets  of  his  sect  by  a  familiar  jest, 
which  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign  must  have  been  received 
with  applause  and  gratitude.* 

The  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which  assailed  the 
throne  of  Constantine  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Maxentius  had 
submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious  arms  were  ill 
troversy.  adapted  to  edify  an  imperfect  proselyte.  He  learn- 
ed with  surprise  that  the  provinces  of  that  great 
country,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene  to  the  Columns  of  Her- 
cules, were  distracted  with  religious  discord.*  The  source  of 
the  division  was  derived  from  a  double  election  in  the  Church 
of  Carthage,  the  second  in  rank  and  opulence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical thrones  of  the  West.  Csecilian  and  Majorinus  were  the 
two  rival  primates  of  Africa ;  and  the  death  of  the  latter  soon 
made  room  for  Donatus,  who,  by  his  superior  abilities  and  ap- 
parent virtues,  was  the  firmest  support  of  his  party.  The  ad- 
vantage which  Caecilian  might  claim  from  the  priority  of  his 
ordination  was  destroyed  by  the  illegal,  or  at  least  indecent, 
haste  with  which  it  had  been  performed,  without  expecting 
the  aiTival  of  the  bishops  of  Numidia.  The  authority  of  these 
bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  condemned  Csecilian 

*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  t.  leg.  2.  As  the  general  law  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  year  438,  the  sects  which  it  had  con- 
demned were  already  extinct. 

*  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  22.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  10.  These  historians  have  been  sus- 
pected, but  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the  Novatian  doctrine. 
The  emperor  said  to  the  bishop,  *'  Acesius,  take  a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  heaven 
by  yourself."  Most  of  the  Christian  sects  have,  by  turns,  bont)wed  the  ladder  of 
Acesius. 

*  The  best  mateiials  for  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Paris,  1700)  by  M.  Dupin,  who  has  en- 
riched it  with  critical  notes,  geographicol  discussions,  original  records,  and  an  ac- 
curate abridgment  of  the  whole  controversy.  M.  de  Tillemont  has  bestowed  on 
the  Donatists  the  greatest  part  of  a  volume  (torn.  vi.  part  i.) ;  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  favorite,  St.  Augustine, 
which  relate  to  tliose  heretics. 

II.— 31 
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and  consecrated  Majorinus,  is  again  weakened  by  the  infamy 
of  some  of  their  personal  characters,  and  by  the  female  in- 
trigues, sacrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings 
which  are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  council.'  The  bishops 
of  the  contending  factions  maintained,  with  equal  ardor  and 
obstinacy,  that  their  adversaries  were  degraded,  or  at  least  dis- 
honored, by  the  odious  crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  the  officers  of  Diocletian.  From  their  mutual  reproaches, 
as  well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transaction,  it  may  justly 
be  inferred  that  the  late  persecution  had  embittered  the  zeal, 
without  reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African  Christians. 
That  divided  Church  was  incapable  of  affording  an  impartial 
judicature.  The  controversy  was  solemnly  tried  in  five  succes- 
sive tribunals,  which  were  appointed  by  the  emperor ;  and  the 
whole  proceeding,  from  the  firet  appeal  to  the  final  sentence, 
lasted'  above  three  years.  A  severe  inquisition,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Praetorian  vicar  and  the  Proconsul  of  Africa, 
the  report  of  two  episcopal  visitors  who  had  been  sent  to  Car- 
thage, the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Rome  and  of  Aries,  and 
the  supreme  judgment  of  Constautine  himself  in  his  sacred 
consistory  were  all  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Csecilian,  and  he 
was  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate  of  Africa.  The  honors 
and  estates  of  the  Church  were  attributed  to  his  suffragan 
bishops,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Constantino  was 
satisfied  with  inflicting  the  punishment  of  exile  on  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Donatist  faction.  As  their  cause  was  ex- 
amined with  attention,  perhaps  it  was  determined  with  justice. 
Perhaps  their  complaint  was  not  without  foundation  that  the 
credulity  of  the  emperor  had  been  abused  by  the  insidious 


^  Schisma  igitar  illo  tempore  confusie  mulieris  iracandia  peperit ;  ambitus  no- 
trivit ;  avaritia  i*oboravit.— Optatus,  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  language  of  Purpurius  is  that 
of  a  furious  madman :  Dicitur  te  necasse  filios  sororis  tuie  duos.  Purpurius  re- 
spondit :  Putas  me  terreri  li  te  .  .  .  occidi ;  et  occido  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt. 
— Acta  Concil.  Cirtensis,  ad  calc.  Optat.  p.  274.  When  Caecilian  was  invited  to  an 
assembly  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his  accomplices, 
**  Let  him  come  hitlier  to  receive  our  imposition  of  hands,  and  we  will  break  his 
head  by  wny  of  penance."    Optat.  1.  i.  c.  19. 
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arts  of  his  favorite  Osius.  The  influence  of  falsehood  and  cor- 
ruption might  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent  or 
aggravate  the  sentence  of  the  guilty.  Such  an  act,  however, 
of  injustice,  if  it  concluded  an  importunate  dispute,  might  be 
numbered  among  the  transient  evils  of  a  despotic  administra- 
tion, which  are  neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  posterity. 

But  this  incident,  so  inconsiderable  that  it  scarcely  deserves 

a  place  in  history,  was  productive  of  a  memorable  schism, 

, ».    which  afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three 

Schism  of  the  *  .  .  i      -i  i 

DoDatistB.  hundred  years,  and  was  extmguisbed  only  with 
Christianity  itself.  The  inflexible  zeal  of  freedom 
and  fanaticism  animated  the  Donatists  to  refuse  obedience  to 
the  usurpers,  whose  election  they  disputed,  and  whose  spiritual 
powers  they  denied.  Excluded  from  the  civil  and  religious 
communion  of  mankind,  they  boldly  excommunicated  the  rest 
of  mankind  who  had  embraced  the  impious  party  of  Cflecilian, 
and  of  the  Traditors,  from  whom  he  derived  his  pretended  or- 
dination. They  asserted  with  confidence,  and  almost  with  ex- 
ultation, that  the  apostolical  succession  was  interrupted ;  that 
all  the  bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  infected  by  the 
contagion  of  guilt  and  schism ;  and  that  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Catholic  Church  were  confined  to  the  chosen  portion  of 
the  African  believers,  who  alone  had  preserved  inviolate  the 
integrity  of  their  faith  and  discipline.  This  rigid  theory  was 
supported  by  the  most  uncharitable  conduct.  Whenever  they 
acquired  a  proselyte,  even  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
East,  they  carefully  repeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism"  and 
ordination ;  as  they  rejected  the  validity  of  those  which  he 
had  already  received  from  the  hands  of  heretics  or  schismatics. 
Bishops,  virgins,  and  even  spotless  infants  were  subjected  to 
the  disgrace  of  a  public  penance  before  they  could  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  Donatists.    If  they  obtained  posses- 

"  The  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Trent  confirmed  the  wise  and  moderate 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Donatists,  however,  had  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  primitive 
Chnrch.  Yincentius  Lirinensis  (p.  332,  ap.  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl&.  torn.  vi.  p. 
188)  has  explained  why  the  Donatists  are  eternally  burning  with  the  Devil,  while 
St.  Cyprian  reigns  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ. 
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sion  of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adver- 
saries, they  purified  the  unhallowed  building  with  the  same 
jealous  care  which  a  temple  of  idols  might  have  required. 
They  washed  the  pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burned  the  altar 
(which  was  commonly  of  wood),  melted  the  consecrated  plate, 
and  cast  the  holy  eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circumstance 
of  ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the  aniiuos- 
ity  of  religious  factions.'  Notwithstanding  this  irreconcila- 
ble aversion,  the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and  separated 
in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same  language  and  manners, 
the  same  zeal  and  learning,  the  same  faith  and  woi-ship.  Pro- 
scribed by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  empire, 
the  Donatists  still  maintained  in  some  provinces,  particularly 
in  Numidia,  their  superior  numbers ;  and  four  hundred  bish- 
ops acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  their  primate.  But  the 
invincible  spirit  of  the  sect  sometimes  preyed  on  its  own  vi- 
tals ;  and  the  bosom  of  their  schismatical  Church  was  toni  by 
intestine  divisions.  A  fourth  part  of  the  Donatist  bishops 
followed  the  independent  standard  of  the  Maximianists.  The 
narrow  and  solitary  path  which  their  first  leaders  had  marked 
out  continued  to  deviate  from  the  great  society  of  mankind. 
Even  the  imperceptible  sect  of  the  Eogatians  could  affirm, 
Muthout  a  blush,  that  when  Christ  should  descend  to  judge  the 
earth,  he  would  find  his  true  religion  preserved  only  in  a  few 
nameless  villages  of  the  Caesarean  Mauritania." 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  confined  to  Africa ;  the 
more  diffusive  mischief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  succes- 
sively penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  Christian 

The  Trinita-  •/    a  i/    jt      ^ 

riau  contro-  world.  The  formcr  was  an  accidental  quarrel  oc- 
^*"^'  casioned  by  the  abuse  of  freedom ;  the  latter  was  a 

high  and  mysterious  argument  derived  from  the  abuse  of  phi- 
losophy. From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Clovis  and 
Theodoric,  the  temporal  interests  both  of  the  Romans  and  bar- 


•  See  the  sixth  book  of  Optatus  Milevitanns,  p.  91-100. 

^  Tillemont,  M^m.  EccMsiastiques,  torn.  vi.  pnrt  i.  p.  253.  He  laughs  at  their 
partial  credulity.  He  revered  Augnstine,  the  great  doctor  of  the  system  of  predes- 
tination. 
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barianB  were  deeply  involved  in  the  theological  disputes  of 
Arianism.  The  historian  may  therefore  be  permitted  respect- 
fully to  withdraw  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  deduce  the 
progress  of  reason  and  faith,  of  error  and  passion,  from  the 
school  of  Plato  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  meditation  or  by 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,"  had  vent- 
Thc  system  ^^^cd  to  cxplorc  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Deity. 
Before  Christ,  When  he  had  elevated  his  mind  to  tlie  sublime  con- 
^-  templation  of  the  first  self -existent  necessary  cause 

of  the  universe,  the  Athenian  sage  was  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing how  the  simple  unity  of  his  essence  could  admit  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  distinct  and  successive  ideas  which  compose 
the  model  of  the  intellectual  world ;  how  a  Being  purely  in- 
corporeal could  execute  that  perfect  model,  and  mould  with  a 
plastic  hand  the  rude  and  independent  chaos.  The  vain  hope 
of  extricating  himself  from  these  dijficulties,  which  must  ever 
oppress  the  feeble  powers  of  the  human  mind,  might  induce 
Plato  to  consider  the  divine  nature  under  the  threefold  mod- 
ification of  the  first  cause — the  reason,  or  Logos^  and 
^  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  imiverse.  His  poetical  im- 
agination sometimes  fixed  and  animated  these  metaphysical 
abstractions;  the  three  archical  or  original  principles  were 
represented  in  the  Platonic  system  as  three  Gods,  united  with 
each  other  by  a  mysterious  and  ineflPable  generation ;  and  the 
Logos  was  particularly  considered  under  the  more  accessible 
character  of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal  Father,  and  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
secret  doctrines  which  were  cautiously  whispered  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Academy,  and  which,  according  to  the  more  re- 


"  Plato  ^gyptum  peragmvit  ut  a  sacerdotibus  barbaris  numeros  et  calestla  ac- 
ciperet.— Cicero  de  Finibus,  v.  29.  The  Egyptians  might  still  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional creed  of  the  patiiarchs.  Josephus  has  persuaded  mnnj  of  the  Christian 
fathers  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of  his  knowledge  from  the  Jews ;  but  this  vain 
opinion  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  obscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the 
Jewish  people,  whose  Scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Greek  curiosity  till  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron. 
p.  144.    Le  Clerc,  Epistol.  Critic,  vii.  p.  177-194. 
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cent  disciples  of  Plato,  could  not  be  perfectly  understood  till 
after  an  assiduous  study  of  thirty  years." 

The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  diffused  over  Asia  and  Egypt 
the  language  and  learning  of  Greece ;  and  the  theological 

system  of  Plato  was  taught  with  less  reserve,  and 
BchSoiofAi-  perhaps  with  some  improvements,  in  the  celebrat- 
Before  Christ,  cd  school  of  Alexandria."    A  numerous  colony  of 

Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  favor  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, to  settle  in  their  new  capital."  While  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion practised  the  legal  ceremonies  and  pui*sued  the  lucrative 
occupations  of  commerce,  a  few  Hebrews  of  a  more  liberal 
spirit  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  and  philosophical  con- 
templation." They  cultivated  with  diligence  and  embraced 
with  ardor  the  theological  system  of  the  Athenian  sage.  But 
their  national  pride  would  have  been  mortified  by  a  fair  con- 
fession of  their  former  poverty ;  and  they  boldly  marked  as 
the  sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors  the  gold  and  jewels 
which  they  had  so  lately  stolen  from  their  Egyptian  master. 
Before  Christ,  ^^^  hundred  years  before  the  biiiih  of  Christ,  a  phil- 
^^'  osophical  treatise  which  manifestly  betrays  the  style 

and  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato  was  produced  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unanimously  received  as  a  genuine  and 
valuable  relic  of  the  inspired  Wisdom  of  Solomon."    A  simi- 


^  The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Fhitonic  system  are 
Cud  worth  (Intellectual  System,  p.  568-620),  Rasnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  ch.  4, 
p.  6a-86),  Le  Clerc  (Epist.  Crit.  ^li.  p.  194-209),  and  Brncker  (Hist.  Philosoph. 
torn.  i.  p.  675-706).  As  the  learning  of  these  writers  was  equal  and  their  inten- 
tion different,  an  inquisitive  observer  may  derive  instruction  from  their  disputes, 
and  certainty  from  their  agreement. 

"  Brucker,  Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  1349-1357.  The  Alexandrian  school  is 
celebrated  by  Strabo  (1.  xvii.  [p.  794,  edit.  Casaub.])  .ind  Ammianus  (xxii.  16). 

^  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xii.  c.  1 ,  8.     Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  ch.  7. 

^  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  see  Eusebius,  Prssparat.  Evangel, 
viii.  9, 10.  According  to  Philo,  the  Therapeiitae  studied  philosophy ;  and  Bruck- 
er has  proved  (Hist.  Philosoph.  tom.  ii.  p..  787)  that  they  gave  the  preference  to 
that  of  Plato. 

'*  See  Calmet,  Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  tom.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers  as  the  work  of  that  mon- 
arch ;  and  although  rejected  by  the  Protestants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew  original,  it 
has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vulgate,  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trant. 
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lar  union  of  the  Mosaic  faith  and  the  Grecian  philosophy  dis- 
tinguislies  the  works  of  Philo,  which  were  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus."  The  material  soul 
of  the  universe"  might  offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews,  but 
they  applied  the  character  of  the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Mo- 
ses and  the  patriarchs ;  and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced 
upon  earth,  under  a  visible  and  even  human  appearance,  to 
perform  those  familiar  offices  which  seem  incompatible  with 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Universal  Cause." 

The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  authori- 
ty of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  the  Jews 
Revealed  by  ^^^  Grccks  wcrc  Insufficient  to  establish  the  truth 
SL^john.^**  of  a  mysterious  doctrine,  which  might  please,  but 
A.D.97.  could  not  satisfy,  a  rational  mind.     A  prophet  or 

apostle  inspired  by  the  Deity  can  alone  exercise  a  lawful  do- 
minion over  the  faith  of  mankind ;  and  the  theology  of  Plato 
might  have  been  forever  confounded  with  the  philosophical 
visions  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  and  the  Lyceum  if  the 

"  The  Platonisra  of  Philo,  which  was  fumons  to  a  proverb,  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  by  Le  Clerc  (Epist  Crit.  viii.  p.  211-228).  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  iv. 
ch.  5)  has  clearly  ascertained  that  the  theological  works  of  Philo  were  composed 
before  the  death,  and  most  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ.*  In  such  a  time 
of  darkness  the  knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  errors.  Bull, 
Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12. 

^  Mens  ngitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 

Besides  this  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  562)  in  Amelius,  Poi-phy- 
rv,  Plotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  superior  spiritual  hypercosntian 
soul  of  the  univei*se.  But  this  double  soul  is  exploded  by  Brucker,  Basnage,  and 
Le  Clerc  as  an  idle  fancy  of  the  latter  Platonists. 

"  Petav.  Dogmata  Theologica,  tom.  ii.  1.  viii.  c.  2,  p.  791.  Bull,  Defens.  Fid. 
Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  1.  p.  8, 13.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abused  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
adopted  in  the  Christian  theology.  Tertullian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16)  has  a  re- 
markable and  dangerous  passage.  After  contrasting  with  indiscreet  wit  the  nat- 
ure of  God  and  the  actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes :  '*  Scilicet  ut  hiec  de  filio 
Dei  non  credenda  fuisse,  si  non  scripta  essent;  fortasse  non  credenda  de  Patre 
licet  scripta. "  ^  

■  Scarcely  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Philo  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Ca- 
ligula in  A.D.  40;  and  though  he  was  an  old  man  at  that  time,  we  cannot  place 
his  birth  much  earlier  than  b.c.  20.  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom.  vol.  L  p.  25 ;  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Item.  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  310.— S. 

^  Tertullian  is  here  arguing  against  the  Patripassians — those  who  asserted  that 
the  Father  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  died,  and  was  buried. — M. 
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name  and  divine  attribotes  of  the  Logos  bad  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and  most  sublime  of 
the  evangelists.**  The  Christian  Kevclation,  which  was  con- 
summated nnder  the  reign  of  Xerva,  disclosed  to  the  world 
the  amazing  secret  that  the  Logos,  who  was  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  God,  who  had  made  all  things,  and  for 
whom  all  things  had  been  made,  was  incarnate  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  had  been  bom  of  a  virgin  and  suf- 
fered death  on  the  cross.  Besides  the  general  design  of  fixing 
on  a  perpetual  basis  the  divine  honors  of  Christ,  the  most  an- 
cient and  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  ascribed 
to  the  evangelic  theologian  a  particular  intention  to  confute 
two  opposite  heresies  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.'*  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebionites,"  per- 
ft4waDd  uo-  haps  of  the  Xazarenes,"  was  gross  and  imperfect. 
**  They  revered  Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets, 

endowed  with  supernatural  virtue  and  power.  They  ascribed 
to  his  person  and  to  his  future  reign  all  the  predictions  Cf  the 
Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah.'^  Some  of  them  might 
confess  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  but  they  obstinately  re- 
jected the  preceding  existence  and  divine  perfections  of  the 

"  The  Flatonists  admired  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  contain- 
ing an  exact  transcript  of  their  own  principles.  Angusiin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  29. 
Amelias  apod  Cyril,  advers.  Julian.  I.  viii.  p.  283.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  the  Platonists  of  Alexandria  might  improre  their  Trinity  by  the  secret 
study  of  the  Christian  theology. 

'*  See  Beansobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich6isme,  torn.  i.  p.  377.  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  been  published  about  seventy  years  af- 
ter the  death  of  Christ. 

"  The  sentiments  of  the  Ebionites  are  fairly  stated  by  Mosheim  (p.  331)  and  Lc 
Clerc  (Hist.  Eccl^s.  p.  535).  The  Clementines  published  among  the  apostolical 
fathers  are  attributed  hy  the  critics  to  one  of  these  sectaries. 

"  Stanch  polemics  like  Bull  (Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  2)  insist  on  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Nazarencs,  which  appears  less  pure  and  certain  in  the  eyes  of  Mos- 
heim Cp.  830). 

^  The  humble  condition  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  have  always  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews.  ''Dens . .  .  contrariis  coloribus  Messlam  depinxerat;  futunis 
crat  Rex,  Judex,  Pastor,"  etc.  See  Limborch  et  Orobio  Arnica  Collat.  p.  8, 19, 
53-76,  192-23t.  But  this  objection  has  obliged  the  believing  Christians  to  lift  up 
their  eyes  to  a  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom.  ^ 
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Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  whicli  are  so  clearly  defined  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Ebionites, 
whose  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  with  less  sever- 
ity than  they  seem  to  deserve,"  formed  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  Christian  name.  11.  The  Gnostics,  wlio  were 
distinguished  by  the  epitliet  of  Docetes,  deviated  into  the  con- 
trary extreme,  and  betrayed  the  human  while  they  asserted  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Plato,  ac- 
customed to  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Logos,  they  readily  con- 
ceived that  the  brightest  ^on,  or  Emanation  of  the  Deity, 
might  assume  the  outward  shape  and  visible  appearances  of  a 
mortal  ;'*  but  they  vainly  pretended  that  the  imperfections  of 
matter  are  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  a  celestial  sub- 
stance. While  the  blood  of  Christ  yet  smoked  on  Mount 
Calvary,  the  Docetes  invented  the  impious  and  extravagant 
hypothesis  that,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  womb  of  the  Vir- 
gin," he  had  descended  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
form  of  perfect  manhood ;  that  he  had  imposed  on  the  senses 
of  his  enemies  and  of  his  disciples ;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
Pilate  had  wasted  their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom 
who  seemed  to  expire  on  the  cross,  and,  after  three  days,  to 
rise  from  the  dead." 

The  divine  sanction  which  the  apostle  had  bestowed  on  the 

"Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte,  p.  143,  144.  See  Le  Clerc,  Hist. 
Eccl^s.  p.  615.  Bull  and  his  editor,  Grabe  (Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  7,  and 
Appendix),  attempt  to  distort  either  the  sentiments  or  the  words  of  Justin ;  bat 
their  violent  con-ection  of  the  text  is  rejected  even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

"  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their  Trinity  from 
the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites.  See  Beansobre,  Hist,  du  Manich^ismc,  1.  iii. 
ch.  5,  7. 

"  **Non  dignum  est  ex  utero  credere  Deum,  et  Deara  Christum . . .  non  dignum 
est  ut  tanta  majestas  per  sordes  et  squalores  mulieiis  transire  credatur."  The 
Gnostics  asserted  the  impurity  of  matter  and  of  marriage ;  and  they  were  scan- 
dalized by  the  gross  interpretations  of  the  fathei-s,  and  even  of  Augustine  himself. 
See  Beausobre,  torn.  ii.  p.  523. 

**  Apostolis  adhuc  in  steculo  snporslitibus  apnd  Judseara  Christi  sanguine  re- 
cente,  et  phantcuma  corpus  Domini  asserebatur.  Cotelerius  thinks  (Patres  Apos- 
tol.  torn.  ii.  p.  24)  that  those  who  will  not  allow  the  Docetes  to  hare  arisen  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles  may  with  equal  reason  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noonday. 
These  Docetes,  who  formed  the  most  considerable  party  among  the  Gnostics,  were 
BO  called  because  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Christ. 
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fundamental  principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato  encouraged  the 
learned  proselytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
nature  of^uie  to  admire  and  study  the  writings  of  the  Athenian 
' "  ^^*  sage  who  had  thus  marvellously  anticipated  one  of 
the  most  surprising  discoveries  of  the  Christian  Eevelation. 
The  respectable  name  of  Plato  was  used  by  the  orthodox" 
and  abused  by  the  heretics"  as  the  common  support  of  truth 
and  error.  The  authority  of  his  skilful  commentators  and  the 
science  of  dialectics  were  employed  to  justify  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  his  opinions,  and  to  supply  the  discreet  silence  of 
the  inspired  writers.  The  same  subtle  and  profound  questions 
concerning  the  nature,  the  generation,  the  distinction,  and  the 
equality  of  the  three  divine  persons  of  the  mysterious  Triads 
or  Trinity*^  were  agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the 
Christian  schools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager  spirit  of  curiosity 
urged  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  abyss ;  and  the  pride 
of  the  professors  and  of  their  disciples  was  satisfied  with  the 
science  of  words.  But  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Christian 
theologians,  the  great  Athanasius  himself,  has  candidly  con- 
fessed" that  whenever  he  forced  his  understanding  to  medi- 
tate on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos^  his  toilsome  and  unavailing 
efforts  recoiled  on  themselves ;  that  the  more  he  thought,  the 
less  he  comprehended ;  and  the  more  he  wrote,  the  less  capable 


**  Some  proofs  of  the  respect  which  the  Christians  entertained  for  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  Plato  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  tom.  v.  p.  185,  etc.,  edit. 
1757 ;  and  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  iv.  p.  29,  79,  etc. 

"*  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  hiereticorum  condimentariuro  factum. — 
Teitullian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  iii.  proleg.  2)  shows 
that  this  was  a  general  complaint.  Beausobre  (torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  9, 10)  has  deduced 
the  Gnostic  errors  from  Platonic  principles ;  and  as  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
those  principles  were  blended  with  the  Oriental  philosophy  (Brucker,  torn.  i.  p. 
1856),  the  sentiment  of  Beausobre  may  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  of  Alo^heim 
(General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  87). 

"  If  Theophilns,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (see  Dupin,  Biblioth^qne  EccMsiastique, 
torn.  i.  p.  66),  was  the  first  who  employed  the  word  Triads  Trinity,  that  abstract 
term,  which  was  already  familiar  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  must  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  theology  of  the  Christians  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

"  Athanasius,  tom.  i.  p.  808.  His  expressions  have  an  uncommon  energy ;  and 
as  he  was  writing  to  monks,  there  could  not  be  any  occasion  for  him  to  affect  a 
rational  language. 
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was  he  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  In  every  step  of  the  in- 
quiry, we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  immeas- 
urable disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  object  and  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind.  We  may  strive  to  abstract  the 
notions  of  time,  of  space,  and  of  matter  which  so  closely  ad- 
here to  all  the  perceptions  of  our  experimental  knowledge ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  presume  to  reason  of  infinite  substance,  of 
spiritual  generation — as  often  as  we  deduce  any  positive  con- 
clusions from  a  negative  idea — ^we  are  involved  in  darkness, 
perplexity,  and  inevitable  contradiction.  As  these  difficulties 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress  with  the 
same  insuperable  weight  the  philosophic  and  the  theological 
disputant ;  but  we  may  observe  two  essential  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  discriminated  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

I.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophera,  men  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  curious  disposition,  might  silently  meditate  and  tem- 
zeaiofthe  perately  discuss  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the 
Christiana,  library  of  Alexandria  the  abstruse  questions  of  met- 
aphysical science.  The  lofty  speculations,  which  neither  con- 
vinced the  understanding  nor  agitated  the  passions  of  the  Pla- 
tonists  themselves,  were  carelessly  overlooked  by  the  idle,  the 
busy,  and  even  the  studious  part  of  mankind."  But  after  the 
LogoH  had  been  revealed  as  the  sacred  object  of  the  faith,  the 
hope,  and  the  religious  worship  of  the  Christians,  the  mysteri- 
ous system  was  embraced  by  a  numerous  and  increasing  multi- 
tude in  every  province  of  the  Roman  world.  Those  persons 
who,  from  their  age  or  sex  or  occupations,  were  the  least  qual- 
ified to  judge,  who  were  the  least  exercised  in  the  habits  of 
abstract  reasoning,  aspired  to  contemplate  the  economy  of  the 
Divine  Nature ;  and  it  is  the  boast  of  Tertullian'*  that  a  Chris- 

"  In  a  treatise  which  professed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers concerning  the  natnre  of  the  gods,  we  might  expect  to  discover  the  theolog- 
ical Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  veiy  honestly  confessed  that,  thoagh  he  had 
translated  the  Timnns,  he  could  never  understand  that  mysterious  dialogue.  See 
Hieronym.  prsef.  ad  1.  xii.  in  Isaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  154  [torn.  iv.  p.  494,  edit.  Vnllars.]. 

"^  Tertullian,  in  Apolog.  c.  46.  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  au  mot  Simonide.  His 
remarks  on  the  presumption  of  Tertullian  are  profound  and  interesting. 
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tian  mecbanic  could  readily  answer  such  questions  as  had  per- 
plexed the  wisest  of  the  Grecian  sages.  Where  the  subject 
lies  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  the  difference  between  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  of  human  understandings  may  indeed  be 
calculated  as  infinitely  small ;  yet  the  degree  of  weakness  may 
perhaps  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  dogmat- 
ic confidence.  These  speculations,  instead  of  being  treated  as 
the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the  most  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  present,  and  the  most  useful  preparation  for  a  fut- 
ure, life.  A  theology  which  it  was  incumbent  to  believe, 
which  it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might  be  danger- 
ous, and  even  fatal,  to  mistake  became  the  familiar  topic  of 
private  meditation  and  popular  discourse.  The  cold  indiffer- 
ence of  philosophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  even  the  metaphors  of  common  language  suggested 
the  fallacious  prejudices  of  sense  and  experience.  The  Chris- 
tians, who  abhorred  the  gross  and  impure  generation  of  the 
Greek  mythology,"  were  tempted  to  argue  from  the  familiar 
analogy  of  the  filial  and  paternal  relations.  The  character  of 
Son  seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  subordination  to  the  volun- 
tary author  of  his  existence ;"  but  as  the  act  of  generation,  in 
the  most  spiritual  and  abstracted  sense,  must  be  supposed  to 
transmit  the  properties  of  a  common  nature,"  they  durst  not 
presume  to  circumscribe  the  powers  or  the  duration  of  the 
Son  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Father.  Fourscore  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  declared 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pliny  that  they  invoked  him  as  a  god ; 


*  Lnctnntius,  iv.  8.  Yet  the  Prohole,  or  Prolatio,  which  tho  most  orthodox  di- 
vines borrowed  without  scrapie  from  the  Vnlentinians,  and  illustrated  by  the  com- 
parisons of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and  its  rays,  etc.,  either  meant  nothing 
or  favored  a  material  idea  of  the  divine  generation.  See  Beausobre,  torn.  J.  I.  iii. 
ch.  7,  p.  648. 

**  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed  that  the  Son  owed  his 
being  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  Scripture  Trinity,  p.  280-287.  On 
the  other  hand,  Athanosins  and  his  followers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they 
are  afraid  to  deny.  The  schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  by 
the  distinction  of  a  preceding  and  a  concomitant  will.  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog. 
tom.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  8,  p.  587-603. 

'^  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  p.  159. 
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and  his  dirine  honors  have  been  perpetuated  in  every  age  and 
country  by  the  various  sects  who  assume  the  name  of  his  dis- 
ciples." Their  tender  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Christ, 
and  their  horror  for  the  profane  worehip  of  any  created  being, 
would  have  engaged  them  to  assert  the  equal  and  absolute  di- 
vinity of  the  Logo%  if  their  rapid  ascent  towards  the  throne  of 
Heaven  had  not  been  imperceptibly  checked  by  tlie  apprehen- 
sion of  violating  the  unity  and  sole  supremacy  of  the  great 
Father  of  Christ  and  of  the  Universe.  The  suspense  and 
fluctuation  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Christians  by  these 
opposite  tendencies  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of  the 
theologians  who  flourished  after  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age 
and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Their  suf- 
frage is  claimed  with  equal  confidence  by  the  orthodox  and 
by  the  heretical  parties ;  and  the  most  inquisitive  critics  have 
fairly  allowed  that  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  possessing 
the  Catholic  verity,  they  have  delivered  their  conceptions  in 
loose,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  contradictory  language." 

II.  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  the  first  circumstance 
which  distinguished  the  Christians  from  the  Platonists;  the 
Anthorityof  sccoud  was  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  dis- 
the  Church,  (.jpigg  Qf  philosophy  asscrtcd  the  rights  of  intellect- 
ual freedom,  and  their  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  their 
teachers  was  a  liberal  and  voluntary  tribute  which  they  offered 
to  superior  reason.  But  the  Christians  formed  a  numerous 
and  disciplined  society ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and 
magistrates  was  strictly  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faith- 
ful.   The  loose  wanderings  of  the  imagination  were  gradually 

"  Carmenqne  Christo  qaasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invicem. — Plin.  Epist.  x.  97. 
The  sense  of  Deus^  OeoCi  Elohim^  in  the  ancient  languages  is  critically  examined 
by  Le  Clerc  (Ars  Critica,  p.  150-156),  and  the  propriety  of  worshipping  a  very  ex- 
cellent creature  is  ably  defended  by  the  Socinian  Emlyn  (Tracts,  p.  29-3G,  51-145). 

^  See  Daille',  De  Usu  Patrnm,  and  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth^que  Universelle,  torn.  x. 
p.  409.  To  arraign  the  fuith  of  the  Ante  -  Nicene  fathera  was  the  object,  or  at 
least  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  stupendous  work  of  Petavius  on  the  Trinity 
(Dogm.  Theolog.  torn,  ii.);  nor  has  the  deep  impression  been  erased  by  the  learn- 
ed defence  of  Bishop  Bull.' 

»  Dr.  Burton's  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  must  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  clear  notions  on  this  subject. — M. 
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confined  by  creeds  and  confessions ;"  the  freedom  of  private 
judgment  submitted  to  the  public  wisdom  of  synods;  the  au- 
thority of  a  theologian  was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical 
rank ;  and  the  episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the 
censures  of  the  Church  on  those  who  deviated  from  the  ortho- 
dox belief.  But  in  an  age  of  religious  controversy  every  act 
of  oppression  adds  new  force  to  the  elastic  vigor  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  zeal  or  obstinacy  of  a  spiritual  rebel  was  sometimes 
stimulated  by  secret  motives  of  ambition  or  avarice.  A  meta- 
physical argument  became  the  cause  or  pretence  of 
political  contests;  the  subtleties  of  the  Platonic 
school  were  used  as  the  badges  of  popular  factions,  and  the 
distance  which  separated  their  respective  tenets  was  enlarged 
or  magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  dispute.  As  long  as  the  dark 
heresies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  labored  to  confound  the  Fa- 
ther with  the  Son^^  the  orthodox  party  might  be  excused  if 
they  adhered  more  strictly  and  more  earnestly  to  the  distino- 
tion  than  to  the  equality  of  the  divine  persons.  But  as  soon 
as  the  heat  of  controversy  had  subsided,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Sabellians  was  no  longer  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
churches  of  Kome,  of  Africa,  or  of  Egypt,  the  tide  of  theo- 
logical opinion  began  to  flow  with  a  gentle  but  steady  motion 
towards  the  contrary  extreme ;  and  the  most  orthodox  doctors 
allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the  terms  and  definitions  which 
had  been  censured  in  the  mouth  of  the  sectaries."  After  the 
edict  of  toleration  had  restored  peace  and  leisure  to  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Trinitarian  controversy  was  revived  in  the  ancient 
seat  of  Platonism — the  learned,  the  opulent,  the  tumultuous 
city  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  flame  of  religious  discord  was  rap- 

^  Tiie  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude.  See  Bull 
(Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.),  who  tries  to  prevent  Episcopius  from  deriving  any  ad- 
vantage from  this  observation. 

**  The  heresies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellius,  etc.,  are  accurately  explained  by  Mosheim 
(p.  425,  680-714).  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, deceived,  for  some  time,  the  simplicity  of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted  by  the 
pen  of  the  angry  Tertullian. 

^'  Socrates  acknowledges  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  proceeded  from  his  strong 
desire  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  most  diametiicnlly  opposite  to  that  of  Sabel- 
lius. 
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idly  communicated  from  the  schools  to  the  clergy,  the  people, 
the  province,  and  the  East.  The  abstruse  question  of  the 
eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclesiastical  conferences 
and  popular  sermons;  and  the  heterodox  opinions 
of  Anus  were  soon  made  public  by  his  own  zeal 
and  by  that  of  his  adversaries.  His  most  implacable  adver- 
saries have  acknowledged  the  learning  and  blameless  life  of 
that  eminent  presbyter,  who,  in  a  former  election,  had  de- 
clined, and  perhaps  generously  declined,  his  pretensions  to  the 
episcopal  throne.**  His  competitor  Alexander  assumed  the 
office  of  his  judge.  The  important  cause  was  argued  before 
him ;  and  if  at  first  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  he  at  length  pro- 
nounced his  final  sentence  as  an  absolute  rule  of  faith.**  The 
undaunted  presbyter  who  presumed  to  resist  the  authority  of 
his  angry  bishop  was  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  But  the  pride  of  Arius  was  supported  by  the  ap- 
plause of  a  numerous  party.  He  reckoned  among  his  imme- 
diate followers  two  bishops  of  Egypt,  seven  presbyters,  twelve 
deacons,  and  (what  may  appear  almost  incredible)  seven  hun- 
dred virgins.  A  large  majority  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  ap- 
peared to  support  or  favor  his  cause ;  and  their  measures  were 
conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Christian  prelates,  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  without  forfeiting  that 
of  a  saint.     Synods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia  were  opposed 


^'  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arias,  the  character  and  numbers  of  his  first  prose- 
lytes, are  painted  in  very  lively  colors  by  Epiphanius  (torn.  i.  Hnres.  Ixix.  3,  p.  729 
[ed.  Paris,  1622]),  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  soon  forget  the  histo- 
rian, to  assume  the  task  of  controversy. 

**  See  Philostorgius  (I.  i.  c.  3),  and  Godefroy's  ample  Commentary.  Yet  the 
credibility  of  Philostorgius  is  lessened,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  by  his  Arian- 
ism ;  and  in  those  of  rational  critics,  by  his  passion,  his  prejudice,  and  his  igno- 
rance. 

*•  Sozomen  (1.  i.  c.  15)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and  even  ignorant, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy ;  while  Socrates  (I  i.  c.  5)  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosity  of  his  theological  speculations.  Dr.  Jortin 
(Bemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  has  censored,  with  his  asnal 
freedom,  the  conduct  of  Alexander ;  ^poc  o^>yi|v  i^anrlroi .  .  .  ofioiut^  ^poviiv  Ui- 

XCV(T€. 
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to  the  synods  of  Egypt.    The  attention  of  the  piinee  and  peo- 
pie  was  attracted  by  this  theological  dispute;  and 
the  decision,  at  the  end  of  six  years,**  was  referred 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  General  Council  of  Kice. 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  were  dangerous- 
ly exposed  to  public  debate,  it  might  be  observed  that  the 
human  understanding  was  capable  of  forming  three 

Three  sys-  .  i     .  /.      .  P         , 

terns  of  the  distinct,  though  imperfccc,  systcms  concernmg  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  it  was  pronounced 
that  none  of  these  systems,  in  a  pure  and  absolute  sense,  were 
exempt  from  heresy  and  eiTor/'  I.  According  to 
the  first  hypothesis,  which  was  maintained  byArius 
and  his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  dependent  and  spontaneous 
production,  created  from  nothing  by  the  will  of  the  Father. 
The  Son,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,**  had  been  begotten 
before  all  worlds,  and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical  periods 
could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleeting  moment  to  the  extent  of 
his  duration ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,**  and  there 
hcui  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineflEable  generation  of 
the  Logos.  On  this  only-begotten  Son  the  Almighty  Father 
had  transfused  his  ample  spirit,  and  impressed  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory.  Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones  of  the 
brightest  archangels ;  yet  he  shone  only  with  a  reflected  light, 
and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  invested 


*"  The  flames  of  Arianism  might  burn  for  some  time  in  secret ;  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  buret  out  with  violence  as  early  as  the  year  819.  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  Eccl^.  tom.  vi.  p.  774-780. 

*''  Quid  credidit  ?  Certe,  aut  tria  nomina  audiens  tres  Deos  esse  credidit,  et 
idololatra  effectus  est ;  aut  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinominem  credens  Deum,  in  Sabcl- 
lii  hasresim  incurrit ;  aut  cdoctus  nb  Arianis  unum  esse  verum  Deum  Fatrem, 
Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  credidit  creaturas.  Aut  extra  hasc  quid  credere  potue- 
rit  nescio. — Hieronym.  adv.  Luciferinnos  [tom.  ii.  p.  184,  ed.  Vallars.].  Jerome 
i-esen^es  for  the  last  the  orthodox  system,  which  is  more  complicated  and  difficult. 

^  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  from  nothing  was  gradually  introduced 
among  the  Christians  (Beausobre,  tom.  ii.  p.  165-215),  the  dignity  of  the  workman 
\*ery  naturally  rose  with  that  of  the  work. 

*•  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  276-280)  could  digest" 
an  eternal  generation  from  an  inHnite  cause. 
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with  the  title  of  Caesar  or  Augustus,**  he  governed  the  uni- 
verse in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch.  II. 
In  the  second  hypothesis,  the  Logos  possessed  all  the  inherent, 
incommunicable  perfections  which  religion  and  phi- 
losophy appropriate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three 
distinct  and  infinite  minds  or  substances,  three  coequal  and  co- 
eternal  beings,  composed  the  Divine  Essence ;"  and  it  would 
have  implied  contradiction  that  any  of  them  should  not  have 
existed,  or  that  they  should  ever  cease  to  exist."  The  advo- 
cates of  a  system  which  seemed  to  establish  three  independent 
Deities  attempted  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  design  and  order  of  the  world,  by  the  per- 
petual concord  of  their  administration  and  the  essential  agree- 
ment of  their  will.  A  faint  resemblance  of  this  unity  of  ac- 
tion may  be  discovered  in  the  societies  of  men,  and  even  of 
animals.  The  causes  which  disturb  their  harmony  proceed 
only  from  the  imperfection  and  inequality  of  their  faculties ; 
but  the  omnipotence  which  is  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  cannot  fail  of  choosing  the  same  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  same  ends.    III.  Three  beings, 

Sabellianlsm.        ,       ,       ,,  ir  i      •       -i  .  1.    ^     .         . 

who,  by  the  self-derived  necessity  of  their  existence, 
possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  most  perfect  degree, 
who  are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in  space,  and  intimately 
present  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  universe,  irresistibly 
force  themselves  on  the  astonished  mind  as  one  and  the  same 
Being,"  who,  in  the  economy  of  grace  as  well  as  in  that  of 

"  This  profane  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  bj  several  of  the  primitive  far 
thersy  particularly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  and 
his  son ;  and  it  is  alleged,  without  censure,  by  Bull  himself.  See  Defens.  Fid. 
Nicen.  §  iii.  c.  5,  No.  4. 

'*  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  559, 579.  This  dangerous  hypothesis 
was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gi-egorys,  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzen ;  by  Cyril  of  Al- 
exandria, John  of  Damascus,  etc.  See  Cudworth,  p.  603.  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth^ue 
Universelle,  torn,  xviii.  p.  97-105. 

"  Augustine  seems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  philosophers.  Liberis  verbis  lo- 
quuntur  philosophi.  .  .  .  Nos  autem  non  dicimus  duo  vel  tria  principia,  duos  vel 
tres  Deos.— De  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  23. 

"  Boethins,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  ex- 
plains the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  indifference  of  the  three  persons.  See  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth^que  Choisie,  tom.  xvi.  p.  225,  etc.  . 

II.— 32 
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nature,  may  manifest  himself  under  different  foinns  and  be 
considered  under  different  aspects.  By  this  hypothesis  a  real 
substantial  trinity  is  refined  into  a  trinity  of  names  and  ab- 
stract modifications  that  subsist  only  in  the  mind  which  con- 
ceives them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  an  attri- 
bute ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  the  epithet  of 
Son  can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reason  which  was  with  God 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  which^  not  by  whom^  all  things 
were  made.  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  which  filled  the  soul 
and  directed  all  the  actions  of  the  man  Jesus.  Thus,  after  re- 
volving round  the  theological  circle,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the  Ebionite  had  begun,  and 
that  the  incomprehensible  mystery  which  excites  our  adora- 
tion eludes  our  inquiry.** 

If  the  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Nice"  had  been  permitted 
to  follow  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  their  conscience,  Arius  and 

his  associates  could  scarcely  have  flattered  them- 
Nice.  selves  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of 

votes  in  favor  of  an  hypothesis  so  directly  adverse 
to  the  two  most  popular  opinions  of  the  Catholic  world.  The 
Arians  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  pru- 
dently assumed  those  modest  virtues  which,  in  the  fury  of 
civil  and  religious  dissensions,  are  seldom  practised,  or  even 
praised,  except  by  the  weaker  party.  They  recommended  the 
exercise  of  Christian  charity  and  moderation,  urged  the  incom- 
prehensible nature  of  the  controversy,  disclaimed  the  use  of 
any  terms  or  definitions  which  could  not  be  found  in  the  Script- 

•*  If  the  Sabellians  were  startled  at  this  conclasion,  ihey  were  driven  down  an- 
other precipice  into  the  confession  that  the  Father  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  that  he 
had  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  thns  deserved  the  odious  epithet  of  Patripauiatu, 
with  which  they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries.  See  the  invectives  of  Tertal- 
lian  against  Praxeas,  and  the  temperate  reflections  of  Mosheim  (p.  428, 681)  and 
Beaasobre  (torn.  i.  1.  iii.  ch.  6,  p.  538). 

^  The  transactions  of  the  Council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the  ancients,  not  only 
in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Such  a  picture  as  Fra  Paolo  would 
have  drawn  can  never  be  recovered ;  but  such  rud^  sketches  as  have  been  traced 
by  the  pencil  of  bigotry  and  that  of  reason  may  be  seen  in  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  vi.  p.  669-759),  and  in  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue  Universelle,  torn.  x.  p.  485-454). 
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ures,  and  offered,  by  very  liberal  concessions,  to  satisfy  their 
adversaries  without  renouncing  the  integrity  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples. The  victorious  faction  received  all  their  proposals  with 
haughty  suspicion,  and  anxiously  sought  for  some  irreconcil- 
able mark  of  distinction,  the  rejection  of  which  might  involve 
the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  heresy.  A  letter 
was  publicly  read  and  ignominiously  torn  in  which  their  pa- 
The  Homo-  ^^^^^j  Euscbius  of  Nicomcdia,  ingenuously  confessed 
oouioD.  ^j^^^  ^jjg  admission  of  the  Homoousion,  or  Consub- 

stantial,  a  word  already  familiar  to  the  Platonists,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  their  theological  system.  The 
fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  bishops, 
who  governed  the  resolutions  of  the  synod,  and,  according  to 
the  lively  expression  of  Ambrose,'*  they  used  the  sword,  which 
heresy  itself  had  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  hated  monster.  The  consubstantiality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Sou  was  established  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  has 
been  unanimously  received  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the 
Oriental,  and  the  Protestant  churches.  But  if  the  same  word 
had  not  served  to  stigmatize  the  heretics  and  to  unite  the  Cath- 
olics, it  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  ma- 
jority by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  the  orthodox  creed. 
This  majority  was  divided  into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  a 
contrary  tendency  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Tritheists  and  of 
the  Sabellians.  But  as  those  opposite  extremes  seemed  to 
overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  natural  or  revealed  relig- 
ion, they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify  the  rigor  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  to  disavow  the  just  but  invidious  consequences 
which  might  be  urged  by  their  antagonists.  The  interest  of 
the  common  cause  inclined  them  to  join  their  numbers  and  to 

**  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (De  Fide,  1.  iii.  cap.  alt.)  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  curious  anecdote:  ''Hoc  verbam  posnerunt  Patres,  quod  viderunt  adversariis 
esse  formidini ;  ut  tanqnam  evuginato  ab  ipsis  gladio,  ipsum  nefiindn  caput  hsere- 
seos  amputarent."*         

'  In  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Ambrose  (c.  15,  not  cap.  ult.)  the  passage  runs 
thus :  "Hoc  verbum  in  tractatu  Fidei  posuerunt  Patres,  quia  id  viderunt  adversa- 
riis esse  formidini ;  ut  tanqnam  evaginato  ab  ipsis  gladio  ipsorum  nefandse  caput 
bffireseos  amputarent." — S. 
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conceal  their  differences ;  their  animosity  was  softened  by  the 
heaKng  counsels  of  toleration,  and  their  disputes  were  sus- 
pended by  the  u^e  of  the  mysterious  Homoouaion^  which  ei- 
ther party  was  free  to  interpret  according  to  their  peculiar  ten- 
ets. The  Sabellian  sense,  which,  about  fifty  years  before,  had 
obliged  the  Council  of  Antioch"  to  prohibit  this  celebrated 
term,  had  endeared  it  to  those  theologians  who  entertained  a 
secret  but  partial  affection  for  a  nominal  Trinity.  But  the, 
more  fashionable  saints  of  the  Arian  times — the  intrepid  Ath- 
anasius,  the  learned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  other  pillars 
of  the  Churcji  who  supported  with  ability  and  success  the 
Nicene  doctrine — ^appeared  to  consider  the  expression  of  sub- 
stance as  if  it  had  been  synonymous  with  that  of  nature  ;  and 
they  yentured  to  illustrate  their  meaning  by  affirming  that 
tliree  men,  as  they  belong  to  the  same  common  species,  are 
consubstantial  or  homoousian  to  each  other."  This  pure  and 
distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  inter- 
nal connection  and  spiritual  penetration  which  indissolubly 
unite  the  divine  persons ;"  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Father,  which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is 
compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  Son.*"  Within  these 
limits  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy  was 
allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On  either  side,  beyond  this  con- 
secrated ground,  the  heretics  and  the  demons  lurked  in  ambush 
to  surprise  and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.  But  as  the  de- 
grees of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the  spirit  of  the  war 


"  See  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  25-36.  He  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
reconcile  two  orthodox  synods. 

^"According  to  Aristotle,  the  stara  were  homoousian  to  each  other.  ''That 
Homoousius  means  of  one  substance  in  kind  hath  been  shown  by  PetaTius,  Curcel- 
Iseus,  Cndworth,  Le  Clerc,  etc.,  and  to  prove  it  would  be  actum  agere"  This  is 
the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin  (vol.  ii.  p.  212),  who  examines  the  Arian  controversy 
with  leaming,  candor,  and  ingenuity. 

••  See  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  16,  p.  453,  etc.),  Cudworth  (p. 
559),  Bull  (sect.  iv.  p.  285-290,  edit.  Grab.).  The  inpi-xytpn^^i  or  circumincessiOy 
is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darkest  coraer  of  the  whole  theological  abyss. 

*^  The  third  section  of  Bull's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  which  some  of  his  an- 
tagonists have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is  consecmted  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Father. 
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rather  than  on  the  importance  of  the  controversy,  the  heretics 
who  degraded  were  treated  with  more  severity  than  those  who 
annihilated  tlie  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of  Athanasius  was 
consumed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  impious  madness 
of  the  Arians,"  but  he  defended  above  twenty  years  the  Sabel- 
lianism  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra ;  and  when  at  last  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  himself  from  his  communion,  he  continued 
to  mention  with  an  ambiguous  smile  the  venial  errors  of  his 
respectable  friend." 

The  authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the  Arians  them- 
selves had  been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the  banners 
of  the  orthodox  party  the  mysterious  characters  of 
the  word  Homoousian^  which  essentially  contributed, 
notwithstanding  some  obscure  disputes,  some  nocturnal  com- 
bats, to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  uniformity  of  faith,  or  at 
least  of  language.  The  Consubstantialists,  who  by  their  suc- 
cess have  deserved  and  obtained  the  title  of  Catholics,  gloried 
in  the  simplicity  and  steadiness  of  their  own  creed,  and  insult- 
ed the  repeated  variations  of  their  adversaries,  who  were  desti- 
tute of  any  certain  rule  of  faith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning 
of  the  Arian  chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their 
reverence  for  Christ,  their  hatred  of  Athanasius — ^all  the  causes, 
human  and  divine,  that  influence  and  disturb  the  counsels  of 
a  theological  faction,  introduced  among  the  sectaries  a  spirit 
of  discord  and  inconstancy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
erected  eighteen  different  models  of  religion"  and  avenged  the 
violated  dignity  of  the  Church.    The  zealous  Hilary,"  who, 


"  The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasias  and  his  followers  chose  to 
compliment  the  Arians  was  that  of  Arlomanites. 

**  Epiphanius,  tom.  i.  Hseres.  Ixxii.  4,  p.  887.  See  the  adventures  of  Marcellus, 
in  Tillemont  (M^m.  £ccl&.  tom.  vii.  p.  880-899).  His  work,  in  one  book,  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  was  answered  in  the  three  books,  which  are  still  extant,  of  Eusebius. 
After  a  long  and  careful  examination  Petavius  (tom.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  14,  p.  78)  has  reluc- 
tantly pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Marcellus. 

**  Athanasius,  in  his  epistles  concerning  the  synods  of  Selencia  and  Rimini  (tom. 
i.  p.  886-905  [p.  785  seq.,  edit.  Bened.]),  has  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labors  of  the  indefatigable  Tillemont 
(Mdm.  EccMs.  tom.  vi.  p.  477). 

^  Erasmus,  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the  just  charac- 
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from  the  peculiar  hardships  of  his  situation,  was  inclined  to 
extenuate  rather  than  to  aggravate  the  errore  of  the  Oriental 
clergy,  declares  that,  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  provinces 
of  Asia  to  which  he  had  been  banished,  there  could  be  found 
very  few  prelates  who  had  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God."  The  oppression  which  he  had  felt,  the  disorders 
of  which  he  was  the  spectator  and  the  victim,  appeased,  during 
a  short  interval,  the  angry  passions  of  his  soul ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines,  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the  style  of  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher :  "  It  is  a  thing,"  says  Hilary, "  equally  deplor- 
able and  dangerous,  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions 
among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as  many 
sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  are  faults  among  us,  because  we 
make  creeds  arbitrarily  and  explain  them  as  arbitrarily.  The 
Homoousion  is  rejected  and  received  and  explained  away  by 
successive  synods.  The  partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  of  the  Son  is  a  subject  of  dispute  for  these  unhappy 
times.  Every  year — nay,  every  moon — we  make  new  creeds  to 
describe  invisible  mysteries.  We  repent  of  what  we  have  done, 
we  defend  those  who  repent,  we  anathematize  those  whom  we 
defended.  We  condemn  either  the  doctrine  of  others  in  our- 
selves, or  our  own  in  that  of  others ;  and,  reciprocally  tearing 
one  another  to  pieces,  we  have  been  the  cause  of  each  other's 
ruin."" 

It  will  not  be  expected — it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  endured — 
that  I  should  swell  this  theological  digression  by  a 
minute  examination  of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  au- 

ter  of  Hilary.  To  revise  hia  text,  to  compose  the  annals  of  his  life,  and  to  jastif/ 
his  sentiments  and  conduct  is  the  province  of  the  Benedictine  editors. 

^  Absque  episcopo  Eleusio  et  paucis  cum  eo,  ex  majore  parte  Asianae  decern 
provincial,  inter  quas  consisto,  rere  Deum  nesciant.  Atqae  utinam  penitus  nesci- 
rent !  cum  procliviore  enim  venift  ignorarent  quam  obtrectarent. — Hilar,  de  Syno- 
dis,  sive  de  Fide  Onentalium,  c.  63,  p.  1186,  edit.  Benedict.  In  the  celebrated 
parallel  between  atheism  and  superstition,  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  would  have  been 
surprised  in  the  philosophic  society  of  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 

••  Hilarius  ad  Constantium,  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  p.  1227, 1228.  This  remarkable  passage 
deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  transcribed  it  (vol.  iii.  p.  470)  into 
the  model  of  his  new  commonplace  book. 
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thors  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious  name 
of  their  parent  Arius.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  delineate  the 
form  and  to  trace  tlie  vegetation  of  a  singular  plant ;  but  the 
tedious  detail  of  leaves  without  flowers  and  of  branches  with- 
out fruit  would  soon  exliaust  the  patience  and  disappoint  the 
curiosity  of  the  laborious  student.  One  question  which  grad- 
ually arose  from  the  Arian  controversy  may,  however,  be  no- 
ticed, as  it  served  to  produce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects 
.who  were  united  only  by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Ho- 
moousion  of  the  Nicene  Synod.  1.  If  they  were  asked  wheth- 
er the  Son  was  like  unto  the  Father,  the  question  was  resolute- 
ly answered  in  the  negative  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  Arius,  or  indeed  to  those  of  philosophy,  which 
seem  to  establish  an  infinite  difference  between  the  Creator 
and  the  most  excellent  of  his  creatures.  This  obvious  conse- 
quence was  maintained  by  Aetius,"  on  whom  the  zeal  of  his 
adversaries  bestowed  the  surname  of  the  Atheist,  fiis  restless 
and  aspiring  spirit  urged  him  to  try  almost  every  profession 
of  human  life.  He  was  successively  a  slave,  or  at  least  a  hus- 
bandman, a  travelling  tinker,  a  goldsmith,  a  physician,  a  school- 
master, a  theologian,  and,  at  last,  the  apostle  of  a  new  church, 
which  was  propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  disciple  Eunomi- 
us."  Armed  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  with  captious  syllo- 
gisms from  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the  subtle  Aetius  had  ac- 
quired the  fame  of  an  invincible  disputant,  whom  it  was  im- 
possible either  to  silence  or  to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged 
the  friendship  of  the  Arian  bishops,  till  they  were  forced  to 
renounce  and  even  to  persecute  a  dangerous  ally,  who,  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  had  prejudiced  their  cause  in  the 

"  In  Philostorgins  (1.  iii.  c.  15)  the  character  and  adventures  of  Actios  appear 
singular  enough,  though  thej  are  carefully  softened  by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The 
editor,  Godefroy  (p.  153),  who  was  more  attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his  au- 
thor, has  collected  the  odious  circumstances  which  his  various  advei-saries  have 
preserved  or  invented. 

**  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  i^pected  both  those  sectaries,  Aetius 
had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding,  and  Kunomius  had  acquired 
more  art  and  learning  (Philostorgins,  1.  viii.  c.  18).  The  confession  and  apology 
of  Eunomius  (Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grocc.  tom.  viii.  p.  258-305)  is  one  of  the  few  he- 
retical pieces  which  hare  escaped. 
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popular  opinion  and  offended  the  piety  of  their  most  devoted 
followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  suggested  a 
specious  and  respectful  solution  of  the  likeness  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  and  faith  might  humbly  receive  what  reason 
could  not  presume  to  deny — that  the  Supreme  God  might 
communicate  his  infinite  perfections,  and  create  a  being  simi- 
lar only  to  himself."'  These  Arians  were  powerfully  support- 
ed by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their  leaders,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  of  the  Eusebian  interest,  and  who 
occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the  East.  They  detested, 
perhaps  with  some  affectation,  the  impiety  of  Aetius;  they 
professed  to  believe,  either  without  reserve  or  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other  creatures, 
and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied  that  he  was 
either  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  substance ;  sometimes  boldly 
justifying  their  dissent,  and  sometimes  objecting  to  the  use  of 
the  word  substance,  which  seems  to  imply  an  adequate,  or  at 
least  a  distinct,  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  3.  The 
sect  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  a  similar  substance  was  the 
most  numerous,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Asia ;  and  when 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  assembled  in  the  Council  of 
Seleucia,'"  their  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  five  to  forty-three  bishops.  The  Greek 
word  which  was  chosen  to  express  this  mysterious  resemblance 
bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol  that  the  pro- 
fane of  every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contests  which  the 
difference  of  a  single  diphthong  excited  between  the  Homo- 
ousians  and  the  Homoiousians.  As  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  sounds  and  characters  which  approach  the  nearest  to  each 
other  accidentally  represent  the  most  opposite  ideas,  the  obser- 
vation would  be  itself  ridiculous,  if  it  were  possible  to  mark 


"*  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Estius  and  Bull  (p.  297),  there  is  one  power — 
that  of  creation — which  God  cannot  communicate  to  a  creatare.  Estins,  who  so 
accurately  defined  the  limits  of  Omnipotence,  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  by 
trade  a  scholastic  divine.     Dupin,  Biblioth.  Eccles.  torn.  xvii.  p.  45. 

''^  Sabinus  (apud  Socrat  1.  ii.  c.  89)  had  copied  the  acts ;  Athanasius  and  Hilary 
have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod  ;  the  other  circumstances  which 
ai-e  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected  by  Baronius  and  Tillemont 
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any  real  and  sensible  distinction  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
Semi-Arians,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  that  of  the 
Catholics  themselves.  The  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his 
Phrygian  exile  very  wisely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  en- 
deavors to  prove  that,  by  a  pious  and  faithful  interpretation," 
the  HomoiousioTh  may  be  reduced  to  a  consubstantial  sense. 
Yet  he  confesses  that  the  word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious  as- 
pect; and,  as  if  darkness  were  congenial  to  theological  disputes, 
the  Semi-Arians,  who  advanced  to  the  doors  of  the  Church,  as- 
sailed them  with  the  most  unrelenting  fury. 

The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  which  cultivated  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.   The  familiar  study 

Faith  of  the         i?  ^i       tm   x       •  x  •  j  x  x- 

Western  or     01  the  x^atouic  svstem,  a  vain  and  arffumeutative 

LatlnChnrch.     ,.  .^.  .  ',    ^       .,1      .j.  t    j 

disposition,  a  copious  and  flexible  idiom,  supplied 
the  clergy  and  people  of  the  East  with  an  inexhaustible  flosv 
of  words  and  distinctions ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  fierce 
contentions,  they  easily  forgot  the  doubt  which  is  recommend- 
ed by  philosophy,  and  the  submission  which  is  enjoined  by  re- 
ligion. The  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  of  a  less  inquisitive 
spirit ;  their  passions  were  not  so  forcibly  moved  by  invisible 
objects,  their  minds  were  less  frequently  exercised  by  the  hab- 
its of  dispute ;  and  such  was  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  that  Hilary  himself,  above  thirty  years  after  the 
first  general  council,  was  still  a  stranger  to  the  Nicene  Creed." 
The  Latins  had  received  the  rays  of  divine  knowledge  through 
the  dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a  translation.  The  poverty 
and  stubbornness  of  their  native  tongue  was  not  always  capa- 


'*  Fideli  et  pid  intelligenti& . . .— De  Synod,  c.  77,  p.  1198.  In  his  short  npolo- 
getical  notes  (first  published  by  the  Benedictines  from  a  MS.  of  Chartres)  he  ob- 
serves that  he  used  this  cautions  expression,  **quia  intelligerem  et  impiaro,"  p.  1206. 
See  p.  1146.  Philostorgius,  who  saw  those  objects  through  a  different  medium,  is 
inclined  to  forget  the  difference  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  in  particular 
viii.  17,  and  Godefroy,  p.  352. 

^'  Testor  Deum  coeli  atque  terrie  me  cum  neutrum  audissem,  semper  tamen 
utrnmque  sensisse.  .  . .  Regeneratus  pridem  et  in  episcopatu  aliquantisper  manens 
fidem  Nicenam  nnnquam  nisi  exsulatnrus  audivi. — Hilar,  de  Synodis,  c.  xci.  p. 
1 205.  Tiie  Benedictines  are  perauaded  that  he  governed  the  diocese  of  Poitiers 
several  vears  before  his  exile. 
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ble  of  affording  just  equivalents  for  the  Greek  terms,  for  the 
technical  words  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,"  which  had  been 
consecrated,  by  the  Gospel  or  by  the  Church,  to  express  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  a  verbal  defect  might  in- 
troduce into  the  Latin  theology  a  long  train  of  error  or  per- 
plexity/* But  as  the  Western  provincials  had  the  good  fortune 
of  deriving  their  religion  from  an  orthodox  source,  they  pre- 
served with  steadiness  the  doctrine  which  they  had  accepted 
with  docility ;  and  when  the  Arian  pestilence  approached  their 
frontiers,  they  were  supplied  with  the  seasonable  preservative 
of  the  Homoousion  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Their  sentiments  and  their  temper  were  displayed 
iMmini.  °       in  the  memorable  Synod  of  Eimini,  which  surpassed 

in  numbers  the  Council  of  Nice,  since  it  was  com- 
posed of  above  four  hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain, 
Craul,  Britain,  and  Illyricura.  From  the  first  debates  it  ap- 
peared that  only  fourscore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party,  though 
they  affected  to  anathematize  the  name  and  memory  of  Arius. 
But  this  inferiority  was  compensated  by  the  advantages  of 
skill,  of  experience,  and  of  discipline  ;  and  the  minority  was 
conducted  by  Valens  and  Ursacius,  two  bishops  of  lUyricum 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  coun- 
cils, and  who  had  been  trained  under  the  Eusebian  banner  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  East.  By  their  arguments  and  ne- 
gotiations they  embarrassed,  they  confounded,  they  at  last  de- 
ceived, the  honest  simplicity  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  suf- 
fered the  palladium  of  the  faith  to  be  extorted  from  their 
hands  by  fraud  and  importunity  rather  than  by  open  violence. 
The  Council  of  Rimini  was  not  allowed  to  separate  till  the 
members  had  imprudently  subscribed  a  captious  creed,  in 
which  some  expressions  susceptible  of  an  heretical  sense  wei*e 
inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Homoousion.     It  was  on  this  oc- 


"^^  Seneca  (Epist.  Iviii.)  complains  that  even  the  rb  ov  of  the  Platonists  (ihe  ens 
of  the  bolder  schoolmen)  could  not  be  expressed  by  a  Latin  noun. 

'*  The  preference  which  the  Fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran  at  length  gave  to  a 
numerical  rather  than  a  generical  unity  (see  Petav.  tom.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  13,  p.  424)  was 
favored  by  the  Latin  language :  rpiaQ  seems  to  excite  the  idea  of  substance,  ^rtn»- 
taa  of  q^ualities. 
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casion  that,  according  to  Jerome,  the  world  was  surprised  to 
find  itself  Arian/*  But  the  bishops  of  the  Latin  provinces 
had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective  dioceses  than  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  and  repented  of  their  weakness.  The 
ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with  disdain  and  abhor- 
rence, and  the  Homoousian  standard,  which  had  been  shaken, 
but  not  overthrown,  was  more  firmly  replanted  iu  all  the 
churches  of  the  West." 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress,  and  such  were  the  natural 
revolutions,  of  those  theological  disputes  which  disturbed  the 
Conduct  of  peace  of  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of  Constan- 
in*h«!Eria"  ^^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^^  SOUS.  But  as  thoso  priuccs  presumed 
controversy.  ^^  extend  their  despotism  over  the  faith,  as  well  as 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their  subjects,  the  weight  of 
their  suffrage  sometimes  inclined  the  ecclesiastical  balance; 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Heaven  were  settled,  or 
changed,  or  modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly  monarch. 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  pervaded  the  prov- 
inces of  the  East  interrupted  the  triumph  of  Constantine ;  but 
Indifference  *1^®  cmpcror  coutiuued  for  some  time  to  view  with 
of^constau-  ^^^j  ^^^  carclcss  indifference  the  object  of  the  dis- 
A.D.sa4.  pute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
peasing the  quarrels  of  theologians,  he  addressed  to  the  con- 
tending parties,  to  Alexander  and  to  Arius,  a  moderating  epis- 
tle," which  may  be  ascribed  with  far  greater  reason  to  thp  un- 

'*  Ingemait  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratus  est.  Hieronym.  adv.  Ln- 
cifer.  torn.  i.  p.  145  [torn.  ii.  p.  191,  edit.  Vallars.]. 

'•  The  storj-  of  the  Council  of  Rimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by  Sulpicias  Sevems 
(Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  419-430,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1647),  and  by  Jerome,  in  his  dia- 
logue against  the  Luciferians.  The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  apologize  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  repented. 

''  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ii.  c.  64-72.  The  principles  of  toleration  and 
religious  indifference  contained  in  this  epistle  have  given  great  offence  to  Bnroni- 
us,  Tillemont,  etc.,  who  suppose  that  the  emperor  had  some  evil  counsellor,  either 
Satan  or  Eusebius,  at  his  elbow.     See  Jortin's  Remarks,  torn.  ii.  p.  183.* 


*■  Heinichen  (Excursus  xi.)  quotes  with  approbation  the  term  "golden  words," 
applied  by  Ziegler  to  this  moderate  and  tolerant  letter  of  Constantine.  May  an 
English  clerg\'man  venture  to  express  his  regret  that  "  the  fine  gold  so  soon  be- 
came dim  "  in  the  Christian  Church  ? — M.  ' 
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tutored  sense  of  a  soldier  and  statesman  than  to  the  dictates 
of  any  of  his  episcopal  counsellors.  He  attributes  the  origin 
of  the  whole  controversy  to  a  trifling  and  subtle  question  con- 
cerning an  incomprehensible  point  of  the  law,  which  was  fool- 
ishly asked  by  the  bishop,  and  imprudently  resolved  by  the 
presbyter.  He  laments  that  the  Christian  people,  who  had 
the  same  God,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  worship,  should 
be  divided  by  such  inconsiderable  distinctions ;  and  he  seri- 
ously recommends  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  example  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  who  could  maintain  their  arguments 
without  losing  their  temper,  and  assert  their  freedom  without 
violating  their  friendship.  The  indifference  and  contempt  of 
the  sovereign  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual 
method  of  silencing  the  dispute,  if  the  popular  current  had 
been  less  rapid  and  impetuous,  and  if  Constantine  himself,  in 
the  midst  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  could  have  preserved  the 
calm  possession  of  his  own  mind.  But  his  ecclesiastical  min- 
isters soon  contrived  to  seduce  the  impartiality  of  the  magis- 
His  zeaL  ^^^^  ^^^  *^  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte.  He 
A.i).8».  ^y^  provoked  by  the  insults  which  had  been  offered 
to  his  statues ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  real  as  well  as  the  im- 
aginary magnitude  of  the  spreading  mischief ;  and  he  extin- 
guished the  hope  of  peace  and  toleration,  from  the  moment 
that  he  assembled  three  hundred  bishops  within  the  walls  of 
the  game  palace.  The  presence  of  the  monarch  swelled  the 
importance  of  the  debate ;  his  attention  multiplied  the  argu- 
ments ;  and  he  exposed  his  person  with  a  patient  intrepidity 
which  animated  the  valor  of  the  combatants.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  applause  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  eloquence 
and  sagacity  of  Constantine,"  a  Koman  general  whose  religion 
might  be  still  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  whose  mind  had  not 
been  enlightened  either  by  study  or  by  inspiration,  was  indif- 
ferently qualified  to  discuss,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  meta- 
physical question  or  an  article  of  faith.  But  the  credit  of  his 
favorite  Osius,  who  appears  to  have  presided  in  the  Council 
of  Nice,  might  dispose  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  orthodox 

""  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  18. 
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'party ;  and  a  well-timed  insinuatioD  that  the  same  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  who  now  protected  the  heretic  had  lately  as- 
fiisted  the  tyrant"  might  exasperate  him  against  their  adver- 
saries. The  Nicene  Creed  was  ratified  by  Constantino ;  and 
his  firm  declaration  that  those  who  resisted  the  divine  judg- 
ment of  the  synod  must  prepare  themselves  for  an  immediate 
exile  annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition,  which, 
from  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced  to  two  protest- 
ing bishops.  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea  yielded  a  reluctant  and 
ambiguous  consent  to  the  Homoousion  ;*•  and  the  wavering 
conduct  of  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius  served  only  to  delay 
about  three  months  his  disgrace  and  exile."  The 
cnte^ihe"  impious  Arius  was  banished  into  one  of  the  remote 
"*"**  provinces  of  Illyricum ;  his  person  and  disciples 

were  branded  by  law  with  the  odious  name  of  Poi-phyrians ; 
his  writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  a  capital  pun- 
ishment was  denounced  against  those  in  whose  possession  they 
should  be  found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  controversy ;  and  the  angry,  sarcastic  style  of  his  edicts  was 
designed  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the  hatred  which  he  had 
conceived  against  the  enemies  of  Christ." 

But,  as  if  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided  by 
audthe  passiou  instead  of  principle,  three  years  from  the 
orthodox  Council  of  Nicc  were  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  dis- 
A.D.  828-8ST.    covered  some  symptoms  of  mercy,  and  even  of  indul- 


"**  Theodoret  has  preserved  (I.  i.  c.  20)  an  epistle  from  Constantine  to  the  people 
of  Nicomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  decUires  himself  the  public  accuser  of  one  of 
his  subjects.  He  styles  Eusebius  6  rrji  Tvpavvucrf^  CjfiorfiTo^  wfifiwmis ;  and  com- 
plains of  his  hostile  behavior  during  the  civil  war. 

^  See  in  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  8),  or  rather  in  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  12),  an  original  let- 
ter of  Eusebius  of  Ccesarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to  justify  his  subscribing  the  Ho- 
moousion.  The  character  of  Eusebius  has  always  been  a  problem  ;  but  those  who 
have  read  the  second  critical  epistle  of  Le  Clerc  (Are  Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  30-69) 
must  entertain  a  \^ry  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cscsarea. 

"  Athanasius,  tom.  i.  p.  727  [tom.  i.  p.  247,  ed.  Bened.] ;  Philostorgius,  L  i.  c. 
10;  and  Godefroy's  Commentary,  p.  41. 

*^  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  the  sev- 
eral cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretics  the  arms  of  ridicule  and 
comic  raillerv. 
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gence,  towards  the  proscribed  sect,  which  was  secretly  protected 
by  his  favorite  sister.  The  exiles  were  recalled  ;  and  Eusebius, 
who  gradually  resumed  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  Con- 
stantine,  was  restored  to  the  episcopal  throne,  from  which  he 
had  been  ignominiously  degraded.  Arius  himself  was  treated 
by  the  whole  court  with  the  respect  which  would  have  been 
due  to  an  innocent  and  oppressed  man.  His  faith  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  emperor  seemed 
impatient  to  repair  his  injustice  by  issuing  an  absolute  com- 
mand that  ho  should  be  solemnly  admitted  to  the  communion 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Constantinople.  On  the  same  day  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  triumph  of  Arius,  he  expired  ;  and  the 
strange  and  horrid  circumstances  of  his  death  might  excite  a 
suspicion  that  the  orthodox  saints  had  contributed  more  efli- 
caciously  than  by  their  prayers  to  deliver  the  Church  from 
the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies."  The  three  principal 
leaders  of  the  Catholics — Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Eustathius 
of  Antioch,  and  Paul  of  Constantinople — were  deposed,  on  va- 
rious accusations,  by  the  sentence  of  numerous  councils ;  and 
were  afterwards  banished  into  distant  provinces  by  the  first 
of  the  Christian  emperors,  who,  in  the  last  moments  of  his 
life,  received  the  rites  of  baptism  from  the  Arian  Bishop  of 
Nieomedia.  The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Constantino 
cannot  be  justified  from  the  reproach  of  levity  and  weakness. 
But  the  credulous  monarch,  unskilled  in  the  stratagems  of  the- 
ological warfare,  might  be  deceived  by  the  modest  and  specious 
professions  of  the  heretics,  whose  sentiments  he  never  perfect- 
ly understood  ;  and,  while  he  protected  Arius  and  persecuted 
Athanasius,  he  still  considered  the  Council  of  Nice  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  own 
reign." 

*•  We  derive  the  onginnl  story  from  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  670),  who  expresses 
some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead.  He  might  exaggerate ; 
bnt  the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria  nnd  Constantinople  would  have  rendered 
it  dangerous  to  invent.  Those  who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius 
(his  bowels  suddenly  burst  out  in  a  privy)  must  make  their  option  between  poison 
and  miracle. 

^  The  change  in  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Constantine  may 
be  traced  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant,  l.iii.  c.  23,  1.  iv.  c.  41),  Socrates  (1.  i.c. 
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The  sons  of  Constantino  must  have  been  admitted  from  their 
childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  imitated,  in 
constnntins  ^^^  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example  of  their 
Arians?***  father.  Like  him,  they  presumed  to  pronounce  their 
A.©.  887-861.  judgment  on  mysteries  into  which  they  had  never 
been  regularly  initiated;"*  and  the  fate  of  the  Trinitarian 
controversy  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  sentiments 
of  Constantius,  who  inherited  the  provinces  of  the  East,  and 
acquired  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  The  Arian  pres- 
byter or  bishop,  who  had  secreted  for  his  use  the  testament  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  improved  the  fortunate  occasion  which 
had  introduced  him  to  the  familiarity  of  a  prince  whose  pub- 
lic counsels  were  always  swayed  by  his  domestic  favorites. 
The  eunuchs  and  slaves  diffused  the  spiritual  poison  through 
the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infection  was  communicated  by 
the  female  attendants  to  the  guards,  and  by  the  empress  to  her 
unsuspicious  husband."  The  partiality  which  Constantius  al- 
ways expressed  towai'ds  the  Eusebian  faction  was  insensibly 
fortified  by  the  dexterous  management  of  their  leaders ;  and 
his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Magnentins  increased  his  inclina- 
tion, as  well  as  ability,  to  employ  tlie  arms  of  power  in  the 
cause  of  Arianism.  While  the  two  armies  were  engaged  in 
the  plains  of  Mursa,  and  the  fate  of  the  two  rivals  depended 
on  the  chance  of  war,  the  son  of  Constantino  passed  the  anx- 
ious moments  in  a  church  of  the  martyrs  under  the  walls  of 
the  city.  His  spiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  employed  the  most  artful  precautions  to  obtain 


23-39),  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c  16-34),  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  14-34),  and  Philostorgius  (1- 
ii.  c.  1-17).  But  tlie  first  of  these  writers  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action,  and 
the  others  were  too  remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  important 
task  of  continuing  the  history  of  the  Church  should  have  been  left  for  two  laymen 
and  a  heretic. 

"*  Quia  etiam  turn  catechumenus  sacramentum  fidei  merito  videretur  potuisse 
nescire. — Snip.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  410. 

"*  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  813,  834 
[torn.  i.  p.  289,  ed.  Bened.  Patay.  1777].  He  observes  that  the  eunuchs  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  San.  Compare  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  3,  with  a  certain  genealogy  in  Candide  (ch.  iv.),  which  ends 
with  one  of  the  first  companions  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
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such  early  intelligence  as  might  secure  either  his  favor  or  his 
escape.  A  secret  chain  of  swift  and  trusty  messengers  in- 
formed him  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle ;  and  while  the 
courtiers  stood  trembling  round  their  affrighted  master,  Valens 
assured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions  gave  way ;  and  insinuated, 
with  some  presence  of  mind,  that  the  glorious  event  had  been 
revealed  to  him  by  an  angel.  The  grateful  emperor  ascribed 
his  success  to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  Bishop  of 
Mursa,  whose  faith  had  deserved  the  public  and  miraculous 
approbation  of  Heaven."^  The  Arians,  who  considered  as  their 
own  the  victory  of  Constantius,  preferred  his  glory  to  that  of 
his  father."  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  com- 
posed the  description  of  a  celestial  cross,  encircled  with  a 
splendid  rainbow,  which,  during  the  festival  of  Pentecost, 
about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  had  appeared  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  the  edification  of  the  devout  pilgrims  and  the 
people  of  the  holy  city.'*  The  size  of  the  meteor  was  gradu- 
ally magnified ;  and  the  Arian  historian  has  ventured  to  af- 
firm that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the  two  armies  in  the  plains 
of  Pannonia ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who  is  purposely  represent- 
ed as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the  auspicious  sign  of  orthodox 
Christianity." 

The  sentiments  of  a  judicious  stranger  who  has  impartially 
considered  the  progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  discord  are 
Arian  conn-  always  entitled  to  our  notice ;  and  a  short  passage 
^"*-  of  Ammianus,  who  served  in  the  armies,  and  studied 

"  Siilpicius  Seveiiis  in  Hist.  Sacrn,  1.  ii.  p.  405,  406. 

"  Cyril  (apud  Baron,  a.d.  353,  No.  26)  expressly  observes  that  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  cross  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  but  that  it  had 
appeared,  in  the  reign  of  Constantios,  in  the  midst  of  the  heayens.  This  opposi- 
tion evidently  proves  that  Cyril  was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to  which 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  is  attributed ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, since  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death  that  Cyril  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  immediate  successor  of  Eusebius  of  Qesarea. 
See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  viii.  p.  716. 

"^  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might  be  assisted 
by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 

*^  Fhilostorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  26.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nicephorns  (see  Gothofred.  Dissert,  p.  188). 
They  could  not  i-efuse  a  miracle,  even  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 
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the  character,  of  Constantius,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than 
many  pages  of  theological  invectives.  "  The  Christian  relig- 
ion, which,  in  itself,"  says  that  moderate  historian, "  is  plain 
and  simple,  he  confounded  by  the  dotage  of  superstition.  In- 
stead of  reconciling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority, 
he  cherished  and  propagated,  by  verbal  disputes,  the  differences 
which  his  vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were 
covered  with  troops  of  bishops  galloping  from  every  side  to 
the  assemblies,  which  they  call  synods ;  and  while  they  labored 
to  reduce  the  whole  sect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the 
public  establishment  of  the  posts  was  almost  ruined  by  their 
hasty  and  repeated  journeys."  "  Our  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Constantius 
would  furnish  an  ample  commentary  on  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage, which  justifies  the  rational  apprehensions  of  Athanasius 
that  the  restless  activity  of  the  clergy,  who  wandered  round  the 
empire  in  search  of  the  true  faith,  would  excite  the  contempt 
and  laughter  of  the  unbelieving  world."  As  soon  as  the  em- 
peror was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he  devoted 
the  leisure  of  his  winter-quarters  at  Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium, 
and  Constantinople  to  the  amusement  or  toils  of  controversy ; 
the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  un- 
sheathed, to  enforce  the  reasons  of  the  theologian ;  and  as  he 
opposed  the  orthodox  faith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  confessed  that 
his  incapacity  and  ignorance  were  equal  to  his  presumption." 
The  eunuchs,  the  women,  and  the  bishops,  who  governed  the 
vain  and  feeble  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  inspired  him  with 
an  insuperable  dislike  to  the  Homoousion ;  but  his  timid  con- 
science was  alarmed  by  the  impiety  of  Aetius.     The  guilt  of 

*^  So  curioas  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed :  Christianam  religionem 
absolutam  et  simplicem,  anili  snperstitione  confandens ;  in  qa&  scrutandA  perplex- 
ias,  qaam  componend&  gravius  excitaret  discidia  plurima ;  quae  progressa  fusins 
alait  concertatione  verborum,  nt  catervis  antistitum  jamentis  pablicis  ultro  citro- 
que  discnrrentibns,  per  synodos  (qaas  appellant)  dum  ritam  oronem  ad  suum  tra- 
here  conantar  (Valesias  reads  conaiwr)  rei  vehicalariie  concideret  nervos. — Am- 
mianus,  xxi.  16. 

•*  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

"  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  35-47.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  12-30.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  18-32. 
Philostorg.  1.  iv.  c.  4-12, 1.  v.  c.  1-4, 1.  vi.  c.  1-6. 

II.— 33 
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that  atheist  was  aggravated  by  the  suspicious  favor  of  the  un- 
f ortur^ate  Gallus ;  and  even  the  deaths  of  the  imperial  minis- 
ters who  liad  been  massacred  at  Antioch  were  imputed  to  the 
suggestions  of  that  dangerous  sophist.  The  mind  of  Constan- 
tius,  which  could  neither  be  moderated  by  reason  nor  fixed  by 
faith,  was  blindly  impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark  and 
empty  abyss  by  his  horror  of  the  opposite  extreme.  He  alter- 
nately embraced  and  condemned  the  sentiments,  he  succes- 
sively banished  and  recalled  the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and 
Semi-Arian  factions."  During  the  season  of  public  business 
or  festivity,  he  employed  whole  days,  and  even  nights,  in  se- 
lecting the  words  and  weighing  the  syllables  which  composed 
his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  subject  of  his  meditations  still 
pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers ;  the  incoherent  dreams  of 
the  emperor  were  received  as  celestial  visions ;  and  he  accepted 
with  complacency  the  lofty  title  of  Bishop  of  Bishops  from 
those  ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest  of  their  order  for 
the  gratification  of  their  passions.  The  design  of  establishing 
a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had  engaged  him  to  convene 
so  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Asia,  was  re- 
peatedly baffled  by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divisions  of  the 
Arians,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics ;  and  he  resolved, 
as  the  last  and  decisive  eflfort,  imperiously  to  dictate  the  de- 
crees of  a  general  council.  The  destructive  earthquake  of 
Nicomedia,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and 
perhaps  some  secret  motives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration 
in  the  summons.  The  bishops  of  the  East  were  directed  to 
meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Isauria ;  while  those  of  the  West  held 
their  deliberations  at  Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic ; 
and  instead  of  two  or  three  deputies  from  each  province,  the 
whole  episcopal  body  was  ordered  to  march.  The  Eastern 
council,  after  consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing 

•*  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  23.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  831  [torn.  i.  p.  281,  edit.  Ben.]. 
Tillemoiit  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  947)  has  collected  several  instances  of  the 
haughtj  fanaticism  of  Constantius  from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer  of  Ca- 
gliari.  The  very  titles  of  these  treatises  inspii-e  zeal  and  terror :  *'  Moriendum  pro 
Dei  Filio,"  "De  Regibus  Apostnticis,"  "De  non  Conveuiendo  cum  Hfleretico," 
'^De  non  Parcendo  in  Deum  Delinquentibus. " 
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debate,  separated  withont  any  definite  conclusion  The  coun- 
cil of  the  West  was  protracted  till  the  seventh  month.  Taurus, 
the  Prsetorian  prsefect,  was  instructed  not  to  dismiss  the  prel- 
ates till  they  should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion ;  and 
his  efforts  were  supported  by  a  power  of  banishing  fifteen  of 
the  most  refractory,  and  a  promise  of  the  consulship  if  he 
achieved  so  difficult  an  adventure.    His  prayers  and  threats, 

the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  the  sophistry  of  Va-. 

lens  and  Ursacius,  the  distress  of  cold  and  hunger, 
and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a  hopeless  exile,  at  length  ex- 
torted the  reluctant  consent  of  the  bishops  of  Rimini.  The 
deputies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  attended  the  emperor  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  imposing  on  the  world  a  profession  of  faith  which  estab- 
lished the  likeness^  without  expressing  the  consubstcmtiality^ 
of  the  Son  of  God."  But  the  triumph  of  Arianism  had  been 
preceded  by  the  removal  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  whom  it  was 
impossible  either  to  intimidate  or  to  corrupt ;  and  the  reign  of 
Constantius  was  disgraced  by  the  unjust  and  ineffectual  per- 
secution of  the  great  Athanasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing,  either  in  ac- 
tive or  speculative  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced,  or  what 
Character  obstaclcs  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  sin- 
Sres  o^f  A°ha.  g^®  mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit 
naaina.  ^f  ^  single  objcct.     The  immortal  name  of  Athana- 

sius*" will  never  be  separated  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  to  whose  defence  he  consecrated  every  moment  and 
every  faculty  of  his  being.     Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexan- 


•*  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  418-430.  The  Greek  historians  were  very 
ignorant  of  the  aflTairs  of  the  West. 

"*  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  composed  a  panegyric  instead  of  a 
life  of  Athanasias,  bat  we  should  enjoy  and  improve  the  advantage  of  drawing  our 
most  authentic  materials  from  the  rich  fund  of  his  own  epistles  and  apologies  (tom. 
i.  p.  670-951).  I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  1),  who  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious  Sozomen,  and 
the  learned  Theodoret  connect  the  life  of  Athanasius  with  the  series  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  The  diligence  of  Tillemont  (tom.  viii.)  and  of  the  Benedictine  edi- 
tors has  collected  every  fact  and  examined  every  difficulty. 
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der,  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the  early  progress  of  the  Arian 
heresy ;  he  exercised  the  important  functions  of  secretary  under 
the  aged  prelate ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  be- 
held with  surprise  and  respect  the  rising  virtues  of  the  young 
deacon.  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age 
and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded ;  and  within  five  months 
after  his  return  from  Nice  the  deacon  Athanasius  was  seated 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Egypt.  He  filled 
that  emment  station  above  lorty-six  years,  and  his 
long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against 
the  powers  of  Arianism.  Five  times  was  Athanasius  expelled 
from  his  throne ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fu- 
gitive ;  and  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
successively  witness  to  his  merit  and  his  sufEerings  in  the  cause 
of  the  Homoousion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  pleasure 
and  business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory  of  his  life.  Amidst 
the  storms  of  persecution,  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was 
patient  of  labor,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety ;  and  al- 
though his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism, 
Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities 
which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  degener- 
ate sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  mon- 
archy. His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  and  his  rude  eloquence 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of  Gregory 
or  Basil ;  but  whenever  the  primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon 
to  justify  his  sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and 
persuasive.  He  has  always  been  revered  in  the  orthodox  school 
as  one  of  the  most  accurate  masters  of  the  Christian  theology; 
and  he  was  supposed  to  possess  two  profane  sciences,  less 
adapted  to  the  episcopal  character — the  knowledge  of  juris- 
pnidence"  and  that  of  divination."    Some  fortunate  conject- 

^  Sulpicius  Severns  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  896)  calls  him  a  lawyer,  a  jurisconsult. 
This  character  cannot  now  be  discovered  either  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Athana- 
sius. 

*"  Dicebatur  enim  fatidicarum  sortium  fidem,  quosve  angurales  portenderent  alites 
sdentissime  callens  aliqnoties  praedixisse  futnra. — Ammianns,  xt.  7.    A  prophecr, 
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ures  of  future  events,  which  impartial  reasoners  might  ascribe 
to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  Athanasius,  were  attributed 
by  his  friends  to  heavenly  inspiration,  and  imputed  by  his  en- 
emies to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with  the  prej- 
udices and  passions  of  every  order  of  men,  from  the  monk  to 
the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  hiiman  nature  was  his  first  and 
most  important  science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and  unbroken 
view  of  a  scene  which  was  incessantly  shifting ;  and  never  fail- 
ed to  improve  those  decisive  moments  which  are  irrecoverably 
past  before  they  are  perceived  by  a  common  eye.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria  was  capable  of  distinguishing  how  far 
he  might  boldly  command,  and  where  he  must  dexterously  in- 
sinuate ;  how  long  he  might  contend  with  power,  and  when 
he  must  withdraw  from  persecution ;  and,  while  he  directed 
the  thunders  of  the  Church  against  heresy  and  rebellion,  he 
could  assume,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  party,  the  flexible 
and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader.  The  election  of 
Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  .irregularity  and 
precipitation  ;•*  but  the  propriety  of  his  behavior  conciliated 
the  affections  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alex- 
andrians were  impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an 
eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he  always  derived 
support,  or  at  least  consolation,  from  the  faithful  attachment 
of  his  parochial  clergy ;  and  the  hundred  bishops  of  Egypt  ad- 
hered with  unshaken  zeal  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius.  In  the 
modest  equipage  which  pride  and  policy  would  affect,  he  fre- 
quently performed  the  episcopal  visitation  of  his  provinces, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  -Ethiopia, 
familiarly  conversing  with  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and 
humbly  saluting  the  saints  and  hermits  of  the  desert."'    Nor 


or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sozomen  (1.  iv.  c.  10),  which  endently  proves  (if  the 
crows  speak  Latin)  that  Atbanasins  understood  the  language  of  the  crows. 

"*  The  irregular  ordination  of  Athanasius  was  slightly  mentioned  in  the  councils 
which  were  held  against  him  (see  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  11,  and  Godefroj,  p.  71) ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that^he  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  would  sol- 
emly  attest  a  pubiic  ^Isehood.     Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  726. 

'^  See  the  History  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Sosweide ;  and 
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was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  among  men  whose  edu- 
cation and  manners  were  similar  to  his  own,  that  Athanasias 
displayed  the  ascendency  of  his  genius.  He  appeared  with 
easy  and  respectful  firmness  in  the  courts  of  princes ;  and  in 
the  various  turns  of  his  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  he 
never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends  or  the  esteem  of  his 
enemies. 

In  his  youth  the  Primate  of  Egypt  resisted  the  great  Con- 
stantino, who  had  repeatedly  signified  his  will  that  Arius 
Persecution  should  be  restored  to  the  Catholic  communion.*" 
Sasin?  ^*^*'  The  emperor  respected,  and  might  forgive,  this  in- 
A.IXS30.  flexible  resolution ;  and  the  faction  who  considered 
Athanasius  as  their  most  formidable  enemy  were  constmined 
to  dissemble  their  hatred  and  silently  to  prepare  an  indirect 
and  distant  assault.  They  scattered  rumors  and  suspicions, 
represented  the  archbishop  as  a  proud  and  oppressive  tyrant, 
and  boldly  accused  him  of  violating  the  treaty  which  had  beeli 
i-atified  in  the  Nicene  Council  with  the  schismatic  followers  of 
Meletius."'  Athanasius  had  openly  disapproved  that  igno- 
minious peace,  and  the  emperor  was  disposed  to  believe  that 
he  had  abused  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  to  persecute 
those  odious  sectaries;  that  he  had  sacrilegiously  broken  a 
chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of  Mareotis;  that  he  had 
whipped  or  imprisoned  six  of  their  bishops;  and  that  Ar- 
senius,  a  seventh  bishop  of  the  same  party,  had  been  murder- 

Tillemont,  M^m.  EccMb.  torn,  vii.,  in  the  Lives  of  Antony,  Pachomins,  etc.  Atha- 
nasius himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  compose  the  life  of  his  friend  Antony,  has 
carefully  observed  how  often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  prophesied  the  mischief 
of  the  Arian  heresy.    Athanas.  tom.  ii.  p.  492, 498,  etc.  [torn.  i.  p.  677,  edit  Bened.]. 

'^^  At  first  Constantino  threatened  in  speakingy  but  requested  in  ufriting,  Kal 
dypd^utc  f^^v  TJmiXei,  ypd^fov  dk  rf^iov.  His  letters  gradually  assumed  a  menacing 
tone ;  but,  while  he  required  that  the  entrance  of  the  Church  should  be  open  to 
a/If  he  avoided  the  odious  name  of  Arius.  Athanasius,  like  a  skilful  politician, 
has  accurately  marked  these  distinctions  (tom.  i.  p.  788  [torn.  i.  p.  140,  edit. 
Bened.]),  which  allowed  him  some  scope  for  excuse  and  delay. 

^"  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  produced  by  an 
episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue 
the  obscure  controversy,  which  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented  by  the  partial- 
ity of  Athanasius  and  the  ignorance  of  Epiphanius.  See  Mosheim*s  General  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  201, 
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ed,  or  at  least  mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  primate."' 
These  charges,  which  affected  his  honor  and  his  life,  were  re- 
ferred by  Constantine  to  his  brother  Dalmatins,  the  censor, 
who  resided  at  Antioch ;  the  synods  of  Caesarea  and  Tyre  were 
snccessively  convened ;  and  the  bishops  of  the  East  were  in- 
structed to  judge  the  cause  of  Athanasius  before  they  proceed- 
ed to  consecrate  the  new  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  primate  might  be  conscious  of  his  innocence ;  but 
he  was  sensible  that  the  same  implacable  spirit  which  had  dic- 
tated the  accusation  would  direct  the  proceeding  and  pronounce 
the  sentence.  He  prudently  declined  the  tribunal  of  his  ene- 
mies, despised  the  summons  of  the  Synod  of  Csesarea;  and, 
after  a  long  and  artful  delay,  submitted  to  the  peremptory 
commands  of  the  emperor,  who  threatened  to  punish  his  crim- 
inal disobedience  if  he  refused  to  appear  in  the 
Council  of  Tyre."*  Before  Athanasius,  at  the  head 
of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates,  sailed  from  Alexandria,  he  had 
wisely  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Miletians;  and  Arsenius 
himself,  his  imaginary  victim  and  his  secret  friend,  was  pri- 
vately concealed  in  his  train.  The  Synod  of  Tyre  was  con- 
ducted by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  with  more  passion,  and  with 
less  art,  than  his  learning  and  experience  might  promise ;  his 
numerous  faction  repeated  the  names  of  homicide  and  tyrant ; 
and  their  clamors  were  encouraged  by  the  seeming  patience 
of  Athanasius,  who  expected  the  decisive  moment  to  produce 
Arsenius  alive  and  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  Tlie 
nature  of  the  other  charges  did  not  admit  of  such  clear  and 

'^  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sozomen  (I.  ii.  c.  25) ;  bat 
Athanasias  himself,  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Arsenias  and  the  chalice,  leaves 
this  grave  accusation  without  a  reply.* 

*"  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  788  [torn.  i.  p.  147,  edit.  Bened.].  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  28. 
Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  25.  TJie  emperor,  in  his  Epistle  of  Convocation  (Euseb.  inVit. 
Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  42),  seems  to  prejudge  some  members  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  synod  would  apply  those  reproaches  to  Athanasius. 


■  This  grave  charge,  if  made  (and  it  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Sozomen), 
seems  to  have  been  silently  dropped  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  is  never  alluded 
to  in  the  subsequent  investigations.  From  Sozomen  himself,  who  gives  the  un- 
favorable report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  sent  to  Egypt  concerning  the  cup, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  noticed  this  accusation  of  personal  violence. — M. 
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satisfactory  replies,  yet  the  archbishop  was  able  to  prove  that, 
ill  the  village  where  he  was  accused  of  breaking  a  consecrated 
chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor  chalice  could  really  exist. 
The  Arians,  who  had  secretly  determined  the  guilt  and  con- 
demnation of  their  enemy,  attempted,  however,  to  disguise 
their  injustice  by  the  imitation  of  judicial  forms.  The  synod 
appointed  an  episcopal  commission  of  six  delegates  to  collect 
evidence  on  the  spot ;  and  this  measure,  which  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Egyptian  bishops,  opened  new  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  perjury."*  After  the  return  of  the  deputies  from 
Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the  council  pronounced  the  final 
sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  against  the  Primate  of  Egypt. 
The  decree,  expressed  in  the  fiercest  language  of  malice  and 
revenge,  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  the  bishops  immediately  resumed  a  mild  and 
devout  aspect,  such  as  became  their  holy  pilgrimage  to  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ."' 

But  the  injustice  of  these  ecclesiastical  judges  had  not  been 
countenanced  by  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  presence,  of 
„.  ^  ^        Athanasius.    He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dan- 

Hl8  first  .  1111 

exue,  gerous  experiment,  whether  the  throne  was  macces- 

sible  to  the  voice  of  truth ;  and  before  the  final  sen- 
tence could  be  pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw 
himself  into  a  bark  which  was  ready  to  hoist  sail  for  the  im- 
perial city.  The  request  of  a  formal  audience  might  have 
been  opposed  ..r  eluded ;  but  Athanasius  concealed  his  arrival, 
watched  the  moment  of  Constantine's  return  from  an  adjacent 
villa,  and  boldly  encountered  his  angry  sovereign  as  he  passed 
on  horseback  through  the  principal  street  of  Constantinople. 
So  strange  an  apparition  excited  his  surprise  and  indignation ; 
and  the  guards  were  ordered  to  remove  the  importunate  suit- 
or ;  but  his  resentment  was  subdued  by  involuntary  respect ; 
and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  conr- 

"•  See  in  particular  the  Second  Apology  of  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  763-808),  and 
his  Epistles  to  the  Monks  (p.  808-866  [torn.  i.  p.  271  seq.  edit.  Bened.]).  They 
are  justified  by  original  and  authentic  documents ;  but  they  would  inspire  more 
confidence  if  he  appeared  less  innocent  and  his  enemies  less  absurd. 

'**  £usebius  iu  Vit.  Constantin.  L  iv.  c  41-47. 
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age  and  eloquence  of  a  bishop  who  implored  his  justice  and 
awakened  his  conscience.*"  Constantino  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Athanasius  with  impartial  and  even  gracions  atten- 
tion ;  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Tyre  were  summoned  to 
justify  their  proceedings ;  and  the  arts  of  the  Eusebian  fac- 
tion would  have  been  confounded  if  they  had  not  aggravated 
the  guilt  of  the  primate  by  the  dexterous  supposition  of  an 
unpardonable  offence — a  criminal  design  to  intercept  and  de- 
tain the  corn-fleet  of  Alexandria,  wliich  supplied  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  new  capital.""  The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the 
peace  of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a  popular 
leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal 
throne ;  and  the  sentence  which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pro- 
nounced was  that  of  a  jealous  ostracism  rather  than  of  an  ig- 
nominious exile.  In  the  remote  province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the 
hospitable  court  of  Treves,  Athanasius  passed  about  twenty- 
eight  months.     The  death  of  the  emperor  changed 

and  reslora-       ,-  <.        i«.        «..  ,  .ti  i 

tion,  the  face  of  public  affairs ;  and,  amidst  the  general 

indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  primate  was  re- 
stored to  his  country  by  an  honorable  edict  of  the  younger 
Constantine,  who  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  innocence  and 
merit  of  his  venerable  guest."* 

The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  Athanasius  to  a  second 
persecution ;  and  the  feeble  Constantius,  the  sovereign  of  the 

'"  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  804  [torn.  i.  p.  159,  edit  Bened.  1777].  In  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Athanasius,  this  situation  would  afford  a  better  subject  for  a  picture 
than  most  of  the  stories  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms. 

**"  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  729  [tom.  i.  p.  104,  edit.  Bened.].  Eunapius  has  related 
(in  Vit.  Sophist,  p.  86,  37  [in  -Sldesio],  edit.  Commelin)  a  strange  example  of  the 
cruelty  and  credulity  of  Constantine  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  eloquent  Sopa- 
ter,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  provoked  the  resentment  of 
Ablavius,  his  Praetorian  prsefect.  The  corn-fleet  was  detained  for  want  of  a  south 
wind;  the  people  of  Constantinople  wero  discontented  ;  and  Sopater  was  behead- 
ed, on  a  charge  that  he  had  bound  the  winds  by  the  power  of  magic.  Suidas 
adds  that  Constantine  wished  to  prove,  by  this  execution,  that  he  had  absolutely 
renounced  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles. 

*~  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice— at  Viminiacum,  and  at  Cissarea  in 
Cappadocia  (Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  676  [tom.  i.  p.  286,  edit.  Bened.]).  Tillemont  sup- 
poses that  Constantine  introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal  brothers 
in  Pannonia  (M^moires  Eccl^.  tom.  viii.  p.  69). 
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East,  soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the  Eusebians. 

Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction  assembled  at 
exile.  Antioch,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating 

the  cathedral.  They  composed  an  ambiguous  creed, 
which  is  faintly  tinged  with  the  colors  of  Semi-Arianism,  and 
twenty-five  canons,  which  still  regulate  the  discipline  of  the 
orthodox  Greeks.""  It  was  decided,  with  some  appearance  of 
equity,  that  a  bishop  deprived  by  a  synod  should  not  resume 
his  episcopal  functions  till  he  had  been  absolved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  an  equal  synod.  The  law  was  immediately  applied  to 
the  case  of  Athanasius ;  the  Council  of  Antioch  pronounced, 
or  rather  confirmed,  his  degradation ;  a  stranger,  named  Greg- 
ory, was  seated  on  his  throne ;  and  Philagrius,"*  the  Prefect 
of  Egypt,  was  instructed  to  support  the  new  primate  with  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  province.  Oppressed  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Asiatic  prelates,  Athanasius  withdrew  from 
Alexandria  and  passed  three  years"'  as  an  exile  and  a  suppli- 
ant on  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican."*  By  the  assiduous 
study  of  the  Latin  language,  he  soon  qualified  himself  to  ne- 

'^**  See  Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn.  i.  p.  429-452,  and  torn.  ii.  Annotation,  p.  182 ; 
Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  ri.  p.  810-324.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned 
this  Synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favor  and  i-espect.  He  reckons  ninety-seven 
bishops. 

"*  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
torn.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  890,  391  [edit.  Par.  1630] : 

Siepe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opem. 
For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover  some  good  qual- 
ities in  those  men  whom  party  has  represented  as  tyrants  and  monsters. 

"'  The  chronological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  residence  of  Athanasius  at 
Borne  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesius  (Observat.  ad  calcem,  torn.  ii. ;  Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  1-5)  and  Tillemont  (M€m.  Eccl^s.  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  etc.).  I  have 
followed  the  simple  hypothesis  of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  journey  after  the 
intrusion  of  Gregory. 

"'I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wetstein  (Prole- 
gomen.  N.  T.  p.  19):  **  Si  tamen  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  velimus  consniere,  pate- 
bit  jam  inde  a  seculo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  controversiis,  ecclesiiB  Grfecife  doctores  in 
duas  partes  scinderentur,  ingenio,  eloquenti&,  numero,  tantum  non  sequales,  earn 
partem  quse  vincere  cupiebat  Romam  confugisse,  majestatemque  pontificis  comiter 
coluisse,  eoque  pacto  oppressis  per  pontificem  et  episcopos  Latinos  adversariis  pras- 
valuisse,  atqne  orthodoxiam  in  consiliis  stabilivisse.  Earn  ob  causam  Athanasius, 
non  sine  comitatu,  Romam  petiit,  pluresque  annos  ibi  hsesit." 
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gotiate  with  the  Western  clergy.  His  decent  flattery  swayed 
and  directed  the  haughty  Julius :  the  Roman  pontiff  was  per- 
suaded to  consider  his  appeal  as  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
Apostolic  See ;  and  his  innocence  was  unanimously  declared 
in  a  council  of  fifty  bishops  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  primate  was  summoned  to  the  court  of  Milan  by  the 
Emperor  Constans,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  pleas- 
ures, still  professed  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of 
gold,"*  and  the  miuistera  of  Constans  advised  their  sovereign 
to  require  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which 
might  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  West,  seventy  six  bish- 
ops of  the  East,  encountered  each  other  at  Sardica, 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the 
protector  of  Athanasius.  Their  debates  soon  degenerated  into 
hostile  altercations.  The  Asiatics,  apprehensive  for  their  per- 
sonal safety,  retired  to  Philippopolis,  in  Thrace ;  and  the  ri- 
val synods  reciprocally  hurled  their  spiritual  thunders  against 
their  enemies,  whom  they  piously  condemned  as  the  enemies 
of  the  true  God.  Their  decrees  were  published  and  ratified 
in  their  respective  provinces ;  and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  West 
was  revered  as  a  saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  East."*  The  Council  of  Sardica  reveals  the  first 
symptoms  of  discord  and  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  which  were  separated  by  the  accidental  difference 
of  faith  and  the  permanent  distinction  of  language. 

During  his  second  exile  in  the  West,  Athanasius  was  fre- 
quently admitted  to  the  imperial  presence — at  Capua,  Lodi, 
Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.     The  bishop  of 


"*  Fhilostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  corruption  was  ased  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  might  justify  or  excuse  this  questionable 
conduct  by  the  example  of  Cato  and  Sidney,  the  former  of  whom  is  taid  to  have 
given,  and  the  latter  to  have  received,  a  bribe  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"*  The  canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  has  almost  raised  the 
Council  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  council,  and  its  acts  have  been  igno* 
rantly  or  artfully  confounded  with  those  of  the  Nicene  Synod.  See  Tillemont, 
torn.  viii.  p.  689 ;  and  Geddes's  .Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  419-460. 
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the  diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews ;  the  master  of 
the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the 
Hon.  sacred  apartment ;  and  the  uniform  moderation  of 

the  primate  might  be  attested  by  these  respectable 
witnesses,  to  whose  evidence  he  solemnly  appeals."'  Prudence 
would  undoubtedly  suggest  the  mild  and  respectful  tone  that 
became  a  subject  and  a  Ijishop.  In  these  familiar  conferences 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  West,  Athanasius  might  lament  the 
error  of  Constantius,  but  he  boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  of  his 
eunuchs  and  his  Arian  prelates ;  deplored  the  distress  and  dan- 
ger of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  excited  Constans  to  emulate 
the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father.  The  emperor  declared  his 
resolution  of  employing  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Europe  in 
the  orthodox  cause ;  and  signified,  by  a  concise  and  perempto- 
ry epistle  to  his  brother  Constantius,  that,  unless  he  consented 
to  the  immediate  restoration  of  Athanasius,  he  himself,  with  a 
fleet  and  army,  would  seat  the  archbishop  on  the  throne  of 
Alexandria.*"  But  this  religious  war,  so  horrible  to  nature, 
was  prevented  by  the  timely  compliance  of  Constantius ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  condescended  to  solicit  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  a  subject  whom  he  had  injured.  Athanasius  waited 
with  decent  pride  till  he  had  received  three  successive  epistles 
full  of  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  protection,  the  favor, 
and  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  who  invited  him  to  resume 
his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added  the  humiliating  precantiop 
of  engaging  his  principal  ministers  to  attest  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions.  They  were  manifested  in  a  etill  more  public 
manner  by  the  strict  orders  which  were  despatched  into  Egypt 
to  recall  the  adherents  of  Athanasius,  to  restore  their  privi- 
leges, to  proclaim  their  innocence,  and  to  erase  from  the  pub- 
lic registers  the  illegal  proceedings  which  had  been  obtained 

"'  As  Athanasius  dispersed  secret  invectives  against  Constantius  (see  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Monks)  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him  of  his  profound  respect, 
we  might  distrust  the  professions  of  the  archbishop.     Tom.  i.  p.  €77. 

"^  Notwithstanding  the  discreet  silence  of  Athanasius  and  the  manifest  forgery 
of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved  by  the  unquestionable 
e\-idence  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  even  of  Constantius  himself.  See  TiUemont, 
torn.  viii.  p.  698. 
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during  the  prevalence  of  the  Eusebian  faction.  After  every 
satisfaction  and  security  had  been  given  which  justice  or  even 
delicacy  could  require,  the  primate  proceeded,  by  slow  jour- 
neys, through  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Syria ;  and 
his  progress  was  marked  by  the  abject  homage  of  the  Oriental 
bishops,  who  excited  his  contempt  without  deceiving  his  pen- 
etration."* At  Antioch  he  saw  the  Emperor  Constantius ;  sus- 
tained, with  modest  firmness,  the  embraces  and  protestations 
of  his  master ;  and  eluded  the  proposal  of  allowing  the  Arians 
a  single  church  at  Alexandria  by  claiming,  in  the  other  cities 
of  the  empire,  a  similar  toleration  for  his  own  party — a  reply 
which  might  have  appeared  just  and  moderate  in  the  mouth 
of  an  independent  prince.  The  entrance  of  the  archbishop 
into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  absence  and  per- 
secution had  endeared  him  to  the  Alexandrians;  his  author- 
ity, which  he  exercised  with  rigor,  was  more  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  and  his  fame  was  diffused  from  Ethiopia  to  Britain, 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian  world.*" 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to  the  necessity 
of  dissembling  can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting  forgive- 
ResentmcDt  ^^^s ;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Constans  soon  deprived 
of^constan-  Athauasius  of  a  powerful  and  generous  protector. 
A.D.361.  ijijjg  ^{^jj  ^^j,  between  the  assassin  and  the  only  sur- 
viving brother  of  Constans,  which  afflicted  the  empire  above 
» 

"'  I  hare  always  entertained  some  doubts  concerning  the  retractation  of  Ursa- 
cius  and  Valens  (Athnnas.  torn.  i.  p.  776  [torn.  i.  p.  139,  edit.  Bened.  1 777]).  Their 
epistles  to  Jalius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  of  so  different  a 
cast  from  each  other  that  they  cannot  both  be  genuine :  the  one  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  criminals  who  confess  their  guilt  and  infamy ;  the  other  of  enemies  who 
solicit  on  equal  terms  an  honorable  reconciliation.* 

"*  The  circumstances  of  his  second  return  may  be  collected  from  Athanasius 
himself,  torn.  i.  p.  769,  and  822,  843  [tom.  i.  p.  283,  edit.  Bened.].  Socrates,  1.  ii. 
c.  15.    Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  19.    Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  11, 12.    Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12. 


*  I  cannot  quite  comprehend  the  ground  of  Gibbon's  doubts.  Athanasius  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  fact  of  their  retractation  (Athan.  Op.  i.  p.  139,  edit.  Benedict). 
The  epistles  are  apparently  translations  from  the  Latin,  if,  in  fact,  more  than  the 
substance  of  the  epistles.  That  to  Athanasius  is  brief,  almost  abrupt.  Their  re- 
tractation is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  address  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Rimini 
to  Constantius.     Athan.  de  Synodis,  Op.  i.  p.  723. — M. 
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three  years,  secured  an  interval  of  repose  to  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  the  two  contending  parties  were  desirous  to 
conciliate  the  friendship  of  a  bishop  who,  by  the  weight  of 
his  personal  authority,  might  determine  the  fluctuating  reso- 
lutions of  an  important  province.  He  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  tyrant,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  ac- 
cused of  holding  a  secret  correspondence ;"'  and  the  Emperor 
Constantins  repeatedly  assured  his  dearest  father,  the  most  rev- 
erend Athanasius,  that,  notwithstanding  the  malicious  rumors 
which  were  circulated  by  their  common  enemies,  he  had  in- 
herited the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  throne  of  his  deceased 
brother."*  Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have  disposed  the 
Primate  of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of  Constans 
and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius ;  but  as  he  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  apprehensions  of  Constantins  were  his  only 
safeguard,  the  fervor  of  his  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  right- 
eous cause  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated.  The  ruin  of 
Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure  malice  of 
a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops  who  abused  the  authority  of 
a  credulous  monarch.  The  monarch  himself  avowed  the  reso- 
lution which  he  had  so  long  suppressed  of  avenging  his  pri- 
vate injuries  ;*"  and  the  first  winter  after  his  victory,  which  he 
passed  at  Aries,  was  employed  against  an  enemy  more  odious 
to  him  than  the  vanquished  tyrant  of  Gaul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  decreed  the  death  of  the 
most  eminent  and  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel 
conncii8  of  ordcr  would  have  been  executed  without  hesitation 
Mihui!*"*  by  the  ministers  of  open  violence  or  of  specious  in- 
A.P.  85S-S85.  justice.  The  caution,  the  delay,  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  proceeded  in  the  condemnation  and  punishment  of 

***  Atlinnnsius  (torn.  i.  p.  677,  678  [torn.  i.  p.  239,  edit.  Bened.])  defends  his  in- 
nocence by  pathetic  complaints,  solemn  assertions,  and  specioas  arguments.  He 
admits  that  letters  had  been  forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requests  that  his  own  sec- 
retaries and  those  of  the  tyrant  may  be  examined,  whether  those  letters  had  been 
written  by  the  former  or  received  by  the  latter. 

"»  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  825-844. 

*"  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  861.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The  emperor  declared  that 
he  was  moi-e  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius  than  he  had  been  to  vanquish  Mag- 
nentius or  Sylvanus. 
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a  popular  bishop  discovered  to  the  world  that  the  privileges 
of  the  Church  had  already  revived  a  sense  of  order  and  free- 
dom in  the  Roman  government.  The  sentence  which  was 
pronounced  in  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  and  subscribed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  had  never  been  expressly  re- 
pealed ;  and  as  Athanasius  had  been  once  degraded  from  his 
episcopal  dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  every  sub- 
sequent act  might  be  considered  as  irregular,  and  even  crimi- 
nal. But  the  memory  of  the  firm  and  effectual  support  which 
the  Primate  of  Egypt  had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the 
Western  Church  engaged  Constantius  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  till  he  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Latin  bishops.  Two  years  were  consumed  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal negotiations ;  and  the  important  cause  between  the  emper- 
or and  one  of  his  subjects  was  solemnly  debated,  first  in  the 
Synod  of  Aries,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of  Milan,"' 
which  consisted  of  above  three  hundred  bishops.  Their  integ- 
rity was  gradually  undermined  by  the  arguments  of  the  Ari- 
ans,  the  dexterity  of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  a  prince  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of  his 
dignity,  and  exposed  his  own  passions  whilst  he  influenced 
those  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the  most  infallible  symptom 
of  constitutional  liberty,  was  successfully  practised ;  honors, 
gifts,  and  immunities  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price  of 
an  episcopal  vote  ;"*  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Alexandri- 
an primate  was  artfully  represented  as  the  only  measure  which 
could  restore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
friends  of  Athanasius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their  lead- 
er or  to  their  cause.     With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the  sanctity 

""  The  affairs  of  the  Council  of  Milan  are  so  imperfectly  and  erroneously  re- 
lated by  the  Greek  writers  that  wo  mast  rejoice  in  the  supply  of  some  letters  of 
Eusebius,  extracted  by  Baronins  from  the  archives  of  the  Church  of  Vercellae, 
and  of  an  old  Life  of  Dionysius  of  Milan  published  by  Bollandus.  See  Baronius, 
A.D.  355,  and  Tillemont,  torn.  vii.  p.  1415. 

"*  The  honors,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  so  many  bishops  are  mentioned 
with  indignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud  to  accept  them.  "  We 
combat"  (says  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  '*  against  Constantius  the  Antichrist,  who  strokes 
the  belly  instead  of  scourging  the  back  " — qui  non  dorsa  csedit,  sed  ventrem  palpat. 
— Hilarius  contra  Constant,  c.  6,  p.  1 240. 
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of  their  character  rendered  less  dangerous,  they  maintained  in 
public  debate,  and  in  private  conference  with  the  emperor,  the 
eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice.  They  declared  that 
neither  the  hope  of  his  favor  nor  the  fear  of  his  displeasure 
should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  an 
absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother."*  They  aflSrmed, 
with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly  abolished  by 
the  imperial  edicts,  the  honorable  re-establishment  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence  or  recantation  of  his  most 
clamorous  adversaries.  They  alleged  that  his  innocence  had 
been  attested  by  the  unanimous  bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had 
been  acknowledged  in  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica"'  by 
the  impartial  judgment  of  the  Latin  Church.  They  deplored 
the  hard  condition  of  Athanasius,  who,  after  enjoying  so  many 
years  his  seat,  his  reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  was  again  called  upon  to  confute  the  most  ground- 
less and  extravagant  accusations.  Their  language  was  spe- 
cious, their  conduct  was  honorable ;  but  in  this  long  and  ob- 
stinate contest,  which  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire  on 
a  single  bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interesting  object  of 
defending  or  removing  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  Nicene 
faith.  The  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  in  am- 
biguous language  their  real  sentiments  and  designs ;  but  the 
orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  favor  of  the  people  and  the 
decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on  every  occasion,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Milan,  that  their  adversaries  should  purge  them- 


^  Something  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xv.  7),  who  had  a 
very  dark  and  superficial  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history:  '^Liberins  .  .  .  per- 
severanter  renitebatur,  nee  yisom  hominem,  nee  auditum  damnare,  nefas  altimiim 
siepe  exdamans ;  aperte  scilicet  recalcitrans  imperatoris  arbitrio.  Id  enim  ille 
Athanasio  semper  infestus,"  etc. 

"•  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  Council  of  Sardica.  If  the  bish- 
ops of  both  parties  had  fairly  Toted,  the  division  would  have  been  94  to  76.  M. 
de  Tillemont  (see  torn.  viii.  p.  1147-1158)  is  justly  surprised  that  so  small  a  ma- 
jority should  have  proceeded  so  vigorously  against  their  adversaries,  the  principal 
of  whom  they  immediately  deposed. 
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selves  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy  before  they  presumed  to 
arraign  the  conduct  of  the  gi'eat  Athanasius.*" 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason  was  indeed  on  the  side  of 
Athanasius)  was  silenced  by  the  clamors  of  a  factious  or  venal 
condemDa-  majority ;  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were 
MMius^^**"  ^^*  dissolved  till  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  had 
A.D.  866.  jjg^jj  solemnly  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Western  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
bishops  who  had  opposed  were  required  to  subscribe  the  sen- 
tence, and  to  unite  in  religious  communion  with  the  suspect- 
ed leaders  of  the  adverse  party.  A  formulary  of  consent  was 
transmitted  by  the  messengers  of  State  to  the  absent  bishops; 
and  all  those  who  refused  to  submit  their  private  opinion  to 
the  public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Milan  were  immediately  banished  by  the  emperor,  who  affect- 
ed to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Among 
those  prelates  who  led  the  honorable  band  of  confessors  and 
exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Osius  of  Cordova,  Paulinus  of  Treves, 
Diouysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercellse,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 
and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  may  deserve  to  be  particularly  distin- 
guished. The  eminent  station  of  Liberius,  who  governed  the 
capital  of  the  empire ;  the  personal  merit  and  long  experience 
of  the  venerable  Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favorite  of  the 
great  Constantine  and  the  father  of  the  Nicene  faith,  placed 
those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and  their  ex- 
ample, either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably  be 
imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the  bishops  of  Home 
and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectual.  The  Spaniard 
declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Constantius  as  he  had 
suffered  threescore  years  before  under  his  grandfather  Max- 
imian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  assert- 
ed the  innocence  of  Athanasius  and  his  own  freedom.  When 
he  was  banished  to  Bersea,  in  Thrace,  he  sent  back  a  large  sum 
which  had  been  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  his  journey ; 
and  insulted  the  court  of  Milan  by  the  haughty  remark  that 

^"^  Salp.  Severas,  in  Hist.  Sacra,  L  ii.  p.  412. 

n.— 34 
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the  emperor  and  his  eunnchs  might  want  that  gold  to  pay 
their  soldiers  and  their  bishops."'  The  resolution  of  Liberius 
and  Osius  was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile  and 
confinement.  The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  by 
some  criminal  compliances,  and  afterwards  expiated  his  guilt 
by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence  were  em- 
ployed to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrepit  Bish- 
op of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose  facul- 
ties were  perhaps  impaired,  by  the  weight  of  a  hundred  years; 
and  the  insolent  triumph  of  the  Arians  provoked  some  of  the 
orthodox  party  to  treat  with  inhuman  severity  the  chai-acter, 
or  rather  the  memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old  man  to  whose 
former  services  Christianity  itself  was  so  deeply  indebted."' 

'  The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a  brighter  lustre  on 
the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered  with  unshak- 
en fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  religious 
truth.  The  ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had 
deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and  advice, 
separated  those  illustrious  exiles  into  distant  provinces,  and 
carefully  selected  the  most  inhospitable  spots  of  a  great  em- 
pire."*  Yet  they  soon  experienced  that  the  deserts  of  Libya 
and  the  most  barbarous  tracts  of  Cappadocia  were  less  inho&- 
pitable  than  the  residence  of  those  cities  in  which  an  Arian 
bishop  could  satiate  without  restraint  the  exquisite  rancor  of 
theological  hatred."*     Their  consolation  was  derived  from  the 

**•  The  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianas,  xv.  7.  See  Theodoret,  1. 
ii.  c.  16.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  834-837  [torn.  i.  p.  161,  edit.  Bened.].  Hilar.  Frag- 
ment, i. 

"•  The  life  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemont  (torn.  vii.  p.  524-561),  who,  in  the 
most  extravagant  terms,  first  admires  and  then  reprobates  the  Bishop  of  Cordova. 
In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  bis  fall,  the  prudence  of  Athannsius  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

**•  The  confessors  of  the  West  were  successively  banished  to  the  deseits  of  Ara- 
bia or  Theba'is,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  wildest  parts  of  Phrygia 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  impious  Montanists,  etc.  When  the  heretic 
Aetins  was  too  favorably  entertained  at  Mopsnestia,  in  Cilicia,  the  place  of  his 
exile  was  changed,  by  the  advice  of  Acacius,  to  Amblada,  a  district  inhabited  by 
savages  and  infested  by  war  and  pestilence.     Philostorg.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

"'  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  strange  obstinacy  of  Eusebins  in  his  own  letters, 
published  by  Baronius,  a.d.  356,  No.  92-102. 
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consciousness  of  rectitude  and  independence,  from  the  ap- 
plause, the  visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal  alms  of  their  ad- 
herents,*" and  from  the  satisfaction  which  they  soon  enjoyed 
of  observing  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
Nicene  faith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capricious  taste  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  and  so  easily  was  he  offended  by  the 
slightest  deviation  from  his  imaginary  standard  of  Christian 
truth  that  he  persecuted  with  equal  zeal  those  who  defended 
the  consvhstantiality^  those  who  asserted  the  similar  aubstcmce^ 
and  those  who  denied  the  likeness^  of  the  Son  of  God.  Three 
bishops,  degraded  and  banished  for  those  adverse  opinions, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  their  temper,  might  either  pity  or  in- 
sult the  blind  enthusiasm  of  their  antagonists,  whose  present 
sufferings  would  never  be  compensated  by  future  happiness. 

The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  the  West 
were  designed  as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the  ruin  of 

Athanasius  himself."*  Six-and-twenty  months  had 
Bionof  Shal  clapscd,  during  which  the  imperial  court  secretly 
Alexandria,    labored  by  the  most  insidious  arts  to  remove  him 

from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw  the  allowance 
which  supplied  his  popular  liberality.  But  when  the  Primate 
of  Egypt,  deserted  and  proscribed  by  the  Latin  Church,  was 
left  destitute  of  any  foreign  support,  Constantius  despatched 
two  of  his  secretaries  with  a  verbal  commission  to  announce 
and  execute  the  order  of  his  banishment.  As  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party,  the 


"*  Cffiterum  exules  satis  constat,  totius  orbis  studiis  celebratos,  pecuniasqae  eis 
in  sumptnm  affatim  congestas,  legationibus  qaoque  eos  plebis  catholivie  ex  omni- 
bus fere  provinciis  fi-equ«ntatos. — ^Sulp.  Sever.  Hist  Sacra,  p.  414.  Athanas.  torn, 
i.  p.  836,  840. 

^  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of  Athanasius  may 
be  found  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very  able  Apology  to  Constan- 
tius (tom.  i.  p.  673  [torn.  i.  p.  233  seq.  edit.  Bened.]))  his  First  Apology  for  his 
flight  (p.  701  [tom.  i.  p.  258  seq.  edit.  Bened.]),  his  prolix  Epistle  to  the  Solita- 
ries (p.  808),  and  the  original  Protest  of  the  People  of  Alexandria  against  the  vio- 
lences committed  by  Syrianus  (p.  866  [p.  311,  edit.  Bened.]).  Sozomen  (L  iv.  c. 
9)  has  thrown  into  the  narrative  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  circum- 
stances. 
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only  motive  which  could  restrain  Constantius  from  giving  his 
messengers  the  sanction  of  a  written  mandate  must  be  imput- 
ed to  his  doubt  of  the  event,  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  might  expose  the  second  city  and  the  most  fertile 
province  of  the  empire  if  the  people  should  persist  in  the  res- 
olution of  defending  by  force  of  arms  the  innocence  of  their 
spiritual  father.  Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanasius 
a  specious  pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of  an  or- 
der which  he  could  not  reconcile  either  with  the  equity  or 
with  the  former  declarations  of  his  gracious  master.  The  civil 
powers  of  Egypt  found  themselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
persuading  or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  episco- 
pal throne ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  all  proceedings  and  all  hostilities  should  be  suspended  till 
the  emperor's  pleasure  had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained. 
By  this  seeming  moderation  the  Catholics  were  deceived  into 
a  false  and  fatal  security,  while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Egypt 
and  of  Libya  advanced,  by  secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to 
besiege,  or  rather  to  surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  sedition 
and  inflamed  by  religious  zeal."*  The  position  of  Alexandria, 
between  the  sea  and  the  lake  Mareotis,  facilitated  the  approach 
and  landing  of  the  troops,  who  were  introduced  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  before  any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken  either 
to  shut  the  gates  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts  of  defence. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty -three  days  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty,  Syrianus,  Duke  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  soldiers  armed  and  prepared  for  an  assault,  unexpect- 
edly invested  the  Church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  archbish- 
op, with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and  people,  performed  their  noc- 
turnal devotions.  The  doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  yielded  to 
the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  which  was  accompanied  with 
every  horrid  circumstance  of  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  but  as 

^**  Athanasias  had  lately  sent  for  Antony  and  some  of  his  chosen  monks,  lliey 
descended  from  their  mountain,  announced  to  the  Alexandrians  the  sanctity  of 
Athanasius,  and  were  honorably  conducted  by  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  the  city.  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  p.  491,  492  [torn.  1.  p.  677  seq.  edit.  Bened.  1 777]. 
See  likewise  Rufinus,  iii.  164,  in  Vit.  Patr.  p.  524. 
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the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  fragments  of  military  weapons 
remained  the  next  day  an  unexceptionable  evidence  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Catholics,  the  enterprise  of  Syrianus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  successful  irruption  rather  than  as  an  absolute  con- 
quest. The  other  churches  of  the  city  were  profaned  by  simi- 
lar outrages ;  and,  during  at  least  four  months,  Alexandria  was 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  licentious  army  stimulated  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  a  hostile  faction.  Many  of  the  faithful  were 
killed  who  may  deserve  the  name  of  martyrs  if  their  deaths 
were  neither  provoked  nor  revenged ;  bishops  and  presbytera 
were  treated  with  cruel  ignominy ;  consecrated  virgins  were 
stripped  naked,  scourged,  and  violated ;  the  houses  of  wealthy 
citizens  were  plundered ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal, 
lust,  avarice,  and  private  resentment  were  gratified  with  impu- 
nity, and  even  with  applause.  The  pagans  of  Alexandria,  who 
still  formed  a  numerous  and  discontented  party,  were  easily 
persuaded  to  desert  a  bishop  whom  they  feared  and  esteemed. 
The  hopes  of  some  peculiar  favors,  and  the  apprehension  of 
being  involved  in  the  general  penalties  of  rebellion,  engaged 
them  to  promise  their  support  to  the  destined  successor  of 
Athanasius,  the  famous  George  of  Cappadocia.  The  Usurper, 
after  receiving  the  consecration  of  an  Arian  synod,  was  placed 
on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebastian,  who  had 
been  appointed  Count  of  Egypt  for  the  execution  of  that  im- 
portant design.  In  the  use  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition  of 
power,  the  tyrant  George  disregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of 
justice,  and  of  humanity ;  and  the  same  scenes  of  violence  and 
scandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital  were  repeated 
in  more  than  ninety  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt.  Encouraged  by 
success,  Constantius  ventured  to  approve  the  conduct  of  his 
ministers.  By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle,  the  emperor 
congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a  popular 
tyrant  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of  his  el- 
oquence ;  expiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  most  rever- 
end George,  the  elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron  and 
benefactor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of  Alexander  him- 
self. But  he  solemnly  declares  his  unalterable  resolution  to 
pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wick- 
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ed  AthanasiuSj  who,  by  flying  from  justice,  has  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  so  of- 
ten deserved."* 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  imminent 
dangers;  and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man  de- 
„.»-,.   .      serve  and  fix  our  attention.     On  the  memorable 

His  behavior.      .    -•  i  i       ^i         i       i*  r^     ixn 

night  when  the  Church  of  St.  Theonas  was  invest- 
ed by  the  troops  of  Syrianus,  the  archbishop,  seated  on  his 
throne,  expected,  with  calm  and  intrepid  dignity,  the  approach 
of  death.  While  the  public  devotion  was  interrupted  by 
shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  he  animated  his  trembling 
congregation  to  express  their  religious  confidence  by  chanting 
one  of  the  psalms  of  David  which  celebrates  the  triumph  of 
the  God  of  Isi-ael  over  the  haughty  and  impious  tyrant  of 
Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst  open;  a  cloud  of 
arrows  was  discharged  among  the  people ;  the  soldiers  with 
drawn  swords  rushed  forward  into  the  sanctuary;  and  the 
dreadful  gleam  of  their  armor  was  reflected  by  the  holy  lumi- 
naries which  burned  round  the  altar.*"  Athanasius  still  re- 
jected the  pious  importunity  of  the  monks  and  presbyters  who 
were  attached  to  his  person,  and  nobly  refused  to  desert  his 
episcopal  station  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety  the  last  of  the 
congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the  night  favored 
the  retreat  of  the  archbishop ;  and  though  he  was  oppressed 
by  the  waves  of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he  was  thrown 
to  the  ground  and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he  still  recov- 
ered his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eager  search  of 
the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian  guides  that 
the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be  the  most  acceptable  present 
to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the  Primate  of  Egypt, 
disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  and  remained  above 
six  years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity."' 

*"  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  694  [torn.  i.  p.  249,  edit.  Bened.].  The  emperor,  or  his 
Arian  secretaries,  while  they  express  their  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  es- 
teem of  Athanasias. 

''"  These  minute  circnmstances  are  curious,  as  they  are  literally  transcribed  from 
the  protest  which  was  publicly  presented  three  days  afterwards  by  the  Catholics  of 
Alexandria.     See  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  867  [torn.  i.  p.  811,  edit.  Bened.  1777]. 

^^  The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Amauld,  and  hnre  ex- 
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The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  exasperated  monarch  had 
His  retrcRt.  endeavored,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  Chris- 
A.i>.  866^62.  ^jj^jj  princes  of  JSthiopia,*  to  exclude  Athanasius 
from  the  most  remote  and  sequestered  regions  of  the  earth. 
Counts,  prsefects,  tribunes,  whole  armies  were  successively  em- 
ployed jto  pursue  a  bishop  and  a  fugitive ;  the  vigilance  of  the 
civil  and  military  powers  was  excited  by  the  imperial  edicts ; 
Jiberal  rewards  were  promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce 
Athanasius,  either  alive  or  dead ;  and  the  most  severe  penal- 
ties were  denounced  against  those  who  should  dare  to  protect 
the  public  enemy."*  But  the  deserts  of  Thebais  were  now 
peopled  by  a  race  of  wild  yet  submissive  fanatics  who  prefer- 
red the  commands  of  their  abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign. 
The  numerous  disciples  of  Antony  and  Pachomius  received 
the  fugitive  primate  as  their  father,  admired  the  patience  and 
humility  with  which  he  conformed  to  their  strictest  institu- 
tions, collected  every  word  which  dropped  from  his  lips  as  the 
genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  their  prayers,  their  fasts,  and  their  vigils  were  less 


patiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and  exile,  of  those  celebrat- 
ed doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  very  dexterously  managed  by  the  Abb^  de 
la  Bletterie,  Yie  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  130. 

'"  Hinc  jam  toto  orbe  profugus  [agitur]  Athanasius,  nee  alius  ei  tutus  ad  laten- 
dum  supererat  locus.  Tribuni,  Pncfecti,  Comites,  exercitus  quoque,  ad  pervesti- 
gandnm  eum  moventur  edictis  imperialibus ;  prsemia  delatoribus  proponuntur,  si 
qnis  eum  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput  certe  Athanasii  detulisset. — Rufin.  1.  i.  c.  18. 


*  These  princes  were  called  Aeizanas  and  Saiazanas.  Athanasius  (Apol.  ad 
Const,  vol.  i.  p.  313, 315)  calls  them  the  kings  of  Axum  (oV  Iv  Ai^ovfiu  rvpawoi). 
In  the  superscription  of  this  letter  Constantius  gives  them  no  title,  Ncin^njf  Koi/- 
oravTiOQ  fuyuTTOC  tri^aroc  AlZ^avq,  koX  ^2^avf.  Mr.  Salt,  during  his  first  jouiiiey 
in  Ethiopia  (in  1806),  discovered,  in  the  ruins  of  Axum,  a  long  and  very  interest- 
ing inscription  relating  to  these  princes.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Aeizanas  over  the  Bougaitse  (St.  Martin  considers  them  the  Blemmyes, 
whose  true  name  is  Bedjah  or  Bodjah).  Aeizanas  is  styled  King  of  the  Axumites, 
the  Homerites,  of  Raeidan,  of  the  Ethiopians,  of  the  Sabieites,  of  Silea,  of  Tiamo, 
of  the  Bougaites,  and  of  Kaei.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  King  of  the  Ethi- 
opians ruled  over  the  Homerites — the  inhabitants  of  Yemen.  He  was  not  yet  n 
Christian,  as  he  calls  himself  Son  of  the  invincible  Mars,  vibc^eov  dviKfirov  "Apaac. 
Another  brother  besides  Saiaznnns,  named  Adephas,  is  mentioned,  though  Aeiza- 
nas seems  to  have  been  sole  king.  See  St.  Martin,  note  on  Le  Beau,  ii.  151. 
Salt's  Travels.    Silv.  de  Sacy,  note  in  Annales  des  Voyages,  xii.  p.  53.— M. 
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meritorious  than  the  zeal  which  thej  expressed,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  they  braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  inno- 
cence/** The  monasteries  of  Egypt  were  seated  in  lonely  and 
desolate  places — on  the  summit  of  mountains  or  in  the  islands 
of  the  Nile ;  and  the  sacred  horn  or  trumpet  of  Tabenne  was 
the  well-known  signal  which  assembled  several  thousand  robust 
and  determined  monks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  the 
peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When  their  dark  retreats 
were  invaded  by  a  military  force  which  it  was  impossible  to 
resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to  the  execution- 
er, and  supported  their  national  character  that  tortures  conld 
never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession  of  a  secret  which 
he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.""  The  Archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria, for  whose  safety  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives,  was 
lost  among  a  uniform  and  well-disciplined  multitude ;  and,  on 
the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was  swiftly  removed  by 
their  officious  hands  from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another, 
till  he  reached  the  formidable  deserts  which  the  gloomy  and 
credulous  temper  of  superstition  had  peopled  with  demons  and 
savage  monsters.  The  retirement  of  Athanasius,  which  ended 
only  with  the  life  of  Constantius,  was  spent,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  society  of  the  monks,  who  faithfully  served  him  as 
guards,  as  secretaries,  and  as  messengers ;  but  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Catholic 
party  tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the  pursuit  was 
abated,  to  emerge  from  the  desert,  to  introduce  himself  into 
Alexandria,  and  to  trust  his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.  His  various  adventures  might  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance.  He 
was  once  secreted  in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he  had  scarcely  left 
before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  slave  ;*" 

*"  Gregor.  Nazianzen.  torn.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  384, 386.  See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Ec- 
clds.  torn.  vii.  p.  176-410,  820-880. 

^*^  £t  nulla  tormentorum  vis  inveniri  adhoc  potuit,  qu«  obdarato  illius  tractts 
latroni  invito  elicere  potolt,  at  nomen  proprium  dicat. — Ammian.  xxii.  16,  and 
Valesius  ad  locum. 

^"  Rafin.  1.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  10.  This  and  the  following  story  will  be 
rendered  impossible  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius  always  inhabited  the  asylum 
which  he  accidentally  or  occasionally  had  used. 
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and  he  was  once  concealed  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  asy- 
lum— the  house  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for  her  exquisite  beauty.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  as  she  related  the  story  many  years  af- 
terwards, she  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  archbish- 
op in  a  loose  undress,  who,  advancing  with  hasty  steps,  conjured 
her  to  aSord  him  the  protection  which  he  had  been  directed 
by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek  under  her  hospitable  roof.  The 
pious  maid  accepted  and  preserved  the  sacred  pledge  which 
was  intmsted  to  her  prudence  and  courage.  Without  impart- 
ing the  secret  to  any  one,  she  instantly  conducted  Athanasius 
into  her  most  secret  chamber,  and  watched  over  his  safety  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  the  assiduity  of  a  servant.  As 
long  as  the  danger  continued,  she  regularly  supplied  him  with 
books  and  provisions,  washed  his  feet,  managed  his  correspond- 
ence, and  dexterously  concealed  from  the  eye  of  suspicion  this 
familiar  and  solitary  intercourse  between  a  saint  whose  char- 
acter required  the  most  unblemished  chastity  and  a  female 
whose  charms  might  excite  the  most  dangerous  emotions."* 
During  the  six  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  Athanasius  re- 
peated his  visits  to  his  fair  and  faithful  companion ;  and  the 
formal  declaration  that  he  saw  the  councils  of  Rimini  and  Se- 
leucia"*  forces  us  to  believe  that  he  was  secretly  present  at  the 
time  and  place  of  their  convocation.  The  advantage  of  per- 
sonally negotiating  with  his  friends,  and  of  observing  and  im- 
proving the  divisions  of  his  enemies,  might  justify,  in  a  pru- 
dent statesman,  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise ;  and  Al- 
exandria was  connected  by  trade  and  navigation  with  every 
seaport  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of  his  inacces- 
sible retreat  the  intrepid  primate  waged  an  incessant  and  of- 

***  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  136  in  Vit  Patruin,  p.  776  [p.  230,  edit.  Paris, 
Pallad.  1555]),  the  original  author  of  this  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  dam- 
sel, who,  in  her  old  age,  still  remembered  with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honorable  a 
connection.  I  cannot  indulge  the  delicacj  of  Baronius,  Yalesius,  Tillemont,  etc., 
who  almost  reject  a  story  so  unworthy,  as  thej  deem  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclesias- 
tical history. 

"*  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  S69  [tom.  i.  p.  572,  edit.  Bened.  1777].  I  agree  with 
Tillemont  (tom.  viii.  p.  1197)  that  his  expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  per- 
haps secret,  visit  to  the  synods. 
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fensive  war  against  the  protector  of  the  Arians ;  and  his  sea- 
sonable writings,  which  were  diligently  circulated  and  eagerly 
perused,  contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the  orthodox  party. 
In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor 
himself,  he  sometimes  affected  the  praise  of  moderation ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  in  secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed 
Constantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of 
his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  Antichrist  of  the 
Church.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  the  victorious  mon- 
arch who  had  chastised  the  rashness  of  Gallus  and  suppressed 
the  revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who  had  taken  the  diadem  from  the 
head  of  Vetranio  and  vanquished  in  the  field  the  legions  of 
Magnentius,  received  from  an  invisible  hand  a  wound  which 
he  could  neither  heal  nor  revenge;  and  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine  was  the  first  of  the  Christian  princes  who  experienced 
the  strength  of  those  principles  which,  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, could  resist  the  most  violent  exertions  of  the  civil 
power."* 

The  pereecution  of  Athanasius  and  of  so  many  respectable 
bishops  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
Arianbteh-  ^^^  ^hc  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just  sub- 
^P""  ject  of  indignation  and  discontent  to  all  Christians, 

except  those  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction. 
The  people  regretted  the  loss  of  their  faithful  pastors,  whose 
banishment  was  usually  followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stran- 
ger"* into  the  episcopal  chair,  and  loudly  complained  that  the 
right  of  election  was  violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned 


"*  The  epistle  of  Athftnasiiis  to  the  monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,  which  the 
public  must  feel  to  be  true  (vol.  i.  p.  834,  856  [torn.  i.  p.  304,  edit.  Bened.]) ;  and, 
in  compliment  to  his  readera,  he  has  introduced  the  compansons  of  Pharaoh,  Ahab, 
Belshazzar,  etc.  The  boldness  of  Hilary  was  attended  with  loss  danger,  if  he  pub- 
lished his  infective  in  Gaul  after  the  revolt  of  Julian  ;  but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels 
to  Constantius,  and  almost  challenged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  See  Tillemont, 
tom.  vii.  p.  905. 

^**  Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  811)  complains  in  general  of  this  practice,  which  he  af- 
terwards exemplifies  (p.  861  [tom.  i.  p.  307,  edit.  Bened.])  in  the  pretended  elec- 
tion of  Felix.  Three  eunuchs  represented  the  Roman  people,  and  three  prelates, 
who  followed  the  court,  assumed  the  functions  of  the  bishops  of  the  Suburbicarian 
provinces. 
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to  obey  a  mercenary  usurper  whose  person  was  unknown  and 
whose  principles  were  suspected.  The  Catholics  might  prove 
to  the  world  that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  her- 
esy of  their  ecclesiastical  governor  by  publicly  testi- 
tying  their  dissent,  or  by  totally  separating  them- 
selves from  his  communion.  The  first  of  these  methods  was 
invented  at  Antioch,  and  practised  with  such  success  that  it 
was  soon  diffused  over  the  Christian  world.  The  doxology, 
or  sacred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  Trinity,  is 
susceptible  of  very  nice  but  material  inflections ;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  an  orthodox  or  an  heretical  creed  may  be  expressed 
by  the  difference  of  a  disjunctive  or  a  copulative  particle. 
Alternate  responses  and  a  more  regular  psalmody*"  were  in- 
troduced into  the  public  service  by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus, 
two  devout  and  active  laymen  who  were  attached  to  the  Ni- 
cene  faith.  Under  their  conduct  a  swarm  of  monks  issued 
from  the  adjacent  desert;  bands  of  well -disciplined  singers 
were  stationed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antioch ;  the  Glory  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"'  was  triumphantly 
chanted  by  a  full  chorus  of  voices ;  and  the  Catholics  insulted, 
by  the  purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  venerable  Eustathius.  The  same 
zeal  which  inspired  their  songs  prompted  the  more  scnipulous 
members  of  the  orthodox  party  to  form  separate  assemblies, 
which  were  governed  by  the  presbyters,  till  the  death  of  their 


''*  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  T^glise,  torn.  i.  I.  ii.  c.  72,  78,  p.  966-984)  has  col- 
lected many  carious  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  church-singing, 
both  in  the  East  and  West.* 

"^  Fhilostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  Godefroy  has  examined  this  subject  with  singu- 
lar accuracy  (p.  147,  etc.).  There  were  three  heterodox  forms :  "To  the  Father 
hy  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost;"  **To  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  and  *'To  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoat." 


*  Arins  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  availed  himself  of  this  means  of 
impressing  his  doctrines  on  the  popular  ear.  He  composed  songs  for  sailors,  mill- 
ers, and  travellers,  and  set  them  to  common  airs,  **  beguiling  the  ignorant  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  music  into  the  impiety  of  his  doctrines."  Fhilostorgius, 
ii.  2.  Arian  singers  used  to  parade  the  streets  of  Constantinople  by  night,  till 
Chrysostom  arrayed  against  them  a  band  of  orthodox  choristers.  Sozomen,  viii. 
8.— M. 
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exiled  bishop  allowed  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  new 
episcopal  pastor.""  The  revolutions  of  the  court  multiplied 
the  number  of  pretenders,  and  the  same  city  was  often  disput- 
ed, under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  two  or  three,  or  even 
four,  bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
their  respective  followers,  and  alternately  lost  and  regained 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church.  The  abuse  of  Chris- 
tianity introduced  into  the  Boman  government  new  causes  of 
tyranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands  of  civil  society  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  fury  of  religious  factions ;  and  the  obscure  cit- 
izen who  might  calmly  have  surveyed  the  elevation  and  fall 
of  successive  emperors  imagined  and  experienced  that  his  own 
life  and  fortune  were  connected  with  the  interests  of  a  popu- 
lar ecclesiastic.  The  example  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  may  serve  to  represent  the  state  of  the  empire 
and  the  temper  of  mankind  under  the  reign  of  the  sons  of 
Constantino. 

I.  The  Eoman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  station 
and  his  principles,  was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of 
a  great  people,  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the 
prayers,  the  menaces,  and  the  oblations  of  an  heret- 
ical prince.     When  the  eunuchs  had  secretly  pronounced  the 
•  exile  of  Liberius,  the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  a  tumult 
engaged  them  to  use  the  utmost  precautions  in  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.    The  capital  was  invested  on  every  side,  and 
the  prsef  ect  was  commanded  to  seize  the  person  of  the  bishop, 
either  by  stratagem  or  by  open  force.    The  order  was  obeyed, 
and  Liberius,  with  the  greatest  diflSculty,  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, was  swiftly  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman 
people  before  their  consternation  was  turned  into  rage.    As 
soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  banishment  into  Thrace,  a 
general  assembly  was  convened,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound 

"■  After  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  rigid  party 
of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  schism, 
and  lasted  above  fourscore  years.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclfe.  tom.  vii.  p.  35-64, 
1137-1158,  tom.  viii.  p.  573-632, 13U-1332.  In  many  churches  the  Arians  and 
Homoousians,  who  had  renounced  each  other's  communion^  continued  for  some 
time  to  join  in  prayer.     Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  14. 
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themselves  by  a  public  and  solemn  oath  never  to  desert  their 
bishop,  never  to  acknowledge  the  usurper  Felix,  who,  by  the 
influence  of  the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and  con- 
secrated within  the  walls  of  a  profane  palace.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  their  pious  obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshak- 
en ;  and  when  Constantius  visited  Eome,  he  was  assailed  by 
the  importunate  solicitations  of  a  people  who  had  preserved, 
as  the  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treat- 
ing their  sovereign  with  familiar  insolence.  The  wives  of 
many  of  the  senators  and  most  honorable  citizens,  after  press- 
ing their  husbands  to  intercede  in  favor  of  Liberiusi,  were  ad- 
vised to  undertake  a  commission  which  in  their  hands  would 
be  less  dangerous  and  might  prove  more  successful.  The  em- 
peror received  with  politeness  these  female  deputies,  whose 
wealth  and  dignity  were  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
dress  and  ornaments ;  he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution  of 
following  their  beloved  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  consented  that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  and 
Felix,  should  govern  in  peace  their  respective  congregations. 
But  the  ideas  of  toleration  were  so  repugnant  to  the  practice, 
and  even  to  the  sentiments,  of  those  times  that  when  the  an- 
swer of  Constantius  was  publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of  Rome, 
so  reasonable  a  project  of  accommodation  was  rejected  with 
contempt  and  ridicule.  The  eager  vehemence  which  animat- 
ed the  spectators  in  the  decisive  moment  of  a  horse-race  was 
now  directed  towards  a  different  object,  and  the  Circus  re- 
sounded with  the  shout  of  thousands,  who  repeatedly  exclaim- 
ed, "  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop !"  The  zeal  of  the  Eo- 
man  people  in  the  cause  of  Liberius  was  not  confined  to  words 
alone,  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  sedition  which  they  ex- 
cited soon  after  the  departure  of  Constantius  determined  that 
prince  to  accept  the  submission  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to 
restore  him  to  the  undivided  dominion  of  the  capital.  After 
some  ineffectual  resistance,  his  rival  was  expelled  from  the 
city  by  the  permission  of  the  emperor  and  the  power  of  the 
opposite  faction ;  the  adherents  of  Felix  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered in  the  streets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even 
in  the  churches ;  and  the  face  of  Rome  upon  the  return  of  a 
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Christian  bisliop  renewed  the  horrid  image  of  the  massacres 
of  Marius  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla."' 

II.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  Christians  under 
the  reign  of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the 
Constantino-  Other  great  cities  of  the  empire  still  contained  a 
P***  strong  and  powerful  faction  of  infidels,  who  envied 

the  prosperity,  and  who  ridiculed,  even  in  their  theatres,  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  Church.  Constantinople  alone  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the  bos- 
om of  the  faith.  The  capital  of  the  East  had  never  been  pol- 
luted by  the  worship  of  idols,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions,  the  virtues,  and  the  passions 
which  distinguished  the  Christians  of  that  age  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  episcopal  throne 
was  disputed  by  Paul  and  Macedonius.  By  their  zeal  and 
abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  station  to  which  they 
aspired ;  and  if  the  moral  character  of  Macedonius  was  less  ex- 
ceptionable, his  competitor  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  elec- 
tion and  a  more  orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm  attachment  to 
the  Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the  calen- 
dar among  saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him  to  the  resentment 
of  the  Arians.  In  the  space  of  fourteen  years  he  was  five  times 
driven  from  his  throne,  to  which  he  was  more  frequently  re- 
stored by  the  violence  of  the  people  than  by  the  permission  of 
the  prince,  and  the  power  of  Macedonius  could  be  secured 
only  by  the  death  of  his  rival.  The  unfortunate  Paul  was 
dragged  in  chains  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  to 
the  most  desolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus,"'  confined  in  a  dark 
and  narrow  dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food,  and  at  length 
strangled  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the  principal  minis- 

'*'  See,  on  this  ecclesiastical  rerolution  of  Rome,  Ammianas,  xv.  7.  Athnnas. 
torn.  i.  p.  834,  861  [torn.  i.  p.  307,  edit.  Bened.].  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  15.  Theod- 
oret,  1.  ii.  c.  17.  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  413.  Hieronym.  Chron.  Mar- 
cellin.  et  FanstiD.  Libell.  p.  8, 4.    Tillemont,  M^m.  EccMs.  torn.  vi.  p.  336. 

"°  Cucasus  was  the  last  stage  of  his  life  and  sufferings.  The  sitaation  of  that 
lonelj  town,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  has 
occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity ;  but  we  are  directed  to  the  trne  spot  by 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from  Caesarea  to  Anazarbus.  See  Cellarii  Geo- 
graph.  torn.  ii.  p.  213 ;  Wesseling.  ad  Itinerar.  p.  1 79,  703. 
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ters  of  the  Emperor  Constantius/"  The  first  blood  which 
stained  the  new  capital  was  spilled  in  this  ecclesiastical  con- 
test ;  and  many  persons  were  slain  on  both  sides  in  the  furions 
and  obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.  The  commission  of  en- 
forcing a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Ilermogenes,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  but 
the  execution  of  it  was  fatal  to  himgelf.  The  Catholics  rose 
in  the  defence  of  their  bishop ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was 
consumed ;  the  first  military  ofiicer  of  the  empire  was  dragged 
by  the  heels  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after 
he  expired,  his  lifeless  corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  in- 
sults.'** The  fate  of  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the  Prae- 
torian praefect,  to  act  with  more  precaution  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. In  the  most  gentle  and  honorable  terms,  he  required 
the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  baths  of  Xeuxippus,  which  had 
a  private  communication  with  the  palace  and  the  sea,  A  ves- 
sel which  lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs  immediately  hoisted 
sail ;  and  while  the  people  were  still  ignorant  of  the  meditated 
sacrilege,  their  bishop  was  already  embarked  on  his  voyage  to 
Thessalonica.  They  soon  beheld  with  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown  open,  and  the  usurper 
Macedonius  seated  by  the  side  of  the  praefect  on  a  lofty  char- 
iot which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of  guards  with  drawn 
swords.  The  military  procession  advanced  towards  the  ca- 
thedral ;  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly  rushed  to  occu- 
py that  important  post,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the  tumult. 

"*  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  703,  813,  814  [torn.  i.  p.  275,  edit,  nened.])  affirms  in 
the  most  positive  terms  that  Paul  was  murdered,  and  appeals,  not  only  to  com- 
mon fame,  but  even  to  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  Pliilagrius,  one  of  the  Ari- 
an  persecutors.  Yet  he  acknowledges  that  the  heretics  attributed  to  disease  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  Athanasius  is  servilely  copied  by  Socra- 
tes (1.  ii.  c.  26) ;  but  Sozomen,  who  discovera  a  more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (1. 
iv.  c.  2)  to  insinuate  a  prudent  doubt. 

"■  Amminnus  (xiv.  10)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic  event  But  we 
no  longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history.* 


*  The  murder  of  Hermogenes  took  place  at  the  first  expulsion  of  Paul  from  the 
See  of  Constantinople. — M. 
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Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  regular  force,  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  clamor  and 
sedition,  and  the  causes  which  appeared  the  least  connected 
with  the  subject  of  dispute  were  suflScient  to  nourish  and  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in  which  the 
body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been  deposited  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  the  bishop  transported  those  venerable  re- 
mains into  the  Church  of  St.  Acacius.  This  prudent  and  even 
pious  measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profanation  by  the 
whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Homoousian  doctrine.  The 
factions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  consecrated  ground  was 
used  as  their  field  of  battle,  and  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians has  observed,  as  a  real  fact,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric, 
that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed  with  a  stream  of 
blood  which  filled  the  porticoes  and  the  adjacent  courts.  The 
writer  who  should  impute  these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious 
principle  would  betray  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  motive  which  mis- 
led the  sincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence  which  disguised  the 
licentiousness  of  passion,  suppressed  the  remorse  which  in  an- 
other cause  would  have  succeeded  to  the  rage  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Constantinople.*" 

The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Constantius,  which 
did  not  always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resist- 
crneitTof  ance,  was  justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his 
the  Anans.  capital  and  the  criminal  behavior  of  a  faction  which 
opposed  the  authority  and  religion  of  their  sovereign.  The 
ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile,  and  confiscation  were  in- 
flicted with  partial  rigor;  and  the  Greeks  still  revere  the  holy 
memory  of  two  clerks — a  reader  and  a  subdeacon — who  were 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermogenes,  and  beheaded  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople.  By  an  edict  of  Constantius  against 
the  Catholics,  which  has  not  been  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in 

*"  See  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  7, 12, 13, 15, 16,  26,  27,  38 ;  and  Sozomen,  L  iii.  3, 
4,  7,  9, 1.  iv.  c.  2,  21.  The  Acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Constantinople,  of  which  Photios 
has  made  an  abstract  (Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  1419-1430),  are  an  indifferent  copy  of 
these  historians ;  but  a  modem  Greek  who  could  write  the  life  of  a  saint  without 
adding  fables  and  miracles  is  entitled  to  some  commendation. 
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the  Theodosian  Code,  those  who  refused  to  communicate  with 
the  Arian  bishops,  and  particularly  with  Macedonius,  were  de- 
prived of  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  rights  of 
Christians ;  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  possession 
of  the  churches,  and  were  strictly  prohibited  from  holding 
their  assemblies  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  execution 
of  this  unjust  law  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
was  committed  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius.  The  civil  and  mil- 
itary powers  were  directed  to  obey  his  commands ;  and  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  this  Semi -Arian  tyrant  in  the  support 
of  the  Uornoiovsion  exceeded  the  commission  and  disgraced 
the  reign  of  Constantius.  The  sacraments  of  the  Church  were 
administered  to  the  reluctant  victims  who  denied  the  vocation 
and  abhorred  the  principles  of  Macedonius.  The  rites  of  bap- 
tism were  conferred  on  women  and  children  who,  for  that  pur- 
pose, had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends  and  par- 
ents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open  by  a 
wooden  engine  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced  down 
their  throats ;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were  either  burned 
with  red-hot  egg-shells,  or  inhumanly  compressed  between 
sharp  and  heavy  boards.*"  The  Novatians  of  Constantinople 
and  the  adjacent  country,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  Ho- 
moousian  standard,  deserved  to  be  confounded  with  the  Cath- 
olics themselves.  Macedonius  was  informed  that  a  large  dis- 
trict of  Paphlagonia"'  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  those 
sectaries.  He  resolved  either  to  convert  or  to  extirpate  them; 
and  as  he  distrusted  on  this  occasion  the  efficacy  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical mission,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thousand  legion- 
aries to  march  against  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the  territory 
of  Mantinium  under  his  spiritual  dominion.     The  Novatian 

*•*  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  27,  88.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  21.  The  principal  assistants  of 
Macedonius  in  the  work  of  persecution  were  the  two  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and 
Q'zicus,  who  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and  especially  for  their  charity.  I 
cannot  forbear  reminding  the  reader  that  the  difference  between  the  Homoousion 
and  Homoiousion  is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

'"  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinium.  In  speaking  of 
these /otir  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
St.  Paul  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  apiOfiolj  ^aXayyiCt  rayiiara^  which  Nicepho- 
rus  very  properly  translates  thousands.    Vales,  ad  Socrat  1.  ii.  c.  38. 

II.— 35 
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peasants,  animated  by  despair  and  religious  fury,  boldly  en- 
countered the  invaders  of  their  country ;  and  though  many  of 
the  Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the  Roman  legions  were  van- 
quished by  an  irregular  multitude  armed  only  with  scythes 
and  axes,  and,  except  a  few  who  escaped  by  an  ignominious 
flight,  four  thousand  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  successor  of  Constantius  has  expressed  in  a  con- 
cise but  lively  manner  some  of  the  theological  calamities  which 
afflicted  the  empire,  and  more  especially  the  East,  in  the  reign 
of  a  prince  who  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions  and  of  those 
of  his  eunuchs :  "  Many  were  imprisoned  and  persecuted  and 
driven  into  exile.  Whole  troops  of  those  who  are  styled  her- 
etics were  massacred,  particularly  at  Cyzicus  and  at  Samosa- 
ta.  In  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  in  many  other 
provinces,  towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed."*" 

While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controversy  consumed  the  vi- 
tals of  the  empire,  the  African  provinces  were  infested  by  their 
The  revolt  peculiar  cuemies,  the  savage  fanatics  who,  under  the 
the  Do^aS't  name  of  CircumceUionSy  formed  the  strength  and 
joM°"^*"'  scandal  of  the  Donatist  party.*"  The  severe  execu- 
A.i>.345,etc  |.Jqq  q£  i-jjg  j^^g  q£  Constantine  had  excited  a  spirit 
of  discontent  and  resistance ;  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  son 
Constaus  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church  exasperated  the 
sentiments  of  mutual  hatred  which  had  first  occasioned  the  sep- 
aration ;  and  the  methods  of  force  and  corruption  employed 
by  the  two  imperial  commissioners,  Paul  and  Macarius,  fur- 
nished the  schismatics  with  a  specious  contrast  between  the 
maxims  of  the  apostles  and  the  conduct  of  their  pretended 
successors."'    The  peasants  who  inhabited  the  villages  of  Nu- 

'**  Jalian.  Epistol.  1.  ii.  p.  436,  edit.  Spanheim. 

"^  See  Optatus  Milevitanns  (particnlarlj  iii.  4),  with  the  Donatist  historj  by  M. 
Dapin,  and  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  edition.  The  numerous  circum- 
stances which  Augustine  has  mentioned  of  the  fury  of  the  Circumcellions  against 
others  and  against  themselves  hare  been  laboriously  collected  by  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Eccl^s.  tom.  vi.  p.  147-165 ;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  design,  exposed  the 
injuries  which  had  proToked  those  fanatics. 

*^  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  language  of  opposite  parties  when  they 
speak  of  the  same  men  and  things.    Gratus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  begins  the  ac- 
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midia  and  Maaritania  were  a  ferocions  race  who  had  been 
imperfectly  reduced  nnder  the  authority  of  the  Roman  laws, 
who  were  imperfectly  converted  to  the  Christiaa  faith,  but 
who  were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  their  Donatist  teachers.  They  indignantly  support- 
ed the  exile  of  their  bishops,  the  demolition  of  their  churches, 
and  the  interruption  of  their  secret  assemblies.  The  violence 
of  the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sustained  by  a  mil- 
itary guard,  was  sometimes  repelled  with  equal  violence ;  and 
the  blood  of  some  popular  ecclesiastics  which  had  been  shed  in 
the  quarrel  inflamed  their  rude  followers  with  an  eager  desire 
of  revenging  the  death  of  these  holy  martyrs.  By  their  own 
cruelty  and  rashness  the  ministers  of  persecution  sometimes 
provoked  their  fate,  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult 
precipitated  the  criminals  into  despair  and  rebellion.  Driven 
from  their  native  villages,  the  Donatist  peasants  assembled  in 
formidable  gangs  on  the  edge  of  the  GsBtulian  desert,  and 
readily  exchanged  the  habits  of  labor  for  a  life  of  idleness 
and  rapine,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  religion, 
and  faintly  condemned  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Circumcellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains  of  the 
saints.  Their  principal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently  pro- 
vided with  swords  and  spears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club 
which  they  termed  an  Israelite;  and  the  well-known  sound 
of  "  Praise  be  to  God  I"  which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war 
diffused  consternation  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa. 
At  first  their  depredations  were  colored  by  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity ;  but  they  soon  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence,  in- 
dulged without  control  their  intemperance  and  avarice,  burned 

clamations  of  an  orthodox  synod :  *'  Gratias  Deo  omnipotent!  et  Christo  Jesu . . . 
qui  imperavit  religiosissimo  Constant!  Imperatori,  ut  votum  gereret  unitatis,  et 
mitteret  ministros  sancti  operis ./am«/o«  Dei  Faulam  et  Macarium.*' — Monament. 
Vet.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  313.  *  *  Ecce  subito  "  (says  the  Donatist  author  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  Marculus)  **de  Constantis  regis  tyrannic^  domo  .  . .  pollatum  Macarianie 
persecutionis  marmur  increpuit,  et  duabus  beatiis  ad  Africam  missis,  eodem  scili- 
cet Macario  et  Paulo,  execrandnm  prorsns  ac  dinim  ecclesisB  certamen  indictom 
est ;  nt  popnlus  Christianus  ad  nnionem  cum  traditoribus  faciendam,  nudatis  mi- 
litum  gladiis  et  draconam  praesentibos  signis,  et  tubarum  vocibns  cogeretur/' — 
Monament.  p.  804. 
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the  villages  which  they  had  pillaged,  and  reigned  the  licen- 
tious tyrants  of  the  open  country.  The  occupations  of  hus- 
bandry and  the  administration  of  justice  were  interrupted ; 
and  as  the  Circumcellions  pretended  to  restore  the  primitive 
equality  of  mankind,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  of  civil  society, 
they  opened  a  secure  asylum  for  the  slaves  and  debtors  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  standard.  When  they  were 
not  resisted,  they  usually  contented  themselves  with  plunder, 
but  the  slightest  opposition  provoked  them  to  acts  of  violence 
and  murder ;  and  some  Catholic  priests  who  had  imprudently 
signalized  their  zeal  were  tortured  by  the  fanatics  with  the 
most  refined  and  wanton  barbarity.  The  spirit  of  the  Cir- 
cumcellions was  not  always  exerted  against  their  defenceless 
enemies :  they  engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of 
the  province ;  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai  they  attacked 
in  the  open  field,  but  with  unsuccessful  valor,  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatists  who  were  tak- 
en in  arms  received,  and  they  soon  deserved,  the  same  treat- 
ment which  might  have  been  shown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert.  The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur,  either  by  the 
sword,  the  axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the  measures  of  retaliation 
were  multiplied  in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  rebellion  and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual  forgive- 
ness. In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  example  of 
the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  in  the  persecution,  the 
boldness,  the  crimes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Camisards ; 
and  if  the  fanatics  of  Languedoc  surpassed  those  of  Numidia 
by  their  military  achievements,  the  Africans  maintained  their 
fierce  independence  with  more  resolution  and  perseverance.*'* 
Such  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  of  religious  tyranny ; 
but  the  rage  of  the  Donatists  was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a 
Their  reiie-  ^^U  extraordinary  kind,  and  which,  if  it  really  pre- 
lousBuicideB,  yailed  among  them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  can- 
not surely  be  paralleled  in  any  country  or  in  any  age.     Many 

^**  The  Histoire  des  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  Villefranche,  1760,  may  be 
recommended  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires  some  attention  to  discover 
the  religion  of  the  author. 
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of  these  fanatics  were  possessed  with  the  horror  of  life  and 
the  desire  of  martyrdom ;  and  they  deemed  it  of  little  mo- 
ment by  what  means  or  by  what  hands  they  perished,  if  their 
conduct  was  sanctified  by  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happi- 
ness."" Sometimes  they  rudely  disturbed  the  festivals,  and 
profaned  the  temples  of  paganism  with  the  design  of  exciting 
the  most  zealous  of  the  idolaters  to  revenge  the  insulted  hon- 
or of  their  gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their  way  into  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  compeUed  the  affrighted  judge  to  give 
orders  for  their  immediate  execution.  They  frequently  stop- 
ped travellers  on  the  public  highways,  and  obliged  them  to  in- 
flict the  stroke  of  martyrdom  by  the  promise  of  a  reward  if 
they  consented,  and  by  the  threat  of  instant  death  if  they  re- 
fused to  grant  so  very  singular  a  favor.  When  they  were  dis- 
appointed of  every  other  resource,  they  announced  the  day  on 
which,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they 
should  cast  themselves  headlong  from  some  lofty  rock ;  and 
many  precipices  were  shown  which  had  acquired  fame  by  the 
number  of  religious  suicides.  In  the  actions  of  these  desper- 
ate enthusiasts,  who  were  admired  by  one  party  as  the  martyrs 
of  God  and  abhorred  by  the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an 
impartial  philosopher  may  discover  the  influence  and  the  last 
abuse  of  that  inflexible  spirit  which  was  originally  derived 
from  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  divisions  which  dis- 
tracted the  peace,  and  dishonored  the  triumph,  of  the  Church 
,  ^      will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  pa^an  historian  and 

Gr606rfll  CuAF" 

acterofthe     justifv  the  Complaint  of  a  venerable  bishop.    The 

Christian  ^  'i  -    *  .  ,      ,  .  i   t  .  1 

sect^  expenence  of  Ammianus  had  convinced  him  that 

the  enmity  of  the  Christians  towards  each  other  sur- 
passed the  fury  of  savage  beasts  against  man  ;"*  and  Gregory 
Kazianzen  most  pathetically  laments  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  converted  by  discord  into  the  image  of  chaos,  of 

^  The  Donatist  suicides  alleged  in  their  justification  the  example  of  Razias, 
which  is  related  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees. 

'*'  Nulhis  infestas  hominibas  bestias,  nt  sunt  sibi  ferales  pleriqne  Christianornm 
expertns. — Ammian.  xxii.  5, 
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a  nocturnal  tempest,  and  of  hell  itself.'"  The  fierce  and  par- 
tial writers  of  the  times,  ascribing  aU  virtue  to  themselves  and 
imputing  aU  guilt  to  their  adversaries,  have  painted  the  battle 
of  the  angels  and  demons.  Our  calmer  reason  will  reject  such 
pure  and  perfect  monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will  impute 
an  equal,  or  at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good  and 
evil  to  the  hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestowed  the 
appellations  of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  same  religion  and  the  same  civil  society.  Their 
hopes  and  fears  in  the  present  or  in  a  future  life  were  bal- 
anced in  the  same  proportion.  On  either  side  the  error  might 
be  innocent,  the  faith  sincere,  the  practice  meritorious  or  cor- 
rupt. Their  passions  were  excited  by  similar  objects,  and  they 
might  alternately  abuse  the  favor  of  the  court  or  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the 
Arians  could  not  influence  their  moral  character;  and  they 
were  alike  actuated  by  the  intolerant  spirit  which  has  been 
extracted  from  the  pure  and  simple  maxims  of  the  Gospel. 

A  modem  writer,  who,  with  a  just  confidence,  has  prefixed 
to  his  own  history  the  honorable  epithets  of  political  and  phil- 
Toieration  of  osophical,"*  accuscs  the  timid  prudence  of  Montes- 
pagauism,  quieu  for  neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  Constantino  by  which 
the  exercise  of  the  pagan  worship  was  absolutely  suppressed, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of 
priests,  of  temples,  and  of  any  public  religion.  The  zeal  of 
the  philosophic  historian  for  the  rights  of  mankind  has  in- 
duced him  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambiguous  testimony  of  those 
ecclesiastics  who  have  too  lightly  ascribed  to  their  favorite 
hero  the  merit  of  a  general  persecution."*    Instead  of  alleging 

^  Gregor.  NazUnzen,  Orat.  i.  p.  33.    See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  501 ,  quarto  edit. 

'"*  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  ^tablissemens  des  Europeans  dans 
les  deux  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  9. 

'^  According  to  Eosebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  45)  the  emperor  prohibit- 
ed, both  in  cities  and  in  the  countrj,  rd  fiwrapd  .  .  .  r^c  eiSwXoXarpeiaCi  the 
abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idolatry.  Socrates  (I.  i.  c.  18)  and  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c. 
4,  5)  have  represented  the  conduct  of  Constandne  with  a  just  regard  to  truth  and 
history,  which  has  been  neglected  by  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21)  and  Orosius  (vii.  28). 
''Turn  deinde"  (says  the  latter)  **  primus  Constantinusjiu^o  ordine  etpio  vicem 
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this  imaginary  law,  which  would  have  blazed  in  the  front  of 
the  imperial  codes,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  original  epistle 
which  Constantine  addressed  to  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
religion,  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer  disguised  his  conversion 
nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne.  He  invites  and  exhorts, 
in  the  most  pressing  terms,  the  subjects  of  the  Eoman  empire 
byconstan-  ^^  imitate  the  example  of  their  master;  but  he  de- 
^^®»  clares  that  those  who  still  refuse  to  open  their  eyes 

to  the  celestial  light  may  freely  enjoy  their  temples  and  their 
fancied  gods.  A  report  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were 
suppressed  is  formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  himself,  who 
wisely  assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  moderation,  the  invinci- 
ble force  of  habit,  of  prejudice,  and  of  superstition."*  With- 
out violating  the  sanctity  of  his  promise,  without  alarming  the 
fears  of  the  pagans,  the  artful  monarch  advanced  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric 
of  polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of  severity  which  he  occasion- 
ally exercised,  though  they  were  secretly  prompted  by  a  Chris- 
tian zeal,  were  colored  by  the  fairest  pretences  of  justice  and 
the  public  good ;  and  while  Constantine  designed  to  ruin  the 
foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses,  of  the  ancient 
religion.  After  the  example  of  the  wisest  of  his  predecessors 
he  condemned,  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult 
and  impious  arts  of  divination  which  excited  the  vain  hopes, 
and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  their  present  condition.  An  ignominious  si- 
lence was  imposed  on  the  oracles,  which  had  been  publicly 
convicted  of  fraud  and  falsehood;  the  effeminate  priests  of 
the  Nile  were  abolished ;  and  Constantine  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  a  Roman  censor  when  he  gave  orders  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  several  temples  of  Phoenicia,  in  which  every  mode  of 
prostitution  was  devoutly  practised  in  the  face  of  day  and  to 

vertit  edicto ;  siquidem  statait  citra  nllam  hominam  csedem,  paganorum  templa 
claudi." 

^  See  Eusebias  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  56, 60.  In  the  sermon  to  the  assem- 
bly of  saints  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when  he  was  mature  in  years  and  piety, 
he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xi.)  that  they  are  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices  and  to 
exercise  every  part  of  their  religious  worship. 
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the  honor  of  Venus.*"  The  imperial  city  of  Constantinople 
was,  in  some  measure,  raised  at  the  expense,  and  was  adorned 
with  the  spoils,  of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ; 
the  sacred  property  was  confiscated ;  tlie  statues  of  gods  and 
heroes  were  transported  with  rude  familiarity  among  a  people 
who  considered  them  as  objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curi- 
osity; the  gold  and  silver  were  restored  to  circulation;  and 
the  magistrates,  the  bishops,  and  the  eunuchs  improved  the 
fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying  at  once  their  zeal,  their  ava- 
rice, and  their  resentment.  But  these  depredations  were  con- 
fined to  a  small  part  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  provinces 
had  been  long  since  accustomed  to  endure  the  same  sacrile- 
gious rapine  from  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  proconsuls  who 
could  not  be  suspected  of  any  design  to  subvert  the  establish- 
ed religion.*" 

The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father 
with  more  zeal  and  with  less  discretion.  The  pretences  of  ra- 
pine and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied;*" 
every  indulgence  was  shown  to  the  illegal  behavior 
of  the  Christians ;  every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  paganism  ;  and  the  demolition  of  the  temples  .was  cel- 
ebrated as  one  of  the  auspicious  events  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius.***  The  name  of  Constantius  is  prefixed 
to  a  concise  law  which  might  have  superseded  the  necessity 

"•  See  Ensebias,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  54-58,  and  1.  iv.  c.  23,  25.  These 
nets  of  authority  may  be  compared  with  the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanals,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  by  the  magistrates  of  pagan  Rome. 

"^  Eosebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  54)  and  Libanius  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  9, 
10,  edit.  Gothofred.)  both  mention  the  pions  sacrilege  of  Constantine,  which  they 
viewed  in  very  different  lights.  The  latter  expressly  declares  that  **  he  made  use 
of  the  sacred  money,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship ;  the  temples,  in- 
deed, were  impoverished,  but  the  sacred  rites  were  performed  there." — Lardner's 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 

'"  Ammianus  (xxii.  4)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were  ^'spoliis  templo- 
rum  pasti."  Libanius  says  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  23)  that  the  emperor  often  gave 
away  a  temple  like  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  a  slave,  or  a  gold  cup ;  but  the  devout 
philosopher  takes  care  to  obsen-e  that  these  sacrilegious  favorites  very  seldom  pros- 
pered. 

'*'  See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  262.  Liban.  Orat.  Parental,  c.  x. 
in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grtcc.  tom.  vii.  p.  235  [edit  Hamb.  1715]. 
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of  any  future  prohibitions.  "  It  is  our  pleasure  that  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  cities,  the  temples  be  immediately  shut  and 
carefully  guarded,  that  none  may  have  the  power  of  offending. 
It  is  likewise  our  pleasure  that  all  our  subjects  should  abstain 
from  sacrifices.  If  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act, 
let  him  feel  the  sword  of  vengeance,  and,  after  his  execution, 
let  his  property  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use.  We  de- 
nounce the  same  penalties  against  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces if  they  neglect  to  punish  the  criminals."  ""  But  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  this  formidable  edict  waa 
either  composed  without  being  published,  or  was  published 
without  being  executed.  The  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  mon- 
uments which  are  still  extant  of  brass  and  marble,  continue  to 
prove  the  public  exercise  of  the  pagan  worship  during  the 
whole  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantino.  In  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West,  in  cities  as  well  as  in  the  country,  a  great  num- 
ber of  temples  were  respected,  or  at  least  were  spared ;  and 
the  devout  multitude  still  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  of 
festivals,  and  of  processions  by  the  permission,  or  by  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  civil  government.  About  four  years  after  the 
supposed  date  of  his  bloody  edict,  Constantius  visited  the  tem- 
ples of  Rome ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behavior  is  recommend- 
ed by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  succeeding  princes.  ''That  emperor,"  says  Symmachus, 
"suffered  the  privileges  of  the  vestal  virgins  to  remain  invio- 
late; he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  dignities  on  the  nobles  of 
Eome;  granted  the  customary  allowance  to  defray  the  ex- 


"*  riacuit  omnibus  locis  atqne  nrbibus  universis  claudi  protinus  templa,  et  nc- 
cessu  Yetitis  omnibas  licentiam  delinquendi  perditis  abnegan.  Volumus  etinra 
cnnctos  a  sacriiiciis  abstinere.  Qnod  siqtiis  aliquid  forte  hujusmodi  perpetraverir, 
gladio  [ultore]  stematur :  facultates  etiam  perempti  fisco  decernimas  vindicari : 
et  similiter  adfligi  rectores  provinciarum  si  facinora  vindicare  neglexennt. — Cod. 
Theodos.  ].  xti.  tit.  x.  leg.  4.  Chronology  has  discovered  some  contradiction  in 
the  date  of  this  extravagant  law,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which  the  negligence 
of  magistrates  is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  M.  de  la  Bastie  (M^m  de 
TAcademie,  torn.  xv.  p.  98)  conjectures,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  was  no 
more  than  the  minntes  of  a  law — the  heads  of  an  intended  bill — which  were  found 
in  Scriniis  Memoriae  among  the  papers  of  Constantius,  and  afterwards  inseited,  as 
a  worthy  model,  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
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penses  of  the  public  rites  and  Bacrifices ;  and,  though  he  had 
embraced  a  diflferent  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive 
the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquity."  "*  The  sen- 
ate still  presumed  to  consecrate  by  solemn  decrees  the  dwine 
memory  of  their  sovereigns ;  and  Constantino  himself  was  as- 
sociated, after  his  death,  to  those  gods  whom  he  had  renounced 
and  insulted  during  his  life.  The  title,  the  ensigns,  the  pre- 
rogatives, of  SOVEREIGN  PONTIFF,  which  liad  been  instituted  by 
Numa  and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation by  seven  Christian  emperors,  who  were  invested  with 
a  more  absolute  authority  over  the  religion  which  they  had 
deserted  than  over  that  which  they  professed.*" 

The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  oi  pagan- 
ism ;""  and  the  holy  war  against  the  infidels  was  less  vigorous- 

"*  Symmach.  Epistol.  x.  5-t  [p.  289,  edit.  Paris,  1604]. 

"'  The  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  snr  le  Souyerain  PoDtificat  des 
Exnperears  Romains  (in  the  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  torn.  xt.  p.  75-144),  is  a  very  learned 
and  judicious  performance,  which  explains  the  state  and  proves  the  toleration  of 
paganism  from  Constantine  to  Gratian.  The  assertion  of  Zosimus  [iy.  36]  that 
Gratian  was  the  first  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe*  is  confirmed  bej'ond  a  doubt ; 
and  the  murmurs  of  bigotry  on  that  subject  are  almost  silenced. 

"*  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  o(  pagans  and  paganism,  I  shall  now 
trace  the  singular  reyolutions  of  those  celebrated  words.  1.  Ilayi;,  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a  fountain ;  and  the  rural  neighborhood 
which  frequented  the  same  fountain  derived  the  common  appellation  oipagtu  and 
pagans  (Festns  sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  ii.  382).^  2.  By  an  easy 
extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  8}'nonymons  (Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  xxviii.  5) ;  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name,  which  has  been 
corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  3.  The  amazing  in- 
crease of  the  military  order  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  correlative  term  (Hume*s 
Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  555) ;  and  all  the  people  who  were  not  enlisted  in  the  semce  of 
the  prince  were  branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  pagans  (Tacit  Hist  iii. 
24,  43,  77.    Juvenal.  Satir.  16  [v.  32].    Tertullian  de  Pallio,  c.  4).    4.  The  Chris- 


■  Gratian  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  till  after  the  revolt  of 
Maximus  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  for  we  find  him  so  called  in  inscrip- 
tions and  in  Ausonius,  Grat.  Act.  in  a.d.  379,  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  122. — S. 

*>  This  is  an  instance  of  the  false  etymology,  derived  from  an  accidental  similarity 
of  words,  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  the  Roman  writers.  The  true  etymology 
of  the  word  is  uncertain ;  some  modem  writers  connect  it  with  pasco,  and  suppose 
it  to  have  meant  originally  a  pasture  in  common.  It  was  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  signify  a  territory,  or  the  people  of  a  territory ;  and  the  French  word 
pays,  which  is  derived  from  it,  is  employed  in  the  same  sense. — S. 
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ly  prosecuted  by  princes  and  bishops  who  were  more  immedi- 
ately alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  domestic  rebellion. 
The  extirpation  of  idolatry^''*  might  have  been  justified  by 
the  established  principles  of  intolerance ;  but  the  hostile  sects, 
which  alternately  reigned  in  the  imperial  court,  were  mutual- 
ly apprehensive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps  exasperating,  the 
minds  of  a  powerful  though  declining  faction.  Every  motive 
of  authority  and  fashion,  of  interest  and  reason,  now  militat- 
ed on  the  side  of  Christianity ;  but  two  or  three  generations 
elapsed  before  their  victorious  influence  was  universally  felt. 
The  religion  which  had  so  long  and  so  lately  been  established 
in  the  Eoman  empire  was  still  revered  by  a  numerous  people, 
less  attached  indeed  to  speculative  opinion  than  to  ancient 
custom.  The  honors  of  the  State  and  army  were  indiflEerently 
bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of  Constantino  and  Constantius ; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge  and  wealth  and  valor 
was  still  engaged  in  the  service  of  polytheism.     The  supersti- 

tians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  their  adversaries  who  refused  his  sacrament j  or 
military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve  the  metaphorical  name  of  pagans ;  and 
this  popular  reproach  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  (a.d.  865) 
into  imperial  laws  (Cod.  Theodos.  L  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  18)  and  theological  writings. 
5.  Christianity  gradually  filled  the  cities  of  the  empire ;  the  old  religion,  in  the 
time  of  Prudentins  (advers.  Symmachum,  1.  i.  [v.  575  seq.]  ad  fin.)  and  Orosins 
(in  Frsefat.  Hist.),  retired  and  languished  in  obscure  villages ;  and  the  word pagan$f 
with  its  new  signification,  reverted  to  its  primitive  origin.  6.  Since  the  worship 
of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagans  has  been  succes- 
sively applied  to  all  the  idolaters  and  polytheists  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  7. 
The  Latin  Christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on  their  mortal  enemies — the 
Mahometans ;  and  the  purest  Unitarians  were  branded  with  the  unjust  reproach  of 
idolatry  and  of  paganism.  See  Gerard  Yossius,  Etymologicon  Linguae  Latins,  in 
his  works,  tom.  i.  p.  430 ;  Godefroy's  Commentary  on  tlie  Theodosian  Code,  tom. 
vi.  p.  250 ;  and  Dncnnge,  Mediss  et  Infimse  Latinitat.  Glossar. 

"*  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  EZ^wXov  and  Aarpiia  were  ancient 
and  familiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness,  an  apparition  (Homer. 
Odys.  xi.  602),  a  representation,  an  image,  created  either  by  fancy  or  art.  The 
latter  denoted  any  sort  of  service  or  slavery.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  translated 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  restrained  the  use  of  these  words  (Exod.  xx.  4,  5)  to  the 
religions  worship  of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  the  reproach 
of  idolatry  {ElSioXoXarpiia)  has  stigmatized  that  visible  and  abject  mode  of  super- 
stition which  some  sects  of  Christianity  should  not  hastily  impute  to  the  polythe- 
ists of  Greece  and  Bome. 
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tion  of  the  senator  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the  poet  and  the  phi- 
losopher, was  derived  from  very  different  causes,  but  they  met 
with  equal  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Their  zeal 
was  insensibly  provoked  by  the  insulting  triumph  of  a  pro- 
scribed sect ;  and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-ground- 
ed confidence  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  yoimg 
and  valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  from  the  arms  of  the 
barbarians,  had  secretly  embraced  the  teligion  of  his  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Julian  Is  Declared  Emperor  by  tie  Legions  of  Gaal. — His  March  and  Success. — 
The  Death  of  Constantias. — Civil  Administration  of  Jalian. 

While  the  Komans  languished  under  the  ignominious  tyr- 
anny of  eunuchs  and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Julian  were  re- 
The  jealousy  Plated  with  transport  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
SusS^iMt  except  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  The  barbari- 
juiian.  g^^g  ^f  Qermany  had  felt,  and  still  dreaded,  the  arms 

of  the  young  Caesar ;  his  soldiers  were  the  companions  of  his 
victory ;  the  grateful  provincials  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his 
reign ;  but  the  favorites,  who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  were 
offended  by  his  virtues,  and  they  justly  considered  the  friend 
of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as  the  fame 
of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the  palace,  who  were 
skilled  in  the  language  of  satire,  tried  the  eflScacy  of  those  arts 
which  they  had  so  often  practised  with  success.  They  easily 
discovered  that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affecta- 
tion :  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  a  hairy  savage,  of  an  ape  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  were  applied  to  the  dress  and  person 
of  the  philosophic  warrior;  and  his  modest  despatches  were 
stigmatized  as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of  a  loquacious 
Greek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war 
amidst  the  groves  of  the  Academy.'     The  voice  of  malicious 

'  Omnes  qui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adulandi  professores  jam  docti,  recte  con- 
solta,  prospereque  completa  vertebant  in  deridicolum :  talia  sine  modo  strepentes 
insulse ;  in  odium  venit  cimi  victoriis  snis ;  capella,  non  homo ;  ut  birsutum  Ju- 
liannm  carpentes,  appcllantesque  loquacem  talpam,  et  purpuratam  simiam,  et  lit- 
terionem  Gnecum :  et  his  congruentia  plnrima  atque  vemacula  principi  resonantes, 
audire  h»c  taliaque  gestienti,  virtutes  ejus  obrnere  verbis  impudentibus  conaban- 
tur,  ut  segnem  ineessentes  et  timidum  et  umbratilem,  gestaqne  secus  verbis  compti- 
oribus  exomantem. — Ammianus,  xvii.  11.* 


*■  The  philosophers  retaliated  on  the  courtiers.     Marius  (says  Eunapins,  in  a 
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folly  was  at  length  silenced  bj  the  shouts  of  victory ;  the  con- 
queror of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could  no  longer  be  paint- 
ed as  an  object  of  contempt;  and  the  monarch  himself  was 
meanly  ambitious  of  stealing  from  his  lieutenant  the  honor- 
able reward  of  his  labors.  In  the  letters  crowned  with  laurel, 
which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were  addressed  to  the 
provinces,  the  name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  "  Constantius  had 
made  his  dispositions  in  person ;  hs  tad  signalized  his  valor  in 
the  foremost  ranks ;  his  military  conduct  had  secured  the  vic- 
tory ;  and  the  captive  king  of  the  barbarians  was  presented  to 
hvm  on  the  field  of  battle,"  from  which  he  was  at  that  time 
distant  above  forty  days' journey."  So  extravagant  a  fable 
was  incapable,  however,  of  deceiving  the  public  credulity,  or 
even  of  satisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor  himself.  Secretly 
conscious  that  the  applause  and  favor  of  the  Eomans  accom- 
panied the  rising  fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those  artful  syco- 
phants who  colored  their  mischievous  designs  with  the  fairest 
appearances  of  truth  and  candor.*  Instead  of  depreciating  the 
merits  of  Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated, 
his  popular  fame,  superior  talents,  and  important  services. 
But  they  darkly  insinuated  that  the  virtues  of  the  Csesar  might 
instantly  be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous  crimes  if  the 
inconstant  multitude  should  prefer  their  inclinations  to  their 
duty ;  or  if  the  general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempt- 

•  Ammian.  j^vi.  12  [Jin,\  The  orator  Themistius  (ir.  p.  56,  67)  belieyed  what- 
ever was  contained  in  the  imperial  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  the  senate  of 
Constantinople.  Aurelias  Victor,  who  published  his  Abridgment  in  the  last  year 
of  Constantias,  ascribes  the  Grerman  victories  to  the  wisdom  of  the  emperor  and 
the ybr^une  of  the  Ccesar.  Yet  the  historian,  soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to  the 
favor  ox.  esteem  of  Julian  for  the  honor  of  a  brass  statue,  and  the  important  offices 
of  consular  of  the  second  Pannonia  and  pnefect  of  the  city.     Ammian.  xxi.  10. 

'  ''Callido  nocendi  artificio,  aocnsatoriam  diritatem  laudnm  titulis  peragebant 
.  .  .  HsB  voces  fuerunt  ad  inflammanda  odia  probris  omnibus  potentiores."  See 
Mamertin,  in  Actione  Gratiarum  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  xi.  4,  6. 


newly  discovered  fragment)  was  wont  to  call  his  antagonist  Sylla  a  beast,  half  lion 
and  half  fox.  Constantius  had  notliing  of  the  lion,  but  was  surrounded  by  a  whole 
litter  of  foxes.  Mai,  Script.  Byz.  Nov.  Coll.  ii.  p.  238.  Niebuhr,  Byzant.  Hist, 
p.  66.— M. 
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ed  from  his  allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge  and  indepen- 
dent greatness.  The  personal  fears  of  Constantius 
envy  of  Con-  were  interpreted  by  his  council  as  a  laudable  anxi- 
ety for  the  public  safety ;  whilst  in  private,  and  per- 
haps in  his  own  breast,  he  disguised,  under  the  less  odious  ap- 
pellation of  fear,  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  envy  which  he 
had  secretly  conceived  for  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Julian. 

The  apparent  tranquiflity  of  Gaul,  and  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  Eastern  provinces,  offered  a  specious  pretence  for 
the  design  which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  im- 
of  Gaufnro*     pcrfal  ministers.     They  resolved  to  disarm  the  Cee- 
march  into     sar  I  to  recall  those  faithful  troops  who  guarded  his 

the  East.  -it*  i  t  . 

A.i>.86o.         person  and  dignity ;  and  to  employ,  m  a  distant  war 
^^  against  the  Persian  monarch,  the  hardy  veterans 

who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Germany.  While  Julian  used  the  laborious  hours 
of  his  winter-quarters  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power, 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary,  with  pos- 
itive orders  from  the  emperor,  which  they  were  directed  to 
execute,  and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppose.  Constantius 
signified  his  pleasure  that  four  entire  legions — the  CeltsB  and 
Petulants,  the  Heruli  and  the  Batavians — should  be  separated 
from  the  standard  of  Julian,  under  which  they  had  acquired 
their  fame  and  discipline ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands 
three  hundred  of  the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected ;  and 
that  this  numerous  detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic 
army,  should  instantly  begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  ut- 
most diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Persia.*  The  Csesar  foresaw  and  lamented 
the  consequences  of  this  fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxilia- 
ries, who  engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated  that 

*  The  minute  interval  which  may  be  interposed  between  the  hieme  aduM  and 
the  primo  vere  of  Ammianiis  (xx.  1,  4),  instead  of  allowing  a  safficient  space  for 
a  march  of  three  thousand  miles,  would  render  the  orders  of  Constantius  as  extrav- 
agant as  they  were  unjust.  The  troops  of  Gaul  could  not  have  reached  Syria  till 
the  end  of  autumn.  The  memory  of  Ammianus  must  have  been  inaccurate,  and 
his  language  incorrect. 
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they  should  never  be  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  The  public 
faith  of  Rome  and  the  personal  honor  of  Julian  had  been 
pledged  for  the  observance  of  this  condition.  Such  an  act  of 
treachery  and  oppression  would  destroy  the  confidence  and 
excite  the  resentment  of  the  independent  warriors  of  Ger- 
many, who  considered  truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues, 
and  freedom  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions.  The 
legionaries,  who  enjoyed  the  title  and  privileges  of  Romans, 
were  enlisted  for  the  general  defence  of  the  republic;  but 
those  mercenary  troops  heard  with  cold  indifference  the  an- 
tiquated names  of  the  republic  and  of  Rome.  Attached,  either 
from  birth  or  long  habit,  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  Gaul, 
they  loved  and  admired  Julian ;  they  despised,  and  perhaps 
hated,  the  emperor ;  they  dreaded  the  laborious  march,  the 
Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning  deserts  of  Asia.  They  claimed 
as  their  own  the  country  which  they  had  saved;  and  excused 
their  want  of  spirit  by  pleading  the  sacred  and  more  imme- 
diate duty  of  protecting  their  families  and  friends.  The  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Gauls  were  derived  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  impending  and  inevitable  danger.  As  soon  as  the  prov- 
inces were  exhausted  of  their  military  strength,  the  Germans 
would  violate  a  treaty  which  had  been  imposed  on  their  fears ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  and  valor  of  Julian,  the  gen- 
eral of  a  nominal  army,  to  whom  the  public  calamities  would 
be  imputed,  must  find  himself,  after  a  vain  resistance,  either 
a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  or  a  criminal  in  the 
palace  of  Constantius.  If  Julian  complied  with  the  orders 
which  he  had  received,  he  subscribed  his  own  destruction,  and 
that  of  a  people  who  deserved  his  affection.  But  a  positive 
refusal  was  an  act  of  rebellion  and  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremptory,  and  per- 
haps  insidious,  nature  of  his  commands,  left  not  any  room  for 
a  fair  apology  or  candid  interpretation;  and  the  dependent 
station  of  the  CsBsar  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause  or  to  de- 
liberate. Solitude  increased  the  perplexity  of  Julian ;  he 
could  no  longer  apply  to  the  faithful  counsels  of  Sallust,  who 
had  been  removed  from  hisvoflice  by  the  judicious  malice  of 
the  eunuchs;  he  could  not  even  enforce  his  representations 
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by  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  who  would  have  been 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  The  moment 
had  been  chosen  when  Lupicinus,'  the  general  of  the  cavalry, 
was  despatched  into  Britain  to  repulse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts ;  and  Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienne  by  the  as- 
sessment of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  states- 
man, declining  to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dangerous 
occasion,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated  invitations  of  Ju- 
lian, who  represented  to  him  that  in  every  important  measure 
the  presence  of  the  prsefect  was  indispensable  in  the  council 
of  the  prince.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Csesarwas  oppressed  by 
the  rude  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the  imperial  messen- 
gers, who  presumed  to  suggest  that,  if  he  expected  the  return 
of  his  ministers,  he  would  charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the 
delay,  and  reserve  for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution.  Un- 
able to  resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  expressed  in  the 
most  serious  terms  his  wish,  and  even  his  intention,  of  resign- 
ing the  purple,  which  he  could  not  preserve  with  honor,  but 
which  he  could  not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  sub- 
TbeirdiBcon-  j^^t,  and  that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to 
tenta.  judgc  of  the  public  welfare.    He  issued  the  neces- 

sary orders  for  carrying  into  execution  the  commands  of  Con- 
stantius ;  a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march  for  the  Alps ; 
and  the  detachments  from  the  several  garrisons  moved  tow- 
ards their  respective  places  of  assembly.  They  advanced 
with  difficulty  through  the  trembling  and  affrighted  crowds  of 
provincials,  who  attempted  to  excite  their  pity  by  silent  de- 
spair or  loud  lamentations ;  while  the  wives  of  the  soldiers, 
holding  their  infants  in  their  arms,  accused  the  desertion  of 
their  husbands  in  the  mixed  language  of  grief,  of  tenderness, 

'  Ammianiis,  xz.  1.  The  valor  of  Lnpicinos  and  his  militaiy  skill  are  acknowl- 
edged bj  the  historian,  who,  in  his  affected  language,  accuses  the  general  of  ex- 
alting the  horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  more  cruel  or  avaricious.  The  danger  from  the  Scots  and  Picts 
was  so  serious  that  Julian  himself  had  some  thoughts  of  passing  oyer  into  the 
island. 

II.— 36 
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and  of  indignation.  This  scene  of  general  distress  afflicted 
the  humanity  of  the  Caesar ;  he  granted  a  sufficient  number 
of  post-wagons  to  transport  the  wives  and  families  of  the  sol- 
diers/ endeavored  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  he  was  con- 
strained to  inflict,  and  increased  by  the  most  laudable  arts  his 
own  popularity  and  the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  The 
grief  of  an  armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage ;  their 
licentious  murmurs,  which  every  hour  were  communicated 
from  tent  to  tent  with  more  boldness  and  effect,  prepared  their 
minds  for  the  most  daring  acts  of  sedition ;  and  by  the  con- 
nivance of  their  tribunes  a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dis- 
persed, which  painted  in  lively  colors  the  disgrace  of  the  Cae- 
sar, the  oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the  feeble  vices  of 
the  tyrant  of  Asia.  The  servants  of  Constantius  were  aston- 
ished and  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit. 
They  pressed  the  Caesar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops ; 
but  they  imprudently  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious  advice 
of  Julian,  who  proposed  that  they  should  not  march  through 
Paris,  and  suggested  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  last  in- 
terview. 

As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops  was  announced,  the 

Csesar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal, 

which  had  been  erected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates 

They  pro-  .  .  ,\  ,  ^ 

claim  Julian  of  the  City.  After  distinguishing  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  by  their  rank  or  merit  deserved  a  pe- 
culiar attention,  Julian  addressed  himself  in  a  studied  oration  to 
the  surrounding  multitude.  He  celebrated  their  exploits  with 
grateful  applause ;  encouraged  them  to  accept,  with  alacrity, 
the  honor  of  serving  under  the  eyes  of  a  powerful  and  liberal 
monarch ;  and  admonished  them  that  the  commands  of  Augus- 
tus required  an  instant  and  cheerful  obedience.  The  soldiera, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  offending  their  general  by  an  inde- 
cent clamor,  or  of  belying  their  sentiments  by  false  and  venal 
acclamations,  maintained  an  obstinate  silence ;  and,  after  a 


'  He  granted  them  the  permission  of  the  cursus  clatnilaris,  or  clabulans.  These 
post-wagons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Code,  and  were  supposed  to  cany  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  weight.     See  Vales,  ad  Ammian.  xx.  4. 
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sliort  pause,  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters.  The  principal 
oflScers  were  entertained  by  the  Csesar,  who  professed,  in  the 
warmest  language  of  friendship,  his  desire  and  his  inability  to 
reward,  according  to  their  deserts,  the  brave  companions  of 
his  victories.  They  retired  from  the  feast  full  of  grief  and 
perplexity ;  and  lamented  the  hardship  of  their  fate,  which 
tore  them  from  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  coun- 
try. The  only  expedient  which  conld  prevent  their  separa- 
tion was  boldly  agitated  and  approved ;  the  popular  resent- 
ment was  insensibly  moulded  into  a  regular  conspiracy ;  their 
just  reasons  of  complaint  were  heightened  by  passion,  and 
their  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine,  as  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  the  troops  were  indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight  the  impetuous  multitude,  with  swords, 
and  bows,  and  torches  in  their  hands,  rushed  into  the  suburbs ; 
encompassed  the  palace ;'  and,  careless  of  future  dangers,  pro- 
nounced the  fatal  and  irrevocable  words,  Julian  Augustus  ! 
The  prince,  whose  anxious  suspense  was  interrupted  by  their 
disorderly  acclamations,  secured  the  doors  against  their  intru- 
sion ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power,  secluded  his  person 
and  dignity  from  the  accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  soldiers,  whose  zeal  was  irritated  by  opposition, 
forcibly  entered  the  palace,  seized,  with  respectful  violence, 
the  object  of  their  choice,  guarded  Julian  with  drawn  swords 

'  Most  probably  tbe  palace  of  the  baths  (^Tkermarum),  of  which  a  solid  and  lofty 
hall  still  subsists  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  The  buildings  covered  a  considerable 
space  of  the  modern  quarter  of  the  university ;  and  the  gardens,  under  the  Me- 
rovingian kings,  communicated  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez.  By  the 
injuries  of  time  and  the  Normans,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  a  maze  of  ruins,  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of  licentious  love. 

Explicat  aula  sinus  montemque  amplectitur  alls; 
MultipHci  latebrft  scelemm  tersura  ruborem. 

pereuntis  ssepe  pudoris 

Celatura  nefas,  Venerisque  accommoda  furtis. 

(These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Architrenius,  1.  iv.  c.  8,  a  poetical  work  of  John 
de  Hauteville,  or  Hanville,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  about  the  year  1190.  See 
Wai-ton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  disseit.  ii.)  Yet  such  thefU  might  be 
less  pernicious  to  mankind  than  the  theological  disputes  of  the  Sorbonne,  which 
have  been  since  agitated  on  the  same  ground.  Bonamy,  M€m.  de  I'Acad^mie, 
tom.  XV.  p.  678-682. 
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thi'ough  the  streets  of  Paris,  placed  him  on  the  tribunal,  and 
with  repeated  shouts  saluted  him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence 
as  well  as  loyalty  inculcated  the  propriety  of  resisting  their 
treasonable  designs,  and  of  preparing  for  his  oppressed  virtue 
the  excuse  of  violence.  Addressing  himself  by  turns  to  the 
multitude  and  to  individuals,  he  sometimes  implored  their 
mercy,  and  sometimes  expressed  his  indignation;  conjured 
them  not  to  sully  the  fame  of  their  immortal  victories ;  and 
ventured  to  promise  that,  if  they  would  immediately  return  to 
their  allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain  from  the  em- 
peror not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revo- 
cation of  the  orders  which  had  excited  their  resentment.  But 
the  soldiers,  who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt,  chose  rather  to 
depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian  than  on  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  turned  into  impatience, 
and  their  impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible  Caesar  sustained, 
till  tlie  third  hour  of  the  day,  their  prayers,  their  reproaches,  and 
their  menaces ;  nor  did  he  yield  till  he  had  been  repeatedly  as- 
sured that,  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must  consent  to  reign.  He 
was  exalted  on  a  shield  in  the  presence,  and  amidst  the  unani- 
mous acclamations,  of  the  troops ;  a  rich  military  collar,  which 
was  offered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want  of  a  diadem  ;*  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded  by  the  promise  of  a  moderate  donative  ;• 
and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or  affected  grief, 
retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  apartment." 

The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence ; 
but  his  innocence  must  appear  extremely  doubtful"  in  the 

"  Etoii  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julinn  attended  to  the  forms  of  superstitions 
ceremonj,  and  obstinately  refused  the  inauspicious  use  of  a  female  necklace,  or 
a  horse-collar,  which  the  impatient  soldiers  would  have  employed  in  the  room 
of  a  diadem. 

'  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former,  one  pound  of 
the  latter;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our  money. 

'*  For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  roTolt  we  may  appeal  to  authentic  and  original 
materials:  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atheniensem,  p.  282,  283,  284),  Libanius 
(Orat.  Parental  c.  44-48,  in  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graec.  torn.  yii.  p.  269-278),  Am- 
mianus  (xx.  4),  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  [c.  9],  p.  151, 152, 153),  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  appears  to  follow  the  more  respectable  authority  of  Ennapius.  With  such 
guides  we  might  neglect  the  abbremtors  and  ecclesiastical  historians. 

"  £u tropins,  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression,  *' consensu  mili- 
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eyes  of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and 
Hifl  rotceta  *^®  professioDs  of  prfnces.  His  lively  and  active 
tioneofinno-  mind  was  susceptible  of  the  various  impressions  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  revenge,  of  duty  and 
of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  fame  and  of  the  fear  of  reproach. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  calculate  the  respective  weight 
and  operation  of  these  sentiments,  or  to  ascertain  the  princi- 
ples of  action  which  might  escape  the  observation,  while  they 
guided,  or  rather  impelled,  the  steps  of  Julian  himself.  The 
discontent  of  the  troops  was  produced  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.  Their  tumult  was  the  natural  effect  of  interest  and 
of  passion ;  and  if  Julian  had  tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design 
under  the  appearances  of  chance,  he  must  have  employed 
the  most  consummate  artifice  without  necessity,  and  probably 
without  success.  He  solemnly  declares,  in  the  presence  of 
Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other 
deities,  that  till  the  close  of  the  evening  which  preceded  his 
elevation  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  sol- 
diers ;**  and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the  honor  of 
a  hero  and  the  truth  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  the  superstitious 
confidence  that  Constantius  was  the  enemy,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  the  favorite,  of  the  gods,  might  prompt  him  to  desire, 
to  solicit,  and  even  to  hasten  the  auspicious  moment  of  his  reign, 
which  was  predestined  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  man- 
kind. When  Julian  had  received  the  intelligence  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  resigned  himself  to  a  short  slumber ;  and  after- 
wards related  to  his  friends  that  he  had  seen  the  Genius  of  the 
empire  waiting  with  some  impatience  at  his  door,  pressing  for 
admittance,  and  reproaching  his  want  of  spirit  and  ambition." 

turn"  (x.  15  [7]).  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance  might  excuse  his  fanati- 
cism, directly  charges  the  apostate  with  presumption,  madness,  and  impious  re- 
hellion,  c^Oa^cco,  &v6voiaj  a<re/3aa.     Orat  iii.  p.  67. 

"  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  284.  The  devout  Abbtf  de  hi  Bletterie  (Vie  de 
Julien,  p.  159)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  devout  protestations  of  a  pagan. 

^'  Ammian.  xx.  5,  with  the  note  of  Lindenbrogios  on  the  Genius  of  the  empire. 
Julian  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend  and  physician  Oribasins  (Epist 
xTii.  p.  384),  mentions  another  dream,  to  which,  before  the  event,  he  gave  6redit : 
of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to  the  gi'ound,  of  a  small  plant  striking  a  deep  root  into 
the  earth.     Even  in  his  sleep  the  mind  of  the  Caesar  must  have  been  agitated  by 
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Astonished  and  perplexed,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the 
great  Jupiter,  who  immediately  signified,  by  a  clear  and  man- 
ifest omen,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  will  of  Heaven  and 
of  the  army.  The  conduct  which  disclaims  the  ordinary  max- 
ims of  reason  excites  our  suspicion  and  eludes  our  inquiry. 
Whenever  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  at  once  so  credulous  and 
so  crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  into  a  noble  mind,  it  insensibly 
corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and  veracity. 

To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the  persons  of 

his  enemies,"  to  defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises 

which  were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity, 

His  embassy  _  i  .   i  t  t  ,  i       ^.      ,    i  <•    i 

to  constan-  were  the  cares  which  employed  the  nrst  days  of  the 
reign  of  the  new  emperor.  Although  he  was  firm- 
ly resolved  to  maintain  the  station  which  he  had  assumed,  he 
was  still  desirous  of  saving  his  country  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war,  of  declining  a  contest  with  the  superior  forces  of 
Constantius,  and  of  preserving  his  own  character  from  the  re- 
proach of  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Adorned  with  the  ensigns 
of  military  and  imperial  pomp,  Julian  showed  himself  in  the 
field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  their  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their  friend. 
He  recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented  their  sufferings,  ap- 
plauded their  resolution,  animated  their  hopes,  and  checked 
their  impetuosity ;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly  till  he  had 
obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  troops  that,  if  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East  would  subscribe  an  equitable  treaty,  they 
would  renounce  any  views  of  conquest,  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  this 
foundation  he  composed,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the 
array,  a  specious  and  moderate  epistle,"  which  was  delivered 
to  Pentadius,  his  master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain 

the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortaoe.  Zosimas  (1.  iii.  [c.  9]  p.  1(55)  relates  a  suhse- 
quent  dream. 

^*  The  difficalt  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rehellioas  army  is  finely  described  by 
Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  80-85).  But  Otho  had  much  more  guilt  and  much  less  abilities 
than  Julian. 

^'  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  letters,  ^'objurga- 
torias  et  mordaces,"  which  the  historian  had  not  seen  and  would  not  have  pub- 
lished.   Perhaps  they  never  existed. 
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Eutherius — two  ambassadors  whom  he  appointed  to  receive 
the  answer  and  observe  the  dispositions  of  Constantius.  This 
epistle  is  inscribed  with  the  modest  appellation  of  Caesar ;  but 
Julian  solicits,  in  a  peremptory  though  respectful  manner,  the 
confirmation  of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  acknowledges  the 
irregularity  of  his  own  election,  while  he  justifies,  in  some 
measure,  the  resentment  and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had 
extorted  his  reluctant  consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of 
his  brother  Constantius ;  and  engages  to  send  him  an  annual 
present  of  Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a  select 
number  of  barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  from  his  choice  a 
Prsetorian  prefect  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  But 
he  reserves  for  himself  the  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and 
military  officers,  with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  admonishes  the 
emperor  to  consult  the  dictates  of  justice ;  to  distrust  the  arts 
of  those  venal  flatterers  who  subsist  only  by  the  discord  of 
princes ;  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  honorable  trea- 
ty, equally  advantageous  to  the  republic  and  to  the  house  of 
Constantine.  In  this  negotiation  Julian  claimed  no  more  than 
he  already  possessed.  The  delegated  authority  which  he  had 
long  exercised  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain 
was  still  obeyed  under  a  name  more  independent  and  august. 
The  soldiers  and  the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which 
was  not  stained  even  with  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Florentius 
was  a  fugitive ;  Lupicinus  a  prisoner.  The  persons  who  wei^e 
disaffected  to  the  new  government  were  disarmed  and  secured ; 
and  the  vacant  offices  were  distributed,  according  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  merit,  by  a  prince  who  despised  the  intrigues 
of  the  palace  and  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers." 

The  negotiations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  supported 
Hi8  fourth  1>7  ^^^  "i^st  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The 
pediuons*^"  ^rmy,  which  Julian  held  in  readiness  for  immediate 
beyond  the  action,  was  rccruitcd  and  augmented  by  the  disor- 
A.i>.  860,801.    ^gj.g  ^f  ^]^g  times.    The  cruel  persecution  of  the  fac- 


*'  See  the  first  transactions  of  his  reign,  in  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  285, 286. 
Ammianns,  xx.  5,  8.    Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  49,  50,  p.  273-275. 
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tion  of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul  with  nnmerons  bands  of 
outlaws  and  robbers.  They  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of 
a  general  pardon  from  a  prince  whom  they  could  trust,  sub- 
mitted to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  retained 
only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person  and  government  of 
Constantius."  As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  permitted 
Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  le- 
gions ;  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cleves ;  and  prepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii, 
a  tribe  of  Franks,  who  presumed  that  they  might  ravage  with 
impunity  the  frontiers  of  a  divided  empire.  The  difficulty 
as  well  as  glory  of  this  enterprise  consisted  in  a  laborious 
march ;  and  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  pene- 
trate into,  a  country  which  former  princes  had  considered  as 
inaccessible.  After  he  had  given  peace  to  the  barbarians,  the 
emperor  carefully  visited  the  fortifications  along  the  Rhine 
from  Cleves  to  Basel ;  surveyed,  with  peculiar  attention,  the 
territories  which  he  had  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
emanni ;  passed  through  Besangon,"  which  had  severely  suf- 
fered from  their  fury ;  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Vienne 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul  was  improved 
and  strengthened  with  additional  fortifications;  and  Julian 
entertained  some  hopes  that  the  Germans,  whom  he  had  so 
often  vanquished,  might,  in  his  absence,  be  restrained  by  the 
terror  of  his  name.  Vadomair"  was  the  only  prince  of  the 
Alemanni  whom  he  esteemed  or  feared ;  and  while  the  subtle 


"  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  50,  p.  276,  276.  A  strange  disorder,  since  it  contin- 
ued above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek  repablics  the  exiles  amount- 
ed to  20,000  persons ;  and  Isocrates  assures  Philip  that  it  would  be  easier  to  raise 
an  army  from  the  vagabonds  than  from  the  cities.  See  Hume's  Essays,  tom.  i. 
p.  426,  427. 

*'  Julian  (Epist.  xxxviii.  p.  414)  gives  a  short  description  of  Yesontio,  or  Be- 
ean9on — a  rocky  peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  river  Doubs  ;  once  a  magnifi- 
cent city,  filled  with  temples,  etc.,  now  reduced  to  a  small  town,  emerging,  how- 
ever, from  its  ruins. 

"  Vadomair  entered  into  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted  from  a  barba- 
rian kingdom  to  the  military  rank  of  Duke  of  Phcenicia.  He  still  retained  the 
same  artful  character  (Ammian.  xxi.  3) ;  but,  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  he  signal- 
ized his  valor  in  the  Armenian  war  (xxix.  1). 
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barbarian  affected  to  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  progress 
of  his  arms  threatened  the  State  with  an  unseasonable  and  dan- 
gerous war.  The  policy  of  Julian  condescended  to  surprise 
the  prince  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  own  arts ;  and  Vadomair, 
who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  had  incautiously  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Roman  governors,  was  seized  in  the  midst 
of  the  entertainment,  and  sent  away  prisoner  into  the  heart 
of  Spain.  Before  the  barbarians  were  recovered  from  their 
amazement,  the  emperor' appeared  in  arms  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the  river,  renewed  the  deep 
impressions  of  terror  and  respect  which  had  been  already 
made  by  four  preceding  expeditions."* 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  to  execute 
with  the  utmost  diligence  their  important  commission.    But 

in  their  passage  through  Italy  and  Illyricum  they 

•  treaty  and      were  detained  by  the  tedious  and  affected  delays  of 

of  war.  the  provincial  governors.    They  were  conducted  by 

slow  jonmeys  from  Constantinople  to  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia ;  and  when  at  length  they  were  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Constantius,  they  found  that  he  had  already  con- 
ceived, from  the  despatches  of  his  own  officers,  the  most  un- 
favorable opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian  and  of  the  Gallic 
army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience  ;  the  trembling 
messengers  were  dismissed  with  indignation  and  contempt ; 
and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  furious  language  of  the  mon- 
arch, expressed  the  disorder  of  his  soul.  The  domestic  con- 
nection which  might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the  hus- 
band of  Helena  was  recently  dissolved  by  the  death  of  that 
princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several  times  fruitless,  and 
was  at  last  fatal  to  herself."    The  Empress  Eusebia  had  pre- 


^  Ammian.  xx.  10,  xxi.  3,  4.     Zosimas,  1.  iii.  [c.  10]  p.  155. 

*^  Her  remains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  her  sister  Con- 
stantina,  in  the  suburb  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  Ammian.  xxi.  1.  Libanius  has 
composed  a  very  weak  apology,  to  justify  his  hero  from  a  yery  absurd  charge  of 
poisoning  his  wife,  and  rewarding  her  physician  with  his  mother's  jewels.  (See 
the  seventh  of  seventeen  new  orations,  published  at  Venice,  1754,  from  a  MS.  in 
St.  Mark*s  Library,  p.  117-127.)  Elpidius,  the  Praetorian  Proefect  of  the  East,  to 
whose  evidence  the  accuser  of  Julian  appeals,  is  arraigned  by  Jjibanius  as  effemi- 
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served,  to  the  last  moment  of  lier  life,  the  warm,  and  even 
jealous,  affection  which  she  had  conceived  for  Julian ;  and 
her  mild  influence  might  have  moderated  the  resentment  of  a 
prince  who,  since  her  death,  was  abandoned  to  his  own  pas- 
sions and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a  for- 
eign invasion  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  punishment  of  a 
private  enemy  ;  he  continued  his  march  towards  the  confines 
of  Persia,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  signify  the  conditions 
which  might  entitle  Julian  and  his  guilty  followers  to  the 
clemency  of  their  offended  sovereign.  He  required  that  the 
presumptuous  CsBsar  should  expressly  renounce  the  appellation 
and  rank  of  Augustus  which  he  had  accepted  from  the  rebels ; 
that  he  should  descend  to  his  former  station  of  a  limited  and 
dependent  minister;  that  he  should  vest  the  powers  of  the 
State  and  army  in  the  hands  of  those  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  imperial  court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  his 
safety  to  the  assurances  of  pardon,  which  were  announced  by 
Epictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and  one  of  the  Arian  favorites  of 
Constantius.  Several  months  were  ineffectually  consumed  in 
a  treaty  which  was  negotiated  at  the  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  between  Paris  and  Antioch ;  and  as  soon  as  Julian 
perceived  that  his  moderate  and  respectful  behavior  served 
only  to  irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable  adversary,  he  bold- 
ly resolved  to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance  of 
a  civil  war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  audience  to  the 
quaestor  Leonas :  the  haughty  epistle  of  Constantius  was  read 
to  the  attentive  multitude ;  and  Julian  protested,  with  the 
most  flattering  deference,  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  title 
of  Augustus  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  those  whom 
he  acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his  elevation.  The  faint 
proposal  was  impetuously  silenced ;  and  the  acclamations  of 
"  Julian  Augustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the  authority  of  the 
army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic  which  you  have  saved  I" 
thundered  at  once  from  'every  part  of  the  field,  and  terrified 
the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.     A  part  of  the  letter  was 


nate  and  nngrateful ;  yet  the  i-eligion  of  Elpidius  is  praised  by  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p. 
243),  and  his  hamaiiity  by  Amminnus  (xxi.  6). 
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afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  arraigned  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Julian,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  honors  of  tlie 
purple ;  whom  he  had  educated  with  so  much  care  and  tender- 
ness ;  whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  infancy,  when  he  was  left 
a  helpless  orphan.  "An  orphan!"  interrupted  Julian,  who 
justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  passions, "  does  the  assas- 
sin of  my  family  reproach  me  that  I  was  left  an  orphan  ?  He 
urges  me  to  revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  studied 
to  forget."  The  assembly  was  dismissed ;  and  Leonas,  who 
with  some  difficulty  had  been  protected  from  the  popular  fury, 
was  sent  back  to  his  master  with  an  epistle  in  which  Julian 
expressed,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  sen- 
timents of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment  which  had 
been  suppressed  and  embittered  by  the  dissimulation  of  twen- 
ty years.  After  this  message,  which  might  be  considered  as 
a  signal  of  irreconcilable  war,  Julian,  who,  some  weeks  before 
had  celebrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany,'*  made 
a  public  declaration  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his  safety 
to  the  IMMORTAL  GODS  ;  aud  thus  publicly  renounced  the  relig- 
ion as  well  as  the  friendship  of  Constantius." 

The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate 
resolution.  He  had  discovered  from  intercepted  letters  that 
Julian  pre-  ^^^  adversary,  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  State  to 
Sfck  co'LStiii-  t^^^  o^  ^^^  monarch,  had  again  excited  the  barbari- 
^*"®"  ans  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  West.     The  po- 

"  Ferianim  die,  quern  celebrantes  mense  JaDuario,  Christiani  Epipkania  dicfci- 
tant,  progressns  in  eorum  ecclesiam,  solemniter  numine  orato  discessit. — Ammi- 
an.  xxi.  2.  Zonaras  obsei-ves  that  it  was  on  Christmas-dav,  and  his  assertion  is 
not  inconsistent ;  since  the  chnrches  of  Egypt,  Asin,  and  perhaps  Gaul,  celebrated 
on  the  same  daj  (the  6th  of  January)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their  Say- 
ionr.  The  Romans,  as  ignorant  as  their  brethren  of  the  real  date  of  his  birtli, 
fixed  the  solemn  festival  to  the  25th  of  December,  the  Brumalia,  or  winter  sol- 
stice, when  the  pagans  annually  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  sun.  See  Bingham's 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  I.  xx.  c.  4 ;  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du 
Manich^isme,  tom.  ii.  p.  690-700. 

"  The  public  and  secret  negotiations  between  Constantius  and  Julian  must  be 
extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself  (Orat.  ad  S.  F.  Q.  A  then.  p. 
286),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  col,  p.  276),  Ammianus  (xx.  9),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  [c. 
9]  p.  154),  and  even  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c.  10]  p.  20,  21,  22),  who,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  possessed  and  used  some  valuable  materials. 
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sition  of  two  magazines,  one  of  them  collected  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  the  other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to  indicate  the  march  of  two  armies ; 
and  the  size  of  those  magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour,'*  was  a 
threatening  evidence  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my who  prepared  to  surround  him.  But  the  imperial  legions 
were  still  in  their  distant  quarters  of  Asia ;  the  Danube  was 
feebly  guarded ;  and  if  Julian  could  occupy,  by  a  sudden  in- 
cursion, the  important  provinces  of  lUyricum,  he  might  ex- 
pect that  a  people  of  soldiers  would  resort  to  his  standard,  and 
that  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  would  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  war.  He  proposed  this  bold  enterprise 
to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers ;  inspired  them  with  a  just 
confidence  in  their  general  and  in  themselves ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  their  reputation  of  being  terrible  to  the  en- 
emy, moderate  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  obedient  to  their 
officers.  His  spirited  discourse  was  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations,  and  the  same  troops  which  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Constantius  when  he  summoned  them  to  leave  Gaul 
now  declared  with  alacrity  that  they  would  follow  Julian  to 
the  farthest  extremities  of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  oath  of  fidel- 
ity was  administered  ;  and  the  soldiers,  clashing  their  shields, 
and  pointing  their  drawn  swords  to  their  throats,  devoted 
themselves,  with  horrid  imprecations,  to  the  service  of  a  leader 
whom  they  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  Gaul  and  the  conquer- 
or of  the  Germans."  This  solemn  engagement,  which  seemed 
to  be  dictated  by  affection  rather  than  by  duty,  was  singly  op- 
posed by  Nebridius,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  office  of 
Praetorian  prsefect.  That  faithful  minister,  alone  and  unas- 
sisted, asserted  the  rights  of  Constantius  in  the  midst  of  an 
armed  and  angry  multitude,  to  whose  fury  he  had  almost 
fallen  an  honorable  but  useless  sacrifice.    After  losing  one  of 

^  Three  hundred  myriads,  or  three  millions,  of  medimni,  a  corn-measare  famil- 
iar to  the  Athenians,  and  ivhich  contained  six  Roman  modii,  Julian  explains, 
like  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  an  offensite  war  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286,  287). 

*  See  his  oration,  and  the  behavior  of  the  troops,  in  Ammian.  xxi.  5L 
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his  hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced  the  knees  of 
the  prince  whom  he  had  offended.  Julian  covered  the  prse- 
fect  with  his  imperial  mantle,  and,  protecting  him  from  the 
zeal  of  his  followers,  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  with  less 
respect  than  was  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy."  The 
high  oflSce  of  Nebridius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ;  and  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  which  were  now  delivered  from  the  intol- 
erable oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed  the  mild  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  the  friend  of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to 
practise  those  virtues  which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
his  pupil." 

The  hopes  of  Jnlian  depended  much  less  on  the  number  of 
his  troops  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  exe-. 
Hia  march  cution  of  a  daring  enterprise  he  availed  himself  of 
RhSe  toto  every  precaution,  as  far  as  prudence  could  suggest ; 
iiiyricum.  ^^^  where  prudence  could  no  longer  accompany  his 
steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  valor  and  to  fortune.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Basel  he  assembled  and  divided  his  army." 
One  body,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  was  directed, 
under  the  command  of  Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  ad- 
vance through  the  midland  parts  of  Ehsetia  and  Noricum. 
A  similar  division  of  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Jovius  and 
Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the  oblique  course  of  the  high- 
ways through  the  Alps  and  the  northern  confines  of  Italy. 
The  instructions  to  the  generals  were  conceived  with  energy 
and  precision :'  to  hasten  their  march  in  close  and  compact 
columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  ground, 
might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of  battle ;  to  secure 

^  He  sternly  rdfased  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  prefect,  whom  he  sent  into 
Tuscany  (Ammian.  xxi.  o).  Libanias,  with  savage  fary,  insults  Nebridius,  ap- 
plauds the  soldiersy  and  almost  censures  the  humanity  of  Jnlian  (Orat.  Parent, 
c.  63,  p.  278). 

^  Ammian.  xxi.  8.  In  this  promotion  Julian  obeyed  the  law  which  he  publicly 
imposed  on  himself:  ''Neque  ciyilis  quisqnam  jadex  nee  militaiis  [militisB]  rector, 
alio  quodam  pr»ter  merita  suffragante,  ad  potiorem  veniat  gradum  "  (Ammian.  xx. 
5).  Absence  did  not  weaken  his  regard  for  Sallust,  with  whose  name  (a.d.  363) 
he  honored  the  consulship. 

^  Ammianus  (xxi.  8)  ascribes  the  same  practice  and  the  same  motive  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  other  skilful  generals. 
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themselves  against  the  surprises  of  the  night  by  strong  posts 
and  vigilant  guards ;  to  prevent  resistance  by  their  unexpect- 
ed arrival ;  to  elude  examination  by  their  sudden  departure ; 
to  spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength  and  the  terror  of  his 
name ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the  walls  of  Sirmium. 
For  himself  Julian  had  reserved  a  more  diflScult  and  extraor- 
dinary part.  He  selected  three  thousand  brave  and  active 
volunteers,  resolved,  like  their  leader,  to  cast  behind  them 
every  hope  of  a  retreat.  At  the  head  of  this  faithful  band,  he 
fearlessly  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Marcian  (or  Black) 
forest,  which  conceals  the  sources  of  the  Danube  ;**  and  for 
many  days  the  fate  of  Julian  was  unknown  to  the  world. 
The  secrecy  of  his  march,  his  diligence,  and  vigor  surmounted 
every  obstacle.  He  forced  his  way  over  mountains  and  mo- 
rasses ;  occupied  the  bridges  or  swam  the  rivers ;  pursued  his 
direct  course"  without  reflecting  whether  he  traversed  the 
territory  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  barbarians ;  and  at  length 
emerged,  between  Eatisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he 
designed  to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well- 
concerted  stratagem,  he  seized  a  fleet  of  light  brigantines"  as 
it  lay  at  anchor ;  secured  a  supply  of  coarse  provisions  sufli- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  indelicate  but  voracious  appetite  of  a  Gal- 
lic army ;  and  boldly  committed  himself  to  the  stream  of  the 
Danube.  The  labors  of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars 
with  incessant  diligence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of  a  fa- 
vorable wind,  carried  his  fleet  above  seven  hundred  miles  in 

■•  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest,  which  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  stretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Bauraci  (Basel)  into  the  boundless 
regions  of  the  North.    See  Cluver.  Germania  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  47. 

"  Compare  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  63,  p.  278,  279,  with  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Orat.  iii.  p.  68.  Even  the  saint  admires  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  this  march.  A 
modem  divine  might  apply  to  the  progi-ess  of  Julian  the  lines  which  were  origi- 
nally designed  for  another  apostate : 

So  eagerly  the  fiend, 

0*er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  ci'eeps,  or  flies. 

''  In  that  interval  the  Notitia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  Lauriacensis  (at 
Lauriacum,  or  Lorch),  the  Arlapensis,  the  Maginensis ;  and  mentions  fire  l^ons, 
or  cohoi-ts,  of  Libumarii,  who  should  be  a  sort  of  marines.    Sect.  hiii.  edit.  Labb. 
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eleven  days;"  and  he  had  already  disembarked  his  troops  at 
Bonouia,  only  nineteen  miles  from  Sirmium,  before  his  ene- 
mies could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  that  he  had  left 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and  rapid 
navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his 
enterprise ;  and  though  he  accepted  the  deputations  of  some 
cities,  which  hastened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submis- 
sion, he  passed  before  the  hostile  stations,  which  were  placed 
along  the  river,  without  indulging  the  temptation  of  signal- 
izing a  useless  and  ill-timed  valor.  The  banks  of  the  Danube 
were  crowded  on  either  side  with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the 
military  pomp,  anticipated  the  importance  of  the  event,  and 
diffused  through  the  adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young 
hero,  who  advanced  with  more  than  mortal  speed  at  the  head 
of  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  West.  Lucilian,  who,  with 
the  rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  commanded  the  military 
powers  of  Illyricum,  was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubt- 
ful reports,  which  he  could  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had 
taken  some  slow  and  irresolute  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  his  troops,  when  he  was  surprised  by  Dagalaiphus, 
an  active  oflScer,  whom  Julian,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia, 
had  pushed  forward  with  some  light-infantry.  The  captive 
general,  uncertain  of  his  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon 
a  horse,  and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian,  who  kindly 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and 
amazement  which  seemed  to  stupefy  his  faculties.  But  Lucili- 
an had  no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits  than  he  betrayed  his  want 
of  discretion  by  presuming  to  admonish  his  conqueror  that 
he  had  rashly  ventured,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose  his 
person  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  "  Reserve  for  your  mas- 
ter Constantius  these  timid  remonstrances,"  replied  Julian, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt.  "  When  I  gave  you  my  purple  to 
kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  suppliant." 
Conscious  that  success  alone  could  justify  his  attempt,  and  that 

"  Zosimns  alone  (1.  lii.  [c.  10]  p.  156)  has  specified  this  interesting  circumstance. 
Mamertinns  (in  Panegjr.  Vet.  xi.  [x.]  6,  7,  8),  who  accompanied  Julian  as  count 
of  the  sacred  largesses,  describes  this  voyage  in  a  florid  and  picturesque  manner, 
challenges  Triptolemns  and  the  Argonauts  of  Greece,  etc 
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boldness  only  could  command  success,  he  instantly  advanced, 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  strongest 
and  most  populous  city  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  As  he  en- 
tered the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  was  received  by  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and  people,  who,  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  con- 
ducted their  acknowledged  sovereign  to  his  imperial  residence. 
Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  public  joy,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed by  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  but,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  Julian  marched  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass  of 
Succi,  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Hsemus ;  which,  almost  in  the 
midway  between  Sirmium  and  Constantinople,  separates  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards 
the  former,  and  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  side  of  the  latter.*" 
The  defence  of  this  important  post  was  intrusted  to  the  brave 
Nevitta ;  who,  as  well  as  the  generals  of  the  Italian  division, 
successfully  executed  the  plan  of  the  march  and  junction 
which  their  master  had  so  ably  conceived." 

The  homage  which  Julian  obtained  from  the  fears  or  the 
inclination  of  the  people  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate 
HejuBtiflea  efect  of  his  arms."  The  prsefectures  of  Italy  and 
hiBoaaae.  lUyncum  worc  administered  by  Taurus  and  Floren- 
tius,  who  united  that  important  office  with  the  vain  honors  of 
the  consulship ;  and  as  those  magistrates  had  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation to  the  court  of  Asia,  Julian,  who  could  not  always 
restrain  the  levity  of  his  temper,  stigmatized  their  flight  by 
adding,  in  all  the  Acts  of  the  Year,  the  epithet  oi  fugitive  to 
the  names  of  the  two  consuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been 
deserted  by  their  first  magistrates  acknowledged  the  authority 

"  The  description  of  Ammianus,  which  might  be  supported  bj  collateral  evi- 
dence, ascertains  the  precise  situation  of  the  Angiutias  Succorum,  or  Passes  of  Sued, 
M.  d'Anyille,  from  the  trifling  resemblance  of  names,  has  placed  them  between 
Sardica  and  Naissns.  For  my  own  justification,  I  am  obliged  to  mention  the  on/y 
error  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  admirable  geogra- 
pher. 

**  Whatever  circumstances  we  may  borrow  elsewhere,  Ammianos  (xxi.  8, 9, 
10)  still  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

^  Ammian.  xxi.  9, 10.  Libanius,  Orat  Parent,  c.  54,  p.  279,  280.  Zosimos, 
1.  iii.  [c.  10]  p.  166, 157. 
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of  an  emperor  who,  conciliating  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  with 
those  of  a  philosopher,  was  equally  admired  in  the  camps  of 
the  Danube  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or, 
more  properly,  from  his  headquarters  of  Sirmium  and  Nais- 
6U6,  he  distributed  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire  a  la- 
bored apology  for  his  own  conduct ;  published  the  secret  de- 
spatches of  Constantius ;  and  solicited  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  expelled, 
and  the  other  had  invited,  the  barbarians."  Julian,  whose 
mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude, 
aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  su- 
perior merits  of  his  cause ;  and  to  excel  not  only  in  the  arts 
of  war,  but  in  those  of  composition.  His  epistle  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Athens"  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  ele- 
gant enthusiasm,  which  prompted  him  to  submit  his  actions 
and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  times 
with  the  same  humble  deference  as  if  he  had  been  pleading 
in  the  days  of  Aristides  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 
His  application  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  permit- 
ted to  bestow  the  titles  of  imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to 
the  forms  of  the  expiring  republic.  An  assembly  was  sum- 
moned by  TertuUus,  prsefect  of  the  city ;  the  epistle  of  Julian 
was  read ;  and,  as  he  appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy,  his  claims 
were  admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His  oblique  cen- 
sure of  the  innovations  of  Constantino,  and  his  passionate  in- 
vective against  the  vices  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  less 
satisfaction ;  and  the  senate,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present, 

^  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286)  positively  asserts  that  he  intercepted  the  let- 
ters of  Constantius  to  the  barbarians ;  and  Libanius  as  positively  affirms  that  he 
read  them  on  his  march  to  the  troops  and  the  cities.  Tet  Ammianus  (xxi.  8)  ex- 
presses himself  with  cool  and  candid  hesitation,  *' si /anus  solius  admittenda  est 
fides."  He  specifies,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  to  Constan- 
tins,  which  supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between  them:  '*CiBsar  tans 
disciplinam  non  habet." 

'^  Zosimas  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Lace- 
demonians. The  substance  was  probably  the  same,  though  the  address  was  prop- 
erly varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athenians  is  still  extant  (p.  268-287),  and  has 
afforded  much  valuable  information.  .  It  deserves  the  praises  of  the  Abb^  de  la 
Bletterie  (Fr^f.  k  I'Histoire  de  Jovien,  p.  24, 25),  and  is  one  of  the  best  manifestoes 
to  be  found  in  anv  language. 

II.— 37 
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unanimously  exclaimed, "  Eespect,  we  beseech  j-ou,  the  author 
of  your  own  fortune."  "  An  artful  expression,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be  differently  explained — as 
a  manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  usui'per,  or  as  a  flat- 
tering confession  that  a  single  act  of  such  benefit  to  the  State 
ought  to  atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Constantius. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  progress  of  Julian 
was  speedily  transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of 
Hostile  prep-  Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian 
arations,  ^^j.^  Disguising  the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the 
semblance  of  contempt,  Constantius  professed  his  intention  of 
returning  into  Europe,  and  of  giving  chase  to  Julian ;  for  he 
never  spoke  of  this  military  expedition  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  hunting  party."  In  the  camp  of  Ilierapolis,  in  Syria, 
he  communicated  this  design  to  his  army ;  slightly  mentioned 
the  guilt  and  rashness  of  the  Caesar ;  and  ventured  to  assure 
them  that  if  the  mutineers  of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them 
in  the  field,  they  would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  their 
eyes  and  the  irresistible  weight  of  their  shout  of  onset.  The 
speech  of  the  emperor  was  received  with  military  applause ; 
and  Theodotus,  the  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis,  re- 
quested, with  tears  of  adulation,  that  hia  city  might  be  adorned 
with  the  head  of  the  vanquished  rebel."  A  chosen  detach- 
ment was  despatched  away  in  post-wagons  to  secure,  if  it  were 
yet  possible,  the  Pass  of  Succi ;  the  recruits,  the  horses,  the 
arms,  and  the  magazines,  which  had  been  prepared  against 
Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  civil  war ;  and 
the  domestic  victories  of  Constantius  inspired  his  partisans 
with  the  most  sanguine  assurances  of  success.  The  notary 
Gaudentius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the  provinces  of  Africa ; 

"  Auctori  tuo  reverentiam  rogamua. — Ammian.  xxi.  10.  It  is  amiising  enough 
to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between  flattery  and  fear.  See  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  85. 

"  Tanqaam  venaticiam  pr£edam  caperet :  hoc  enim  ad  leniendam  snonim  me- 
turn  subinde  prsddicabat. — Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

*^  See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianus,  xxi.  13.  The  vile  Theodotus 
afterwards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  merciful  conqueror,  who 
signified  his  wish  of  diminishing  bis  enemies  and  increasing  the  number  of  his 
friends  (xxii.  14). 
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the  subsiBtence  of  Rome  was  intercepted ;  and  the  distress  of 
Julian  was  increased  by  an  unexpected  event,  which  might 
have  been  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  Julian  had  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of  archers 
who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium ;  but  he  suspected,  with  rea- 
son, the  fidelity  of  those  troops  which  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  the  exposed  state  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to  dismiss 
them  from  the  most  important  scene  of  action.  They  ad- 
vanced, with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy;  but, 
as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  savage  fierce- 
ness of  the  Germans,  they  resolved,  by  the  instigation  of  one 
of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the  banners 
of  Constantius  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city.  The 
vigilance  of  Julian  perceived  at  once  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  the  necessity  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy. 
By  his  order,  Jovinus  led  back  a  part  of  the  array  into  Italy ; 
and  the  siege  of  Aquileia  was  formed  with  diligence  and  pros- 
ecuted with  vigor.  But  the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have 
rejected  the  yoke  of  discipline,  conducted  the  defence  of  the 
place  with  skill  and  perseverance ;  invited  the  rest  of  Italy  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  courage  and  loyalty ;  and  threat- 
ened the  retreat  of  Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  East." 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  preserved  from  the  cruel 
alternative  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroying  or  of 
and  death  of  being  himsclf  destroyed ;  and  the  seasonable  death 
^iSI'mi!^"*  of  Constantius  delivered  the  Roman  empire  from 
Nov.  8.  ^jjQ  calamities  of  civil  war.    The  approach  of  win- 

ter could  not  detain  the  monarch  at  Antioch ;  and  his  favorites 
durst  not  oppose  his  impatient  desire  of  revenge.  A  slight 
fever,  which  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his 

"  Ammiaii.  xxi.  7, 11,  12.  He  seems  to  describe,  with  superflaous  labor,  the 
operations  of  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  which  on  this  occasion  maintained  its  impreg- 
nable fame.  Gregoiy  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  68)  ascribes  this  accidental  reyolt 
to  the  wisdom  of  Constantius,  whose  assured  victory  he  announces  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  *'  Constantio,  quem  credebat  procnl  dnbio  fore  victorem :  nemo 
enim  omnium  tone  ab  hac  constanti  sententia  discrepabat." — Ammian.  xxi.  7. 
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spirits,  was  increased  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  Con- 
stantius  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little  town  of  Mopsncrene, 
twelve  miles  beyond  Tarsus,  where  he  expired,  after  a  short 
illness,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-fourth 
of  his  reign.*'  His  genuine  character,  which  was  composed 
of  pride  and  weakness,  of  superstition  and  cruelty,  has  been 
fully  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical events.  The  long  abuse  of  power  rendered  him  a  con- 
siderable object  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  but,  as 
personal  merit  can  alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity,  the 
last  of  the  sons  of  Constantino  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
world  with  the  remark  that  he  inherited  the  defects,  without 
the  abilities,  of  his  father.  Before  Constantius  expired,  he  is 
said  to  have  named  Julian  for  his  successor ;  nor  does  it  seem 
improbable  that  his  anxious  concern  for  the  fate  of  a  young 
and  tender  wife,  whom  he  left  with  child,  may  have  prevailed 
in  his  last  moments  over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and 
revenge.  Eusebius  and  his  guilty  associates  made  a  faint  at- 
tempt to  prolong  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  by  the  election  of 
another  emperor ;  but  their  intrigues  were  rejected  with  dis- 
dain by  an  army  which  now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  dis- 
cord; and  two  ofiScers  of  rank  were  instantly  despatched  to 
assure  Julian  that  every  sword  in  the  empire  would  be  drawn 
for  his  service.  The  military  designs  of  that  prince,  who  had 
formed  three  different  attacks  against  Thrace,  were  prevented 
by  this  fortunate  event.  Without  shedding  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  escaped  the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict, 
and  acquired  the  advantages  of  a  complete  victory.  Impatient 
to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  new  capital  of  the  em- 

^  His  death  and  character  are  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammianns  (xxi.  14, 15, 
16) ;  and  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  detest  the  foolish  calumny  of  Gregory 
(Orat.  ill.  p.  68),  who  accuses  Julian  of  contriving  the  death  of  his  benefactor.  The 
private  repentance  of  the  emperor,  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian  (p.  69, 
and  Orat.  xxi.  p.  889),  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  nor  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic verbal  testament  which  prudential  considerations  might  dictate  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life.'  

*■  Wagner  thinks  this  sudden  change  of  sentiment  altogether  a  fiction  of  the  at- 
tendant courtiers  and  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  hostile  to 
Julian.    Note  in  loco  Ammian. — M. 
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pire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus  through  the  mountains  of  Hse- 
mus  and  the  cities  of  Thrace.  When  he  reached  Heraclea,  at 
jaiian  enters  the  distance  of  sixtj  miles,  all  Constantinople  was 
consuntino-  p^^.^^  fQ^j^  to  reccive  him;  and  he  made  his  tri- 
"^^^*  umphal  entry  amidst  the  dutiful  acclamations  of 
the  soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  senate.  An  innumerable  mul- 
titude pressed  around  him  with  eager  respect,  and  were  per- 
haps disappointed  when  they  beheld  the  small  stature  and 
simple  garb  of  a  hero  whose  unexperienced  youth  had  van- 
quished the  barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who  had  now  trav- 
ersed, in  a  successful  career,  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bosphorus.** 
A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceased  em- 
peror were  landed  in  the  harbor,  the  subjects  of  Julian  ap- 
plauded the  real  or  affected  humanity  of  their  soveiieign.  On 
foot,  without  his  diadem,  and  clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he 
accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited ;  and  if  these  marks 
of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute  to  the  birth 
and  dignity  of  his  imperial  kinsman,  the  tears  of  Julian  pro- 
fessed to  the  world  that  he  had  forgotten  the  injuries,  and  re- 
membered only  the  obligations,  which  he  had  received  from 
And  is  nc  Constautius.**  As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia 
by'thi  wK?e  ^®^*®  assured  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  they 
empire.  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  guilty  leaders,  obtained  an  easy  pardon  from  the  pru- 
dence or  lenity  of  Julian,  who,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age,  acquired  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Eoman 
empire.*' 

^  In  describing  the  triamph  of  Jaiian,  Ammianos  (xxii.  1, 2)  assnmes  the  lofty 
tone  of  an  orator  or  poet ;  while  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  56,  p.  281)  sinks  to  the 
grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 

**  The  fnneral  of  Constantins  is  described  by  Ammianns  (xxi.  16),  Gregory 
Nacianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119),  Mamertinns  (in  Panegyr.Vet.  xi.  27),  Libanins  (Orat. 
Parent  c.  Ini.  p.  288),  and  Philostorgins  (1.  vi.  c  6,  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations, 
p.  265).  These  writers,  and  their  followers,  pagans,  Catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with 
very  different  eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor. 

^  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascertained.  The 
day  is  probably  the  6th  of  November,  and  the  year  mast  be  either  881  or  882. 
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Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advan- 
tages of  action  and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  birth 
and  the  accidents  of  his  life  never  allowed  him  the 
ernmentand'  freedom  of  choice.  He  might,  perhaps,  sincerely 
pr  ya «  e.  ^^^^  preferred  the  groves  of  the  Academy  and  the 
society  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  constrained,  at  first  by  the  will 
and  afterwards  by  the  injustice  of  Constantius,  to  expose  his 
person  and  fame  to  the  dangers  of  imperial  greatness,  and  to 
make  himself  accountable  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  for 
the  happiness  of  millions."  Julian  recollected  with  terror  the 
observation  of  his  master,  Plato,"  that  the  government  of  our 
flocks  and  herds  is  always  committed  to  beings  of  a  superior 
species ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  nations  requires  and  deserves 
the  celestial  powers  of  the  gods  or  of  the  genii.  From  this 
principle  he  justly  concluded  that  the  man  who  presumes  to 
reign  should  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature; 
that  he  should  purify  his  soul  from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial 
part;  that  he  should  extinguish  his  appetites,  enlighten  his  un- 
derstanding, regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue  the  wild  beast 
which,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of  Aristotle,*'  seldom 
fails  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  despot.  The  throne  of  Julian, 
which  the  death  of  Constantius  fixed  on  an  independent  basis, 
was  the  seat  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.  He 
despised  the  honors,  renounced  the  pleasures,  and  discharged 
with  incessant  diligence  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station ;  and 
there  were  few  among  his  subjects  who  would  have  consented 

Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperears,  torn.  iv.  p.  693.  Dacange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  50. 
I  have  preferred  the  earlier  date. 

*•  Julian  himself  (p.  253-267)  has  expressed  these  philosophical  ideas  with  much 
eloquence  and  some  affectation  in  a  very  elaborate  epistle  to  Themistias.  The  Abb^ 
de  la  Bletterie  (tom.  ii.  p.  146-193),  who  has  given  an  elegant  translation,  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Themistins,  whose  orations  are  still  extant. 

*''  Julian  ad  Themist  p.  258.  Petavias  (not.  p.  95)  observes  that  this  passage  is 
taken  from  the  fourth  book  De  Legibas ;  bat  either  Julian  quoted  from  memory 
or  his  MSS.  were  different  from  ours.  Xenophon  opens  the  Cyropaedia  with  a 
similar  reflection. 

**  'O  di  &v9piairov  Kskeviav  apx^v^  Tpoari^m  leal  driptov, — Aristot.  apud  Julian, 
[in  Epist.  ad  Themistium]  p.  261.  The  MS.  of  Vossius,  unsatisfied  with  the  sin- 
gle beast,  affords  the  stronger  reading  of  ^iipia,  which  the  experience  of  despotism 
may  warrant. 
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to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the  diadem  had  they  been 
obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their  actions  to  the  rigor- 
ous laws  which  their  philosophic  emperor  imposed  on  himself. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,"  who  had  often  shared  the 
frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked  that  his  light  and 
sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the  vegetable  kind)  left  his 
mind  and  body  always  free  and  active  for  the  various  and  im- 
portant business  of  an  author,  a  ponti£F,  a  magistrate,  a  gener- 
al, and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the  same  day  he  gave  audience  to 
several  ambassadors,  and  wrote  or  dictated  a  great  number  of 
letters  to  his  generals,  his  civil  magistrates,  his  private  friends, 
and  the  different  cities  of  his  dominions.  He  listened  to  the 
memorials  which  had  been  received,  considered  the  subject  of 
the  petitions,  and  signified  his  intentions  more  rapidly  than 
they  could  be  taken  in  short-hand  by  the  diligence  of  his  sec- 
retaries. He  possessed  such  flexibility  of  thought  and  such 
firmness  of  attention  that  he  could  employ  his  hand  to  write, 
his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate,  and  pursue  at  once 
three  several  trains  of  ideas  without  hesitation  and  without 
error.  While  his  ministera  reposed,  the  prince  fiew  with  agil- 
ity from  one  labor  to  another ;  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  re- 
tired into  his  library  till  the  public  business  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed for  the  evening  summoned  him  to  interrupt  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  studies.  The  supper  of  the  emperor  was  still 
less  substantial  than  the  former  meal.  His  sleep  was  never 
clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion ;  and,  except  in  the  short 
interval  of  a  marriage  which  was  the  effect  of  policy  rather 
than  love,  the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed  with  a  fe- 
male companion.*®    He  was  soon  awakened  by  the  entrance 

^  Libanins  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  Ixxxiv.-lxxxv.  p.  810,  311,  812)  has  given  this 
interesting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Jnlian.  He  himself  (in  Misopogon,  p.  350) 
mentions  his  vegetable  diet,  and  upbraids  the  gross  and  sensoal  appetite  of  the 
people  of  Antioch. 

^  "  Lectnlas . . .  Vestalium  toris  piirior,"  is  the  praise  which  Mamertinus  (Pan- 
egyr.  Vet  xi.  [x.]  18)  addresses  to  Jalian  himself.  Libanins  affirms,  in  sober 
peremptory  language,  that  Jnlian  never  knew  a  woman  before  his  marriage  or  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife  (Oi-at.  Parent,  c.  Ixxxviii.  p.  818).  The  chastity  of  Juli- 
an is  confirmed  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  Ammianns  (xxv.  4)  and  the  paitial 
silence  of  the  Christians.    Yet  Jnlian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of  the  people 
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of  fresh  secretaries  who  had  slept  the  preceding  day ;  and  his 
servants  were  obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while  their  indefat- 
igable master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other  refreshment 
than  the  change  of  occupations.  The  predecessors  of  Julian — 
his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  cousin — ^indulged  their  puerile 
taste  for  the  games  of  the  Circus  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  complying  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  and  they 
frequently  remained  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  as  idle  spec- 
tators, and  as  a  part  of  the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the  ordinary 
riound  of  twenty-four  races"  was  completely  finished.  On  sol- 
emn festivals,  Julian,  who  felt  and  professed  an  unfashionable 
dislike  to  these  frivolous  amusements,  condescended  to  appear 
in  the  Circus;  and,  after  bestowing  a  careless  glance  on  five  or 
six  of  the  races,  he  hastily  withdrew  with  the  impatience  of  a 
philosopher  who  considered  every  moment  as  lost  that  was  not 
devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  or  the  improvement  of 
his  own  mind."  By  this  avarice  of  time  he  seemed  to  pro- 
tract the  short  duration  of  his  reign ;  and,  if  the  dates  were 
less  securely  ascertained,  we  should  refuse  to  believe  that  only 
December,  sixteen  mouths  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Con- 
Mardi!'  stautius  and  the  departure  of  his  successor  for  the 
A.D.868.  Persian  war.  The  actions  of  Julian  can  only  be 
preserved  by  the  care  of  the  historian ;  but  the  portion  of  his 
voluminous  writings  which  is  still  extant  remains  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  application  as  well  as  of  the  genius  of  the  emper- 
or. The  Misopogon,  the  Csesars,  several  of  his  orations,  and  his 

of  Antioch  that  he  alnunt  always  (cl»c  tviirav,  in  Misopogon,  p.  845)  lay  alone. 
This  snspicioiis  expression  is  explained  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletterie  (Hist  de  Jo- 
Tien,  torn.  ii.  p.  108-109)  with  candor  and  ingenuity. 

*'  See  Salmasias  ad  Sneton.  in  Claud,  c.  xxi.  A  twenty -fifth  race,  or  mtcsKS, 
was  added  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  chariots,  four  of  which— the 
four  colors— started  each  heat. 

Centum  qnadrijngos  agitabo  ad  flnmina  curms. 

It  appears  that  they  ran  five  or  seren  times  round  the  Meta  (Sueton.  in  Domi- 
tian.  c.  4) ;  and  (from  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome,  the  Hippo- 
drome at  Constantinople,  etc.)  it  might  be  about  a  four-mile  course. 

**  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  840.  Julius  Ciesar  had  offended  the  Roman  people 
by  reading  his  despatches  during  the  actual  race.  Augustus  indulged  their  taste, 
or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to  the  important  business  of  the  Circus,  for 
which  he  professed  the  warmest  inclination.    Sneton.  in  August  c.  xlv. 
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elaborate  work  against  the  Christian  religion  were  composed 
in  the  long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he 
passed  at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  reformation  of  the  imperial  court  was  one  of  the  first 
and  most  necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.^  Soon 
Reformation  ^^^^  ^  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
of  the  palace,  j^^  j^^^^  occasion  for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An 
o£Scer,  magnificently  dressed,  immediately  presented  himself. 
"It  is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  with  affected  surprise, 
"that  I  want,  and  not  a  receiver -general  of  the  finances."** 
He  questioned  the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  was  informed  that,  besides  a  large  salary  and  some 
valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  of  twenty 
servants  and  as  many  horses.  A  thousand  barbers,  a  thousand 
cupbearers,  a  thousand  cooks,  were  distributed  in  the  several 
offices  of  luxury ;  and  the  number  of  eunuchs  could  be  com- 
pared only  with  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day."  The  mon- 
arch who  resigned  to  his  subjects  the  superiority  of  merit  and 
virtue  was  distinguished  by  the  oppressive  magnificence  of  his 
dress,  his  table,  his  buildings,  and  his  train.  The  stately  pal- 
aces erected  by  Constantino  and  his  sons  were  decorated  with 
many -colored  marbles  and  ornaments  of  massy  gold.  The 
most  exquisite  dainties  were  procured  to  gratify  their  pride 
rather  than  their  taste :  birds  of  the  most  distant  climates,  fish 
from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits  out  of  their  natural  season, 
winter  roses  and  summer  snows."   The  domestic  crowd  of  the 

**  The  reformation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  Ammianns  (xxii.  4),  Libanius 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixii.  p.  288,  etc.),  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  [x.]  11), 
Socrates  (L  iii.  c.  1),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  L  xiii.  [c.  1 2]  p.  24). 

Met  £gQ  QQn  ratUmalem  jnssi  ted  tonsorem  aeciri."  Zonaras  uses  the  less  nat- 
ural image  of  a  senator.  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances  who  was  satiated  with 
wealth  might  desire  and  obtain  the  honors  of  the  senate. 

**  Maycc/Dovc  f«iy  X'^iovg^  Kovpiac  ^e  ovk  i\aTT0V£,  otvox&ovc  ^^  irXtiovg,  vfirivfi 
TpavtZovouav  lifvoirxpvQ  vtrkp  rdg  fiviag  irtipit  roig  rroifUiriv  iv  ^pt,  are  the  origi- 
nal words  of  Libanius,  which  I  have  faithfully  quoted  lest  I  should  be  suspected 
of  magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal  household. 

^  The  expressions  of  Mamertinus  [1.  c]  are  lively  and  forcible:  '*Quin  etiam 
prandiorum  et  ooenarum  elaboratas  magnitndines  Respublica  sentiebat ;  cum  que- 
sitissimiB  dapes  non  gustu,  sed  difficiiltatibus  astimarentnr ;  miracula  avium.  Ion- 
ginqui  maris  pisces,  alien!  temporis  poma,  lestiyfe  nives,  hibema  rosso." 
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palace  surpassed  the  expense  of  the  legions ;  yet  the  smallest 
part  of  this  costly  multitude  was  subservient  to  the  use,  or 
even  to  the  splendor,  of  the  throne.  The  monarch  was  dis- 
graced and  the  people  was  injured  by  the  creation  and  sale  of 
an  infinite  number  of  obscure  and  even  titular  employments ; 
and  the  most  worthless  of  mankind  might  purchase  the  privi- 
lege of  being  maintained,  without  the  necessity  of  labor,  from 
the  public  revenue.  The  waste  of  an  enormous  household, 
the  increase  of  fees  and  perquisites  which  were  soon  claimed 
as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they  extorted  from 
those  who  feared  their  enmity  or  solicited  their  favor,  sud- 
denly enriched  these  haughty  menials.  They  abused  their 
fortune  without  considering  their  past  or  their  future  condi- 
tion; and  their  rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled  only 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken  robes 
were  embroidered  with  gold,  their  tables  were  served  with 
delicacy  and  profusion ;  the  houses  which  they  built  for  their 
own  use  would  have  covered  the  farm  of  an  ancient  consul ; 
and  the  most  honorable  citizens  were  obliged  to  dismount 
from  their  horses  and  respectfully  to  salute  a  eunuch  whom 
they  met  on  the  public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace 
excited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who  usually 
slept  on  the  ground,  who  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  indis- 
pensable calls  of  nature,  and  who  placed  his  vanity  not  in  em- 
ulating, but  in  despising,  the  pomp  of  royalty. 

By  the  total  extirpation  of  a  mischief  which  was  magnified 
even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the 
distress  and  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  who  sup- 
port with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes  if  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  the  State.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  saluta- 
ry work,  Julian  is  accused  of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste 
and  inconsiderate  severity.  By  a  single  edict  he  reduced  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and  dismissed 
with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves  and  dependents"  with- 


*^  Tet  Julian  himself  was  accused  of  bestowing  whole  towns  on  the  ennnchs 
(Orat.  vii.  against  Polyclet.  p.  117*127).     Libanius  contents  himself  with  a  cold 
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out  providing  any  just,  or  at  least  benevolent,  exceptions  for 
the  age,  the  services,  or  the  poverty  of  the  faithful  domestics 
of  the  imperial  family.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  temper  of  Ju- 
lian, who  seldom  recollected  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Aris- 
totle, that  true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal  distance  between  the 
opposite  vices.  The  splendid  and  effeminate  dress  of  the  Asi- 
atics, the  curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which  had 
appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Constantino,  were  con- 
sistently rejected  by  his  philosophic  successor.  But  with  the 
fopperies,  Julian  affected  to  renounce  the  decencies,  of  dress, 
and  seemed  to  value  himself  for  his  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  performance  which  was  designed 
for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor  descants  with  pleasure,  and 
even  with  pride,  on  the  length  of  his  nails  and  the  inky  black- 
ness of  his  hands ;  protests  that,  although  the  greatest  part  of 
his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the  razor  was  con- 
fined to  his  head  alone ;  and  celebrates  with  visible  compla- 
cency the  shaggy  and  populous**  beard  which  he  fondly  cher- 
ished, after  the  example  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  Had 
Julian  consulted  the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  Eomans  would  have  scorned  the  affectation  of  Di- 
ogenes as  well  as  that  of  Darius. 

But  the  work  of  public  reformation  would  have  remained 
imperfect  if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses  without  pun- 
chamberof  ishiug  the  crimcs  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  "  We 
joatice.  ^Ye  now  delivered,"  says  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  to 
one  of  his  intimate  friends — "  we  are  now  surprisingly  deliv- 


but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  belong  more  properly 
to  Constantias.  This  charge,  however,  may  allude  to  some  unknown  circum- 
stance. 

^  In  the  Misopogon  (p.  338,  389)  he  draws  a  very  singular  picture  of  himself, 
and  the  following  words  are  strangely  characteristic :  avTb^  irpofjiBeiKa  rbv  Pa- 
Bvp  TovTovi  irufyutva  .  .  .  Tavrd  rot  SiaBeovratv  dvixofuu  t&v  ^eipiav  &tnrip  iv 
Xox/ij  T&v  ^pitav.  The  friends  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletterie  adjured  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  nation,  not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  offensive  to  their  del- 
icacy (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  94).  Like  him,  I  have  contented  myself  with 
a  transient  allusion ;  but  the  little  animal  which  Julian  names  is  a  beast  familiar 
to  man,  and  signifies  love. 
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ered  from  the  voracious  jaws  of  the  Hydra.**  I  do  not  mean 
to  apply  that  epithet  to  my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no 
more — may  the  earth  lie  light  on  his  head!  But  his  artful 
and  cruel  favorites  studied  to  deceive  and  exasperate  a  prince 
whose  natural  mildness  cannot  be  praised  without  some  ef- 
forts of  adulation.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  that  even 
those  men  should  be  oppressed ;  they  are  accused,  and  they 
shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial."  To  con- 
duct this  inquiry,  Julian  named  six  judges  of  the  highest  rank 
in  the  State  and  army ;  and  as  he  wished  to  escape  the  re- 
proach of  condemning  his  personal  enemies,  he  fixed  this  ex- 
traordinary tribunal  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  transferred  to  the  commissioners  an  absolute 
power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their  final  sentence  without 
delay  and  without  appeal.  The  office  of  president  was  exer- 
cised by  the  venerable  Prsefect  of  the  East,  a  second  Sallust,** 
whose  virtues  conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek  sophists  and  of 
Christian  bishops.  He  was  assisted  by  the  eloquent  Mamer- 
tinus,"  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is  loudly  cele- 
brated by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  his  own  applause.  But 
the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magistrates  was  overbalanced  by  the 
ferocious  violence  of  four  generals — ^Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus, 
and  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would  have  seen 
with  less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was  supposed 
to  possess  the  secret  of  the  commission.  The  armed  and  an- 
gry leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encompassed 


**  Julian,  Epist.  xxiii.  p.  889.  He  uses  the  words  iroXvce^aXov  (JSpav  in  writ- 
ing to  his  friend  Hermogenes,  who,  like  himself,  was  conversant  with  the  Greek 
poets. 

~  The  two  Sallusts,  the  Prssfect  of  Gaul  and  the  Prsefect  of  the  East,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  696).  I  have  used  the 
surnAme  of  Secundus  as  a  convenient  epithet  The  second  Sallnst  extorted  the 
esteem  of  the  Christians  themselves ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  condemned 
his  religion,  has  celebrated  his  virtues  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90).  See  a  curious  note  of 
the  Abbd  de  la  filetterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  863. 

*'  Mamertinus  praises  the  emperor  (xi.  [x.]  1)  for  bestowing  the  offices  of  treas- 
urer and  prefect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity,  etc.,  like  himself.  Yet 
Ammianus  ranks  him  (xxL  1)  among  the  ministers  of  Julian :  "  quorum  merita 
ndrat  et  fidem." 
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the  tribunal,  and  the  judges  were  alternately  swayed  by  the 
laws  of  justice  and  by  the  clamors  of  faction." 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  abused  the  fa- 
vor of  Constantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the  in- 
Pnntehment  Boleuce,  the  comiption,  and  cruelty  of  his  servile 
Sent Mdthe  Tcigu.  The  cxecutions  of  Paul  and  Apodemius 
«^*'y-  (the  former  of  whom  was  burned  alive)  were  accept- 

ed as  an  adequate  atonement  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  so 
many  hundred  Komans  whom  those  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed 
and  murdered.  But  Justice  herself  (if  we  may  use  the  pathet- 
ic expression  of  Ammianus")  appeared  to  weep  over  the  fate 
of  TJrsulus,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire ;  and  his  blood  accused 
the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose  distress  had  been  seasonably 
relieved  by  the  intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest  minister. 
The  rage  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  indis- 
cretion, was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  death ;  and  the 
emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own  reproaches  and  those  of 
the  public,  offered  some  consolation  to  the  family  of  TJrsulus 
by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated  fortunes.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  prsBfecture  and  consulship,**  Taurus  and  Florentius 
were  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexorable  tribu- 
nal of  Chalcedon.  The  former  was  banished  to  Vercelte,  in 
Italy,  and  a  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  lat- 
ter. A  wise  prince  should  have  rewarded  the  crime  of  Tau- 
rus :  the  faithful  minister,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  a  rebel,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court 
of  his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  guilt  of 
Florentius  justified  the  severity  of  the  judges,  and  his  escape 


"  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  jastice  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxii. 
8)  and  praised  by  Libanias  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74,  p.  209,  300). 

"  "  Ursali  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtnr  fl^sse  Justitia"  [Amm.  1.  c.].  Libanias, 
who  imputes  his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  crindnate  the  count  of  the  lar- 
gesses. 

**  Such  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  the  common- 
wealth that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  bear  Taurus  summoned  as 
a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurus.  The  summons  of  his  colleague  Flo- 
rentius was  probably  delayed  till  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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served  to  display  the  magnanimity  of  Julian,  who  nobly 
checked  the  interested  diligence  of  an  informer,  and  refused 
to  leani  what  place  concealed  the  wretched  fugitive  from  his 
just  resentment."  Some  months  after  the  tribunal  of  Chal- 
cedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  Praetorian  vicegerent  of  Africa, 
the  notary  Gaudentius,  and  Artemius,"  Duke  of  Egypt,  were 
executed  at  Antioch.  Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  cor- 
rupt tyrant  of  a  great  province ;  Gaudentius  had  long  prac- 
tised the  arts  of  calumny  against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and 
even  the  person  of  Julian  himself.  Yet  the  circumstances 
of  their  trial  and  condemnation  were  so  unskilfully  managed 
that  these  wicked  men  obtained,  in  the  public  opinion,  the 
glory  of  suflferiug  for  the  obstinate  loyalty  with  which  they 
had  supported  the  cause  of  Constantiiis.  The  rest  of  his  ser- 
vants were  protected  by  a  general  act  of  oblivion,  and  they 
were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes  which  they  had 
accepted  either  to  defend  the  oppressed  or  to  oppress  the 
friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest  principles 
of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  executed  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty  of  the  throne. 
Julian  was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude, 
particularly  of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  re-demanded  the  gifts 
which  they  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed.  He  fore- 
saw the  endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits ;  and  he  engaged 
a  promise,  which  ought  always  to  have  been  sacred,  that  if 
they  would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would  meet  them  in  per- 
son, to  hear  and  determine  their  complaints.  But  as  soon  as 
they  were  landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  prohib- 
ited the  watermen  from  transporting  any  Egyptian  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  thus  detained  his  disappointed  clients  on  the 
Asiatic  shore,  till,  their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  ex- 


•*  Aminian.  xxii.  7. 

*"  For  the  gailt  and  panishment  of  Artemius,  see  Jnlian  (Epist.  x.  p.  379)  and 
Ammianus  (xxii.  11,  and  Vales,  ad  loc).  The  merit  of  Artemius,  who  demolished 
temples  and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apostate,  has  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  to  honor  him  as  a  martyr.  But  as  ecclesiastical  history  attests  that  he 
was  not  only  a  t3Tant,  but  an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  justify  this  indis- 
creet promotion.    Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  vii.  p.  1319. 
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hausted,  they  were  obliged  to  return,  with  indignant  murmurs, 
to  their  native  country." 

The  numerous  anny  of  spies,  of  agents,  and  informers  en- 
listed by  Constantius  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man,  and  to 
Clemency  of  interrupt  that  of  millions,  was  immediately  disband- 
Juiian.  Q^  -fryj  jjig  generous  successor.    Julian  was  slow  in 

his  suspicions  and  gentle  in  his  punishments;  and  his  con- 
tempt of  treason  was  the  result  of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of 
courage.  Conscious  of  superior  merit,  he  was  persuaded  that 
few  among  his  subjects  would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
to  attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat  themselves  on  his  vacant 
throne.  The  philosopher  could  excuse  the  hasty  sallies  of 
discontent,  and  the  hero  could  despise  the  ambitious  projects 
which  surpassed  the  fortune  or  the  abilities  of  the  rash  con- 
spirators. A  citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own  use 
a  purple  garment ;  and  this  indiscreet  action,  which,  under 
the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  cap- 
ital offence,"  was  reported  to  Julian  by  the  oflScious  importu- 
nity of  a  private  enemy.  The  monarch,  after  making  some 
inquiry  into  the  rank  and  character  of  his  rival,  despatched  the 
informer  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple  slippers,  to  com- 
plete the  magnificence  of  his  imperial  habit.  A  more  danger- 
ous conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the  domestic  guards,  who 
had  resolved  to  assassinate  Julian  in  the  field  of  exercise  near 
Antioch.  Their  intemperance  revealed  their  guilt,  and  they 
were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  presence  of  their  injured  sov- 
ereign, who,  after  a  lively  representation  of  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  their  enterprise,  instead  of  a  death  of  torture, 
which  they  deserved  and  expected,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
exile  against  the  two  principal  offenders.     The  only  instance 


*^  See  Ammian.  xxii.  G,  and  Vales,  ad  loc. ;  and  the  Codex  Theodosianas,  1.  ii. 
tit.  xxix.  leg.  1 ;  and  Godefroy's  Commentar}',  torn.  i.  p.  218,  ad  loc. 

*"  The  president  Montesquieu  (Considerations  snr  la  Grandear,  etc.,  desBomains, 
c.  xiv.  in  his  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  448,  449)  excuses  this  minute  and  absurd  tyranny 
by  supposing  that  actions  the  most  indifTerent  in  our  eyes  might  excite  in  a  Eoman 
mind  the  idea  of  guilt  and  danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported  by  a  strange 
misapprehension  of  the  English  laws,  '*chez  une  nation  ...  oil  il  est  d^endu  de 
boire  k  la  sant^  d'une  certaitie  personne." 
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in  which  Julian  seemed  to  depart  from  his  accustomed  clem- 
ency was  the  execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  with  a  feeble 
hand,  had  aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of  empire.  But  that 
youth  was  the  son  of  Marcellus,  the  general  of  cavalry,  who, 
in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Gallic  war,  had  deserted  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Cffisar  and  the  republic.  Without  appearing  to  in- 
dulge his  personal  resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound 
the  crime  of  the  son  and  of  the  father ;  but  he  was  reconciled 
by  the  distress  of  Marcellus,  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor 
endeavored  to  heal  the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  justice." 

Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom." 
From  his  studies  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  sages 

and  heroes ;  his  life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on 
freedom  Md    the  capricc  of  a  tyrant ;  and,  when  he  ascended  the 

throne,  his  pride  was  sometimes  mortified  by  the  re- 
flection that  the  slaves  who  would  not  dare  to  censure  his  de- 
fects were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his  virtues."  He  sincerely 
abhorred  the  system  of  Oriental  despotism  which  Diocletian, 
Constantine,  and  the  patient  habits  of  fourscore  years  had  es- 
tablished in  the  empire.  A  motive  of  superstition  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  design  which  Julian  had  frequently  med- 
itated, of  relieving  his  head  from  the  weight  of  a  costly  dia- 
dem ;"  but  he  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  Dominvs^  or 
Lord^^  a  word  which  was  grown  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the 


"  The  clemency  of  Julian,  nnd  the  conspiracy  which  was  fonned  against  his  life 
at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Ammianos  (xxii.  9, 10,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  and  Liba- 
nias  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  99,  p.  328). 

^*  According  to  some,  says  Aristotle  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad  Themist  p. 
261),  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  van^aaiKua,  is  contrary  to  nature. 
Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher  choose,  however,  to  involve  this  eternal  truth 
in  artful  and  labored  obscurity. 

^^  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  himself.  Ammian. 
xxii.  10. 

''  Libanins  (Orat.  Parent  c.  95,  p.  820),  who  mentions  the  wish  and  design  of 
Julian,  insinuates  in  mysterious  language  (df«i^y  o^rot  yvoimnf  . .  .  SK)<  fiv  Afuivniv 
b  KuiKvatv)  that  the  emperor  was  restrained  by  some  particular  revelation. 

^'  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  848.  As  he  never  abolished  by  any  public  law  the 
proud  appellations  oiDupot  and  Dominu9,  they  are  still  extant  on  bis  medals  (Da- 
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Romans  tliat  they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile  and  hu- 
miliating origin.  The  o£Sce,  or  rather  the  name,  of  consul  was 
cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplated  with  reverence  the 
ruins  of  the  republic ;  and  the  same  behavior  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  prudence  of  Augustus  was  adopted  by  Julian 
from  choice  and  inclination.  On  the  calends  of  January,  at 
A.D.363.  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and  Ne- 
Jan.  1.  vitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  emperor. 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  leaped  from 
his  throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the 
blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his  af- 
fected humility.  From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the  sen- 
ate. The  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters,  and 
the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  imago  of  ancient  times,  or 
secretly  blamed  a  conduct  which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the 
majesty  of  the  purple.'*  But  the  behavior  of  Julian  was  uni- 
formly supported.  During  the  games  of  the  Circus,  he  had, 
imprudently  or  designedly,  performed  the  manumission  of  a 
slave  in  the  presence  of  the  consul.  The  moment  he  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  (mother 
magistrate,  he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold,  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the 
world  that  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
to  the  laws,"  and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic.  The  spir- 
it of  his  administration,  and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  na- 


cange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  38,  39) ;  and  the  pnvate  displeasare  which  he  affected  to 
express  only  gave  a  different  tone  to  the  servility  of  the  court.  The  Abb^  de  la 
Bletterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  99-102)  has  curionsly  traced  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  word  Dominus  under  the  imperial  government  ' 

''*  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet  xi.  [x.]  28, 29, 
80)  celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  astonished  and  intoxicated 
by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 

'•  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables : 

Si  mnia  condiderit  in  qnem  quis  carmina,  jus  est, 
Judiciumque  .  .  . — Uorat  Sat  ii.  1,  82. 

Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  337)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law ;  and  the  Abb^  de  la 
Bletterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  92)  has  eagerly  embraced  a  declaration  so 
agreeable  to  his  own  system,  and  indeed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  imperial  constlr 
tution. 

II.— 38 
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tivity,  induced  Julian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of  Constantino- 
ple the  same  honors,  privileges,  and  authority  which  were  still 
enjoyed  by  the  senate  of  ancient  Eome."  A  legal  fiction  was 
introduced  and  gradually  established  that  one  half  of  the  na- 
tional  council  had  migrated  into  the  East ;  and  the  despotic  suc- 
cessors of  Julian,  accepting  the  title  of  Senators,  acknowledged 
themselves  the  members  of  a  respectable  body  which  was  per- 
mitted to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  From 
Constantinople  the  attention  of  the  monarch  was  extended  to 
the  municipal  senates  of  the  provinces.  He  abolished  by  re- 
peated edicts  the  unjust  and  pernicious  exemptions  which  had 
withdrawn  so  many  idle  citizens  from  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and,  by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of  public  duties,  he 
restored  the  strength,  the  splendor,  or,  according  to  the  glow- 
ing expression  of  Libanius,^^  the  soul,  of  the  expiring  cities  of 
„.         ^     his  empire.    The  venerable  age  of  Greece  excited 

Hiscareof  *  ..,  •     i      f  -r   i» 

the  Grecian  the  most  tender  compassion  in  the  mmd  of  Julian,  • 
which  kindled  into  rapture  when  he  recollected  the 
gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  men  superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods, 
who  had  bequeathed  to  the  latest  posterity  the  monuments  of 
their  genius  or  the  example  of  their  virtues.  He  relieved  the 
distress  and  restored  the  beauty  of  the  cities  of  Epirus  and 
Peloponnesus."  Athens  acknowledged  him  for  her  benefac- 
tor, Argos  for  her  deliverer.  The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  ris- 
ing from  her  ruins  with  the  honors  of  a  Eoman  colony,  exact- 
ed a  tribute  from  the  adjacent  republics  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  games  of  the  Isthmus,  which  were  celebrated  in 
the  amphitheatre  with  the  hunting  of  bears  and  panthers. 

^"  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [ell]  p.  158. 

''^  'H  r^c  povXijg  iffxvg  rlnfxn  froXaag  iffriv.  See  Libanius  (OraL  Parent  c.  71, 
p.  296),  Ammianus(xxii.  9),  and  the  Theodosian  Code  (1.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  50-55)  with 
Godefroj^s  Commentary  (torn.  iv.  p.  390-402).  Yet  the  whole  subject  of  the  Curia, 
notwithstanding  very  ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscure  in  the  legal 
history  of  the  empire. 

""^  *'  Qu»  paulo  ante  arida  et  siti  anhelantia  visebantur,  ea  nunc  perlui,  mundari, 
madere ;  Fora,  Deambulacra,  Gymnasia,  Isetis  et  gaudentibus  populis  frequentari ; 
dies  festos,  et  celebraii  veteres,  et  novos  in  honorem  principis  consecrari "  (Mamer- 
tin.  xi.  [x.]  9).  He  particularly  restored  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  Actiac 
games,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Augustus. 
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From  this  tribute  the  cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos, 
which  had  inherited  from  their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred 
office  of  perpetuating  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Ne- 
mean  games,  claimed  a  just  exemption.  The  immunity  of 
Elis  and  Delphi  was  respected  by  the  Corinthians;  but  the 
poverty  of  Argos  tempted  the  insolence  of  oppression,  and  the 
feeble  complaints  of  its  deputies  were  silenced  by  the  decree 
of  a  provincial  magistrate,  who  seems  to  have  consulted  only 
the  interest  of  the  capital  in  which  he  resided.  Seven  years 
after  this  sentence,  Julian"  allowed  the  cause  to  be  referred  to 
a  superior  tribunal,  and  his  eloquence  was  interposed,  most 
probably  with  success,  in  the  defence  of  a  city  which  had  been 
the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon,*'  and  had  given  to  Macedonia  a 
race  of  kings  and  conquerors.'* 

The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  civil  affairs, 
which  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  em- 
pire, exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian ;  but  he  fre- 
ntoranda      qucntly  assumcd  the  two  characters  of  Orator^'  and 
of  Judge,"  which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  mod- 


^'  Jalian,  Epist.  xxxy.  p.  407-411.  This  epistle,  which  illustrates  the  declining 
age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletterie ;  and  strnngelj  disfigured  by 
the  Latin  translator,  who,  bj  rendering  AriKEia  tributum,  and  iiiwrai  populus,  di- 
i-ectly  contradicts  the  sense  of  the  original. 

^  He  reigned  in  Mycenae,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  from  Argos; 
but  those  cities,  which  alternately  flourished,  are  confounded  by  the  Greek  poets. 
Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  579,  edit.  Amstel.  1707  [p.  377,  edit.  Casaub.]. 

^^  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenns  and  Hercules 
may  be  suspicious ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  inquiry  by  the  judges  of  the 
Olympic  games  (Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  22),  at  a  time  when  the  Macedonian  kings  were 
obscure  and  unpopular  in  Greece.  When  the  Achaean  league  declared  against 
Philip,  it  was  thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire  (T.  Liv. 
xxxii.  22). 

"His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  76,  76,  p.  300,  301), 
who  distinctly  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  1)  has  rashly  as- 
serted that  Julian  was  the  only  prince  since  Julius  Caesar  who  harangued  the  sen- 
ate. All  the  predecessors  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  3),  and  many  of  his  succes- 
sors, possessed  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  public ;  and  it  might  be  proved  by  yarious 
examples  that  they  fi-equently  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

"'  Ammianus  (xxii.  10)  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  judi- 
cial proceedings.  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90,  91,  p.  315,  etc.)  has  seen  only  the 
fair  side ;  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the  person,  expresses  at  least  the  duties  of 
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ern  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  arts  of  persuasion,  so  diligent- 
ly cultivated  by  the  first  Caesars,  were  neglected  by  the  milita- 
ry ignorance  and  Asiatic  pride  of  their  successore ;  and,  if  they 
condescended  to  harangue  the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they 
treated  with  silent  disdain  the  senators,  whom  they  despised. 
The  assemblies  of  the  senate,  which  Constantius  had  avoided, 
were  considered  by  Julian  as  the  place  where  he  could  exhibit 
with  the  most  propriety  the  maxims  of  a  republican  and  the 
talents  of  a  rhetorician.  He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a 
school  of  declamation,  the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  censure, 
of  exhortation ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked  that  the 
study  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the  simple,  concise  style 
of  Menelaus,  the  copiousness  of  Nestor,  whose  words  descend- 
ed like  the  flakes  of  a  winter's  snow,  or  the  pathetic  and  forci- 
ble eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  functions  of  a  judge,  which 
are  sometimes  incompatible  with  those  of  a  prince,  were  exer- 
cised by  Julian  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  amusement ;  and 
although  he  might  have  trusted  the  integrity  and  discernment 
of  his  Prsetorian  prsefects,  he  often  placed  himself  by  their 
side  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  acute  penetration  of  his 
mind  was  agreeably  occupied  in  detecting  and  defeating  the 
chicanery  of  the  advocates,  who  labored  to  disguise  the  truth 
of  facts  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws.  He  sometimes 
forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet  or  unseason- 
able questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice  and 
the  agitation  of  his  body,  the  earnest  vehemence  with  which 
he  maintained  his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the  advocates, 
and  their  clients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own  temper 
prompted  him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the  reproof 
of  his  friends  and  ministers ;  and  whenever  they  ventured  to 
oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his  passions,  the  spectators  could 
observe  the  shame  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  their  monarch. 
The  decrees  of  Julian  were  almost  always  founded  on  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  two 


the  judge.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  120),  who  suppresses  the  rirtaes  and 
exaggerates  even  the  yenial  faults  of  the  Apostate,  triumphantly  asks  whether  such 
a  judge  was  fit  to  be  seated  between  Miqos  and  Rhadamanthns  in  the  Elysian  Fields* 
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most  dangerous  temptations  which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a 
sovereign  under  the  specious  forms  of  compassion  and  equity. 
He  decided  the  merits  of  the  cause  without  weighing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parties;  and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to 
relieve,  were  condemned  to  satisfy  the  jnst  demands  of  a  noble 
and  wealthy  adversary.  He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge 
from  the  legislator  ;•*  and  though  he  meditated  a  necessary 
reformation  of  the  Eoman  jurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sen- 
tence according  to  the  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  those 
laws  which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  execute  and  the 
subjects  to  obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their  pur- 
ple and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink  to 
„,   ^  the  lowest  rank  of  society  without  a  hope  of  emerff- 

HUcharactcr.    .-  i.i  .-rki  1  . 

ing  from  their  obscurity.  But  the  personal  ment 
of  Julian  was  in  some  measure  independent  of  his  fortune. 
Whatever  had  been  his  choice  of  life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid 
courage,  lively  wit,  and  intense  application,  he  would  have  ob- 
tained, or  at  least  he  would  have  deserved,  the  highest  honors 
of  his  profession ;  and  Julian  might  have  raised  himself  to  the 
rank  of  minister,  or  general  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  born 
a  private  citizen.  K  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disap- 
pointed his  expectations;  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the 
paths  of  greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same  talents  in  stu- 
dious solitude  would  have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  kings 
his  present  happiness  and  his  immortal  fame.  When  we  in- 
spect with  minute,  or  perhaps  malevolent,  attention  the  por- 
trait of  Julian,  something  seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and  per- 
fection of  the  whole  figure.  His  genius  was  less  powerful  and 
sublime  than  that  of  Caesar,  nor  did  he  possess  the  consummate 
prudence  of  Augustus.  The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more 
steady  and  natural,  and  the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  sim- 
ple and  consistent.    Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firm- 

"*  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  fifty-four  have 
been  admitted  into  the  codes  of  Theodoaius  and  Justinian  (Gothofred.  Chron. 
Legum,  p.  64-67).  The  Abb^  de  In  Bletterio  (torn.  ii.  p.  829-^36)  has  chosen  one 
of  these  laws  to  give  an  idea  of  Julinn*s  Latin  style,  which  is  forcible  and  elaborate, 
but  less  pure  than  his  Greek. 
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ness  and  prosperity  with  moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one 
liundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  the  Komans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  distinction 
between  his  duties  and  his  pleasures,  who  labored  to  reheve 
the  distress  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  his  subjects,  and  who 
endeavored  always  to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and  happi- 
ness with  virtue.  Even  faction,  and  religious  faction,  was  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  genius  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war,  and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  apostate 
Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  that  he  deserved  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.'*  ■ 


-  Ductor  fortissimas  armis, 


Conditor  et  legum  celeberrimus,  ore  manuque 
Consultor  patrite,  sed  non  consultor  habendse 
Religionis,  amans  tercentilm  millia  Divilm. 
Perfidus  ille  Deo,  qnamvis  non  perfidus  orbi. 

Prudent.  Apotheosis,  450,  etc. 

The  consciousness  of  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  have  raised  the  Chiistian 
poet  above  his  usual  mediocrity. 


■  The  most  important  work  on  Julian  since  the  time  of  Gibbon  is  bj  Neander, 
Ueber  den  Kaiser  Julian  und  sein  Zeitalter,  Leipzig,  1812,  of  which  an  English 
translation  was  published  in  1 850. — S. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

The  Religion  of  Jolian. — Uniyenal  Toleration. — He  Attempts  to  Restore  and 
Reform  the  Pagan  Worship — to  Rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. — ^His  Art- 
ful Persecution  of  the  Christians. — Mutual  Zeal  and  Injustice. 

The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  reputation  of 
Julian ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues  has  ex- 
Religion  of  aggcratcd  the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his 
Julian.  faults.    Our  partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as 

a  philosophic  monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal 
hand,  the  religious  factions  of  the  empire,  and  to  allay  the  the- 
ological fever  which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  A 
more  accurate  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian  will 
remove  this  favorable  prepossession  for  a  prince  who  did  not 
escape  the  general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the  sin- 
gular advantage  of  comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been 
delineated  by  his  fondest  admirers  and  his  implacable  enemies. 
The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious  and 
candid  historian — the  impartial  spectator  of  his  life  and  death. 
The  unanimous  evidence  of  his  contemporaries  is  confirmed 
by  the  public  and  private  declarations  of  the  emperor  himself ; 
and  his  various  writings  express  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,  which  policy  would  have  prompted  him  to 
dissemble  rather  than  to  affect.  A  devout  and  sincere  attach- 
ment for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Eome  constituted  the  ruling 
passion  of  Julian  ;*  the  powers  of  an  enlightened  understand- 

'  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  a  short  religious  discourse 
which  the  imperial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  the  bold  impiety  of  a  Cynic :  'AXX' 
8/i<i>C  o^Tio  Srf  n  roiic  dio^c  irc^pura,  Kai  ^i\&,  tai  asput,  cat  liZofUu^  Kai  ir6v9'  airXwc 
rd  Toiavra  irpbg  aOroiic  va/rx^a,  otrairep  av  ric  kox  ola  irpb^  dyadoi>g  StunrSTaQf  irpbc 
ii/ScuTKoKovc,  vphq  varipaQ,  trphq  Krid€^6vag, — Orat.  vii.  p.  212.  The  rariety  and 
copiousness  of  the  Greek  tongue  seem  inadequate  to  the  fenror  of  his  derotion. 
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ing  were  betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tious prejudice;  and  the  phantoms  which  existed  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  emperor  had  a  real  and  pernicious  eflEect  on  the 
government  of  the  empire.  The  vehement  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  despised  the  worship  and  overturned  the  altars  of 
those  fabulous  deities,  engaged  their  votary  in  a  state  of  irrec- 
oncilable hostility  with  a  very  numerous  party  of  his  subjects ; 
and  he  was  sometimes  tempted,  by  the  desire  of  victory  or  the 
shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even 
of  justice.  The  triumph  of  the  party  which  he  deserted  and 
opposed  has  fixed  a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian ; 
and  the  unsuccessful  Apostate  has  been  overwhelmed  with  a 
torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the  signal  was  given  by 
the  sonorous  trumpet"  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.'  The  interest- 
ing nature  of  the  events  which  were  crowded  into  the  short 
reign  of  this  active  emperor  deserves  a  just  and  circumstantial 
narrative.  His  motives,  his  counsels,  and  his  actions,  as  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  religion,  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostasy  may  be  derived 
'from  the  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
His  education  ^^  ^^®  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The 
andapoBtasy.  names  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of 
slavery  and  of  religion,  were  soon  associated  in  a  youthful  im- 
agination which  was  susceptible  of  the  most  lively  impressions. 
The  care  of  his  infancy  was  intrusted  to  Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
Nicomedia,*  who  was  related  to  him  on  the  side  of  his  mother; 

*  The  oi-ator,  with  some  eloquence,  mach  enthusiasm,  and  more  vanity,  addresses 
his  discoui-se  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  angels,  to  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  great  Constantius  (et  rtg  ac<r0»7<rtc,  an  odd  pagan  expression). 
He  concludes  with  a  bold  assurance  that  he  has  erected  a  monument  not  less  dura- 
ble and  much  more  portable  than  the  columns  of  Hercules.  See  Greg.  Nazianzen, 
Orat.  iii.  p.  50,  iv.  p.  134. 

'  See  this  long  invective,  which  has  been  injudiciously  divided  into  two  orations 
in  Gregory's  Works,  tom.  i.  p.  49-134,  Paris,  1630.  It  was  published  by  Gregory 
and  his  fiiend  Basil  (iv.  p.  133),  about  six  months  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when 
his  remains  had  been  carried  to  Tarsus  (iv.  p.  120),  but  while  Jovian  was  still  on 
the  throne  (iii.  p.  54,  iv.  p.  117).  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  a  French 
version  and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons  1735. 

*  "Nicomedias  ab  Eusebio  educatus  Episcopo,  quern  genere  longius  contingebat  ** 
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and  till  Julian  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  re- 
ceived from  his  Christian  preceptors  the  education,  not  of  a 
hero,  but  of  a  saint.  The  emperor,  lees  jealous  of  a  heavenly 
than  of  an  earthly  crown,  contented  himself  with  the  imper- 
fect character  of  a  catechumen,  while  he  bestowed  the  advan- 
tages of  baptism*  on  the  nephews  of  Constantine.'  They  were 
even  admitted  to  the  inferior  offices  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ; 
and  Julian  publicly  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church 
of  Nicomedia.  The  study  of  religion,  which  they  assiduously 
cultivated,  appeared  to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and 
devotion.'  They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  distributed  alms  to 
the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  oblations  to  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs;  and  the  splendid  monument  of  St. Mamas  at  Cses- 
area  was  erected,  or  at  least  was  undertaken,  by  the  joint  la- 
bor of  Gallus  and  Julian.'  They  respectfully  conversed  with 
the  bishops  who  were  eminent  for  superior  sanctity,  and  so- 
licited the'benediction  of  the  monks  and  hermits  who  had  in- 
troduced into  Cappadocia  the  voluntary  hardships  of  the  as- 
cetic life.*  As  the  two  princes  advanced  towards  the  years 
of  manhood,  they  discovered  in  their  religious  sentiments  the 

(Ammian.  xxil  9).  Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude  towards  tbnt  Arian 
prelate ;  but  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  ennnch  Mardoniiis,  and  describes  his 
mode  of  education,  which  inspired  his  pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the 
genius,  and  perhaps  the  religion,  of  Homer.     Misopogon,  p.  351,  352. 

*  Greg.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  labored  to  efface  that  holy  mark  in  the  blood,  per- 
haps, of  a  Taurobolium.    Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  861 ,  No.  3, 4. 

*  Julian  himself  (Epist  li.  p.  434)  assures  the  Alexandrians  that  he  had  been  a 
Christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

^  See  his  Christian,  and  even  ecclesiastical,  education  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  58), 
Socrates  (1.  iii,  c.  1),  and  Sozomen  (I.  v.  c.  2).  He  escaped  very  narrowly  from  be- 
ing a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

"  The  share  of  the  work  which  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus  was  prosecuted  with 
vigor  and  success;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected  and  subverted  the  structures 
which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Julian.  Greg.  iii.  p.  59,  60,  61. 
Such  a  partial  earthquake,  attested  by  many  living  spectators,  would  form  one  of 
the  clearest  miracles  in  ecclesiastical  story. 

*  The  philosopher  (Fragment,  p.  288)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  etc.,  of  these  soli- 
tary fanatics  (see  Tillemont,  Mdm.  Eccles.  tom.  ix.  p.  661, 662),  who  had  forgotten 
that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  animal,  dvOpwirov  ^vau  woXirucov  Z*»fov 
Koi  rififpov.  The  pagan  supposes  that  because  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they 
were  possessed  and  tormented  by  evil  demons. 
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difference  of  their  characters.  The  dull  and  obstinate  under- 
standing of  Gallus  embraced  with  implicit  zeal  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  which  never  influenced  his  conduct  or  moder- 
ated his  passions.  The  mild  disposition  of  the  younger  broth- 
er was  less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  and  his 
active  curiosity  might  have  been  gratified  by  a  theological  sys- 
tem which  explains  the  mysterious  essence  of  the  Deity  and 
opens  the  boundless  prospect  of  invisible  and  future  worlds. 
But  the  independent  spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield  the  pas- 
sive and  unresisting  obedience  which  was  required,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  Church.  Their 
speculative  opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws  and  guard- 
ed by  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments ;  but  while  they  pre- 
scribed the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the 
actions  of  the  young  prince — whilst  they  silenced  his  objec- 
tions and  severely  checked  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries — ^they 
secretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the  authori- 
ty of  his  ecclesiastical  guides.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lesser 
Asia  amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  controversy."  The  fierce 
contests  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of 
their  creeds,  and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actu- 
ate their  conduct  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice  of  Ju- 
lian that  they  neither  understood  nor  believed  the  religion  for 
which  they  so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to  the 
proofs  of  Cliristianity  with  that  favorable  attention  which  adds 
weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with  suspi- 
cion, and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doctrines 
for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invincible  aversion.  When- 
ever the  young  princes  were  directed  to  compose  declamations 
on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  controversies,  Julian  always  de- 
clared himself  the  advocate  of  paganism,  under  the  specious  ex- 
cuse that, in  the  defence  of  the  weaker  cause,  his  learning  and  in- 
genuity might  be  more  advantageously  exercised  and  displayed. 

"  See  Julian  apnd  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  206,  1.  viii.  p.  253,  262.  **you  persecute," 
says  he,  **  those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  precisely  in  the  way 
which  yon  approre.*'  He  shows  himself  a  tolerable  theologian ;  but  he  maintains 
that  the  Chiistian  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesns,  or  of 
Moses. 
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As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  pur- 
ple, Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of  lit- 
He  embraces  ©rature,  and  of  paganism."  The  crowd  of  sophists 
S?o?pSS21^  who  were  attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
""•  their  royal  pupil  had  formed  a  strict  alliance  be- 

tween the  learning  and  the  religion  of  Greece ;  and  the  poems 
of  Homer,  instead  of  being  admired  as  the  original  productions 
of  human  genius,  were  seriously  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  in- 
spiration of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  deities  of  Olympus, 
as  they  are  painted  by  the  immortal  bard,  imprint  themselves 
on  the  minds  which  are  the  least  addicted  to  superstitious  cre- 
dulity. Our  familiar  knowledge  of  their  names  and  charac- 
ters, their  forms  and  attributes,  seems  to  bestow  on  those  airy 
beings  a  real  and  substantial  existence ;  and  the  pleasing  en- 
chantment produces  an  imperfect  and  momentary  assent  of 
the  imagination  to  those  fables  which  are  the  most  repugnant 
to  our  reason  and  experience.  In  the  age  of  Julian  every  cir- 
cumstance contributed  to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illusion — 
the  magnificent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia;  the  works  of 
those  artists  who  had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in  sculpture, 
the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet ;  the  pomp  of  festivals  and 
sacrifices ;  the  successful  arts  of  divination ;  the  popular  tra- 
ditions of  oracles  and  prodigies ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of 
two  thousand  yeais.  The  weakness  of  polytheism  was  in  some 
measure  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its  claims ;  and  the  de- 
votion of  the  pagans  was  not  incompatible  with  the  most  licen- 
tious scepticism."  Instead  of  an  indivisible  and  regular  sys- 
tem which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believing  mind, 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand  loose 
and  flexible  parts,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at  liberty 
to  define  the  degree  and  measure  of  his  religious  faith.  The 
creed  which  Julian  adopted  for  his  own  use  was  of  the  largest 
dimensions ;  and,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  disdained  the 

"  Libanius,  Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  9, 10,  p.  232,  etc.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p. 
61.     Eanap.  Yit.  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p.  83  seq.,  edit.  Cominelin  [1596]. 

'*  A  modern  philosopher  has  ingenioasly  compared  the  different  operation  of 
theism  and  polytheism  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  conviction  which  they  produce 
in  the  haroan  mind.    See  Home's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  444-457,  in  Svo  edit.  1777. 
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salutary  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  voluntary  offer- 
ing of  his  reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  One  of 
the  orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  required  from  her  effeminate 
priests  the  bloody  sacrifice  so  rashly  performed  by  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends  to 
relate,  without  a  blush  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the 
goddess  from  the  shores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  stupendous  miracle  which  convinced  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay  which  their  ambassadors 
had  transported  over  the  seas  was  endowed  with  life  and  senti- 
ment and  divine  power."  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy  he  ap- 
peals to  the  public  monuments  of  the  city,  and  censures,  with 
some  acrimony,  the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men  who 
impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  ancestors." 
But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely  embraced  and 
warmly  encouraged  the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved 
The  aiiego-  ^^^  himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation, 
'^®'-  and  silently  withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altars 

into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  extravagance  of  the 
Grecian  mythology  proclaimed,  with  a  clear  and  audible  voice, 
that  the  pious  inquirer,  instead  of  being  scandalized  or  satis- 
fied with  the  literal  sense,  should  diligently  explore  the  occult 
wisdom,  which  had  been  disguised,  by  the  prudence  of  antiq- 
uity, under  the  mask  of  folly  and  of  fable."   The  philosophers 

''  The  Idamn  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second  Funic  war. 
The  miracle  of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  matron,  who  cleared  her  fame  by  disgrac- 
ing the  graver  modesty  of  the  Roman  ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
Their  evidence  is  collected  by  Drakenborch  (ad  Silium  Italicum,  xvii.  33);  but  we 
may  observe  that  Livy  (xxix.  14)  slides  over  the  transaction  with  discreet  ambiguity. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  emphatical  words  of  Julian :  ifioi  Si 
BoKtl  rale  TToXtffi  vicrevup  fiaXKov  rd  roiavra,  ^  rovroiffi  toIq  KOfi^Xct  «v  rb  ^- 
Xdpiov  Spifiii  niVyVyuQ  Si  oiSi  tv  pXivH, — Orat.  v.  p.  161.  Julian  likewise  de- 
clares his  firm  belief  in  the  anciliay  the  holy  shields  which  dropped  from  heaven 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  pities  the  strange  blindness  of  the  Chiistians,  who  pre- 
feiTcd  the  cross  to  these  celestial  trophies.     Apud  Cyril,  k  vi.  p.  194. 

^*  See  the  principles  of  allegory  in  Julian  (Orat.  vii.  p.  216,  222).  His  reason- 
ing is  less  absurd  than  that  of  some  modem  theologians,  who  assert  that  an  ex- 
travagant or  contradictory  doctrine  must  be  divine,  since  no  man  alive  conld  hare 
thought  of  inventing  it. 
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of  the  Platonic  schoor* — Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  divine 
lamblichus — were  admired  as  the  most  skilful  masters  of  this 
allegorical  science,  which  labored  to  soften  and  harmonize  the 
deformed  features  of  paganism.  Julian  himself,  who  was  di- 
rected in  the  mysterious  pursuit  by  ^desius,  the  venerable 
successor  of  lamblichus,  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure 
which  he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  solemn  asseverations, 
far  above  the  empire  of  the  world."  It  was  indeed  a  treasure 
which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion ;  and  every  artist 
who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  extracted  the  precious  ore 
from  the  surrounding  dross  claimed  an  equal  right  of  stamp- 
ing the  name  and  figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his  peculiar 
fancy.  The  fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already  ex- 
plained by  Porphyry ;  but  his  labors  served  only  to  animate 
the  pious  industry  of  Julian,  who  invented  and  published  his 
own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and  mystic  tale.  This  freedom 
of  interpretation,  which  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Plato- 
nists,  exposed  the  vanity  of  their  art.  Without  a  tedious  de- 
tail, the  modern  reader  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
strange  allusions,  the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling, 
and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed 
to  reveal  the  system  of  the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of 
pagan  mythology  were  variously  related,  the  sacred  interpret- 
ers were  at  liberty  to  select  the  most  convenient  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  they  translated  an  arbitrary  cipher,  they  could 
extract  from  any  fable  any  sense  which  was  adapted  to  their 
favorite  system  of  religion  and  philosophy.  The  lascivious 
form  of  a  naked  Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some 
moral  precept  or  some  physical  truth ;  and  the  castration  of 
Atys  explained  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  error." 

*'  Eunapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fnnntical  hi^- 
tory ;  and  the  learned  Brucker  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  217-803)  has  em- 
ployed much  labor  to  illustrate  their  obscure  lives  and  incomprehensible  doctrines. 

"  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p.  222.  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic 
devotion ;  and  trembles  lest  he  should  betray  too  much  of  these  holy  mysteries, 
which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  impious  sardonic  laugh. 

'"  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which  ever  issued  from 
the  Platonic  school  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  Catullus  on  the  same  extraor- 
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The  theological  system  of  Julian  appears  to  have  contained 
the  sablime  and  important  principles  of  natural  religion.    Bat 

as  the  faith  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation  must 
yatem^r     remain  destitute  of  any  firm  assurance,  the  disciple 

of  Plato  imprudently  relapsed  into  the  habits  of 
vulgar  superstition ;  and  the  popular  and  philosophic  notion 
of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  practice, 
the  writings,  and  even  in  the  mind  of  Julian."  The  pious 
emperor  acknowledged  and  adored  the  Eternal  Cause  of  the 
universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  perfections  of  an  infinite 
nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes  and  inaccessible  to  the  understand- 
ing of  feeble  mortals.  The  Supreme  God  had  created,  or  rath- 
er, in  the  Platonic  language,  had  generated,  the  gradual  suc- 
cession of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods,  of  demons,  of  heroes,  and 
of  men  ;  and  every  being  which  derived  its  existence  immedi- 
ately from  the  First  Cause  received  the  inherent  gift  of  im- 
mortality. That  so  precious  an  advantage  might  not  be  lav- 
ished upon  unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had  intrusted  to  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods  the  office  of  forming  the 
human  body,  and  of  arranging  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms.  To  the  con- 
duct of  these  divine  ministers  he  delegated  the  temporal  gov- 
ernment of  this  lower  world  ;  but  their  imperfect  administra- 
tion is  not  exempt  from  discord  or  error.  The  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  are  divided  among  them ;  and  the  characters  of 
Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  peculiar  votaries.  As 
long  as  our  immortal  souls  are  confined  in  a  mortal  prison, 
it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  solicit  the  favor  and 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  of  Heaven,  whose  pride 
is  gratified  by  the  devotion  of  mankind,  and  whose  grosser 


dinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober  pa- 
thetic complaint  for  his  irretrievable  loss  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  a  eunnch 
with  despair. 

"  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Cssars,  p.  SOS,  with 
Spanheim's  notes  and  illustrations ;  from  the  fragments  in  Cyril,  1.  ii.  p.  57, 58 ; 
and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem  Begem,  p.  180-158,  addmsed, 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  to  the  pnefect  Sallust. 
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parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive  some  nourishment  from  the 
fumes  of  sacrifice."  The  inferior  gods  might  sometimes  con- 
descend to  animate  the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples, 
which  were  dedicated  to  their  honor.  They  might  occasion- 
ally visit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the  proper  throne 
and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable  order  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian  as  a  proof  of 
their  eternal  duration  ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  they  were  the  workmanship,  not  of  an  inferior 
deity,  but  of  the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the  system  of  the 
Platonists  the  visible  was  a  type  of  the  invisible  world.  The 
celestial  bodies,  as  they  were  informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might 
be  considered  as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  Sun,  whose  genial  influence  pervades  and  sustains 
the  universe,  justly  claimed  the  adoration  of  mankind,  as  the 
bright  representative  of  the  Logos — the  lively,  the  rational,  the 
beneficent  image  of  the  intellectual  Father." 

In  every  age  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  supplied 
by  the  strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm  and  the  mimic  arts  of  im- 
posture. If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had 
of  the  phi-  been  practised  only  by  the  pagan  priests,  for  the 
support  of  an  expirmg  cause,  some  mdulgence  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and  habits  of  the  sacerdotal 
character.  But  it  may  appear  a  subject  of  surprise  and  scan- 
dal that  the  philosophers  themselves  should  have  contributed 
to  abuse  the  superstitious  credulity  of  mankind,"  and  that  the 

^  Jalian  adopts  this  gross  conception  by  ascribing  it  to  his  favorite  Marcus  An- 
toninus (Cfesares,  p.  333).  The  Stoics  and  Platonists  hesitated  between  the 
analogy  of  bodies  and  the  parity  of  spirits ;  yet  the  gravest  philosophers  inclined 
to  the  whimsical  fancy  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian,  that  an  unbelieving  age  might 
starve  the  immoital  gods.    See  Observations  de  Spanheim,  p.  284,  444,  etc. 

'^  "HXiov  Xeya>,  rb  l^&v  dyciXfia  Kal  tfiy^vxov,  kcu  tvvovVf  leal  ayaOotpybv  tov  vorj- 
Tov  varpbc, — Julian,  Epist.  li.  [p.  434].  In  another  place  (apud  Cyril.  1.  ii.  p.  69) 
he  calls  the  sun  God,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  believed  the  Platonician 
Trinity ;  and  only  blames  the  Christians  for  preferring  a  mortal  to  an  immoital 
Logos, 

"  The  sophista  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  saints  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  only  circumstance  in  their  ftivor  is,  that  they  are  of  a  less  gloomy 
complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  lamblichus  evoked  the  genii 
of  love,  Eros  and  Anteros,  from  two  adjacent  fountains.    Two  beautiful  boys  is- 
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Grecian  mysteries  should  have  been  siippoi*ted  by  the  raagic 
or  theurgy  of  the  modern  Platonists.  They  arrogantly  pre- 
tended to  control  the  order  of  nature,  to  explore  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  to  command  the  service  of  the  inferior  demons,  to 
enjoy  the  view  and  conversation  of  the  superior  gods,  and,  by 
disengaging  the  soul  from  her  material  bands,  to  reunite  that 
immortal  particle  with  the  Infinite  and  Divine  Spirit. 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian  tempted  the  phi- 
losophers with  the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest,  which,  from  the 
inUiation  situatiou  of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be  produc- 
cism'of  Jo-  ^^^®  ^^  *^®  °^ost  important  consequences."  Julian 
^^"*-  imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines 

from  the  mouth  of  ^desius,  who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his 
wandering  and  persecuted  school.  But  as  the  declining  strength 
of  that  venerable  sage  was  unequal  to  the  ardor,  the  diligence, 
the  rapid  conception  of  his  pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned  dis- 
ciples, Chrysanthes*  and  Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his  own  desire, 
the  place  of  their  aged  mafeter.  These  philosophers  seem  to 
have  prepared  and  distributed  their  respective  parts ;  and  they 
artfully  contrived,  by  dark  hints  and  affected  disputes,  to  ex- 
cite the  impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant  till  they  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  their  associate,  Maximus,  the  boldest  and 
most  skilful  master  of  the  theurgic  science.  By  his  hands  Ju- 
lian was  secretly  initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age.  His  residence  at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural 
alliance  of  philosophy  and  superstition.  He  obtained  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  solemn  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which, 
amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained 
some  vestiges  of  their  primeval  sanctity;  and  such  was  the 
zeal  of  Julian  that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pon- 
tiff to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating, 

sued  from  the  water,  fondly  embrnced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  his  com- 
mand.   P.  26,  27. 

"  The  dexterous  management  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their  credulous  pu- 
pil into  each  other^s  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  Eunnpius  [in  Maximo,  p.  85  seq.,  ed. 
Commel]  with  unsuspecting  simplicity.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bletterie  understands, 
and  neatly  describes,  the  whole  comedy  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  6U67). 


*  Chrrsanthius  is  the  correct  form  of  the  name. — S. 
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by  mystic  rites  and  sacrifices,  the  great  work  of  his  sanctifica- 
tion.  As  these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  depth  of 
caverns  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  as  the  inviolable 
secret  of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the 
initiated,  I  shall  not  presume  to  describe  the  horrid  sounds  and 
fiery  apparitions  which  were  presented  to  the  senses  or  the  im- 
agination of  the  credulous  aspirant,"  till  the  visions  of  com- 
fort and  knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celestial 
light."  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Eleusis  the  mind  of 
Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere,  deep,  and  unalterable  en- 
thusiasm ;  though  he  might  sometimes  exhibit  the  vicissitudes 
of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrisy  which  may  be  observed,  or  at 
least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  conscientious  fa- 
natics. From  that  moment  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  gods;  and  while  the  occupations  of  war, of  govern- 
ment, and  of  study  seemed  to  claim  the  whole  measure  of  his 
time,  a  stated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  night  was  invariably 
reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion.  The  temper- 
ance which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of  the  soldier  and  the 
philosopher  was  connected  with  some  strict  and  frivolous  rules 
of  religious  abstinence ;  and  it  was  in  honor  of  Pan  or  Mer- 
cury, of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular  days,  denied 
himself  the  use  of  some  particular  food  which  might  have 
been  oflEensive  to  his  tutelar  deities.  By  these  voluntary  fasts 
he  prepared  his  senses  and  his  understanding  for  the  frequent 
and  familiar  visits  with  which  he  was  honored  by  the  celestial 
powers.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  silence  of  Julian  him- 
self, we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the  orator  Libani- 
us,  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  gods  and 
goddesses ;  that  they  descended  upon  earth  to  enjoy  the  con- 


^  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  demons 
instantly  disappeared  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat  iii.  p.  71).  Gregory  supposes  that  they 
were  frightened,  bat  the  priests  declared  that  they  were  indignant  The  reader, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith,  will  determine  this  profound  question. 

**  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is  shown  by  Dion 
Chiysostom,  Themistius,  Pioclus,  and  Stobsaus.  The  learned  author  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation  has  exhibited  their  words  (vol.  i.  p.  239,  247,  248,  280,  edit  1765), 
which  he  dexterously  or  forcibly  applies  to  his  own  hypothesis. 

II.— 39 
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versation  of  their  favorite  hero ;  that  they  gently  intemipted 
his  slumbers  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair ;  that  they  warned 
him  of  every  impending  danger,  and  conducted  him,  by  their 
infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  had 
acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  heavenly  guests 
as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules." 
These  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the  ordinary  effects  of  ab- 
stinence and  fanaticism,  would  almost  degrade  the  emperor  to 
the  level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the  useless  lives  of  An- 
tony and  Pachomius  were  consumed  in  these  vain  occupations. 
Julian  could  break  from  the  dream  of  superstition  to  arm  him- 
self for  battle ;  and  after  vanquishing  in  the  field  the  enemies 
of  Eome,  he  calmly  retired  into  his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and 
salutary  laws  of  an  empire,  or  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  ele- 
gant pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostasy  of  Julian  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  fidelity  of  the  initiated^  with  whom  he  was  united 

by  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion.*'  The 
diMimufa-"*   plcasiug  rumor  was  cautiously  circulated  among  the 

adherents  of  the  ancient  worship ;  and  his  future 
greatness  became  the  object  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the 
predictions  of  the  pagans  in  every  province  of  the  empire. 
From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of  their  royal  proselyte  they  fondly 
expected  the  cure  of  every  evil  and  the  restoration  of  every 
blessing ;  and  instead  of  disapproving  of  the  ardor  of  their 
pious  wishes,  Julian  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  ambi- 
tious to  attain  a  situation  in  which  he  might  be  useful  to  his 
country  and  to  his  religion.  But  this  religion  was  viewed  with 
a  hostile  eye  by  the  successor  of  Constantine,  whose  capri- 
cious passions  alternately  saved  and  threatened  the  life  of  Ju- 

^  Jalian*8  modesty  confined  bim  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints  ;  but  Libanius 
expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the  religious  hero  (Legat.  nd 
Julian,  p.  157,  and  Orat.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxlii.  p.  809,  310). 

"  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  c.  x.  p.  233, 234.  Galhis  had  some  reason  to  suspect 
the  secret  apostasy  of  his  brother  ;  and  in  a  letter,  which  may  be  received  as  gen- 
uine, he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors — ^an  argument 
which,  as  it  should  seem,  was  not  ret  perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p.  454  [edit. 
Spanbeim,  Lips.  1696],  and  Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  141. 
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lian.  The  arts  of  magic  and  divination  were  strictly  prohib- 
ited under  a  despotic  government  which  condescended  to  fear 
them;  and  if  the  pagans  were  reluctantly  indulged  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian  would  have  ex- 
cepted him  from  the  general  toleration.  The  Apostate  soon 
became  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  death 
could  alone  have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Chris- 
tians." But  the  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a 
hero  rather  than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by  dissem- 
bling his  religion ;  and  the  easy  temper  of  polytheism  permit- 
ted him  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  a  sect  which  he  in- 
wardly despised.  Libanius  has  considered  the  hypocrisy  of 
his  friend  as  a  subject,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  "  As  the 
statues  of  the  gods,"  says  that  orator,  "  which  have  been  do- 
filed  with  filth  are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple,  so 
the  beauty  of  truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian  after  it 
had  been  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  education. 
His  sentiments  were  changed  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  have  avowed  his  sentiments,  his  conduct  still  contin- 
ued the  same.  Very  diflEerent  from  the  ass  in  ^sop,  who  dis- 
guised himself  with  a  lion's  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himself  under  the  skin  of  an  ass ;  and,  while  he  embraced 
the  dictates  of  reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  neces- 
sity." ••  The  dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years, 
from  his  secret  initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war ;  when  he  declared  himself  at  once  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius.  This  state  of  constraint 
might  contribute  to  strengthen  his  devotion ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  satisfied  the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals^ 
at  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  lover,  to  bum  his  free  and  voluntary  incense 
on  the  domestic  chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But  as  every 
act  of  dissimulation  must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  the 
profession  of  Christianity  increased  tlie  aversion  of  Julian  for 

*  Gregory  (iii.  p.  50),  with  inhuman  zeal,  censures  Constantias  for  sparing  the 
infant  apostate  (kokuc  autBivra),  His  French  translator  (p.  265)  cautionslj  ob- 
serves that  sach  expressions  must  not  be  ''  prises  k  la  lettre." 

*  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  c.  ix.  p.  233 
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a  religion  which  oppressed  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  hold  a  conduct  repugnant  to  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  human  nature — sincerity  and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer 
and  of  the  Scipios  to  the  new  faith  which  his  uncle  had  estab- 
w  _-,*         lished  in  the  Eoman  empire,  and  in  which  he  him- 

xi6  writes  ii»iTi  *  n     t  \ 

agiDstchria-  self  had  bccu  sanctmed  by  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism. But,  as  a  philosopher,  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  justify  his  dissent  from  Christianity,  which  was  sujv 
ported  by  the  number  of  its  converts,  by  the  chain  of  proph- 
ecy, the  splendor  of  miracles,  and  the  weight  of  evidence. 
The  elaborate  work""  which  he  composed  amidst  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Persian  war  contained  the  substance  of  those  argu- 
ments which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind.  Some  frag- 
ments have  been  transcribed  and  preserved  by  his  adversary, 
the  vehement  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ;•*  and  they  exhibit  a  very 
singular  mixture  of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and  fanati- 
cism. The  elegance  of  the  style  and  the  rank  of  the  author 
recommended  his  writings  to  the  public  attention;"  and  in 
the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  celebrated 
name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  superior  merit  or  repu- 
tation of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either  se- 
duced, or  scandalized,  or  alarmed ;  and  the  pagans,  who  some- 
times presumed  to  engage  in  the  unequal  dispute,  derived 
from  the  popular  work  of  their  imperial  missionary  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  fallacious  objections.  But  in  the  assidu- 
ous prosecution  of  these  theological  studies  the  Emperor  of  the 


^  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Grssc.  1.  v.  c.  Tiii.  p.  88-90)  and  Lardner  (Heathen  Testi- 
monies,  yo).  iv.  p.  44-47)  have  accurately  compiled  all  that  can  now  be  discovered 
of  Julianas  work  against  the  Christians. 

'^  About  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a  task  which  had 
been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  contemptible  writer.  Even 
the  work  of  Cyril  has  not  entirely  satisfied  the  most  favorable  judges ;  and  the  Abbd 
de  la  Bletterie  (Preface  k  I'Hist.  de  Jovien,  p.  80,  32)  wishes  that  some  Mologien 
phiiosophe  (a  strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Julian. 

^  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxvii.  p.  318),  who  has  been  suspected  of  as- 
sisting his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat.  ix.  in  necem  Julian,  p.  257, 
edit.  Morel.)  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry.  His  judgment  may  be  arraigned  (Soc- 
rates, 1.  ill.  c.  23),  but  Libanius  cannot  be  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead  prince. 
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Eomans  imbibed  the  ilKberal  prejudices  and  passions  of  a  po- 
lemic divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligation  to  main- 
tain and  propagate  his  religions  opinions ;  and  whilst  he  se- 
cretly applauded  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted  to  dis- 
trust the  sincerity  or  to  despise  the  understandings  of  his  an- 
tagonists, who  could  obstinately  resist  the  force  of  reason  and 
eloquence. 

The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the 
apostasy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than 
Universal  from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  con- 
toieration.  gcious  of  his  fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  im- 
patience, that  the  flames  of  persecution  should  be  immediately 
kindled  against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  ingenious 
malice  of  Julian  would  invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death 
and  torture  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inex- 
perienced fury  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes  as  well  as 
the  fears  of  the  religious  factions  were  apparently  disappoint- 
ed by  the  prudent  humanity  of  a  prince"  who  was  careful  of 
his  own  fame,  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. Instructed  by  history  and  reflection,  Julian  was  per- 
suaded that,  if  the  diseases  of  the  body  may  sometimes  be 
cured  by  salutary  violence,  neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim 
may  be  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but  the  heart  still 
abhors  and  disclaims  the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Ee- 
ligious  obstinacy  is  hardened  and  exasperated  by  oppression ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  persecution  subsides,  those  who  have  yield- 
ed are  restored  as  penitents,  and  those  who  have  resisted  are 
honored  as  saints  and  martyrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuc- 
cessful cruelty  of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  sen- 
sible that  he  should  stain  his  memory  with  the  name  of  tyrant, 
and  add  new  glories  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  had  de- 

**  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  Iviii.  p.  283,  284)  has  eloquently  explained  the 
tolerating  principles  and  conduct  of  his  imperial  friend.  In  a  very  remarkable 
epistle  to  the  people  of  Bostra,  Julian  himself  (Epist.  Hi.  [p.  436])  professes  his 
moderation,  and  betrays  his  zeal,  which  is  acknowledged  by  Ammianus  and  ex- 
posed by  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  72). 
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rived  strength  and  increase  from  the  severity  of  the  pagan 
magistrates.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  apprehensive  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian  surprised 
the  world  by  an  edict  which  was  not  unworthy  of  a  statesman 
or  a  philosopher.  He  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eoman  world  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  equal  toleration ;  and 
the  only  hardship  which  he  inflicted  on  the  Christians  was  to 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  tormenting  their  fellow-subjects, 
whom  they  stigmatized  with  the  odious  titles  of  idolaters  and 
heretics.  The  pagans  received  a  gracious  permission,  or  rather 
an  express  order,  to  open  all  their  temples ;"  and  they  were 
at  once  delivered  from  the  oppressive  laws  and  arbitrary  vex- 
ations which  they  had  sustained  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino and  of  his  sons.  At  the  same  time,  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  had  been  banished  by  the  Arian  monarch  were  recalled 
from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  respective  churches;  the  Don- 
atists,  the  Kovatians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Eunomians,  and 
those  who,  with  a  more  prosperous  fortune,  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Julian,  who  understood  and 
derided  their  theological  disputes,  invited  to  the  palace  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  agreeable 
spectacle  of  their  furious  encounters.  The  clamor  of  contro- 
versy sometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  "Hear  me ! 
the  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni ;"  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged  with  more  obstinate  and 
implacable  enemies ;  and  though  he  exerted  the  powers  of  or- 
atory to  persuade  them  to  live  in  concord,  or  at  least  in  peace, 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he  dismissed  tliem  from  his 
presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  union  of  the 
Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has  ascribed  this  affect- 
ed clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting  the  intestine  divisions 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  insidious  design  of  undermining  the 

**  In  Greece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express  command,  be- 
fore the  death  of  Constantius  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  55,  p.  280) ;  and  Julian  de- 
clares himself  a  pagan  in  his  public  manifesto  to  the  Athenians.  This  unques- 
tionable evidence  may  correct  the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems  to  sup- 
pose Constantinople  to  be  the  place  where  he  discovered  his  attachment  to  the 
gods. 
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foundations  of  Christianity  was  inseparably  connected  with 
the  zeal  which  Julian  professed  to  restore  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  empire." 

As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  the  character  of  supreme 

,    ,        pontiff,  not  only  as  the  most  honorable  title  of  im- 

Zeal  and  .  i  -.  i  i    •  i. 

devotion  of     penal  firreatness,  but  as  a  sacred  and  important  of- 

Jnllanlnthe     f,  i        ^      .  #.      i  .   i    i  ••       -. 

reetoration  of  face,  the  dutics  of  which  he  was  resolved  to  execute 

paganism. 

with  pious  diligence.  As  the  business  of  the  State 
prevented  the  emperor  from  joining  every  day  in  the  public 
devotion  of  his  subjects,  he  dedicated  a  domestic  chapel  to  his 
tutelar  deity  the  Sun.  His  gardens  were  filled  with  statues  and 
altars  of  the  gods ;  and  each  apartment  of  the  palace  displayed 
the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  temple.  Every  morning  he 
saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice ;  the  blood  of  an- 
other victim  was  shed  at  the  moment  when  the  Sun  sank  be- 
low the  horizon ;  and  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  and  the  Genii  of 
the  night  received  their  respective  and  seasonable  honoins  from 
the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian.  On  solemn  festivals  he 
regularly  visited  the  temple  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom 
the  day  was  peculiarly  consecrated,  and  endeavored  to  excite 
the  religion  of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the  example  of 
his  own  zeal.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  lofty  state  of  a  mon- 
arch, distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  his  purple  and  encom- 
passed by  the  golden  shields  of  his  guards,  Julian  solicited 
with  respectful  eagerness  the  meanest  oflSces  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Amidst  the  sacred  but  licen- 
tious crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of  female 
dancers,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow 
the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim,  and, 
thrusting  his  bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring 
animal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the 

*  Ammianus,  xxii.  5.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  5.  **  Bestia  moritnr,  tranquillitas  redit 
.  .  .  omnes  episcopi  qui  de  propriis  sedibus  fuerant  exterminati  per  indnlgentiam 
novi  principis  ad  ecclesias  redennt." — Hieron.  adversos  Luciferianos,  torn.  ii.  p.  143 
[torn.  ii.  p.  191,  edit.  Vallars.].  Optatas  accuses  the  Donatists  for  owing  theif 
safety  to  an  apostate  (I.  ii.  c.  16,  p.  96, 87,  edit.  Dupin). 
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consummate  skill  of  an  haruspex,  the  imaginary  signs  of  fut- 
ure events.  The  wisest  of  the  pagans  censured  this  extrava- 
gant superstition,  which  affected  to  despise  the  restraints  of 
prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  prac- 
tised the  rigid  maxims  of  economy,  the  expense  of  religious 
worahip  consumed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue.  A  con- 
stant supply  of  the  scarcest  and  most  beautiful  birds  was  trans- 
ported from  distant  climates  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  the 
gods;  a  hundred  oxen  were  frequently  sacrificed  by  Julian 
on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and  it  soon  became  a  popular  jest 
that,  if  he  should  return  with  conquest  from  the  Persian  war, 
the  breed  of  horned  cattle  must  infallibly  be  extinguished. 
Yet  this  expense  may  appear  inconsiderable  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  splendid  presents  which  were  offered,  either 
by  the  hand  or  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  celebrated 
places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world,  and  with  the  sums 
allotted  to  repair  and  decorate  the  ancient  temples  which  had 
suffered  the  silent  decay  of  time  or  the  recent  injuries  of 
Christian  rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhorta- 
tions, the  liberality  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the  cities  and 
families  resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected  ceremonies. 
"  Every  part  of  the  world,"  exolaims  Libaniiis,  with  devout 
transport,  "displayed  the  triumph  of  religion,  and  the  grate- 
ful prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the  smoke  of 
incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and  profits,  without  fear 
and  without  danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  music  was 
heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  the  same  ox 
afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods  and  a  supper  for  their  joyous 
votaries."" 

But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the 
Reformation  enterprise  of  restoring  a  religion  which  was  desti- 
of  paganism.    ^.^^^  ^f  theological  principles,  of  moral  precepts,  and 

^  The  I'estoration  of  the  pagan  worehip  is  described  bj  Julian  (Misopogon,  ]). 
846),  Libanias  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286, 287,  and  Orat.  Consular,  ad  Julian, 
p.  245,  246,  edit.  Morel.)*  Ammianus  (xxii.  12),  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Oi*at. 
iv.  p.  121).  These  writers  agree  in  the  essential,  and  even  minute,  fiicts ;  but  the 
different  lights  in  which  thej  view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Julian  are  expressive 
of  the  gradations  of  self-applause,  passionate  admiration,  mild  reproof,  and  partial 
invective. 
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of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay 
and  dissolution,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or  con- 
sistent reformation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontifE, 
more  especially  after  that  office  had  been  united  with  the  im- 
perial dignity,  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Eoman 
empire.  Julian  named  for  his  vicars,  in  the  several  provinces, 
the  priests  and  philosophers,  whom  he  esteemed  the  best  quali- 
fied to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  his  great  design ;  and 
his  pastoral  letters,"  if  we  may  use  that  name,  still  repi-esent 
a  very  curious  sketch  of  his  wishes  and  intentions.  He  directs 
that  in  every  city  the  sacerdotal  order  should  be  composed, 
without  any  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune,  of  those  persons 
who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for  their  love  of  the  gods  and 
of  men.  " If  they  are  guilty,"  continues  he,  "of  any  scandal- 
ous offence,  they  should  be  censured  or  degraded  by  the  supe- 
rior pontiff ;  but  as  long  as  they  retain  their  rank,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  magistrates  and  people.  Their 
humility  may  be  shown  in  the  plainness  of  their  domestic 
garb ;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy  vestments.  When 
they  are  summoned  in  their  turn  to  officiate  before  the  altar, 
they  ought  not,  during  the  appointed  number  of  days,  to  de- 
part from  the  precincts  of  the  temple ;  nor  should  a  single 
day  be  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  prayers  and  the  sacrifice 
which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
and  of  individuals.  The  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions  re- 
quires an  immaculate  purity  both  of  mind  and  body;  and 
even  when  they  are  dismissed  from  the  temple  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  common  life,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  excel  in  de- 
cency and  virtue  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  priest 
of  the  gods  should  never  be  seen  in  theatres  or  taverns. 
His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  temperate,  his 
friends  of  honorable  reputation ;  and  if  he  sometimes  visits 
the  Forum  or  the  Palace,  he  should  appear  only  as  the  advo- 
cate of  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either  justice  or  mercy, 

*^  See  Jnlian.  Epistol.  xlix.  Ixii.  Ixiii.,  and  a  long  and  carioas  fragment,  without 
beginning  or  end  (p.  288-305).  The  snpreme  pontiff  derides  the  Mosaic  history 
and  the  Christian  discipline,  prefers  the  Greek  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
palliates,  with  the  skill  of  a  Jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of  images. 
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His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  his  profession. 
Licentious  tales,  or  comedies,  or  satires  must  be  banished  from 
his  library,  which  ought  solely  to  consist  of  historical  and  phil- 
osophical writings — of  history  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and 
of  philosophy  which  is  connected  with  religion.  The  impions 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  sceptics  deserve  his  abhorrence 
and  contempt ;"  but  he  should  diligently  study  the  systems  of 
Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics,  which  unanimously 
teach  that  there  are  gods ;  that  the  world  is  governed  by  their 
providence ;  that  their  goodness  is  the  source  of  every  tem- 
porjal  blessing ;  and  that  they  have  prepared  for  the  human 
soul  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment."  The  imperial 
pontifE  inculcates,  in  the  most  persuasive  language,  the  duties 
of  benevolence  and  hospitality ;  exhorts  his  inferior  clergy  to 
recommend  the  universal  practice  of  those  virtues;  promises 
to  assist  their  indigence  from  the  public  treasury;  and  de- 
clares his  resolution  of  establishing  hospitals  in  every  city, 
where  the  poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian  beheld  with  envy 
the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  Church ;  and  he  very 
frankly  confesses  his  intention  to  deprive  the  Christians  of 
the  applause  as  well  as  advantage  which  they  had  acquired 
by  the  exclusive  practice  of  charity  and  beneficence."  The 
same  spirit  of  imitation  might  dispose  the  emperor  to  adopt 
several  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  use  and  importance  of 
which  were  approved  by  the  success  of  his  enemies.  But  if 
these  imaginary  plans  of  reformation  had  been  realized,  the 
forced  and  imperfect  copy  would  have  been  less  beneficial  to 
paganism  than  honorable  to  Christianity.**    The  Gentiles,  who 

**  The  exultation  of  Julian  (p.  801)  that  these  impious  sects,  and  even  their 
writings,  are  extinguished  may  be  consistent  enough  with  the  sacerdotal  char- 
acter ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish  that  any  opinions  and  argn- 
ments  the  most  repugnant  to  his  own  should  be  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  mankind. 

"  Yet  he  insinuates  that  the  Christians,  under  the  pretence  of  charity,  inveigled 
children  from  their  religion  and  parents,  conveyed  them  on  shipboard,  and  devoted 
those  victims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  servitude  in  a  remote  country  (p.  305).  Had 
the  chai-ge  been  proved,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  complain,  but  to  punish. 

^'^  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  facetious,  ingenious,  and  argumentative  (Orat.  iii.  p. 
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peaceably  followed  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  were  rather 
surprised  than  pleased  with  the  introduction  of  foreign  man- 
ners ;  and,  in  the  short  period  of  his  reign,  Julian  had  fre- 
quent occasions  to  complain  of  the  want  of  fervor  of  his  own 
party." 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the 
friends  of  Jupiter  as  his  personal  friends  and  brethren ;  and, 
The  phUoso-  though  he  partially  overlooked  the  merit  of  Chris- 
phew.  ^j^jj  constancy,  he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble 

perseverance  of  those  Gentiles  who  had  preferred  the  favor 
of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  emperor."  If  they  cultivated  the 
literature  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired 
an  additional  claim  to  the  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked 
the  Muses  in  the  number  of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  relig- 
ion which  he  had  adopted,  piety  and  learning  were  almost 
synonymous ;"  and  a  crowd  of  poets,  of  rhetoricians,  and  of 
philosophers  hastened  to  the  imperial  court  to  occupy  the 
vacant  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  seduced  the  credulity  of 
Constantius.  His  successor  esteemed  the  ties  of  common  in- 
itiation as  far  more  sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity ;  he 
chose  his  favorites  among  the  sages  who  were  deeply  skilled 
in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and  divination,  and  every  im- 
postor who  pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity  was  as- 
sured of  enjoying  the  present  hour  in  honor  and  affluence." 

101, 102,  etc.).  He  ridicales  the  fbllj  of  soch  vain  imitntion,  and  amnses  him- 
self with  inquiring  what  lessons,  moral  or  theological,  could  be  extracted  from  the 
Grecian  fables. 

*^  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  Christian  bish- 
ops and  presbyters  (Epist.  Ixii.).  *Opwv  ovv  iroXXi)y  fuv  oKiyiopiav  ovvav  y/Atv 
vpbQ  rove  &€o^f ;  and  again,  iifiuQ  Sk  ovrat  pa9vfu»tg,  etc. — Epist.  Ixiii. 

^  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  twice  as 
constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priesthood  of  the  Phrygian  god- 
dess at  Pessinns  (Julian.  Epist.  xxl.  [p.  889]).  He  applauds  the  firmness  of  Sop- 
ater  of  Hierapolis,  who  had  been  repeatedly  pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to 
apostatize  (Epist.  xxvii.  p.  401). 

**  'O  dk  vofiiZutv  iSek^d  \6yovc  re  rat  ^«wv  iepd,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  77,  p.  802. 
The  same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian,  Libanius,  and  the  rest  of 
their  party. 

**  The  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode  of  divina- 
tion, are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxii.  12. 
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Among  the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  most  eminent 
rank  in  the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple,  who  communicated, 
with  unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and 
his  religious  designs  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  civil 
war."  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  he  despatched  an  honorable  and  pressing 
invitation  to  Maximus,  who  then  resided  at  Sardes,  in  Lydia, 
with  Chrysanthius,  the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies.  The 
prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to  undertake 
a  journey  which  showed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of  divi- 
nation, with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect ;  but 
his  companion,  whose  fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  persisted 
in  his  interrogations  till  he  had  extorted  from  the  gods  a  seem- 
ing consent  to  his  own  wishes  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The 
journey  of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of  Asia  displayed  the 
triumph  of  philosophic  vanity,  and  the  magistrates  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  honorable  reception  which  they  prepared 
for  the  friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pronouncing  an 
oration  before  the  senate,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  Maximus.  The  emperor  immediately  interrupted  his  dis- 
course, advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  after  a  tender  embrace, 
conducted  him  by  the  hand  into  the-  midst  of  the  assembly, 
where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  benefits  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  instructions  of  the  philosopher.  Maximus,** 
who  soon  acquired  the  confidence  and  influenced  the  councils  of 
Julian,  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a  court. 
His  dress  became  more  splendid,  his  demeanor  more  lofty,  and 
he  was  exposed,  under  a  succeeding  reign,  to  a  disgraceful  in- 

^  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Three  other  epistles  (xv.  xvi.  xzxix.),  in  the  same 
style  of  friendship  and  confidence,  are  addressed  to  the  philosopher  Maximas. 

^  Eunapius*  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79,  and  in  Ohiysanthio,  p.  147, 148  [p.  94 
seq.  and  191  seq.,  edit.  Comm.])  has  minutely  related  these  anecdotes,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  the  most  important  events  of  the  age.  Tet  he  &irly  confesses  the 
frailty  of  Maximas.  His  reception  at  Constantinople  is  describ^  by  Libanins 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  76,  p.  801)  and  Ammianos  (xxii.  7). 


*  Eunapius  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Dexippus.  Some  yalnable 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  recovered  by  M.  Mai,  and  reprinted  in  Niebohr's 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians. — M. 
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quiry  into  the  means  by  which  the  disciple  of  Plato  had  ac- 
cumulated, in  the  short  duration  of  his  favor,  a  very  scan- 
dalous^ proportion  of  wealth.  Of  the  other  philosophers  and 
sophists  who  were  invited  to  the  imperial  residence  by  the 
choice  of  Julian  or  by  the  success  of  Maximus,  few  were  able 
to  preserve  their  innocence  or  their  reputation.*'  The  liberal 
gifts  of  money,  lands,  and  houses  were  insufScient  to  satiate 
their  rapacious  avarice,  and  the  indignation  of  the  people  was 
justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  their  abject  poverty  and 
disinterested  professions.  The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not 
always  be  deceived,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  despise  the  char- 
acters of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his  esteem;  he 
desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence  and  in- 
constancy, and  he  was  apprehensive  of  degrading,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  profane,  the  honors  of  letters  and  of  religion." 

The  favor  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
pagans  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  ances- 
tors and  the  Christians  who  prudently  embraced  the 
onYereion     pg^jgi^i^  ^f  ^.j^^ij.  govercigu.    The  acquisition  of  new 

proselytes*'  gratified  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul,  supersti- 
tion and  vanity ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  missionary,  that  if  he  could  render  each  individual 
richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than  Babylon,  he 
should  not  esteem  himself  the  benefactor  of  mankind  unless 
at  the  same  time  he  could  reclaim  his  subjects  from  their  im- 

*"*  Chrysanthius,  \yho  had  refused  to  quit  Ljdia,  was  created  high-priest  of  the 
province.  His  cautioos  and  temperate  use  of  power  secured  him  after  the  revolu- 
tion, and  he  lived  in  peace ;  while  Maximus,  Friscus,  etc.,  were  persecuted  by  the 
Christian  ministers.  See  the  adventures  of  these  fanatic  sophists,  collected  by 
Bmcker,  torn.  ii.  p.  281-293. 

^  See  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent  c.  100, 101,  p.  324, 325,  326)  and  Eunapius  (Yit. 
Sophist,  in  Proaeresio,  p.  126  [p.  160,  edit.  Comm.]).  Some  students,  whose  ex- 
pectations perhaps  were  gi-onndless  or  extravagant,  retired  in  disgust  (Greg.  Naz. 
Orat.  iv.  p.  120).  It  is  strange  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  contradict  the  title 
of  one  of  Tillemont's  chapters  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  iv.  p.  960),  "La  Cour 
de  Julien  est  pleine  de  philosophes  et  de  gens  perdns." 

**  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired  to  the  glo- 
rious title  of  convertisseur,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  success  in  making  prose- 
lytes. The  word  and  the  idea  are  growing  obsolete  in  France ;  may  they  never 
be  introduced  into  England  t 
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pious  revolt  against  the  immortal  gods."*  A  prince  who  had 
studied  human  nature,  and  who  possessed  the  treasures  of  the 
Eoman  empire,  could  adapt  his  arguments,  his  promises,  and 
his  rewards  to  every  order  of  Christians ;"  and  the  merit  of  a 
seasonable  conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a 
candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As  the 
army  is  the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power,  Julian  ajv 
plied  himself  with  peculiar  diligence  to  corrupt  the  religion 
of  his  troops,  without  whose  hearty  concurrence  every  meas- 
ure must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful,  and  the  natural  tem- 
per of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy  as  it  was  important. 
The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves  to  the  faith  as  well 
as  to  the  fortunes  of  their  victorious  leader ;  and  even  before 
the  death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  announc- 
ing to  his  friends  that  they  assisted  with  fervent  devotion  and 
voracious  appetite  at  the  sacrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  of- 
fered in  his  camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen."  The  ar- 
mies of  the  East,  which  had  been  trained  under  the  standard 
of  the  cross  and  of  Constantius,  required  a  more  artful  and 
expensive  mode  of  persuasion.  On  the  days  of  solemn  and 
public  festivals  the  emperor  received  the  homage  and  reward- 
ed the  merit  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  state  was  encircled 
with  the  military  ensigns  of  Eome  and  the  republic;  the  holy 
name  of  Christ  was  erased  from  the  Laharum;  and  the  sym- 
bols of  war,  of  majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition  were  so  dex- 
terously blended  that  the  faithful  subject  incurred  the  guilt 


^  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius,  which  were  probably  those  of  Julian 
himself  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59,  p.  286). 

•*  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  x.  p.  167)  is  desirous  to  magnify  the  Chris- 
tian firmness  of  his  brother  Caesarius,  physician  to  the  imperial  court,  he  owns 
that  CsBsarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary,  iroKvv  iv  buXoXg,  koI  yiyav 
Iv  \6yiav  duvorriri.  In  his  invectives  he  scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit  or  cour- 
age to  the  Apostate. 

**  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  [p.  415].  Ammianus,  xxii.  1 2.  ''  Adeo  nt  in  dies  psne 
singnlos  milites  cai-nis  distentiore  saginft  victitantes  incultius,  potusque  aviditate 
correpti,  humeris  impositi  transeuntium  per  plateas,  ex  publicis  sedibus  ...  ad  sua 
diversoria  portnrentur."  The  devout  prince  and  the  indignant  historian  describe 
the  same  scene ;  and  in  Illyricum  or  Antioch  similar  causes  must  have  produced 
similar  effects. 
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of  idolatry  when  he  respectfully  saluted  the  person  or  image 
of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers  passed  successively  in  review, 
and  each  of  them,  before  he  received  from  the  hand  of  Julian 
a  liberal  donative  proportioned  to  his  rank  and  services,  was 
required  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Some  Christian  confessors  might  re- 
sist and  others  might  repent ;  but  the  far  greater  number,  al- 
lured by  the  prospect  of  gold  and  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  contracted  the  criminal  engagement,  and  their  future 
perseverance  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  enforced  by  every 
consideration  of  duty  and  of  interest.  By  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  these  arts,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  which  would 
have  purchased  the  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scy thia,  Ju- 
lian gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  imaginary  protection 
of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the  firm  and  effectual  support  of 
the  Roman  legions."  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that 
the  restoration  and  encouragement  of  paganism  revealed  a 
multitude  of  pretended  Christians,  who,  from  motives  of  tem- 
poral advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the  religion  of  the  former 
reign,  and  who  afterwards  returned  with  the  same  flexibility 
of  conscience  to  the  faith  which  was  professed  by  the  succes- 
sor of  Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  labored  to  restore 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the 
extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  In  a  public  epistle**  to  the  nation  or 
community  of  the  Jews  dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he 
pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns  their  oppressors,  praises 
their  constancy,  declares  himself  their  gracious  protector,  and 
expresses  a  pious  hope  that  after  his  return  from  the  Persian 


"  Gregoiy  (Orat.  iii.  p.  74,  75,  83-86)  and  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixxxi.- 
Ixxxii.  p.  307,  308),  mpi  ravn^v  Hfv  frwovSTjv,  oifK  apvovfuu  vXovrov  avriKiaoQai 
ftkyav.    The  sophist  owns  and  justifies  the  expense  of  these  militai-y  conversions. 

**  Julianas  epistle  (xxv.)  is  addressed  to  the  commanity  of  the  Jews.  Aldus 
(Venet.  1499)  has  branded  it  with  an  ei  yrfimoc ;  but  this  stigma  is  justly  re- 
moved by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  and  Spanheim.  The  epistle  is  men- 
tioned by  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  22),  and  the  purport  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Gregory 
(Ornt.  iv.  p.  Ill)  and  by  Julian  himself  (Fragment,  p.  295). 
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war,  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the 
Abnighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The. blind  supersti- 
tion and  abject  slavery  of  those  unfortunate  exiles  must  excite 
the  contempt  of  a  philosophic  emperor,  but  they  deserved  the 
friendship  of  Julian  by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  The  barren  synagogue  abhorred  and  envied  the 
fecundity  of  the  rebellious  Church.  The  power  of  the  Jews 
was  not  equal  to  their  malice,  but  their  gravest  rabbis  ap- 
proved the  private  murder  of  an  apostate,"  and  their  sedi- 
tious clamors  had  often  awakened  the  indolence  of  the  pagan 
magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Jews  be- 
came the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of  domestic  tyranny. 
The  civil  immunities  which  had  been  granted  or  confirmed 
by  Severus  were  gradually  repealed  by  the  Christian  princes ; 
and  a  rash  tumult,  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,'*  seemed 
to  justify  the  luci'ative  modes  of  oppression  which  were  in- 
vented by  the  bishops  and  eunuchs  of  the  court  of  Constan- 
tius.  The  Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  still  permitted  to  exer- 
cise a  precarious  jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  at  Tiberias;" 
and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the 
remains  of  a  people  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promised  land. 
But  the  edict  of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced,  and  they 
viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  pro- 
faned in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Christians." 
In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of  Je- 

^  The  Mishna  denonnced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the  foundation* 
The  judgment  of  zeal  is  expUined  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  161, 162,  edil. 
fol.  London,  1672)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Jniis,  torn.  viii.  p.  120).  Ck>nstantine 
made  a  law  to  protect  Chnstian  converts  from  Judaism.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit. 
viii.  leg.  1.     Godefroy,  torn.  vi.  p.  215. 

**  £t  interea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Magnentins)  Jndesorum  seditio,  qui  Patri- 
cium  nefarie  in  regni  speciem  snstulerunt,  oppressa. — Aurelius  Victor  in  Constan- 
tio,  c.  xlii.    See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  tom.  it.  p.  879,  in  4to. 

*^  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by  Reland,  Pa* 
liBsdn.  tom.  ii.  p.  1086-1042. 

"  Basnage  has  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Constantine  and  his 
successors  (tom.  viii.  c.  iv.  p.  111-153). 
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rusalem"  enclosed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra  within 
an  oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles.*'  Tow- 
ards  the  south,  the  upper  town  and  the  fortress  of 
David  were  erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Sion.  On 
the  north  side,  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  covered  the 
spacious  summit  of  Mount  Acra ;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Moriah  and  levelled  by  human  in- 
dustry, was  crowned  with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. After  the  final  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  arms 
of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  con- 
secrated ground  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was 
deserted,  and  the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled 
with  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  the  .^lian  colony,  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary.  The  holy 
places  were  polluted  with  monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  either 
from  design  or  accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus  on 
the  spot  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ."  *   Almost  three  hundred  years  after  those  stu- 

*"  Beland  (Palsestin.  ].  i.  p.  309,  390, 1.  iii.  p.  838)  describes,  with  learning  and 
perspicuitj,  Jerusalem  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent  country. 

^  I  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  d'Anville  (sur  TApcienne 
Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  75).  The  circumference  of  the  ancient  city  (Euseb. 
Preparat  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c.  86)  was  27  stadia,  or  2550  toises.  A  plan  taken  on 
the  spot  assigns  no  more  than  1980  for  the  modern  town.  The  circuit  is  defined 
by  natural  landmarks  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed.'' 

'*  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  102,  torn.  y\.  p.  315),  and  the 
ample  details  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  tom.  i.  p.  569,  tom.  ii.  p.  289, 
294,  4to  edition).  

*  On  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  compare  the  chapter  in  Professor  Robin- 
son's Travels  in  Palestine,  which  has  renewed  the  old  controversy  with  great  vig- 
or. To  me  this  Temple  of  Venus,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Hadrian  to  insult 
the  Christians,  is  not  the  least  suspicious  part  of  the  whole  legend. — M.  1845. 

»»  Both  Mr.  Williams  (Holy  City,  vol.  i.  p.  149)  and  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Rep. 
in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  467)  agree  that  Josephus*s  account  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  c.  4,  s.  8) 
of  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem,  viz.  33  stadia,  or  nearly  3^ 
geographical  miles,  is  correct,  ^fter  its  destruction  by  Titus,  Jerusalem  seems  to 
have  Iain  in  ruins  tiU  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  rebuilt  it  under  the  name  of  ^lia 
Capitolina.  The  circumference  of  his  walls  was  considerably  smaller,  as  a  part 
of  Mount  Zion  was  excluded.  Robinson  (I.  c.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  walls  of 
Hadrian  embraced  about  the  same  circumference  as  the  modem  city,  or  about  2| 
geographical  miles.  This  must  have  been  its  siase  when  Julian  attempted  to  re- 
build the  temple — the  peiiiod  of  which  Gibbon  speaks,  whose  measurement,  if  he 
speaks  of  the  city  before  Titus,  is  too  small ;  if  of  its  state  after  Hadrian,  too 
large.  He  proceeded  on  the  authority  of  D'Anville,  whose  plan  of  Jerusalem  (ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Williams,  vol.  i.  suppt.  p.  6)  is  very  inaccurate. — S. 

II.— 40 
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pendous  eventB,  the  profane  chapel  of  Yenus  was  demolished 
by  the  order  of  Constantine,  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and 
stones  revealed  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A 
magnificent  church  was  erected  on  that  mystic  ground  by  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  and  the  eflfects  of  his  pious  munifi- 
cence were  extended  to  every  spot  which  had  been  consecrat- 
ed by  the  footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son 
of  God." 

The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  original  monn- 
ments  of  their  redemption  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive 
crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
ma«e«.  Qqq^j^  qj^^  ^j^q  jjjQg|.  distant  countrics  of  the  East ;" 
and  their  piety  was  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  Era- 
press  Helena,  who  appears  to  have  united  the  credulity  of  age 
with  the  warm  feelings  of  a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and 
heroes  who  have  visited  the  memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wis- 
dom or  glory  have  confessed  the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of 
the  place  ;•*  and  the  Christian  who  knelt  before  the  holy  sep- 
ulchre ascribed  his  lively  faith  and  his  fervent  devotion  to  tho 
more  immediate  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  zeal, 
perhaps  the  avarice,  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem  cherished  and 
multiplied  these  beneficial  visits.  They  fixed,  by  unquestion- 
able tradition,  the  scene  of  each  memorable  event.  They  ex- 
hibited the  instruments  which  had  been  used  in  the  passion 
pf  Christ ;  the  nails  and  the  lance  that  had  pierced  his  hands, 
his  feet,  and  his  side ;  the  crown  of  thorns  that  was  planted 
on  his  head ;  the  pillar  at  which  he  was  scourged ;  and,  above 

"  Ensebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  25-47,  61-53.  The  emperor  likewise 
built  churches  at  Bethlehem,  the  Mount  of  OliTes,  and  the  Oak  of  Mambre.  The 
iioly  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  125-133),  and  curiously  deline- 
ated by  Le  Bruyn  (Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  288-296). 

**  The  Itinerary  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem  was  composed  in  the  year  333 
for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims,  among  whom  Jerome  (tom.  i.  p.  126)  mentions  tbe 
Britons  and  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  superstitious  fashion  are  discussed 
in  the  learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseling  (Itinerar.  p.  537-545).* 

•*  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  1)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common-sense  of  man- 
kind.   

*■  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  is  collected  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Wilken,  Geschiphte  der  KreuzzUge. — M. 
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all,  they  sliowed  the  cross  on  which  he  suflfered,  and  which 
was  dng  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign  of  those  princes  who 
inserted  the  symbol  of  Christianity  in  the  banners  of  the  Ro- 
man legions."  Such  miracles  as  seemed  necessary  to  account 
for  its  extraordinary  preservation  and  seasonable  discovery 
were  gradually  propagated  without  opposition.  The  custody 
of  the  true  crossj  which  on  Easter -Sunday  was  solemnly  ex- 
posed to  the  people,  was  intrusted  to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  he  alone  might  gratify  the  curious  devotion  of  the 
pilgrims  by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  which  they  enchased  in 
gold  or  gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  their  respective 
countries.  But  as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce  must  soon 
have  been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  suppose 
that  the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  that  its  substance,  though  continually  diminished, 
still  remained  entire  and  unimpaired."  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  expected  that  the  influence  of  the  place  and  the 
belief  of  a  perpetual  miracle  should  have  produced  some  salu- 
tary effects  on  the  morals  as  well  as  on  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple. Yet  the  most  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
have  been  obliged  to  confess,  not  only  that  the  streets  of  Je- 
rusalem were  filled  with  the  iiicessant  tumult  of  business  and 


^  Baroniiis  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  326,  No.  42-50)  and  Tillemont  (M^m.  £ccl&. 
torn.  Tit.  p.  8-1 G)  are  the  historians  and  champions  of  the  miraculous  invention  of 
the  cross  under  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Paulinos, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Huiinus,  Ambrose,  and,  perhaps,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  si- 
lence of  Eusebius  and  the  Bordeaux  pilgi-im,  which  satisfies  those  who  think,  per- 
plexes those  who  believe.     See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  238-248. 

**  This  multiplication  is  asserted  bj  Paulinus  (Epist.  xxxvi.;  see  Dupin.  Bib- 
lioth.  Ek:cMs.  torn.  iii.  p.  149),  who  seems  to  have  improved  a  rhetorical  flourish  of 
Cyril  into  a  real  fact.  The  same  supernatural  privilege  must  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Virgin's  milk  (Erasmi  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  778,  Lugd.  Batav.  1703,  in 
CoUoq.  de  Feregrinat.  Reltgionis  ergo),  saints*  heads,  etc.,  and  other  relics  which 
are  repeated  in  so  many  different  churches.* 


*  Lord  Mahon,  in  a  memoir  rend  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Feb.  1831), 
has  traced  in  a  brief  but  interesting  manner  the  singulnr  adventures  of  the  *'true'* 
cross.  It  is  curious  to  inquire  what  authority  we  have,  except  of  iate  tradition, 
for  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  There  is  none  in  the  sacred  writings :  the  uniform  use 
of  the  common  word  rovoc,  instead  of  any  word  expressing  ascent  or  acclivity,  is 
against  the  notion. — M. 
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pleasure,"  but  that  every  species  of  vice — adultery,  theft,  idol- 
atry, poisoning,  murder — was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  holy  city."  The  wealth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  excited  the  ambition  of  Arian  as  well  as  ortho- 
dox candidates ;  and  the  virtues  of  Cyril,  who  since  his  death 
has  been  honored  with  the  title  of  saint,  were  displayed  in  the 
exercise  rather  than  in  the  acquisition  of  his  episcopal  dignity." 
The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might  aspire  to  re- 
store the  ancient  glory  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem."  As  the 
juuan  at.  Christians  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sentence  of 
buTiS'Sw  tern-  everlasting  destruction  had  been  pronounced  against 
P^®- '  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  imperial 

sophist  would  have  converted  the  success  of  his  undertaking 
into  a  specious  argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy  and  the 
truth  of  revelation."  He  was  displeased  with  the  spiritual 
worship  of  the  synagogue ;  but  he  approved  the  institutions 
of  Moses,  who  had  not  disdained  to  adopt  many  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  Egypt.'*    The  local  and  national  deity  of 

"^  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  103),  who  resided  in  the  neighboring  viUage  of  Bethle- 
hem, describes  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  hi3  personal  experience. 

"  Gregor.  Nyssen.  apod  Wesseling,  p.  539.  The  whole  epistle,  which  condemns 
either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religions  pilgrimage,  is  painfiil  to  the  Catholic  di- 
vines, whUe  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our  Protestant  polemics. 

^  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon,  and  was  re- 
ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  afterwards  changed  with  the 
times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles. 
torn,  viii.),  who  treats  his  memory  with  tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his 
virtues  into  the  text,  and  his  fiiults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

""*  Imperii  sui  memoriam  magnitudine  opernm  gestiens  propagnre. — Ammisn. 
xxiii.  1.  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even  among  the  Gentiles. 
They  had  many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sichem  five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four) ;  but  the  wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  were 
centred  in  one  spot. 

^*  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
the  learned  and  dogmatic  Warburton,  who,  with  the  authority  of  a  theologian,  pre- 
scribes the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  discourse  entitled 
Julian  (second  edition,  London,  1751)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities 
which  are  imputed  to  the  Warburtonian  school. 

^'  I  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc,  Warburton, 
etc.,  who  have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the  falsehood  of  some  super- 
stitious divines.     See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  etc. 
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the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by  a  polytheist  who  desired 
only  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  gods  ;'*  and  such  was  the 
appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice  that  his  emulation  might 
be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had  offered  at  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication  twenty-two  thousand  oxen  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.'*  These  considerations 
might  influence  his  designs ;  but  the  prospect  of  an  immedi- 
ate and  important  advantage  would  not  suffer  the  impatient 
monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain  event  of  the  Per- 
sian war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without  delay,  on  the  com- 
manding eminence  of  Moriah,  a  stately  temple,  which  might 
eclipse  the  splendor  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  on  the 
adjacent  hill  of  Calvary ;  to  establish  an  order  of  priests  whose 
interested  zeal  would  detect  the  arts  and  resist  the  ambition  of 
their  Christian  rivals;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews, 
whose  stem  fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to  second, 
and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of  the  pagan  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names  of 
emperor  and  of  friend  are  not  incompatible)  the  first  place  was 
assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alypi- 
us."  The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe  jus- 
tice and  manly  fortitude ;  and  while  he  exercised  his  abilities 
in  the  civil  administration  of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his  poet- 
ical compositions,  the  harmony  and  softness  of  the  odes  of 
Sappho.     This  minister,  to  whom  Julian  communicated,  with- 

"  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295)  respectfully  styles  him  /liyac  ^eoc,  and  mentions 
him  elsewhere  (Epist.  Ixiii.)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He  doubly  condemns  the 
Christians  for  believing  and  for  renouncing  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Their  Deity 
was  a  truey  bat  not  the  only,  God.     Apad  Cyril.  1.  ix.  p.  305,  306. 

''*  1  Kings  viii.  63.  2  Chronicles  vii.  5.  Joseph.  Antiqnitat.  Judaic.  1.  viii.  c. 
4  [§  5],  p.  431,  edit.  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke  of  so  many  hecatombs 
might  be  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Christian  Rabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle. 
Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers.* 

^^  Julian.  Epist.  xxix.  xxx.  [p.  402  seq.].  La  Bletterie  has  neglected  to  trans- 
late the  second  of  these  epistles. 


*  According  to  the  historian  Kotobeddym,  quoted  by  Burckhardt  (Travels  in 
Arabia,  p.  276),  the  caliph  Mokteder  sacrificed  during  his  pilgiimage  to  Mecca,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hcgira  350,  forty  thousand  camels  and  cows  and  fifty  thousand 
sheep.  Barthema  describes  thirty  thousand  oxen  slain,  and  their  carcasses  given 
to  the  poor.     Quarterly  Review,  xiii.  p.  39.— M. 
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out  reserve,  his  most  careless  levities  and  his  most  serious 
counsels,  received  an  extraordinary  commission  to  restore,  in 
its  pristine  beauty,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  dili- 
gence of  Alypius  required  and  obtained  the  strenuous  support 
of  the  Governor  of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  de- 
liverer, the  Jews  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  assem- 
bled on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fathers ;  and  their  insolent 
triumph  alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has  in  every 
age  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this 
propitious  moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice  and  the  women 
their  delicacy ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by 
the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  man- 
tles of  silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal 
contributions;  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labor; 
and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people." 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthusi- 
asm were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque," 
prise  is  de-  still  coutiuued  to  exhibit  the  same  edifying  specta- 
cle  of  ruin  and  desolation.  Perhaps  the  absence 
and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of  a  Christian 
reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of  an  arduous  work, 
which  was  attempted  only  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  life 
of  Julian."  But  the  Christians  entertained  a  natural  and  pi- 
ous expectation  that  in  this  memorable  contest  the  honor  of 
religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal  miracle.     An 

''*  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jews  in  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  ir.  p. 
Ill)  and  Theodoret  (I.  iii.  c.  20). 

"  Built  by  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  who  died  a.d.  644.  This  great  mosque 
covers  the  whole  consecrated  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  constitutes  almost 
a  square  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  toises,  or  one  Roman  mile,  in  circumference. 
See  D'Anville,  J^^rusalem,  p.  45. 

'"  Ammianus  records  the  consuls  of  the  year  363  before  he  proceeds  to  mention 
the  thoughts  of  Julian.  **  Templum . . .  instaurare  sumptibus  cogitahat  immodicis." 
Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  to  anticipate  the  design ;  but  he  must  have  under- 
stood, from  former  examples,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  would  have  de- 
manded many  years. 
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earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption,  which  over- 
turned and  scattered  the  new  foundations  of  the  temple,  are 
attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contemporary  and  respecta- 
ble evidence/*  This  pubUc  event  is  described  by  Ambrose,"* 
Sishop  of  Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  Jews ; 
by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,"  who  might  appeal  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation  at  Antioch ;  and  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,"  who  published  his  account  of  the  mira- 
cle before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year.  The 
preteruaturai  last  of  thcse  wrftcrs  has  boldly  declared  that  this 
preternatural  event  was  not  disputed  by  the  infi- 
dels ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  confirmed 
by  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus." 
The  philosophic  soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues  without  adopt- 
ing the  prejudices  of  his  master,  has  recorded,  in  his  judicious 
and  candid  history  of  his  own  times,  the  extraordinary  obsta- 
cles which  interrupted  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem :  "  Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  prov- 

'•  The  subsequent  witnesses — Socrates,  Sozomen,  Tbeodoret,  Philostorgius,  etc. 
— add  contradictions  rather  than  authority.  Compare  the  objections  of  Basnage 
(Hist,  des  Juife,  tom.viiL  p.  157-168)  with  Warburton's  answers  (Julian,  p.  174-258). 
The  bishop  has  ingeniously  explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on 
the  gannents  of  the  spectators  by  a  similar  instance  and  the  natural  effects  of  light- 
ning. 

^  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  p.  946,  edit.  Benedictin.  lie  composed  this  fanatic 
epistle  (a.d.  388)  to  justify  a  bishop  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate for  burning  a  synagogue. 

"  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  580,  ad  vers.  Judseos  et  Gentes  [c.  16],  tom.  ii.  p.  574, 
de  S^°  Babyl&  [c.  22],  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  followed  the  common  and  natural 
supposition ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the  composition  of  these  ser*. 
mons  in  the  year  383,  is  confident  they  were  never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 

"  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  110-113.  To  di  ohf  mpi^otiTov  van  davfia,  kcu 
ovSk  roig  dOioig  avroig  awiffTOvfitvov,  Xl^wv  ipxofiat. 

"  Ammian.  xxiii.  1.  **  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  javaretque  pro- 
vincin  rector,  metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  fundamenta  crebris  assultibus 
erumpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliqnoties  operantibns  inaccessum;  hocque  modo 
elemento  destinatius  repellente,  cessavit  inceptum."  Warbarton  labors  (p.  60-90) 
to  extort  a  confession  of  the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Libnnins,  and 
to  employ  the  evidence  of  a  rabbi  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  wit- 
nesses can  only  be  received  by  a  very  favorable  judge. 
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ince,  urged  with  vigor  and  diligence  the  execution  of  the  work, 
horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  with 
frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time 
to  time  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and 
the  victorious  element  continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately 
and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned."  •    Such  authority  should  satisfy 


*  Michaelis  has  given  an  ingenious  and  sufficiently  probable  explanation  of  tiiis 
remarkable  incident,  which  the  positive  testimony  of  Ammianus,  a  contemporaiy 
and  a  pagan,  will  not  permit  us  to  call  in  question.  It  was  suggested  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus.  That  historian,  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  says :  *'  The  temple  it- 
self was  a  kind  of  citadel,  which  had  its  own  walls,  superior  in  their  workmanship 
and  construction  to  those  of  the  city.  The  porticoes  themselves,  which  surrounded 
the  temple,  were  an  excellent  fonification.  There  was  a  fountain  of  constantly 
running  water;  subterranean  excavations  under  the  mountain;  reservoirs  and  cis- 
terns to  collect  the  rain-tcater," — Tac.  Hist.  v.  12.  These  excavations  and  reser- 
voii*s  must  have  been  very  considerable.  The  latter  furnished  water  during  the 
whole  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  1,100,000  inhabitants,  for  whom  the  fountain  of  Siloe 
could  not  have  sufficed,  and  who  had  no  fresh  rain-water,  the  siege  having  taken 
place  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of  August,  a  period  of  the  year  dur- 
ing which  it  rarely  rains  in  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  excavations,  they  served  after, 
and  even  before,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  contain  not  only  maga- 
zines of  oil,  wine,  and  corn,  but  also  the  treasui*es  which  were  laid  up  in  the  tem- 
ple. Josephus  has  related  several  incidents  which  show  their  extent.  When  Je- 
rusalem was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  lltus,  the  rebel  chiefs,  placing  their 
last  hopes  in  these  vast  subterranean  cavities  (virovofiovct  viroyam,  luapvx<^Q\ 
formed  a  design  of  concealing  themselves  there,  and  remaining  during  the  confla- 
gration of  the  city  and  nntil  the  Romans  had  retired  to  a  distance.  The  greater 
part  had  not  time  to  execute  their  design ;  but  one  of  them,  Simon,  the  son  of  Gi- 
oras,  having  provided  himself  with  food,  and  tools  to  excavate  the  earth,  descend- 
ed into  this  retreat  with  some  companions.  He  remained  there  till  Titus  had  set 
out  for  liome.  Under  the  pressure  of  famine,  he  issued  foith  on  a  sudden,  in  the 
very  place  where  the  temple  had  stood,  and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  Koman 
guard.  He  was  seized  and  carried  to  Rome  for  the  triumph.  His  appeanini-e 
made  it  be  suspected  that  other  Jews  might  have  chosen  the  same  asylum  ;  search 
was  made,  and  a  great  number  discovered.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  It  is 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  excavations  were  the  remains  of  the  time 
of  Solomon,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  work  to  a  great  extent  under  ground  ;  no 
other  date  can  be  assigned  to  them.  The  Jews,  on  their  return  from  the  Captivity, 
were  too  poor  to  undertake  such  works ;  and  although  Herod,  on  rebuilding  the 
temple,  made  some  excavations  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xv.  1 1 ,  vii.),  the  haste  with 
which  that  building  was  completed  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they  belonged 
to  that  period.  Some  were  used  for  sewers  and  drains,  others  served  to  conceal 
the  immense  treasures  of  which  Crassus,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  plun- 
dered the  Jews,  and  which  doubtless  had  been  since  replaced.  The  temple  was 
destroyed  a.d.  70.  The  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  it,  and  the  fact  related  by 
Ammianus,  coincide  with  the  year  S63.  There  had  then  elapsed  between  these 
two  epochs  an  interval  of  near  three  hundred  years,  during  which  the  excavations, 
choked  up  with  ruins,  must  have  become  full  of  inflammable  air.  The  workmen 
employed  by  Julian,  as  they  were  digging,  arrived  at  the  excavations  of  the  tem- 
ple. They  would  take  torches  to  explore  them ;  sudden  flames  repelled  those  who 
approached ;  explosions  were  heard ;  and  these  phenomena  were  renewed  every 
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a  believing,  and  must  astonish  an  incredulous,  inind.  Yet  a 
philosopher  may  still  require  the  original  evidence  of  impar- 
tial and  intelligent  spectators.  At  this  important  crisis  any 
singular  accident  of  nature  would  assume  the  appeamnce  and 
produce  the  effects  of  a  real  prodigy.  This  glorious  deliver- 
ance would  be  speedily  improved  and  magnified  by  the  pious 
art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem  and  the  active  credulity  of  the 
Christian  world ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  a  Koman 
historian,  careless  of  theological  disputes,  might  adorn  his  work 
with  the  specious  and  splendid  miracle." 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  connected 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  Church.  Julian  still  continued 
Partiality  of  *^  maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  with- 
jaiian.  ^^^  distinguishing  whether  this  universal  toleration 

proceeded  from  his  justice  or  his  clemency.  He  affected  to 
pity  the  unhappy  Christians,  who  were  mistaken  in  the  most 
important  object  of  their  lives ;  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by 
contempt ;  his  contempt  was  embittered  by  hatred ;  and  the 
sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit 

**  Dr.  Lardner,  perhaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critics,  presumes  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  famous  miracle  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  47-71).* 
The  silence  of  Jerome  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  same  story  which  was 
celebrated  at  a  distance  might  be  despised  on  the  spot. 


time  that  they  penetrated  into  new  subterranean  passages.*  This  explanation  is 
confirmed  by  the  relation  of  an  event  nearly  similar  by  Josephus.  King  Herod 
having  heard  that  immense  treasures  had  been  concealed  in  the  sepulchre  of  David, 
he  descended  into  it  with  a  few  confidential  persons.  He  found  in  the  first  sub- 
terranean chamber  only  jewels  and  precious  stuffs ;  but,  having  wished  to  pene- 
trate into  a  second  chamber  which  had  been  long  closed,  he  was  repelled,  when  he 
opened  it,  by  flames  which  killed  those  who  accompanied  him  (Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  7,  i.)- 
As  here  there  is  no  room  for  miracle,  this  fact  may  be  considered  as  a  new  proof 
of  the  veracity  of  that  related  by  Ammianus  and  the  contemporary  writers. — G. 

To  the  illustrations  of  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  chambers  adduced  by  Mi- 
chaelis  may  be  added,  that  when  John  of  Gischala,  during  the  siege,  surpnsed  the 
temple,  the  party  of  Eleazar  took  refuge  within  them.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  8,  i.  The 
sudden  sinking  of  the  Hill  of  Sion,  when  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  Barchocab, 
may  have  been  connected  with  similar  excavations.  Hist,  of  Jews,  vol.  iii.  122 
and  18G.— M. 

*  Gibbon  has  forgotten  Basnage,  to  whom  Warburton  replied. — M. 

*  It  is  a  fact  DOW  popularly  known  that,  when  mines  which  have  been  lon^  closed  are 
opened,  one  of  two  things  takes  place:  either  the  torches  are  oxtiDffni.ohed  and  the  men 
fall  first  into  a  swoon  and  soon  die;  or,  if  the  air  is  inflammable,  a  little  flame  is  seen  to 
flicker  ronnd  the  lamp,  which  spreads  and  multiplies  till  the  conflagration  becomes  general, 
is  followed  by  an  cxplofion,  and  kills  all  who  are  in  the  way.-^. 
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wliich  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly  wound  whenever  it  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  As  he  was  sensible  that  the 
Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Redeemer,  he  counte- 
nanced, and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honorable 
appellation  of  Galil^eans."  He  declared  that,  by  the  folly 
of  the  Galilffians  (whom  he  describes  as  a  sect  of  fanatics,  con- 
temptible to  men  and  odious  to  the  gods),  the  empire  had  been 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  he  insinuates  in  a 
public  edict  that  a  frantic  patient  might  sometimes  be  cured 
by  salutary  violence.**  An  ungenerous  distinction  was  admit- 
ted into  the  mind  and  counsels  of  Julian  that,  according  to  the 
diflference  of  their  religious  sentiments,  one  part  of  his  subjects 
deserved  his  favor  and  friendship,  while  the  other  was  entitled 
only  to  the  common  benefits  that  his  justice  could  not  refuse 
to  an  obedient  people.*^  According  to  a  principle  pregnant 
with  mischief  and  oppression,  the  emperor  transferred  to  the 
pontiflEs  of  his  own  religion  the  management  of  the  liberal  al- 
lowances from  the  public  revenue  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Church  by  the  piety  of  Constantine  and  his  sons.  The 
proud  system  of  clerical  honors  and  immunities,  which  had 
been  constructed  with  so  much  art  and  labor,  was  levelled  to  the 
ground ;  the  hopes  of  testamentary  donations  were  intercept- 
ed by  the  rigor  of  the  laws ;  and  the  priests  of  the  Christian 
sect  were  confounded  with  the  last  and  most  ignominious  class 
of  the  people.  Such  of  these  regulations  as  appeared  necessa- 
ry to  check  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics  were 

•*  Greg.  Naz.  Ornt.  iii.  p.  81.  And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the  inTariable 
practice  of  Julian  himself.  Warburton  has  justly  observed  (p.  35)  that  the  Pla- 
tonists  believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words ;  and  Julian's  dislike  for  the 
name  of  Christ  might  proceed  from  superstition  as  well  as  from  contempt 

^  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  288.  He  derides  the  fKopia  TaXtXaiW  (Epist.  vii.),  and 
so  &r  loses  sight  of  the  principles  of  toleration  as  to  wish  (Epist.  xlii.  [p.  424]) 
oKovra^  iaoOai. 

^''  Oh  yap  fioi  difiic  i(fri  KoiuCiyxv  i)  iXiaipuv 

'AvepaCi  oi  re  ^eoXaiv  drrixl^iovT  dOavdroKTiv. 

These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
bigot  (Epist.  xlix.  [p.  432]),  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  .£olus,  when  he  refuses 
to  grant  Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds  (Odyss.  x.  73).  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent 
c.  lix.  p.  286J  attempts  to  justify  this  partial  behavior  by  an  apology,  in  which  per* 
secution  peeps  through  the  mask  of  candor. 
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soon  afterwards  imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince. 
The  peculiar  distinctions  which  policy  has  bestowed  or  super- 
stition has  lavished  on  the  sacerdotal  order  miMt  be  confined 
to  those  priests  who  profess  the  religion  of  the  State.  But  the 
will  of  the  legislator  was  not  exempt  from  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian 
to  deprive  the  Christians  of  all  the  temporal  honors  and  ad- 
vantages which  rendered  them  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world." 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of 

grammar  and  rhetoric*  The  motives  alleged  by 
thechrift-  the  cmpcror  to  justify  this  partial  and  oppressive 
teaching        mcasuro  might  command,  during  his  lifetime,  the 

silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of  flatterers.  Ju- 
lian abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word  which  might  be 
indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  :  he  contemptuously  observes  that  the  men  who  exalt 
the  merit  of  implicit  faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  science ;  and  he  vainly  contends  that,  if  they  re- 
fuse to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  they  ought 
to  content  themselves  with  expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in 
the  churches  of  the  Galilseans."  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man world  the  education  of  the  youth  was  intrusted  to  mas- 
ters of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  who  were  elected  by  the  mag- 
istrates, maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  distinguished 
by  many  lucrative  and  honorable  privileges.  The  edict  of  Ju- 
lian appears  to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  professors 
of  all  the  liberal  arts ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved  to  him- 

*"  These  laws  which  affected  the  clergy  may  be  fonnd  in  the  slight  hints  of  Ju- 
lian himself  (Epist.  lii.  [p.  433  seq.]),  in  the  vague  declamations  of  Gregory  (Orat. 
iii.  p.  86,  87),  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Sozomen  (\.  v.  c.  5). 

"  Inclemens  .  .  .  perenni  obraendum  silentio. — Ammian.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  5. 

^  The  edict  itself,  which  is  still  extant  among  the  epistles  of  Jalian  (xlii.  [p. 
422]),  may  be  compared  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  96). 
Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccle's.  tom.  vii.  p.  1291-1294)  has  collected  the  seeming  differ- 
ences of  ancients  and  moderns.  They  may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Christians 
were  directly  forbidden  to  teach ;  they  were  indirectly  forbidden  to  learn,  since  they 
would  not  frequent  the  schools  of  the  pagans. 
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self  the  approbation  of  the  candidates,  was  authorized  by  the 
laws  to  corrupt  or  to  punish  the  religious  constancy  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  Christians."  As  soon  as  the  resignation 
of  the  more  obstinate"  teachers  had  established  the  unrivalled 
dominion  of  the  pagan  sophists,  Julian  invited  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  resort  with  freedom  to  the  public  schools,  in  a  just 
confidence  that  their  tender  minds  would  receive  the  impres- 
sions of  literature  and  idolatry.  If  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christian  youth  should  be  deterred  by  their  own  scruples,  or 
by  those  of  their  parents,  from  accepting  this  dangerous  mode 
of  instruction,  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  relinquish  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education.  Julian  had  reason  to  expect 
that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  yeara,  the  Church  would  relapse 
into  its  primeval  simplicity,  and  that  the  theologians,  w^ho 
possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learning  and  eloquence 
of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  of  blind 
and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  truth  of 
their  own  principles,  or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of 
polytheism." 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  design  of  Julian  to 
deprive  the  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowl- 
Disp-aoe  and  ^^g^i  ^^^  ^^  powcr ;  but  the  injustice  of  excluding 
SeChriS."*''  them  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  profit  seems  to 
tians.  liSLve  bceu  the  result  of  his  general  policy  rather 

"  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  De  Medicis  et  Frofessoribus,  leg,  5  (pablished 
the  17th  of  Jane,  received,  at  Spoleto,  in  Italy,  the  29th  of  Julj,  a.d.  363),  with 
Godefroy's  Illustrations,  torn.  v.  p.  31. 

*'  Orosias  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution  :  '*  Sicut  a  majoribus  nostris 
compertnm  habemus,  omnes  ubique  propemodnm  .  .  .  oflScium  quam  fidem  dese- 
rere  maluernnt"  (vii.  30).  Proasresius,  a  Christian  sophist,  refused  to  accept  the 
partial  favor  of  the  emperor.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  185,  edit.  Scaliger  [torn, 
viii.  p.  805,  editVallars.].    Eunapius  in  Proseresio,  p.  126  [p.  160,  edit.  Comm.]. 

**  They  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their  own  schools. 
Within  a  few  months  Apollinaiis  produced  his  Christian  imitations  of  Homer  (a 
sacred  history  in  twenty- four  books),  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander ;  and  Sozo- 
men  is  satisfied  that  they  equalled,  or  excelled,  the  originals.' 


*  Socrates,  however,  implies  that,  on  the  death  of  Julian,  they  were  contemptu- 
ously thrown  aside  by  the  Ciiristians.  Twv  di  dt  vovoi,  iv  i<Ty  tov  ftij  ypaipijvag^ 
Xeyitovrcu. — Socr.  Hist.  iii.  16. — M. 
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636        CHRISTIANS  TO  RESTORE  PAGAN  TEMPLES.     [CiL  XXIH. 

The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression  with  which 
they  were  armed  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  Christians  to 
_  make  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  temples 

condemned  which  they  had  destroyed  under  the  preceding 
the  pagan  rcigu.  The  zeal  of  the  triumphant  Church  had  not 
always  expected  the  sanction  of  the  public  authori- 
ty ;  and  the  bishops,  who  were  secure  of  impunity,  had  often 
marched  at  the  head  of  their  congregations  to  attack  and  de- 
molish the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  conse- 
crated lands,  which  had  increased  the  patrimony  of  the  sover- 
eign or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  defined  and  easily  restored. 
But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  pagan  superstition, 
the  Christians  had  frequently  erected  their  own  religious  edi- 
fices ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the 
temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and  piety  of  the  emperor 
were  applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other  deplored  and 
execrated  his  sacrilegious  violence.''  After  the  ground  was 
cleared,  the  restitution  of  those  stately  structures  which  had 
been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  of  the  precious  ornaments 
which  had  been  converted  to  Christian  uses,  swelled  into  a 
very  large  account  of  damages  and  debt.  The  authors  of  the 
injury  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  discharge 
this  accumulated  demand ;  and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  leg- 
islator would  have  been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse 
claims  and  complaints  by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbitra- 
tion. But  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  the  East,  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  rash  edicts  of  Julian ;  and  the 
pagan  magistrates,  inflamed  by  zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the 
rigorous  privilege  of  the  Roman  law,  which  substitutes,  in  the 
place  of  his  inadequate  property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent 
debtor.  Under  the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  Bishop  of  Are- 
thusa,"  had  labored  in  the  conversion  of  his  people  with  arms 

•^  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286) 
with  the  passionate  exclamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  86,  87)  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  peraoade  onrselves  that  the  two  orators  are  really  describing  the  same 
events. 

^  Restan,  or  Arethnsa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  between  Emesa 
{Hems)  and  Epiphania  (Hamath),  was  founded,  or  at  least  named,  by  Seleacus 
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more  eflfectnal  than  those  of  persuasion."  The  magistrates  re- 
quired the  full  value  of  a  temple  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  his  intolerant  zeal ;  but  as  they  were  satisfied  of  his  pov- 
erty, they  desired  only  to  bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  the  prom- 
ise of  the  slightest  compensation.  They  apprehended  the  aged 
prelate,  they  inhumanly  scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard ; 
and  his  naked  body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  suspended  in 
a  net  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  stings  of 
insects  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.'~  From  this  lofty  sta- 
tion, Mark  still  persisted  to  glory  in  his  crime,  and  to  insult 
the  impotent  rage  of  his  persecutors.  He  was  at  length  res- 
cued from  their  hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  honor  of 
his  divine  triumph.  The  Arians  celebrated  the  virtue  of  their 
pious  confessor;  the  Catholics  ambitiously  claimed  his  alli- 
ance ;*"  and  the  pagans,  who  might  be  susceptible  of  shame  or 
remorse,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  such  unavailing 
cruelty."'    Julian  spared  his  life ;  but  if  the  Bishop  of  Are- 


Nicator.  Its  peculiar  era  dates  from  the  year  of  Rome  685,  according  to  the 
medals  of  the  city.  In  the  decline  of  the  Seleucides,  Emesa  and  Arethusa  were 
usurped  by  the  Arab  Sampsiceramns,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Home,  were 
not  extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  D'Anville's  Maps  and  Gdographie 
Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  134 ;  Wesseling,  Itineraria,  p.  188 ;  and  Noris.  Epoch.  Syro- 
Macedon.  p.  80,  481,  482. 

••  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  surprising  that  Gregory  and  Theodoret  should  sup- 
press a  circumstance  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  have  enhanced  the  religious  merit 
of  the  confessor. 

*"•  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tragically  paint- 
ed (Orat.  iii.  p.  88-91),  are  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  and  reluctant  evi- 
dence of  Libanius.  Mapjcoc  lidivoc  Kpifiafi^pod  Kai  fiatmyovfuvoCt  Kai  rov  vwyo}- 
voc  ai)Ttf  TtWofUvoVf  ndvra  iveyKtjjp  av^pci'a>Ct  ^^'^  hodioQ  IffTi  raig  rifialci  k2Lv 
0avy  fl-ou,  vipifidxnToc  £M^c.— Epist.  730,  p.  350,  351,  edit.  Wolf.  Amstel.  1738. 

"*  **  nepifidxn'roc,  certatim  eum  sibi  (Christiani)  vindicant."  It  is. thus  that  La 
Croze  and  Wolfius  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek  word  whose  true  signification 
had  been  mistaken  by  former  interpreters,  and  even  by  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue 
Ancienne  et  Modeme,  torn.  iii.  p.  371).  Yet  Tillemont  is  strangely  puzzled  to  un- 
derstand (Me'm.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1309)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mis- 
take a  Semi-Arian  bishop  for  a  saint. 

^^  See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallust  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iii.  90,  91).  Li- 
banius intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  they  should  find  many  Marks ;  yet 
he  allows  that  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  consecrated  wealth,  he  desei-ved  to  suffer 
the  punishment  of  Marsyas— to  be  flayed  alive  (Epist.  730,  p.  349-351). 


638  TEMPLE  AND  GROVE  OF  DAPHNE         [Ch.  XXIII. 

thusa  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Julian,"'  posterity  will  con- 
demn the  ingratitude,  instead  of  praising  the  clemency,  of  the 
emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  Syria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  most  ele- 
The  temple  g*^**  pl^ces  of  dcvotion  in  the  pagan  world/**  A 
KoveoP^  magnificent  temple  rose  in  honor  of  the  god  of  light ; 
Daphne.  g^jj^  j^jg  colossal  figure"*  almost  filled  the  capacious 
sanctuary,  which  was  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorn- 
ed by  the  skill  of  the  Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  repre- 
sented in  a  bending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand, 
pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth ;  as  if  he  supplicated  the 
venerable  mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous 
Daphne  :  for  the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction ;  and  the  fancy 
of  the  Syrian  poets  had  transported  the  amorous  tale  from  the 
banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient 
rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch. 
A  stream  of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the  truth  and  reputation 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  fiowed  from  the  Castalian  fountain  of 
Daphne."*  In  the  adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a 
special  privilege,"'  which  had  been  purchased  from  Elis ;  the 

'^  Gregory  (Omt.  iii.  p.  90)  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  Apostate,  Mark  had 
deserved  stiU  more  than  he  had  suffered. 

'•*  The  Grove  and  Temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo  (1.  xvi  p.  1089, 1090, 
edit.  Amstel.  1 707  [p.  750,  edit.  Casaab.]),  Llbanias  (Nienia,  p.  185-188 ;  Antiocbic. 
Orat.  xi.  p.  380,  381  [edit.  Morell.  1627]),  and  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c  19).  Wesseling 
(Itinerar.  p.  581)  and  Casaubon  (ad  Hist.  August,  p.  64)  illustrate  this  curious  sub- 
ject. 

'"**  Simulacrum  in  eo  Olympiaci  Jovis  imitamenti  sequiparans  magnitudinem.— 
Ammian.  xxii.  13.  The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  sixty  feet  high,  and  his  bulk  was 
consequently  equal  to  that  of  a  thousand  men.  See  a  curious  Af^moire  of  the 
Abbe  Gedoyn  (Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ix.  p.  198). 

*••  Hadrian  read  the  history  of  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped  in  the  Casta- 
lian stream ;  a  trick  which,  according  to  the  physician  Vandale  (de  Oraculis,  p. 
281,  282),  might  be  easily  performed  by  chemical  preparations.  The  emperor 
stopped  the  source  of  such  dangerous  knowledge,  which  was  again  opened  by  the 
devout  curiosity  of  Julian. 

"^  It  was  purchased,  a.d.  44,  in  the  year  92  of  the  era  of  Antioch  (Noris.  Epoch. 
Syro-Maced.  p.  139-174),  for  the  term  of  ninety  Olympiads.  But  the  Olympic  games 
of  Antioch  were  not  regularly  celebrated  till  the  reign  of  Commodiis.  See  the  cn- 
rious  details  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala  (tom.  i.  p.  291,  820, 372-381  [edit. 
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Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the  city ; 
and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annual- 
ly applied  to  the  public  pleasures.*'*  The  perpetual  resort  of 
pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne, 
which  emulated  the  splendor,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a 
provincial  city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bos- 
omed in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached 
as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most 
sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A  thousand 
streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill,  preserved 
the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the 
senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic 
odors ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and 
joy,  to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like 
Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desires;  and  the  blushing  maid  was 
warned,  by  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly  of  unseason- 
able coyness.  The  soldier  and  the  philosopher  wisely  avoided 
the  temptation  of  this  sensual  paradise  ;"•  where  pleasure,  as- 
suming the  character  of  religion,  imperceptibly  dissolved  the 
firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But  the  Groves  of  Daphne  contin- 
ued for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  veneration  of  natives  and 
strangers;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  gi'ound  were  enlarged 
by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors;  and  every  gener- 
ation added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendor  of  the  temple."" 

Oxon. ;  p.  225, 248,  and  288  seq.,  edit.  Bonn.]),  a  writer  whose  merit  and  authority 
are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  native  city.' 

^  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by  Sosibius,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  An- 
gnstus.  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities  in  the  age  of  Constantino  are 
compared  in  the  Expositio  Totius  Mundi,  p.  6  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn.  iik). 

109  ((^vidio  Cassio  Syrincas  legiones  dedi  luxuri&  diffluentes  et  Daphnicis  mori- 
bus."  These  are  the  words  of  tlie  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  an  original  letter 
preseiTed  by  his  biographer  in  Hist.  August,  p.  41  [Vulcat.  Gallic,  in  Vitfl  Avid. 
Cass.  c.  6].    Cassius  dismissed  or  punished  every  soldier  who  was  seen  at  Daphne. 

"'^  Aliquantum  agrorum  Daphnensibns  dedit  {Pompey),  quo  lucus  ibi  spatiosior 


*  Malala  has  erroneously  mentioned  Commodus  instead  of  Caracalla.  The  games 
were  celebrated  in  the  260th  year  of  the  era  of  Antioch;  that  is,  in  a.d.  212,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  They  were  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the 
568th  year  of  Antioch;  that  is,  a.d.  520.  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  220.  On 
the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch,  see  Erause,  Olympia,  Wien,  1838,  p.  207  seq. — S* 

II.— 41 
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640  NEGLECT  AND  PROFANATION  OF  DAPHNE.    CCh.  XXIU. 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival,  hastened  to 
adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raised  to  the 
N  1  tand  ^"g^®^^  pitch  of  eagemess  and  impatience.  His 
profauatiott  lively  imagination  anticipated  the  grateful  pomp 
of  victims,  of  libations,  and  of  incense ;  a  long  pro- 
cession of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in  white  robes,  the  sym- 
bol of  their  innocence ;  and  the  tumultuous  concourse  of  an 
innumerable  people.  But  the  zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted, 
since  the  reign  of  Christianity,  into  a  different  channel.  In- 
stead of  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a 
wealthy  citj'^  to  their  tutelar  deity,  the  emperor  complains 
that  he  found  only  a  single  goose,  provided  at  the  expense  of 
a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decayed  tem- 
ple.*" The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had  been  reduced  to 
silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the  introduction 
of  Christian  and  funereal  rites.  After  Babylas"'  (a  bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of  Decius)  had 
rested  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by  the  order  of 
the  Caesar  Gallus,  was  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  Grove 
of  Daphne.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his  re- 
mains; a  portion  of  the  sacred  lands  was  usurped  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the  feet  of 
their  bishop ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with  their  af- 
frighted and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as  another  revolu- 
tion seemed  to  restore  the  fortune  of  paganism,  the  Church  of 
St.Babylas  was  demolished,  and  new  buildings  were  added  to 
the  mouldering  edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the  piety  of 
Syrian  kings.  But  the  first  and  most  serious  care  of  Julian 
was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity  from  the  odious  presence 

fieret;  delectatas  amoenitate  loci  etaquanira  Abundnnti&. — Eotropias,  vi.  14  [II]- 
Sextas  Rufus,  de  Provinciis,  c.  16. 

"*  Julian  (Misopogon,  p.  361, 362)  discovers  his  own  character  with  tliat  ncAveUj 
that  unconscious  simplicity,  which  always  constitutes  genuine  humor. 

*"  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusebius  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch 
(Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  29,  39).  His  triumph  over  two  emperors  (the  firet  fabulous, 
the  second  historical)  is  diffusely  celebrated  by  Chrysostom  (torn.  ii.  p.  536-577, 
edit.  Montfaucon).  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  287-302, 459-465) 
becomes  almost  a  sceptic. 
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A.D.  868.]  CONFLAGRATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

of  the  dead  and  living  Christians,  who  had  so  effecti 

pressed  the  voice  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm."'    The  sc* 

fection  was  purified,  according  to  the  forms  of  anc 

,  .     als;   the  bodies  were  decently  removed; 

Removal  of  ,',  _    _         _         _  •'  ..       -, 

the  dead  bod-  mmistcrs  of  the  church  were  permitted  t 

les,  and  con- 

iiagration  of    the  remains  of  St.  Babylas  to  their  form- 

the  temple.  ,  *"  , 

tion  within  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  n 
havior  which  might  have  assuaged  the  jealousy  of 
government  was  neglected  on  this  occasion  by  th 
the  Christians.  The  lofty  car  that  transported  the 
Babylas  was  followed  and  accompanied  and  receiv 
innumerable  multitude,  who  chanted,  with  thunder 
mations,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  most  expressive  of 
tempt  for  idols  and  idolaters.  The  return  of  the 
a  triumph ;  and  the  triumph  was  an  insult  on  the  r( 
the  emperor,  who  exerted  his  pride  to  dissemble  h 
ment.  During  the  night  which  terminated  this  : 
procession,  the  Temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames ;  the 
Apollo  was  consumed ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice 
a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  Christia 
tioch  asserted  with  religious  confidence  that  the  po\ 
tercession  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the  lightnings  < 
against  the  devoted  roof;  but  as  Julian  was  reduci 
alternative  of  believing  either  a  crime  or  a  miracle, 
without  hesitation,  without  evidence,  but  with  some 
probability,  to  impute  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  rever 
Galilaeans."*    Their  oflFence,  had  it  been  sufficiently 

might  have  lustified  the  retaliation,  whicl 

Julian  Bhnta  %.    .    ,  ^        .     ,  ,         ,  ,  r  t    i. 

the  Cathedral  mediately  executed  by  the  order  of  Juliar 

of  Antioch.  .         .1        ,  i  o  .  -i  -1 

ting  the  doors,  and  contiscating  the  weali 


**'  Ecclesiastical  cntics,  particularly  those  who  love  relics,  exnlt  in 
sion  of  Julian  (Mlsopogon,  p.  361)  and  Libanius  (Neenia,  p.  185)  thai 
disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man.  Yet  Ammianns  (xxii.  12 
purifies  the  whole  ground,  according  to  the  rites  which  the  Athenis 
practised  in  the  isle  of  Delos. 

*^*  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  861)  rather  insinuates  than  affirms  their 
mianus  (xxii.  13)  treats  the  imputation  as  levissimus  rumor ^  and  relat 
with  extraordinary  candor. 
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Cathedral  of  Antioch.  To  discover  the  criminals  who  were 
guilty  of  the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches  of 
the  church,  several  ecclesiastics  were  tortured  ;"*  and  a  presby- 
ter, of  the  name  of  Theodoret,  was  beheaded  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Count  of  the  East.  But  this  hasty  act  was  blamed  by 
the  emperor,  who  lamented,  with  real  or  affected  concern,  that 
the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  ministers  would  tarnish  his  reign 
with  the  disgrace  of  persecution."" 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly  checked 
by  the  frown  of  their  sovereign ;  but  when  the  father  of  his 
country  declares  himself  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  license  of 
popular  fury  cannot  easily  be  restrained  nor  consistently  pun- 
ished. Julian,  in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the  devotion 
and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose  pious  inhabitants 
had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Galile- 
ans ;  and  faintly  complains  that  they  had  revenged  the  inju- 
ries of  the  gods  with  less  moderation  than  he  should  have  rec- 
ommended.*" This  imperfect  and  reluctant  confession  may 
appear  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  narratives — that  in  the 
cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Csesarea,  Heliopolis,  etc.,  the  pagans 
abused,  without  prudence  or  remorse,  the  moment  of  their 
prosperity ;  that  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  cruelty  were  re- 
leased from  torture  only  by  death ;  that,  as  their  mangled  bod- 
ies were  dragged  through  the  streets,  they  were  pierced  (such 
was  the  universal  rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks  and  the  distaffs 
of  enraged  women ;  and  that  the  entrails  of  Christian  priests 
and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tasted  by  those  bloody  fa- 
natics, were  mixed  with  barley  and  contemptuously  thrown  to 

"•  "  Quo  tam  ntroci  casA  repente  conBumpto,ad  id  usque  imperatoris  ira  provex- 
it,  ut  qnaestiones  agitari  juberet  solito  acriores"  (yet  Julian  blames  the  lenity  of  tbe 
magistrates  of  Antioch),  **et  majorem  ecclesiam  Antiochise  claudi."  [Amm.  1.  c.]. 
This  interdiction  was  performed  with  some  circumstances  of  indignity  and  profa- 
nation ;  and  the  seasonable  death  of  the  pi-incipal  nctor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related 
with  much  superstitious  complacency  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletterie,  Vie  de  Julien, 
p.  362-^60. 

"'  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be  suspected,  we 
may  allege  the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Acta  Sincera  of  Ruinait,  p.  591. 
The  complaint  of  Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  air. 

"^  Julian  Misopogon,  p.  361. 


r 
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the  unclean  animals  of  the  city."'  Such  scenes  of 
madness  exhibit  the  most  contemptible  and  odious  p 
human  nature ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexandria  attr 
more  attention,  from  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  the  rai 
victims,  and  the  splendor  of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

George,"*  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  sumji 
Cappadocian,  was  born  at  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia,  in  i 
Georjreof  shop.  From  this  obscure  and  servile  d 
cappadocia.  j^jg^^  hiuiself  by  the  talents  of  a  parai 
the  patrons  whom  he  assiduously  flattered  procured 
worthless  dependent  a  lucrative  commission,  or  co: 
supply  the  army  with  bacon.  His  employment  was  ]i 
rendered  it  infamous.  He  accumulated  wealth  by  tl 
arts  of  fraud  and  corruption ;  but  his  malversati 
so  notorious  that  George  was  compelled  to  escape  : 
pursuits  of  justice.  After  this  disgrace,  in  which  h : 
to  have  saved  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  hone ! 
braced,  with  real  or  afl^ected  zeal,  the  profession  of  - ' 
From  the  love  or  the  ostentation  of  learning,  he  colle( 
uable  library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  th  : 
and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  promoted  ( I 

"'  See  Gregory  Nasdanzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  87).     Sozomen  (I.  v.  c.  9) 
sidered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.     He  was  a  na( 
and  had  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zeno,  who,  as  Bishop  of  Mainmi 
age  of  a  hundred  (I.  vii.  c.  28).     Fhilostorgias  (I.  vii.  c.  4,  with  Godel  i 
tations,  p.  284)  adds  some  tragic  circumstances  of  Christians  who  ^  \ 
sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  etc. 

"'  The  life  and  death  of  George  of  Cappadocia  are  described  b 
(xxii.  11),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  882,  385,  889,  390),  an( 
(Haires.  Ixxvi.  [p.  9 1 2,  edit.  Paris,  1 622]).    The  invectives  of  the  two  ; 
not  deserve  much  credit  unless  they  were  confiimed  by  the  testimoi 
and  impartial  infidel. 

'"  After  the  massacre  of  George,  the  Emperor  Julian  repeatedly  i  i 
preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  torture  the  slaves  who  x 
pected  of  secreting  any  books.  He  praises  the  merit  of  the  collection,  i 
he  had  borrowed  and  transcribed  several  manuscripts,  while  he  pursn  I 
in  Cappadocia.  He  could  wish  indeed  that  the  works  of  the  Galilsea  i 
ish ;  but  he  requires  an  exact  account  even  of  those  theological  volun  ! 
treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confounded  in  their  loss.  —  Julii 
xxxvi.  [p.  377,411]. 
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Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.    The  entrance  of  the 

new  archbishop  was  that  of  a  barbarian  conqueror ;  and  each 
moment  of  his  reign  was  polluted  by  cruelty  and  av- 
arice.   The  Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  were 

abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified,  by  nature  and  education,  to 
exercise  the  office  of  persecution ;  but  he  oppressed 

cxandria  and   with  au  impartial  hand  the  various  inhabitants  of 

EgypL  "*■ 

his  extensive  diocese.     The  Primate  of  Egypt  as- 
sumed the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his  lofty  station ;  but  he 
still  betrayed  the  vices  of  his  base  and  servile  extraction.    The 
merchants  of  Alexandria  were  impoverished  by  the  unjust  and 
almost  universal  monopoly,  which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt, 
paper,  funerals,  etc. ;  and  the  spiritual  father  of  a  great  people 
condescended  to  practise  the  vile  and  pernicious  arts  of  an  in- 
former.   The  Alexandrians  could  never  forget  nor  forgive  the 
tax  which  he  suggested  on  all  the  houses  of  the  city,  under  an 
obsolete  claim  that  the  royal  founder  had  conveyed  to  his  suc- 
cessors*, the  Ptolemies  and  the  Csesars,  the  perpetual  property 
of  the  soil.    The  pagans,  who  had  been  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout  avarice ; 
and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or  in- 
sulted by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and 
threatening  tone,  "  How  long  will  these  sepulchres  be  permit- 
ted to  stand?"    Under  the  reign  of  Constantius  he  was  expel- 
led by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  people ;  and  it 
was  not  without  a  violent  struggle  that  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  State  could  restore  his  authority  and  gratify  his 
revenge.     The  messenger  who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the 
A.D.861.         accession  of  Julian  announced  the  downfall  of  the 
Not.  80.         archbishop.     Qeorge,  with  two  of  his  obsequious  , 
ministers  —  Count  Diodoras,  and  Dracontius,  master  of  the 
mint — were  ignominiously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public 
Heismassa.   prfson.    At  the  end  of  twenty-four  days  the  prison 
^opic!  '***     w^s  forced  open  by  the  rage  of  a  superstitious  mul- 
DCC24.         titude,  impatient  of  the  tedious  forms  of  judicial 
proceedings.    The  enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired  under 
their  cruel  insults ;  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  archbishop  and 
his  associates  were  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on 
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the  back  of  a  camel;*  and  the  inactivity  of  the  i 
party"*  was  esteemed  a  shining  example  of  evan 
tience.  The  remains  of  these  guilty  wretches  we 
into  the  sea ;  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumu 
their  resolution  to  disappoint  the  devotion  of  the 
and  to  intercept  the  future  honors  of  these  martyr 
been  punished,  like  their  predecessors,  by  the  enemi 
religion.*"  The  fears  of  the  pagans  were  just,  and 
cautions  ineflEectual.  The  meritorious  death  of  the 
obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  - 
was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  seeming 
of  those  sectaries  introduced  his  worship  into  the  bo 
Catholic  Church."'  The  odious  stranger,  disguising 
cumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed  the 
ped  M  a  samt  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero  ;"*  ai 

and  martyr.  '^  JL  r  r^  -i      .     i        i 

mous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  trai 

"'  Philostorgius,  with  cautioas  malice,  insinuates  their  guilt,  koX  t 
yvwfiriv  (rrparriyriffaL  Ttjs  wpa^Euts,  1.  vii.  c.  2.     Godefroy,  p.  267. 

'"  Cineres  projecit  in  mare,  id  metaens  ut  clamabat,  ne,  coUectis  s 
illis  exstruerentnr  at  reliquis,  qui  devlare  a  religione  compulsi,  perti 
les  pGenas,  adusque  gloriosam  mortem  intemeratft  fide  progressi,  et  nu 
appellantnr. — Ammian.  xxii.  11.  Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Ariani 
was  not  a  martyr. 

^  Some  Donatists  (Optntas  Milev.  p.  60,  303,  edit.  Dupin ;  ai 
M^m.  EccMs.  torn.  ti.  p.  713,  in  4 to)  and  Priscillianists  (Tillemont, 
tom.  yiii.  p.  517,  in  4to)  have  in  like  manner  usurped  the  honors  of  ( 
and  martyrs. 

^  The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  the  Gregories,  were  ign 
holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius  (a.d.  494),  the  first  Catholic  who 
St.  George,  places  him  among  the  martyrs  **  qui  Deo  magis  quam  1 
sunt."  He  rejects  his  Acts  as  the  composition  of  heretics.  Some 
the  oldest,  of  the  spurious  Acts  are  still  extant ;  and,  through  a  cU 
we  may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  which  St.  George  of  Cappadocia 
the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandra,  against  the  magician  Athanasiw, 

^  This  tninsformation  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as  exi 
ble.    See  the  Longueruana,  tom.  i.  p.  194.^ 


'  Julian  himself  says  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  like  dogs,  roKiiii 
(k  Kvvity  tnraparrdv.     Epist.  x.  [p.  880].— M. 

^  The  late  JDr.  Milner  (the  Roman  Catholic  bishop)  wrote  a  tra< 
the  existence  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  England.  ] 
think,  in  tracing  the  worship  of  St.  George  np  to  a  period  which  mak 
ble  that  so  notorious  an  Arian  could  be  palmed  upon  the  Catholic  Ch 
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into  the  renowned  St.  George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms, 
of  chivalry,  and  of  the  Garter."* 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of  the  tu- 
nmlt  of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa  that 
the  proud  and  wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  insulted  the 
weakness  of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed  such  disorders 
as  ought  not  to  be  suflEered  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated 
State.  Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  the  ex- 
asperated prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the  magistrates  of 
Edessa,*"  by  which  he  confiscated  the  whole  property  of  the 
Church ;  the  money  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers ;  the 
lands  were  added  to  the  domain ;  and  this  act  of  oppression 
was  aggravated  by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  "  I  show  my- 
self," says  Julian,  "  the  true  friend  of  the  Galiteans.  Their 
admirable  law  has  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the 
poor;  and  they  will  advance  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  salvation  when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assist- 
ance from  the  load  of  temporal  possessions.  Take  care,"  pur- 
sued the  monarch,  in  a  more  serious  tone — "  take  care  how  you 
provoke  my  patience  and  humanity.  If  these  disorders  con- 
tinuB,  I  will  revenge  on  the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  you  will  liave  reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation 
and  exile,  but  fire  and  the  sword."  The  tumults  of  Alexan- 
dria were  doubtless  of  a  more  bloody  and  dangerous  nature; 
but  a  Christian  bishop  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  pagans, 
and  the  public  epistle  of  Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof  of 
the  partial  spirit  of  his  administration.  Ilis  reproaches  to  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with  expressions  of  esteem 

^^  A  curious  history  of  the  worship  of  St.  George,  from  the  sixth  century  (when 
he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at  Rome,  and  at  Treves  in  Gaul), 
might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Ileylin  (History  of  St.  George,  second  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1638,  in  4to,  p.  429)  and  the  Bollandists  (Act.  SS.  Mens.  April,  torn.  iii.  p. 
100-168).  His  fame  and  popuUrity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Crusades.  "^  Julian.  Epist.  xliii.  [p.  424]. 


and  a  martyr.  The  Acts  rejected  by  Gelasius  may  have  been  of  Arian  origin,  and 
designed  to  engraft  the  story  of  their  hero  on  the  obscure  adventures  of  some  ear- 
lier saint.  See  an  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  CharRC- 
ter  of  St.  George,  in  n  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Milner,  F.S.A 
London,  1792.— M. 
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and  tenderness;  and  he  laments  that  on  this  occai 
should  have  departed  from  the  gentle  and  generous 
which  attested  their  Grecian  extraction.  He  gravel;; 
the  offence  which  they  had  committed  against  the  la 
tice  and  humanity ;  but  he  recapitulates,  with  visibl 
cency,  the  intolerable  provocations  which  they  hac 
endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George  of  Ca 
Julian  admits  the  principle  that  a  wise  and  vigoror 
ment  should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people ;  y< 
sideration  of  their  founder  Alexander,  and  of  Serapii 
telar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  1 
city,  for  which  he  again  feels  the  affection  of  a  brotl 
After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,  A 
amidst  the  public  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  t 
from  whence  his  unworthy  competitor 

Bevtorntion  .    ..    .     i  i         ,i  i      j.  ,i  it 

of  Athana-     precipitated;  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  archb 

"las-  T.iT  •  .         ^1 

A.P.8C3.  tempered  with  discretion,  the  exercise  of  h 
ity  tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to  reconcile, 
of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labors  were  not  confir 
narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The  state  of  the  Christian 
present  to  his  active  and  capacious  mind;  and  thi 
merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius  enabled  him  t 
in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  ofece  of  Ecclesiastical  ] 
Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  major 
bishops  of  the  West  had,  ignorantly  or  reluctantly,  i 
the  Confession  of  Eimini.  They  repented,  they  be! 
they  dreaded  the  unseasonable  rigor  of  their  ortho< 
ren ;  and  if  their  pride  was  stronger  than  their  faith,  t 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Arians  to  esc£ 
dignity  of  a  public  penance  which  must  degrade  th 
condition  of  obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time,  the 
differences  concerning  the  union  and  distinction  of 
persons  were  agitated  with  some  heat  among  the  Ca 

**"  Julian.  EpiBt.  x.  [p.  378].  He  allowed  his  friends  to  assna] 
Ammian.  xxii.  11. 

^^  See  Athanas.  ad  Rufin.  torn.  ii.  p.  40,  41 ;  and  Greg.  Nazianzi 
p.  395,  896,  who  justly  states  the  temperate  zeal  of  the  primate  a 
mentoiioas  than  his  prayers,  his  fasts,  his  persecutions,  etc. 
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tors ;  and  the  progress  of  this  metaphysical  controversy  seem- 
ed to  threaten  a  public  and  lasting  division  of  the  Greek  and 
,Latin  churches.  By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  synod,  to  which 
the  name  and  presence  of  Athanasius  gave  the  authority  of  a 
general  council,  the  bishops  who  had  unwarily  deviated  into 
error  wese  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  on  the 
easy  condition  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  Creed,  without  any 
formal  acknowledgment  *of  their  past  fault,  or  any  minute 
definition  of  their  scholastic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  Pri- 
mate of  Egypt  had  already  prepared  the  clergy  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  of  Italy  and  Greece,  for  the  reception  of  this  salutary 
measure ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  ardent 
spirits,"*  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Christians."* 

The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  Primate  of  Egypt  had  im- 
proved the  season  of  tranquillity  before  it  was  interrupted  by 
He  is  perse-  *^®  hostilc  edicts  of  the  emperor."'  Julian,  who  de- 
p«n^  byVa^"  spised  the  Christians,  honored  Athanasius  with  his 
aS'862.  sincere  and  peculiar  hatred.  For  his  sake  alone  he 
^^^'  introduced  an  arbitrary  distinction,  repugnant,  at 

least,  to  the  spirit  of  his  former  declarations.  He  maintained 
that  the  Galilaeans  whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile  were  not 
restored  by  that  general  indulgence  to  the  possession  of  their 
respective  churches.  And  he  expressed  his  .astonishment  that 
a  criminal  who  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  emperors  should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  insolently  usui^p  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexaii- 


^^  I  have  not  leisure  to  foUow  the  Mind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  See 
his  adventures  in  TiHemont  (M^m.  Eccl^.  torn.  yii.  p.  900-826),  and  obserre  how 
the  color  of  the  narrative  insensibly  change  as  the  confessor  becomes  a  schismatic. 

"*  *' Assensus  est  huic  sentential  Occidens,  et,  per  tarn  necessarium  concilium, 
Satanic  faucibus  round  us  ereptus/*  The  lively  and  artful  dialogue  of  Jerome 
against  the  Lucifeiians  (torn.  ii.  p.  135-155  [torn.  ii.  p.  193,  edit.  Vallars.])  exliib- 
its  an  original  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  times. 

''^  Tillemont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  massacred  in  August,  crowds  the 
actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  yiii.  p.  360).  An 
original  fragment,  published  by  the  Marquis  Maffei,  from  the  old  Chapter  library 
of  Verona  (Ossenrazioni  Letterarie,  tom.  iii.  p.  60-92),  afVbrds  many  importsnt 
dates,  which  are  authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 
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manded ;  bnt  the  Praef ect  of  Egypt  understood  that  it  wai 
Bafer  for  him  to  exceed  than  to  neglect  the  orders  of  an  irri- 
tated master.  The  archbishop  pmdentlj  retired  to  the  mon- 
asteries of  the  Desert ;  elnded,  with  his  nsoal  dexteritj,  tLe 
snares  of  the  enemy ;  and  lired  to  triumph  over  the  ashes  of 
a  prince  who,  in  words  of  formidable  import,  had  declared  Lis 
wish  that  the  whole  venom  of  the  Galllsean  school  were  con- 
tained in  the  single  person  of  Athanasios."* 

I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  represent  the  artf al  system 
by  which  Jnlian  proposed  to  obtain  the  effects,  without  incnr- 
zefti  and  im-  ^°g  ^^^  g^ilt  or  rcprosch,  of  pereecntion.  Bnt  if 
Se  cSSL**'  ^^^  deadly  spirit  of  fanaticism  perverted  the  heart 
^''^  and  nnderstanding  of  a  virtnons  prince,  it  must, 

at  the  same  time,  be  confessed  that  the  real  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  were  inflamed  and  magnified  by  human  passions 
and  religious  enthusiasm.  The  meekness  and  resignation 
which  had  distinguished  the  primitive  disciples  of  the  Gospel 
was  the  object  of  the  applause,  rather  than  of  the  imitation, 
of  their  successors.  The  Christians,  who  had  now  possessed 
above  forty  years  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of 
the  empire,  had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  prosperity,* 
and  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  saints  alone  were  entitled 
to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  enmity  of  Julian  de- 
prived the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  conferred 
by  the  favor  of  Constantine,  they  complained  of  the  most  cruel 
oppression ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters  and  heretics 
was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the  orthodox  party."* 
The  acts  of  violence,  which  were  no  longer  countenanced  by 

***  The  three  epistles  of  Jnlum  which  explain  his  intentions  and  conduct  with 
regard  to  Athanasias  should  be  disposed  in  the  following  chronological  order: 
xxvi,  X.  Yi.'  See  likewise  Greg.  Nazianzen,  xxi.  p.  393;  Sozomen,  1.  t.  c  15; 
Socrates,  L  iii.  c.  14 ;  Theodoret,  1.  iiL  c.  9 ;  and  Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecdes.  torn. 
Tiii.  p.  361-368,  who  has  used  some  materials  prepared  by  the  Bollandists. 

"*  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  61,  62). 

"*  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus  (De  Schismat.  Donatist  1. 
ii.  c.  1 6, 1 7).  

'  The  sentence  in  the  text  is  from  Epist.  li.  addressed  to  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria.—M. 
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the  magistrates,  were  still  committed  by  the  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  Pessinus  the  altar  of  Cybele  was  overturned  almost 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  the  city  of  Csesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the  sole  place  of  worship 
which  had  been  left  to  the  pagans,  was  destroyed  by  the  rage 
of  a  popular  tumult.  On  these  occasions,  a  prince  who  felt 
for  the  honor  of  the  gods  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice ;  and  his  mind  was  still  more  deeply  exasper- 
ated when  he  found  that  the  fanatics,  who  had  deserved  and 
suffered  the  punishment  of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with 
the  honors  of  martyrdom.*"  The  Christian  subjects  of  Julian 
were  assured  of  the  hostile  designs  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  to 
their  jealous  apprehension,  every  circumstance  of  his  govern- 
ment might  afford  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion. 
In  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  laws,  the  Christians,  who 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  frequently  be  con- 
demned; but  their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their 
claims,  and  imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to  the  partial 
malice  of  religious  persecution.""  These  present  hardships, 
intolerable  as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  as  a  slight 
prelude  of  the  impending  calamities.  The  Christians  consid- 
ered Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant,  who  suspended  the 
execution  of  his  revenge  till  he  should  return  victorious  from 
the  Persian  war.  They  expected  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  foreign  enemies  of  Eome,  he  would  lay  aside 
the  irksome  mask  of  dissimulation;  that  the  amphitheatres 
would  stream  with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops ;  and  that 
the  Christians  who  still  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the 
faith  would  be  deprived  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and 


*"  Greg.  NnziAnzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  91,  iv.  p.  133.  He  praises  the  rioters  of  Caes- 
area,  rovriav  dk  Tiov  fityaXoifnfiav  Kai  dcp/xu»v  ei'c  ivffiP&av.  See  Sozomen,  I.  v.  4, 
11.  Tillemont  (M€m.  £ccl&.  torn.  vii.  p.  649,  650)  owns  that  their  behavior  was 
not  *'  dans  1  ordre  commun ;"  but  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Basil  al- 
ways celebrated  the  festival  of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

'^  Julian  determined  a  lawsuit  against  the  new  Christian  city  at  Maiama,  the 
port  of  Gaza ;  and  his  sentence,  thongh  it  might  be  imputed  to  bigotiy,  was  never 
reversed  by  his  successors.    Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  3.    Beland,  Palnstin.  torn.  ii.  p.  791. 
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society."*  Every  calumny"®  that  could  wound  the  reputation 
of  the  Apostate  was  credulously  embraced  by  the  fears  and 
hatred  of  his  adversaries;  and  their  indiscreet  clamors  pro- 
voked the  temper  of  a  sovereign  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
respect  and  their  interest  to  flatter.  They  still  protested  that 
prayers  and  tears  were  their  only  weapons  against  the  impions 
tyrant,  whose  head  they  devoted  to  the  justice  of  offended 
Heaven.  But  they  insinuated,  with  sullen  resolution,  that 
their  submission  was  no  longer  the  effect  of  weakness,  and 
that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human  virtue,  the  patience 
which  is  founded  on  principle  may  be  exhausted  by  persecu- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  zeal  of  Julian 
would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sense  and  humanity ;  but, 
if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Church, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  before  the  emperor  could  have  ex- 
tinguished the  religion  of  Christ,  ho  must  have  involved  his 
country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.*" 

"•  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95;  Orat.  iv.  p.  114)  pretends  to  speak  fram 
the  information  of  JuUan'i  confidants,  whom  Orositis  (vii.  30)  could  not  have 
seen. 

**•  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  91)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacrifices  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  positively  affirms  that  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Oron- 
tes.  See  Theodoret,  I.  iii.  c.  26,  27 ;  and  the  eqairocal  candor  of  the  Abb^  de  k 
Bletterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  351,  352.  Yet  contemporary  malice  coold  not  impate 
to  Julian  the  troops  of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  West,  which  Baronins  so 
greedily  swallows  and  Tillemont  so  faintly  rejects  (M^m.  EccMs.  tom.  ^ii.  p. 
1295-1315). 

"*  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying  (Orat.  iv.  p.  128,  124).  Tet, 
when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  Church  of  Nazianzos,  he  would 
have  lost  his  life  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  and  people  (Onit 
xix.  p.  308).  See  the  reflections  of  Chiysostom  as  they  are  alleged  by  Tillemont 
(Mem.  EccMs.  tom.  vii.  p.  575). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Residence  of  JoliaA  at  Antioch. — His  Successfal  Expedition  against 
—Passage  of  the  Tigris. — The  Retreat  and  Death  of  Julian.— £i 
vian. — He  Saves  the  Roman  Annj  by  a  Disgraceful  Treaty. 

The  philosophical  fable  which  Julian  composed 
name  of  the  C^bars*  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ar 
The  CKsara  ^^^^  productions  of  ancient  wit.'  Durinj 
of  Julian.  j^j^  j^jjj  equality  of  the  days  of  the  S 
Eomulus  prepared  a  feast  for  the  deities  of  Olyi: 
had  adopted  him  as  a  worthy  associate,  and  for  tl 
princes  who  had  reigned  over  his  martial  people  an 
quished  nations  of  the  earth.  The  immortals  were 
just  order  on  their  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  c 
sars  was  spread  below  the  moon  in  the  upper  regi 
air.  The  tyrants  who  would  have  disgraced  the 
gods  and  men  were  thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexori 
esis,  into  the  Tartarean  abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Csesj 
sively  advanced  to  their  seats ;  and  as  they  passed, 
the  defects,  the  blemishes  of  their  respective  chara 
maliciously  noticed  by  old  Sileuus,  a  laughing  mo 
disguised  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  imder  the  i 


'  See  this  fable  or  satire,  p.  30G-336  of  the  Leipzig  edition  of  Ju 
The  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezckiel  Spanheim  (Paris,  1683)  i 
guid,  and  correct ;  and  his  notes,  proofs,  illastrations,  etc.,  are  piled  < 
till  they  form  a  mass  of  557  close-printed  qaarto  pages.  The  Abbe 
rie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  241-393)  has  more  happily  expressed 
well  as  the  sense  of  the  original,  which  he  illustrates  with  some  com 
oas  notes. 

'  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  etyrn 
resemblance,  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  satjp-s,  a  dramatic  pie( 
acted  after  the  tragedy,  and  the  Latin  satires  (from  satura\  a  misce^ 
position  either  in  prose  or  verse.  But  the  Cassars  of  Julian  are  of  e 
nal  cast  that  the  critic  is  perplexed  to  which  class  he  should  ascribe 
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Bacchanal.*  As  soon  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the  voice  of 
Mercury  proclaimed  the  will  of  Jupiter  that  a  celestial  crown 
should  be  the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius  Csesar,  Augus- 
tus, Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  selected  as  the  most 
illustrious  candidates.  The  effeminate  Constantine*  was  not 
excluded  from  this  honorable  competition ;  and  the  great  Al- 
exander was  invited  to  dispute  the  prize  of  glory  with  the  Ko- 
man  heroes.  Each  of  the  candidates  was  allowed  to  display 
the  merit  of  his  own  exploits ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
gods,  the  modest  silence  of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully 
than  the  elaborate  oi*ations  of  his  haughty  rivals.  When  the 
judges  of  this  awful  contest  proceeded  to  examine  the  heart 
and  to  scrutinize  the  springs  of  action,  the  superiority  of  the 
Imperial  Stoic  appeared  still  more  decisive  and  conspicuoas/ 
Alexander  and  Ccesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Constantine  ac- 
knowledged, with  a  blush,  that  fame  or  power  or  pleasure  had 
been  the  important  object  of  tJieir  labors ;  but  the  gods  them- 
selves beheld  with  reverence  and  love  a  virtuous  mortal,  who 
had  practised  on  the  throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  and 
who,  in  a  state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired  to  imitate 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value  of  this  agree- 
able composition  (the  Caesars  of  Julian)  is  enhanced  by  the 
rank  of  the  author.  A  prince  who  delineates  with  freedom 
the  vices  and  virtues  of  his  predecessors  subscribes  in  every 
line  the  censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 
In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  preferred  the  use- 
ful and  benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus ;  but  his 
to  march  ambitious  spirit  was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  Alex- 
Persians.  audcr,  and  he  solicited  with  equal  ardor  the  esteem 
^"'  of  the  wise  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.    In 

'  This  mixed  character  of  Silenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth  eclogue  of  Virgil 

*  Every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality  of  Julian 
against  his  nncle  Constantine  and  the  Christian  religion.  On  this  occasion,  the 
interpreters  are  compelled  by  a  more  sacred  interest  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
and  to  desert  the  caase  of  their  author. 

•  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But  when  he  se- 
riously compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  he  was  sensible  that  mankind  had 
much  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  than  to  Alexander  (Orat.  ad  Themistiom,  p. 
264). 
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the  season  of  life  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
joy  the  most  active  vigor,  the  emperor,  who  was  inst: 
the  experience  and  animated  by  the  success  of  the 
war,  resolved  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  more 
and  memorable  achievement.  The  ambassadors  of 
from  the  continent  of  India  and  the  isle  of  Ceyloi 
spectfuUy  saluted  the  Koman  purple.'  The  natioi 
West  esteemed  and  dreaded  the  personal  virtues  < 
both  in  peace  and  war.  He  despised  the  trophies  o 
ic  victory,'  and  was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious  barl 
the  Danube  would  be  restrained  from  any  future  vi( 
the  faith  of  treaties  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and 
tional  fortifications  with  which  he  strengthened  the 
and  Illyrian  frontiers.  The  successor  of  Gyrus  and . 
es  was  the  only  rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  1 
and  he  resolved,  by  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  t( 

*  Inde  nationibus  Indicis  certatim  cam  donis  optimates  mittenti 
nsqae  Divis  et  Serendivis. — Ammian.  xxii.  7.  This  island,  to  whic) 
of  Taprobana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon  have  been  successively  applie 
how  imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin  we 
the  Romans.  1.  Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  freedman  who  farn 
toms  of  the  Red  Sea  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this 
undiscovered  coast.  He  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives ;  n 
of  Ceylon,  who  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  power  and  justice  ol 
persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  (Plin.  Hist.  Kat.  vi.  2 
geographers  (and  even  Ptolemy)  have  magnified  above  fifteen  times 
of  this  new  world,  which  they  extended  as  far  aA  the  equator  and  tt 
hood  of  China.* 

^  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Amminnus,  who  i 
viates  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length  of  the  way  a 
duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

"  *'  Gothos  ssepe  fallaces  et  perfidos ;  hostes  quserere  se  meliores 
enim  sufficere  mercatores  Galatas  per  quos  ubique  sine  conditionis 
venumdantur  "  [Ammian.  xxii.  7].  Within  less  than  fifteen  years  t 
slaves  threatened  and  subdued  their  masters. 


*  The  name  of  Diva  gens,  or  Divorum  regio,  according  to  the  proba 
ure  of  M.  Letronne  (Trois  Mem.  Acad.  p.  127),  was  applied  by  the 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Gi 
name  may  be  traced  in  Ddvipatnam,  De'vidan,  Devicotta,  Divinelly,  1 
Divy. 

M.  Letronne,  p.  121,  considers  the  freedman  with  his  embassy  fror 
have  been  an  impostor. — M. 

n.— 42 
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the  haughty  nation  which  had  bo  long  resisted  and  insulted 
the  majesty  of  Eome.'  As  soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  was 
informed  that  the  throne  of  Constantius  was  filled  by  a  prince 
of  a  very  different  character,  he  condescended  to  make  some 
artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  overtures  towards  a  negotiation  of 
peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was  astonished  by  the  firmne^ 
of  Julian,  who  sternly  declared  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  hold  a  peaceful  conference  among  the  flames  and  ruins  of 
the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  who  added,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt,  that  it  was -needless  to  treat  by  ambassadors,  as  he 
himself  had  determined  to  visit  speedily  the  court  of  Persia. 
The  impatience  of  the  emperor  urged  the  diligence  of  the 
military  preparations.  The  generals  were  named,  a  fonnida- 
ble  army  was  destined  for  this  important  service ;  and  Julian, 
marching  from  Constantinople  through  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor.  His  ardent  desire  to  march  into  the  heart 
of  Persia  was  checked  by  the  indispensable  duty  of  regulating 
the  state  of  the  empire,  by  his  zeal  to  revive  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  who  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  allowing  the  salutary  interval  of  win- 
ter-quarters to  restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the 

Jnlian  pro-  ,*  r  r^      i         i    ^        i..i.  ,        ?.       1.1 

ceeds  from     leffions  of  Graul  and  the  disciplme  and  spirit  of  the 

Constantino-    _°  _    _ .  ^  -.    ,  ,.        .11 

pie  to  Autioch.  Eastern  troops.     Julian  was  persuaded  to  nx,  till 
the  ensuing  spring,  his  residence  at  Antioch,  among 
a  people  maliciously  disposed  to  deride  the  haste  and  to  cen- 
sure the  delays  of  their  sovereign." 

If  Julian  had  flattered  himself  that  his  personal  connection 
Licentious  ^^^^  the  Capital  of  the  East  would  be  productive  of 
Se^peopie  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he  made 
Antioch.        ^  ^QYy  false  estimate  of  his  own  character  and  of  the 


*  Alexander  reminds  his  rival,  Caesar,  who  depreciated  the  fame  and  merit  of 
an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Crassas  and  Antony  had  felt,  the  Persian  arrows ;  and 
that  the  Bomans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred  years,  had  not  yet  subdaed  the  sin- 
gle province  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria  (Caesares,  p.  324). 

^  The  design  of  the  Persian  war  is  declared  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  7, 12),  Libani- 
ns  (Orat.  Parent  c.  79,  80,  p.  806,  806  [Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  edit  Hamb.  1715]), 
Zosimus  (I.  iii.  [c.  11]  p.  158),  and  Socrates  (L  iii.  c  19). 
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manuers  of  Antioch."  The  warmth  of  the  climate  disposed 
the  natives  to  the  most  intemperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity 
and  opulence,  and  the  lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was 
blended  with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion 
was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the  only  pursuit,  and  the  splendor 
of  dress  and  furniture  was  the  only  distinction  of  the  citizens 
of  Antioch.  The  arts  of  luxury  were  honored,  the  serious  and 
manly  virtues  were  the  subject  of  ridicule,  and  the  contempt 
for  female  modesty  and  reverent  age  announced  the  universal 
corruption  of  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  love  of  spectacles 
was  the  taste,  or  rather  passion,  of  the  Syrians ;  the  most  skil- 
ful artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacent  cities."  A  consid- 
erable share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to  the  public  amuse- 
ments, and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  of  the  theatre  and 
circus  was  considered  as  the  happiness  and  as  the  glory  of 
Antioch.  The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained  such 
glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon  disgusted  the 
delicacy  of  his  subjects,  and  the  eflfeminate  Orientals  could 
neither  imitate  nor  admire  the  severe  simplicity  which  Julian 
always  maintained  and  sometimes  affected.  The  days  of  fes- 
tivity, consecrated  by  ancient  custom  to  the  honor  of  the  gods, 
were  the  only  occasions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his  philosoph- 
ic severity,  and  those  festivals  were  the  only  days  in  which 
the  Syrians  of  Antioch  could  reject  the  allurements  of  pleas- 
ure. The  majority  of  the  people  supported  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  name,  which  had  been  first  invented  by  their  ances- 
tors." They  contented  themselves  with  disobeying  the  moral 
precepts,  but  they  were  scnipulously  attached  to  the  specula- 
tive doctrines,  of  their  religion.     The  Church  of  Antioch  was 

"  The  satire  of  Julian  and  the  Homilies  of  St  Chrjsostom  exhibit  the  same 
picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletterie  has  copied 
from  thence  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  332)  is  elegant  and  correct. 

"  Laodicea  furnished  charioteers;  Tyre  and  Berytus,  comedians;  Ciesarea,  pan- 
.tomiroes ;  Heliopolis,  singers ;  Gaza,  gladiators ;  Ascalon,  wrestlers ;  and  Castab- 
ala,  rope-dancers.  See  the  Expositio  Totius  Mundi,  p.  6,  in  the  third  tome  of 
Hudson^s  Minor  Geographers. 

"  Xpiorbv  Sk  dyav&vrtc  I'XFrt  itoKiovxov  avrt  rov  Ai<5f .  The  people  of  Antioch 
ingeniously  professed  their  attachment  to  the  Chi  (Christ)  and  the  Kappa  (Con« 
stantius).     Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  357. 


658  SCARCITY  OF  CORN.  [Ch.XXIV. 

distracted  by  heresy  and  schism ;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Ath- 
anasians,  the  followers  of  Meletius  and  those  of  Paiilinus," 
were  actuated  by  the  same  pious  hatred  of  their  common  ad- 
versary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  against  the  charac- 
ter of  an  apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince  who 
had  engaged  the  affections  of  a  very  numerous  sect; 
Bionto  and  the  removal  of  St.  Baby  las  excited  an  implaca- 

ble opposition  to  the  person  of  Julian.  His  subjects 
complained,  with  superstitious  indignation,  that  famine  had 
pursued  the  emperor's  steps  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch, 
and  the  discontent  of  a  hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the 
injudicious  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress.  The  inclemency 
of  the  season  had  affected  the  harvests  of  Syria,  and  the  price 
of  bread"  in  the  markets  of  Antioch  had  naturally  risen  in 
Scarcity  of  proportiou  to  the  scarcity  of  com.  But  the  fair  and 
pSbAc  di-  reasonable  proportion  was  soon  violated  by  the  ra- 
contcDt.  pacious  arts  of  monopoly.  In  this  unequal  contest, 
in  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party  as 
his  exclusive  property,  is  used  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object 
of  trade,  and  is  required  by  a  third  for  the  daily  and  necessary 
support  of  life,  all  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  agents  are 
accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  defenceless  consumers.  The 
hardships  of  their  situation  were  exaggerated  and  increased 
by  their  own  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  the  apprehension 
of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced  the  appearances  of  a  famine. 

"  The  schism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eighty- five  years  (x.d.  330-415),  was 
fnflamed,  while  Julian  resided  in  that  city,  hy  the  indiscreet  ordination  of  raali- 
nas.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  p.  808  of  the  quarto  edition  (Paris, 
1701,  etc.),  which  henceforward  I  shall  quote. 

"  Julian  states  three  different  proportions— of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  modii  of  wheat 
— for  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  tlie  degrees  of  plenty  and  scarcity  (in  Misopo- 
gon,  p.  369).  From  this  fact,  and  from  some  collateral  examples,  I  conclude  that, 
under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about  thir- 
ty>two  shiUings  the  English  quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  price  of  the 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  century.  See  Arbuthnot*8  Tables  of  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  p.  88,  89.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  12.  Mem.  de  TAcade- 
mie  dee  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  7 1 8-72 1 .  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  This  last  I  am  proud  to  quote, 
as  the  work  of  a  sage  and  a  friend. 
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A.D.  362.]  PUBLIC  DISCONTENT. 

When  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Antioch  eomplair 
high  price  of  poultry  and  fish,  Julian  publicly  deck 
frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  regular  supp! 
oil,  and  bread ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  th< 
sovereign  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his  peoj 
this  salutary  view,  the  emperor  ventured  on  a  very 
and  doubtful  step — of  fixing,  by  legal  authority,  tl 
corn.  He  enacted  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  it  shoi 
at  a  price  which  had  seldom  been  known  in  the  mos 
years ;  and,  that  his  own  example  might  strengthei 
he  sent  into  the  market  four  hundred  and  twenty-tw< 
Tnodiiy  or  measures,  which  were  drawn  by  his  ordei 
granaries  of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  and  even  of  Eg 
consequences  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  were 
The  imperial  wheat  was  purchased  by  the  rich  mere 
proprietors  of  land  or  of  com  withheld  from  the  c 
customed  supply ;  and  the  small  quantities  that  a] 
the  market  were  secretly  sold  at  an  advanced  and  ill 
Julian  still  continued  to  applaud  his  own  policy,  t 
complaints  of  the  people  as  a  vain  and  ungrateful  mi 
convinced  Antioch  that  he  had  inherited  the  obstina 
not  the  cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gallus."  The  rem 
of  the  municipal  senate  served  only  to  exasperate  hii 
mind.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps  with  truth,  tha 
tors  of  Antioch,  who  possessed  lands  or  were  concerns 
had  themselves  contributed  to  the  calamities  of  thei 
and  he  imputed  the  disrespectful  boldness  which  the 
to  the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  private  inte 
whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the  most 
wealthy  citizens,  were  sent,  under  a  guard,  from  the 
the  prison ;  and  though  they  were  permitted,  before 
of  evening,  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,"  th 

'"  Xiinqaam  a  proposito  declinabat,  Galli  similis  fratris,  licet  incn 
mian.  xxii.  14.  The  ignorance  of  the  most  enlightened  princes  ma 
excuse;  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  Julian's  own  defence  (in  I 
368,  869),  or  the  elaborate  apology  of  Libanins  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  x( 

"  Their  short  and  easy  confinement  is  gently  touched  by  Libanius  i 
tal.  c.  xcviii.  p.  822,  828). 
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himself  could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  had  so  easily 
granted.  The  same  grievances  were  still  the  subject  of  the 
same  complaints,  which  were  industriously  circulated  by  the 
wit  and  levity  of  the  Syrian  Greeks.  During  the  licentious 
days  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resounded  with 
insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  per- 
sonal conduct,  and  even  the  heard^  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
spirit  of  Antioch  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude."  The  disciple 
of  Socrates  was  too  deeply  aflfected  by  these  popular  insults ; 
but  the  monarch,  endowed  with  quick  sensibility  and  possessed 
of  absolute  power,  refused  his  passions  the  gratification  of  re- 
venge. A  tyrant  might  have  proscribed,  without  distinction, 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch ;  and  the  un- 
warlike  Syrians  must  have  patiently  submitted  to  the  lust,  the 
rapaciousness,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul. 
A  milder  sentence  might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the  East 
of  its  honors  and  privileges,  and  the  courtiers,  perhaps  the  sub- 
jects of  Julian,  would  have  applauded  an  act  of  justice  which 
asserted  the  dignity  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic." 
But  instead  of  abusing  or  exerting  the  authority  of  the  State  to 
revenge  his  personal  injuries,  Julian  contented  himself  with  an 
inoflEensive  mode  of  retaliation,  which  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  few  princes  to  employ.  He  had  been  insulted  by  satires  and 
libels ;  in  his  turn  he  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Enemy 
Julian  com-  ofthe  Beavdj  an  ironical  confession  of  his  own  faults, 
^?n8*Auu-  ^^d  ^  severe  satire  of  the  licentious  and  effeminate 
*^^  manners  of  Antioch.    This  imperial  reply  was  pub- 

licly exposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  the  Misopo- 
gon"  still  remains  a  singular  monument  of  the  resentment, 

''  Libanias  (ad  Antiochenos  de  Imperatoris  Ira,  c.  17, 18, 19,  in  Fabricios,  Bil>- 
lioth.  Griec.  torn.  \\\.  p.  221-223),  like  a  skilful  advocate,  severely  censnres  the  folly 
of  the  pe(^le,  who  suffered  for  the  crime  of  a  few  obscure  and  drunken  wretches. 

^  Libanius  (ad  Antiochen.  c.  vii.  p.  213)  reminds  Antioch  of  the  recent  chastise- 
ment of  Csesarea;  and  even  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  855)  insinuates  how  severely 
Tarentum  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Ammianos  (xxii.  14),  Libanius  (Orat. 
Parentalis,  c.  xcix.  p.  823),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  183  [edit.  Paris,  1609 J), 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  15,  16  [edit.  Ox.;  p.  328, 


A.D.  862.]  THE  SOPHIST  LIBANIUS. 

the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion  of  Julian 
he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive."  His  con 
expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,  by  tl 
tion  of  a  governor"  worthy  only  of  such  subjects ;  a: 
peror,  forever  renouncing  the  ungrateful  city,  proc 
resolution  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at  Tarsus,  in  < 
Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen  whose  genius  a 
might  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  ai 
The  sophist  ^^^  country.  The  sophist  Libanius  was  h 
AlDfalSSw,  capital  of  the  East ;  he  publicly  professed 
®^  rhetoric  and  declamation  at  Nice,  Nicom 

stantinople,  Athens,  and,  during  the  remainder  of 
Antioch.  His  school  was  assiduously  frequented  b; 
cian  youth ;  his  disciples,  who  sometimes  exceeded  tl 
of  eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable  master ;  an 
ousy  of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted  him  from  one  city  1 
confirmed  the  favorable  opinion  which  Libanius  oste 
displayed  of  his  superior  merit.  The  preceptors  of  f 
extorted  a  rash  but  solemn  assurance  that  he  would 
tend  the  lectures  of  their  adversary ;  the  curiosity  oi 
youth  was  checked  and  inflamed;  he  secretly  pre 
writings  of  this  dangerous  sophist,  and  gradually  su 
the  perfect  imitation  of  his  style,  the  most  laborious 
mestic  pupils."    When  Julian  ascended  the.throne,  1 

edit  Bonn]).  I  have  essential  obligations  to  the  translation  and  not< 
de  la  Bletterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  1-188). 

**  Ammianus  [I.  c]  very  justly  remarks,  '^Coactos  dissimnlare  pr 
safflabatnr  intemft. "  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts  i 
ons  and  direct  invective. 

^  Ipse  autem  Antiochiam  egressuiiis,  Heliopoliten  quendam  Alex 
nca;  jurisdiction!  priefecit,  tnrbulentum  et  sffivum ;  dicebatque  non  il 
sed  Antiochensibus  avaris  et  contumeliosis  hnjusmodi  jndicem  con 
mian.  xxiii.  2.  Libanius  (Epist  722,  p.  346,  347  [edit.  Wolf.  Amsi 
confesses  to  Julian  himself  that  he  had  shared  the  general  discontent, 
Alexander  was  a  useful  though  harsh  reformer  of  the  manners  ai 
Antioch. 

"  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  364.  Ammian.  xxiii.  2,  and  Vales! ui 
banius,  in  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  his  loyal  and 
of  Antioch. 

"  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  vii.  p.  230,  231. 
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662  LIBANIUS  AND  HIS  WRITINGS.  [Ch.  XXIV. 

bis  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward  the  Syrian  sophist,  who 
had  preserved  in  a  degenerate  age  the  Grecian  purity  of  taste, 
of  manners,  and  of  reh'gion.  The  emperor's  prepossession  was 
increased  and  justified  by  tlie  discreet  pride  of  his  favorite. 
Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost  of  the  crowd,  into  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  Libanius  calmly  expected  his  arrival 
at  Antioch,  withdrew  from  court  on  the  firet  symptoms  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference,  required  a  formal  invitation  for  each  visit, 
and  taught  his  sovereign  an  important  lesson,  that  he  might  com- 
mand the  obedience  of  a  subject,  but  that  he  must  deserve  the 
attachment  of  a  friend.  The  sophists  of  every  age,  despising, 
or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and 
fortune,"  teserve  their  esteem  for  the  superior  qualities  of  the 
mind,  witli  which  they  themselves  are  so  plentifully  endowed. 
Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations  of  a  venal  court  who 
adored  the  imperial  pui'ple ;  but  he  was  deeply  flattered  by  the 
praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and  the  envy  of  an  inde- 
pendent philosopher,  who  refused  his  favors,  loved  his  person, 
celebrated  his  fame,  and  protected  his  memory.  The  volnmi- 
nous  writings  of  Libanius  still  exist ;  for  the  most  part  they 
are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator  who  cultivated 
the  science  of  words — the  productions  of  a  recluse  student— 
whose  mind,  regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  was  incessantly 
fixed  on  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
Yet  the  sophist  of  Antioch  sometimes  descended  from  this  im- 
aginary elevation  ;  he  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate  cor- 
respondence;"  he  praised  the  virtues  of  his  own  times;  he 
boldly  arraigned  the  abuses  of  public  and  private  life;  and 
he  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just  re- 

*  Eunapiiis  reports  that  Libanius  refused  the  honorary  rank  of  Praetorian  pre- 
fect, as  less  illastrious  than  the  title  of  sophist  (in  Vit  Sophist  p.  135  [p.  175,  edit. 
Comm.]).  The  critics  have  obser^'ed  a  similar  sentiment  in  one  of  the  epistles 
(xviii.  [p.  7]  edit.  Woll    of  Libanius  himself. 

^  Near  two  thousand  of  his  letters — a  mode  of  composition  in  which  Libanias 
was  thought  to  excel— are  still  extant,  and  already  published.  The  critics  msr 
praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity ;  yet  Dr.  Bentley  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris, 
p.  487)  might  justly  though  quaintly  observe  that  *'you  feel,  by  the  emptiness  and 
deadness  of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his  elbow 
on  his  desk."' 
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A.D.  368.]         JULIAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  EUPHRATES. 

sentment  of  Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the  comm 
ity  of  old  age"  to  lose  whatever  might  have  rendere 
able ;  but  Libanius  experienced  the  peculiar  misfortn 
viving  the  religion  and  the  sciences  to  which  he  had  i 
ed  his  genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indigna 
tor  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  his  bigotry,  wl 
ened  the  prospect  of  the  visible  world,  did  not  inspire 
with  any  lively  hopes  of  celestial  glory  and  happinei 
The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  to 
field  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  he  dismi 
M  h  of  contempt  and  reproach,  the  senate  of  Ant 
Julian  to  the  accompauicd  the  emperor  beyond  the  limil 
^D.  8G3.  own  territory,  to  which  he  was  resolved 
return.  After  a  laborious  march  of  two 
halted  on  the  third  at  Beroea,  or  Aleppo,  where  h( 
mortification  of  finding  a  senate  almost  entirely  ' 
who  received  with  cold  and  formal  demonstrations  • 
the  eloquent  sermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganism.  T 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Beroea,  who 
braced,  either  from  interest  or  conscience,  the  religi 
emperor,  was  disinherited  by  his  angry  parent.  T 
and  the  son  were  invited  to  the  imperial  table.  Ju 
ing  himself  between  them,  attempted,  without  succ 
culcate  the  lesson  and  example  of  toleration ;  suppo 
affected  calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged 


"^  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.     He  mentions  [Ep. 
sixth  year  of  his  age  (a.d.  890),  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  events  ( 
date. 

"  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious  narrative  of 
(tom.  ii.  p.  1-84,  edit.  Morell.),  of  which  Eunapius  (p.  130-135)  has 
nnd  unfavorable  account.  Among  the  moderns,  Tillemont  (Hist,  da 
tom.  iv.  p.  571-676),  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Gr»c.  tom.  vii.  p.  376-414 
ner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  tom.  iv.  p.  127-163)  have  illustrated  the  c 
writings  of  this  famous  sophist. 

"  From  Antioch  to  Litarbi,  on  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  the  rond,  c 
through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad ;  and  the  loose  stones  were  c( 
with  sand  (Julian.  Epist.  xxvii.).  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Re 
have  neglected  the  great  communication  between  Antioch  and  thi 
See  Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  190.  Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemii 
100. 
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who  seemed  to  forget  the  sentiments  of  nature  and  the  duty 
of  a  subject ;  and  at  length,  turning  towards  the  afficted  youth, 
"  Since  you  have  lost  a  father,"  said  he,  "for  my  sake,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  supply  his  place."  *•  The  emperor  was  re- 
ceived in  a  manner  much  more  agreeable  to  his  wishes  at  Bat- 
n8B,»  a  small  town  pleasantly  seated  in  a  grove  of  cypresses, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Hierapolis.  The  solemn 
rites  of  sacrifice  were  decently  prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Batnae,  who  seemed  attached  to  the  worship  of  their  tutelar 
deities,  Apollo  and  Jupiter;  but  the  serious  piety  of  Julian 
was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  applause,  and  he  too  clear- 
ly discerned  that  the  smoke  which  arose  from  their  altars  was 
the  incense  of  flattery  rather  than  of  devotion.  The  ancient  and 
magnificent  temple,  which  had  sanctified  for  so  many  ages  the 
city  of  Hierapolis,"  no  longer  subsisted,  and  the  consecrated 
wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal  maintenance  to  more  than 
three  hundred  priests,  might  hasten  its  downfall.  Yet  Julian 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  a  philosopher  and  a 
friend,  whose  religious  firmness  had  withstood  the  pressing 
and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constantius  and  Gallus,  as  often 
as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house  in  their  passage  through 
Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  of  military  preparation,  and  the 
careless  confidence  of  a  familiar  correspondence,  the  zeal  of 
Julian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform.  He  had  now 
undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war,  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  event  rendered  him  still  more  attentive  to  observe  and 
register  the  most  trifling  presages  from  which,  according  to 

"  Julian  allades  to  this  incident  (Epist.  xxrii.))  which  is  more  distinctly  related 
by  Tbeodoret  (1.  iii.  c.  22).  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  father  is  applauded  by 
Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  634),  and  even  by  La  Bletterie  (Vie 
de  Julien,  p.  413). 

**  See  the  curious  treatise  De  Dei  SyriA,  inserted  among  the  works  of  Lucian 
(torn.  iii.  p.  451-490,  edit.  Beitz.).  The  singular  appellation  ofNinus  vetus  (Am- 
mian.  xiv.  8)  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  Hierapolis  had  been  the  royal  seat 
of  the  Assyrians,  '. 

*■  This  name,  of  Syriac  origin,  is  found  in  the  Arabic,  and  means  a  place  in  a  val- 
ley where  waters  meet.  Julian  says  the  name  of  the  city  is  barbaric,  the  situa* 
tion  Greek  (Bapfiapucbv  ovofia  tovto,  xiopiov  Itrriv  *E\\ijvik6v).  The  geographer 
Abnlfeda  (Tab.  Syria,  p.  129,  edit.  Koehler)  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  to  justify  the 
praises  of  Julian.— St.  Martin,  Notes  to  Le  Beau,  iii.  66.— M. 
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THE  KING  OF  ARMENIA  DISAFFECTED.     [Ch.  XXIV. 

separation  of  the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
whether  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Sapor  on 
the  side  of  the  Tigris  or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  em- 
peror detached  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  kinsman  Procopins,  and  of  Sebastian,  who  had 
been  Duke  of  Egypt.  They  were  ordered  to  direct  their  march 
towards  Nisibis,  and  to  secure  the  frontier  from  the  desultory 
incursions  of  the  enemy  before  they  attempted  the  passage  of 
the  Tigris.  Their  subsequent  operations  were  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  generals ;  but  Julian  expected  that,  after  wast- 
ing with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts  of  Media  and  Adi- 
aben'e,  they  might  arrive  under  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  about  the 
same  time  that  he  himself,  advancing  with  equal  steps  along 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  should  besiege  the  capital  of  the 
^.  •    .        Persian  monarchy.   The  success  of  this  well-concert- 

DiBaffection  *^ 

oftbe  King  ed  plau  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  power- 
ful and  ready  assistance  of  the  King  of  Armenia, 
who,  without  exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might 
detach  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand 
foot  to  the  assistance  of  the  Komans.*'  But  the  feeble  Arsaees 
Tiranus,*'  King  of  Aimenia,  had  degenerated  still  more  shame- 
fully than  his  father  Chosroes  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the 
great  Tiridates ;  and,  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  averse 
to  any  enterprise  of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  disguise  his 
timid  indolence  by  the  more  decent  excuses  of  religion  and 
gratitude.  He  expressed  a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of 
Constantius,  from  whose  hands  he  had  received  in  marriage 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  praef ect  Ablavius ;  and  the  al- 
liance of  a  female  who  had  been  educated  as  the  destined  wife 


"  See  Xenophon,  Cyropced.  1.  iii.  [c.  1,  §  34]  p.  189,  edit.  Hutchioson.  Arta- 
vnsdes  might  have  supplied  Marc  Antonj  with  16,000  horse,  armed  and  disciplined 
after  the  Paithian  manner  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio  [c.  50],  torn.  v.  p.  1 1 7). 

"*  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armeniac.  1.  iii.  c.  11,  p.  241  [edit.  Whiston,  Lond. 
173C])  fixes  his  accession  (a.d.  854)  to  the  17th  year  of  Constantius.* 


*•  According  to  the  Armenian  historians  Faustus  of  Byzantium  and  Mesrob 
(the  biographer  of  the  patriarch  Narses),  Tiranus,  or  Diran,  the  son  of  Chosroes, 
had  ceased  to  reign  twenty-five  years  before,  in  a.d.  838,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Arsaees.     {^ee  note,  p.  858.)    St.  Martin,  toI.  ii.  p.  208  seq. — S. 
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of  the  Emperor  Constans  exalted  the  dignity  of  a  barbarian 
king."  Tiranus  professed  the  Christian  religion ;  he  reigned 
over  a  nation  of  Christians ;  and  he  was  restrained  by  every 
principle  of  conscience  and  interest  from  contributing  to  the 
victory  which  would  consummate  the  ruin  of  the  Church. 
The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus  was  exasperated  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  Julian,  who  treated  the  King  of  Armenia  as  his 
slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The  haughty  and  threat- 
ening style  of  the  imperial  mandates*"  awakened  the  secret  in- 
dignation of  a  prince  who,  in  the  humiliating  state  of  depen- 
dence, was  still  conscious  of  his  royal  descent  from  the  Ar- 
sacides,  the  lords  of  the  East  and  the  rivals  of  the  Eoman 
power. 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  contrived 
to  deceive  the  spies  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  Sapor.  The 
Military  prep-  l^gions  appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nis- 
arauons.  j|^jg  ^^^  ^.j^^  Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to 
the  right,  traversed  the  level  and  naked  plain  of  Carrhse,  and 
reached,  on  the  third  day,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  strong  town  of  Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum, 
had  been  founded  by  the  Macedonian  kings.  From 
thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  march,  above  ninety  miles, 
along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  till  at  length, 
Bogiiining  abont  one  month  after  his  departure  from  Antioch, 
of  April  YiQ  discovered  the  towers  of  Circesium,*  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Soman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  the 
most  numerous  that  any  of  the  Csesars  had  ever  led  against 
Persia,  consisted  of  sixty-five  thousand  eflEective  and  well-dis- 

*•  Ammian.  xx.  11.  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856)  says,  in  general  terms,  that 
Constantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  rote  papfiapoiSt  ^^  expression  more  suitable 
to  a  Roman  than  a  Christian. 

^"  Ammianas  (xxiii.  2)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion,  monuerat. 
Muratori  (Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  Graec.  tom.  vii.  p.  86)  has  published  an  epistle 
from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces — fierce,  vulgar,  and  (though  it  might  deceive 
Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  5  [c.  1]),  most  probably  spurious.  La  Blettcrie  (Hist,  de  Jo- 
vien,  tom.  ii.  p.  339)  translates  and  rejects  it.^^ 


•  On  the  position  of  Circesium,  see  note,  vol.  i.  p.  683. — M. 
^  St.  Martin  considers  it  genuine :  the  Armenian  writers  mention  such  a  letter, 
vol.  iii.  p.  37. — M. 
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ciplined  soldiers.  The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
of  Komans  and  barbarians,  had  been  selected  from  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  and  a  just  pre-eminence  of  loyalty  and  valor 
was  claimed  by  the  hardy  Gauls  who  guarded  the  throne  and 
person  of  their  beloved  prince.  A  formidable  body  of  Scyth- 
ian auxiliaries  had  been  transported  from  another  climate,  and 
almost  from  another  world,  to  invade  a  distant  country  of 
whose  name  and  situation  they  were  ignorant.  The  love  of 
rapine  and  war  allured  to  the  imperial  standard  several  tribes 
of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs,  whose  service  Julian  had  com- 
manded, while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment  of  the  accus- 
tomed subsidies.  The  broad  channel  of  the  Euphrates"  was 
crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  ships,  destined  to  attend 
the  motions  and  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Eoman  army. 
The  military  strength  of  the  fleet  was  composed  of  fifty  armed 
galleys,  and  these  were  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of 
flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occasionally  be  connected 
into  the  form  of  temporary  bridges.  The  rest  of  the  ships, 
partly  constructed  of  timber  and  partly  covered  with  rawhides, 
were  laden  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  arms  and 
engines,  of  utensils  and  provisions.  The  vigilant  humanity  of 
Julian  had  embarked  a  very  large  magazine  of  vinegar  and 
biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  in- 
dulgence of  wine,  and  rigorously  stopped  a  long  string  of  sn- 
perfluous  camels  that  attempted  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  army. 
The  river  Chaboras  falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium/' 
jniian  enters  ^^d,  as  soou  as  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  march, 
tcrritoriisf  ^^^^  Romans  passed  the  little  stream  which  separated 
Apru  7.         ^^Q  mighty  and  hostile  empires.    The  custom  of  an- 

*^  Latissiraum  iluraen  Euphraten  artabat. — Aromian.  xxiii.  8.  Somewhat  high- 
er, at  the  fords  of  Thapsacus,  the  river  is  four  stadia,  or  800  yards,  almost  half  an 
English  mile,  broad  (Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  i.  [c.  4,  §  11]  p.  41,  edit  HntchinsoD, 
with  Foster's  Obser^'ations,  p.  29,  etc.,  in  the  second  rolarae  of  Spelman's  tnns- 
lation).  If  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Bir  and  Zeugma  L>  no  more  than  130 
yards  (Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  ii.  p.  335),  the  enormous  difference  must  chiefly 
arise  from  the  depth  of  the  channel. 

^'  Munimentum  tutissimnm  et  fabr^  politum,  cujus  moenia  Abora  (the  Orientals 
aspirate  Chaboras  or  Cbabour)  et  Euphrates  ambiunt  flumina,  velnt  spatiam  in- 
sulare  fingentes. — Ammian.  xxiii.  5. 
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cient  discipline  required  a  militaiy  oration,  and  J^ 
braced  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence 
imated  the  impatient  and  attentive  legions  by  the  e:< 
the  inflexible  courage  and  glorious  triumphs  of  their 
He  excited  their  resentment  by  a  lively  picture  of  the 
of  the  Persians;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  imitate 
resolution,  either  to  extirpate  that  peiiidious  nation, 
vote  his  life  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The  elo< 
Julian  was  enforced  by  a  donative  of  one  hundred  i 
pieces  of  silver  to  every  soldier ;  and  the  bridge  of  the 
was  instantly  cut  away,  to  convince  the  troops  that  \ 
place  their  hopes  of  safety  in  the  success  of  their  ar 
the  prudence  of  the  emperor  induced  him  to  secure 
frontier,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  h 
abs.  A  detachment  of  four  thousand  men  was  left 
sium,  which  completed,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoi 
regular  garrison  of  that  important  fortress." 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  th( 
country** — the  counjry  of  an  active  and  artful  enem;; 
His  march  ^^^  ^^  march  was  disposed  in  three  colurai 
ert  of  Meso^  Strength  of  the  infantry,  and  consequeni 
potamia.  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  und 
culiar  command  of  their  master-general,  Victor.  On 
the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of  several  legions 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  almost  always  in  sig 
fleet.  The  left  flank  of  the  army  was  protected  by  tl 
of  cavalry.  Hormisdas  and  Arinthseus  were  appoi 
erals  of  the  horse,  and  the  singular  adventures  of  H 


*'  The  enterprise  and  nrmament  of  Julian  are  described  by  himself  (1 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  3,  4,  5),  Libanias  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  108 
833),  Zosimus  (1*  iii-  [^  H]  P*  160,  161,  162),  Sozomen  (l.Ti.  c.  1 
Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  17  [edit.  Ox. ;  p.  328,  edit.  Bonn]). 

**  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (xxiii.  6 
edit.  Gronov.  in  4to)  the  eighteen  great  satrapies  or  provinces  (as  fai 
or  Chinese  frontiers)  which  were  subject  to  the  Sassanides. 

*•  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  [c.  14]  p.  162, 163)  ha' 
expressed  the  order  of  march. 

*^  The  adyentures  of  Hormisdas  are  related  with  some  mixture  o 
mns,  1.  ii.  [c.  27]  p.  100-102 ;  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  ton: 
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are  not  undeserving  of  our  notice.  He  was  a  Persian  prince, 
of  the  royal  race  of  the  Sassanides,  who,  in  the  troubles  of  the 
minority  of  Sapor,  had  escaped  from  prison  to  the  hospitable 
court  of  the  great  Constantine.  Hormisdas  at  first  excited 
the  compassion,  and  at  length  acquired  the  esteem,  of  his  new 
masters.  His  valor  and  fidelity  raised  him  to  the  military  hon- 
ors of  the  Koman  service ;  and,  thougli  a  Christian,  he  might 
indulge  the  secret  satisfaction  of  convincing  his  ungrateful 
country  that  an  oppressed  subject  may  prove  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  three  principal 
columns.  The  front  and  flanks  of  the  army  were  covered  by 
Lucilianus  with  a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  h'ght- 
armed  soldiers,  whose  active  vigilance  observed  the  most  dis- 
tant signs,  and  conveyed  the  earliest  notice  of  any  hostile 
approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and  Secundinus,  Duke  of  Osrhoene, . 
conducted  the  troops  of  the  rear-guard ;  the  baggage  securely 
proceeded  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns;  and  the  ranks, 
from  a  motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were  formed  in 
such  open  order  that  the  whole  line  of  march  extended  almost 
ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post  of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the 
centre  column,  but,  as  he  preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to 
the  state  of  a  monarch,  he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort 
of  light-cavalry,  to  the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his 
presence  could  animate  or  protect  the  march  of  the  Koman 
army.  The  country  which  they  traversed  from  the  Chaboras 
to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Assyria  may  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste,  which  could 
never  be  improved  by  the  most  powerful  arts  of  human  indus- 
try. Julian  marched  over  the  same  ground  which  had  been 
trodden  above  seven  hundred  years  before  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  expedition,  the  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon/' 

It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  brother  (frater  germanus)  of  an  eldest 

and  posthumous  child  ;  nor  do  I  recoHect  that  Amminnus  ever  gives  him  that  title.' 

"  See  the  firet  book  of  the  Anabasis  [c.  5],  p.  46,  46.     This  pleasing  work  is 


■  St.  Martin  conceives  that  he  was  an  elder  brother  by  another  mother  who  bad 
several  children  (ii.  24). — M. 
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"  The  country  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and 
full  of  wormwood ;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds 
grew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell ;  but  no  trees  could 
be  seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses,*"  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of  the  chase." 
The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  frequently  raised  by  the  wind 
into  clouds  of  dust,  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Ju- 
lian, with  their  tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
the  violence  of  an  unexpected  hurricane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  abandoned  to  the 
antelopes  and  wild  asses  of  the  desert,  but  a  variety  of  popu- 
lous towns  and  villages  were  pleasantly  situated  on 

8  success,  ^j^^  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  the  islands  which 
are  occasionally  formed  by  that  river.  The  city  of  Anah,  or 
Anatho,"  the  actual  residence  of  an  Arabian  emir,  is  composed 
of  two  long  streets,  which  enclose,  within  a  natural  fortifica- 
tion, a  small  island  in  the  midst,  and  two  fruitful  spots  on 
either  side,  of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of 
Anatho  showed  a  disposition  to  stop  the  march  of  a  Boman  em- 
peror, till  they  were  diverted  from  such  fatal  presumption  by 
the  mild  exhortations  of  Prince  Hormisdas  and  the  approach- 
ing terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army.  They  implored  and  experi- 
enced the  clemency  of  Julian,  who  transplanted  the  people  to 
an  advantageous  settlement  near  Chalcis,  in  Syria,  and  admitted 

original  and  authentic.  Yet  Xenophon's  memory,  perhaps  many  years  after  the 
expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and  the  distances  which  he  marks  are 
often  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or  a  geographer  will  allow. 

**  Mr.  Spelman,  the  English  translator  of  the  Anabasis  (vol.  i.  p.  51),  confounds 
the  antelope  with  the  roebuck,  and  the  wild  ass  with  the  zebra. 

*•  See  Voyages  de  Taveniier,  part  i.  1.  iii.  p.  816,  and  more  especially  Viaggi  di 
Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  671,  etc.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  old  name 
and  condition  of  Anah.*  Our  blind  travellers  seldom  possess  any  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  countries  which  they  visit.  Shaw  and  Toumefort  deserve  an  honora- 
ble exception.  

*  Anah  was  an  important  position  for  commerce  in  ancient  times,  and  probably 
on  the  line  of  a  caravan  route.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tion under  the  name  of  Anat,  whera  it  is  described  as  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  Euphrates. — Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  855.  Zosimus  (iii.  c.  14)  does 
not  mention  Anah,  but  speaks  of  a  town  in  this  neigliborhood  called  Phathnsie, 
which  is,  however,  probablv  the  same  place. — S. 

II.— 43 
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Pusaeus,  the  governor,  to  an  honorable  rank  in  his  service  and 
friendship.  But  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Thilutha  could 
scorn  the  menace  of  a  siege,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  an  insulting  promise  that,  when  he  had 
subdued  the  interior  provinces  of  Persia,  Thilutha  would  no 
longer  refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  unable  to  resist  and  unwilling 
to  yield,  fled  with  precipitation ;  and  their  houses,  filled  with 
spoil  and  provisions,  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian, 
who  massacred,  without  remorse  and  without  punishment, 
some  defenceless  women.  During  the  march  the  Surenas,* 
or  Persian  general,  and  Malek  Rodosaces,  the  renowned  emir 
of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,"  incessantly  hovered  round  the  army. 
Every  straggler  was  in tercepted,every  detachment  was  attacked, 
and  the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from 
their  hands.  But  the  barbarians  were  finally  repulsed,  the 
country  became  every  day  less  favorable  to  the  operations  of 
cavalry ;  and  when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta,  they  per- 
ceived the  ruins  of  the  wall  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  Assyria  to  secure  their  dominions  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Modes.  These  preliminaries  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Julian  appear  to  have  employed  about  fifteen  days,  and 
we  may  compute  near  three  hundred  miles  from  the  fortress 
of  Circesium  to  the  wall  of  Macepracta.**  ^ 

•*• "  Famosi  norainig  latro, "  says  Ammianus — a  high  encomium  for  an  Arab.  Tlie 
tribe  of  Gassan  had  settled  on  the  edge  of  Syria,  and  reigned  some  time  in  Da- 
mascas,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kings  or  emirs,  from  the  time  of  Pompey  to 
that  of  the  caliph  Omar.  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  860.  Pococke, 
Specimen  Hist.  Arabicie,  p.  75-78.  The  name  of  Rodosaces  does  not  appear  in 
theHst.'' 

"  See  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1,  2),  Libanius  (Oral.  Parental,  c.  110,  111,  p.  334),  Zo- 
simns  (1.  iii-  [c  15]  p.  164-168). 


*  This  is  not  a  title,  but  the  name  of  a  great  Persian  familv.  St.  Martin,  vol. 
iii.  p.  79.— M. 

*»  This  Syrinc  or  Chaldaic  word  has  relation  to  its  position  ;  it  easily  bears  the 
signification  of  the  division  of  the  waters.  St.  Martin  considers  it  the  Massice  of 
Pliny,  V.  21.     St.  Martin,  vol.  iii.  p.  83.— M. 

^  Rodosaces-Malek  is  king.  St.  Martin  considers  that  Gibbon  has  fallen  into 
an  error  in  bringing  the  tribe  of  Gassan  to  the  Euphrates.  In  Ammianus  it  is 
Assan.  St.  Martin  would  read  Massanitarum,  the  same  with  the  Mauzanits  of 
Malala. — M, 
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the  food  whicli  supports  the  life  of  man,  and  particularly  wheat 
and  barley,  were  produced  with  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  the 
husbandman  who  committed  his  seed  to  the  earth  was  fre- 
quently rewarded  with  an  increase  of  two  or  even  of  three 
hundred.  The  face  of  the  country  was  interspersed  with  groves 
of  innumerable  palm-trees,"  and  the  diligent  natives  celebrated, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to 
which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the 
fruit  were  skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures,  especially 
those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed  the  industry  of  a  nunier- 
ous  people,  and  afforded  valuable  materials  for  foreign  trade, 
which  appears,  however,  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a  royal  park, 
but  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  new  cities  had  succes- 
sively arisen ;  and  the  populousness  of  the  country  was  dis- 
played in  the  multitude  of  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun  and  strongly  cemented  with 
bitumen,  the  natural  and  peculiar  production  of  the  Babyloni- 
an soil.  While  the  successors  of  Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia,  the 
province  of  Assyria  alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part 
of  the  year,  the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household 
of  the  Great  King.  Four  considerable  villages  wei'e  assigned 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  Indian  dogs ;  eight  hundred  stallions 
and  sixteen  thousand  mares  were  constantly  kept,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  for  the  royal  stables ;  and  as  the  daily 
tribute  which  was  paid  to  the  satrap  amounted  to  one  English 
bushel  of  silver,  we  may  compute  the  annual  revenue  of  As- 
syria at  more  than  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

••  The  learned  Kaempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  traveller,  has  ex- 
hausted (Amoenitat.  Exoticie,  FascicnL  iv.  p.  660-764)  the  whole  subject  of  palm- 
trees. 

"  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  satrap  an  artaba  of  silver  each  day.  The  well- 
known  proportion  of  weights  and  measures  (see  Bishop  Hooper's  elaborate  In- 
quiry), the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  that  metal  will 
afford,  after  a  short  process,  the  annual  revenue  which  I  have  stated.  Yet  the 
Great  King  received  no  more  than  1000  Euboic,  or  Tyrian,  talents  (£252,000) 

so  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  grape,  the  olive,  and  the 
fig  are  the  roost  common  finits  in  the  province,  and  may  be  seen  in  every  garden. 
Macdonald  Kinneir,  Greogr.  Mem.  on  Persia,  p.  239.— M. 
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his  royal  birth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against  his 
king  and  country.  The  Assyrians  maintained  their  loyalty 
by  a  skilful  as  well  as  vigorous  defence,  till,  the  lucky  stroke 
of  a  battering-ram  having  opened  a  large  breach  by  shattering 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  wall,  they  hastily  retired  into  the 
fortifications  of  the  interior  citadel.  The  soldiers  of  JuUan 
rushed  impetuously  into  the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gratifica- 
tion of  every  military  appetite,  Perisabor  was  reduced  to  ashes ; 
and  the  engines  which  assaulted  the  citadel  were  planted  on 
the  ruins  of  the  smoking  houses.  The  contest  was  continued 
by  an  incessant  and  mutual  discharge  of  missile  weapons ;  and 
the  superiority  which  the  Komans  might  derive  from  the  me- 
chanical powers  of  their  balistse  and  catapultse  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the 
besieged.  But  as  soon  as  an  Hdepolis  had  been  constructed, 
which  could  engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts, 
the  tremendous  aspect  of  a  moving  turret  that  would  leave  no 
hope  of  resistance  or  of  mercy  terrified  the  defenders  of  the 
citadel  into  an  humble  submission ;  and  the  place  was  sur- 
rendered only  two  days  after  Julian  first  appeared  under  the 
walls  of  Perisabor.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  flourishing  people,  were 
permitted  to  retire.  The  plentiful  magazines  of  corn,  of  arms, 
and  of  splendid  furniture  were  partly  distributed  among  the 
troops  and  partly  reserved  for  the  public  service ;  the  useless 
stores  were  destroyed  by  fire  or  thrown  into  the  stream  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  the  fate  of  Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total 
ruin  of  Perisabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalcha,  which  was  de- 
fended by  sixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong 
ofMaoga-  ^^^  %o^\^  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to 
maicha.  havc  bccn  constioicted  at  the  distance  of  eleven 
miles,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  emperor, 
apprehensive  of  leaving  such  an  important  fortress  in  his  rear, 
immediately  formed  the  siege  of  Maogamalcha ;  and  the  Ro- 
man army  was  distributed  for  that  purpose  into  three  divis- 
ions. Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  of  a  detachment 
of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  ordered  to  clear  the  country  as  far 
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fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  not  a  vestige  was 
left  that  the  city  of  Maogamalcha  had  ever  existed.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  the  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with  three  stately 
palaces,  laboriously  enriched  with  every  production  that  could 
gratify  the  luxury  and  pride  of  an  Eastern  monarch.  The 
pleasant  situation  of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
was  improved,  according  to.  the  Persian  taste,  by  the  symnie- 
tiy  of  flowers,  fountains,  and  shady  walks ;  and  spacious  parks 
were  enclosed  for  the  reception  of  tlie  bears,  lions,  and  wild 
boars,  which  were  maintained  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  royal  chase.  The  park  walls  were  broken  down, 
the  savage  game  was  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  palaces  of  Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Eoman  emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion,  showed 
himself  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which  the 
prudence  and  refinement  of  polished  ages  have  established  be- 
tween hostile  princes.  Yet  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  ex- 
cite in  our  breasts  any  vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resent- 
ment. A  simple,  naked  statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Gre- 
cian artist,  is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all  these  rude  and 
costly  monuments  of  barbaric  labor ;  and  if  we  are  more  deep- 
ly aflEected  by  the  ruin  of  a  palace  than  by  the  conflagration  of 
a  cottage,  our  humanity  must  have  formed  a  very  erroneons 
estimate  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.*^ 

Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the  Persians; 

and  the  painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of 

their  country  under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion, 

Personal  be-  .      -i    *.  i  .  .  /»      m 

haviorofju-  who  vomitcd  irom  his  mouth  a  consummg  fire. 
To  his  friends  and  soldiers  the  philosophic  hero  ap- 
peared in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his  virtues  were  never 
more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  the  last  and  most  active 
period  of  his  life.     He  practised,  without  effort,  and  almost 

*''  The  operations  of  the  Assyrian  war  are  circumstantially  related  by  Ammisnus 
(xxiv.  2,  8,  4,  6),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  112-123,  p.  386-847),  Zosimns  0-  "i- 
[c.  18]  p.  168-180),  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat  iv.  p.  1 18, 144).  The  mi/iVorjf 
criticisms  of  the  saint  are  devoutly  copied  by  Tillemont,  his  faithful  slave. 

^  Libanius  de  nlciscend&  Juliani  nece,  c.  13,  p.  162  [in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grasc  voL 
vii.]. 
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denly  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  scimitars :  the  emperor 
dexterously  received  their  blows  on  his  uplifted  shield ;  and, 
with  a  steady  and  well-aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of  his  adversa- 
ries dead  at  his  feet.  The  esteem  of  a  prince  who  possesses 
the  virtues  which  he  approves  is  the  noblest  recompense  of  a 
deserving  subject;  and  the  authority  which  Julian  derived 
from  his  personal  merit  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce 
the  rigor  of  ancient  discipline.  He  punished  with  death  or 
ignominy  the  misbehavior  of  three  troops  of  horse  who,  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had  lost  their  honor  and  one  of 
their  standards ;  and  he  distinguished  with  obddional "  crowns 
the  valor  of  the  foremost  soldiers  who  had  ascended  into  the 
city  of  Maogaraalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor,  the  finn- 
ness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  insolent  avarice 
of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained  that  their  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  sil- 
ver. His  just  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  grave  and 
manly  language  of  a  Koman.  "  Kiches  are  the  object  of  your 
desires;  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians;  and 
the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country  are  proposed  as  the  prize  of 
your  valor  and  discipline.  Believe  me,"  added  Julian, "  the 
Koman  republic,  which  formerly  possessed  such  immense  treas- 
ures, is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretchedness ;  since  our 
princes  have  been  persuaded,  by  weak  and  interested  minis- 
ters, to  purchase  with  gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  barbarians. 
The  revenue  is  exhausted ;  the  cities  are  ruined ;  the  prov- 
inces are  dispeopled.  For  myself,  the  only  inheritance  that  I 
have  received  from  my  royal  ancestors  is  a  soul  incapable  of 
fear ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real  advantage 
is  seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  acknowledge  an 
honorable  poverty,  which  in  the  days  of  ancient  virtue  was 
considered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius.  That  glory  and  that  vir- 
tue may  be  your  own,  if  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  Heaven 
and  of  your  leader.     But  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are 

"  Obsidionalibus  coi-onis  donati. — Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  Either  Jalian  or  his  his- 
toiian  was  an  nnskilfal  antiquary.  He  should  have  given  mural  crowns.  1^^ 
obsidional  were  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a  besieged  city  (Aolas 
Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  v.  6). 
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the  curiosity  of  travellere  has  observed  some  ruins  of  the  pal- 
aces of  Ctesiphon,  which  in  the  time  of  Julian  was  a  great 
and  populous  city.  The  name  and  glory  of  the  adjacent  Se- 
leucia  were  forever  extinguished;  and  tlie  only  remaining 
quarter  of  that  Greek  colony  had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian 
language  and  manners,  the  primitive  appellation  of  Coche. 
Coche  was  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris ;  but  it 
was  naturally  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon,  with  which 
we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  connected  by  a  permanent 
bridge  of  boats.  The  united  parts  contributed  to  form  the 
common  epithet  of  Al  Modain,  the  crnES,  which  the  Orientals 
have  bestowed  on  the  winter  residence  of  the  Sassanides ;  and 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  Persian  capital  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  im- 
practicable morasses.  Kear  the  ruins  of  Seleucia  the  camp  of 
Julian  was  fixed,  and  secured  by  a  ditch  and  rampart  against 
the  sallies  of  the  numerous  and  enterprising  garrison  of  Coche. 
In  this  fruitful  and  pleasant  country  the  Romans  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water  and  forage ;  and  several  forts,  which 
might  have  embarrassed  the  motions  of  the  army,  submitted, 
after  some  resistance,  to  the  efforts  of  their  valor.  The  fleet 
passed  from  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that 
river,  which  pours  a  copious  and  navigable  stream  into  the 
Tigris  at  a  small  distance  helow  the  great  city.  If  they  had 
followed  this  royal  canal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Mal- 
cha,"  the  intermediate  situation  of  Coche  would  have  sepa- 
rated the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian ;  and  the  rash  attempt  of 
steering  against  the  current  of  the  Tigris,  and  forcing  their 
way  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile  capital,  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  total  destruction  of  the  Roman  navy.  The 
prudence  of  the  emperor  foresaw  the  danger  and  provided 
the  remedy.  As  he  had  minutely  studied  the  operations  of 
Trajan  in  the  same  country,  he  soon  recollected  that  his  war- 
like predecessor  had  dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  which, 

••  The  Bojal  Canal  {Nahar-Malcha)  might  be  Boccessivelj  restored,  altered,  di- 
vided, etc.  (Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  458) ;  and  these  changes  nuj 
serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions  of  antiqnitj.  In  the  time  of  Jnlisn 
it  most  have  fallen  into  the  Euphrates  below  Ctesiphon. 


arras  on  the  first  signal.  Julian  disguised  the  silent  anxiety  of 
his  own  mind  with  smiles  of  confidence  and  joy ;  and  amused 
the  hostile  nations  with  the  spectacle  of  military  games,  which 
he  insultingly  celebrated  under  the  walls  of  Coche.  The  day 
was  consecrated  to  pleasure ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  snp- 
per  was  past,  the  emperor  summoned  the  generals  to  his  tent, 
and  acquainted  them  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tigris.  They  stood  in  silent  and  respectful  aston- 
ishment ;  but  when  the  venerable  Sallust  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  his  age  and  experience,  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  support- 
ed with  freedom  the  weight  of  his  prudent  remonstrances.** 
Julian  contented  himself  with  observing  that  conqu^t  and 
safety  depended  on  the  attempt ;  that,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  number  of  their  enemies  would  be  increased  by  successive 
reinforcements ;  and  that  a  longer  delay  would  neither  con- 
tract the  breadth  of  the  stream  nor  level  the  height  of  the 
bank.  The  signal  was  instantly  given,  and  obeyed :  the  most 
impatient  of  the  legionaries  leaped  into  five  vessels  that  lay 
nearest  to  the  bank ;  and  as  they  plied  their  oars  with  intrep- 
id diligence,  they  were  lost  after  a  few  moments  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  A  fiame  arose  on  the  opposite  side ;  and 
Julian,  who  too  clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessels 
in  attempting  to  land  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexterous- 
ly converted  their  extreme  danger  into  a  presage  of  victory. 
"  Our  fellow-soldiers,"  he  eagerly  exclaimed, "  are  already  mas- 
ters of  the  bank :  see,  they  make  the  appointed  signal ;  let  us 
hasten  to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage."  The  united  and 
rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  they  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with 
sufficient  speed  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  rescue  their  ad- 
venturous companions.  The  difficulties  of  a  steep  and  lofty 
ascent  were  increased  by  the  weight  of  armor  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  A  shower  of  stones,  darts,  and  fire  was  in- 
cessantly discharged  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  who,  after 


•*  Libanias  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals.  I  have  ventured  to 
name  Sallust,  Ammianus  [xxiv.  6]  says,  of  all  the  leaders,  **qu6d  acri  metil  ter- 
riti  duces  concordi  precatii  fieri  prohibere  tentarent." 
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an  arduous  struggle,  climbed  the  bank  and  stood  y 
upon  the  rampart.  As  soon  as  they  possessed  a  m( 
field,  Julian,  who  with  his  light  infantry  had  led  th( 
darted  through  the  ranks  a  skilful  and  experienced 
bravest  soldiers,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Horn 
distributed  in  the  front  and  rear ;  and  all  the  trump( 
imperial  army  sounded  to  battle.  The  Eomans,  aftei 
up  a  military  shout,  advanced  in  measured  steps  to 
mating  notes  of  martial  music,  launched  their  formic 
elins,  and  rushed  forward  with  drawn  swords  to  de 
barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage  of  the 
weapons.  The  whole  engagement  lasted  above  twel 
till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians  was  changed  i 
orderly  flight,  of  which^the  shameful  example  was 
the  principal  leaders  and  the  Surenas  himself.  T 
pursued  to  the  gates  of  Clesiphon ;  and  the  conquers 
have  entered  the  dismayed  city,"  if  their  general,  Vi 
was  dangerously  wounded  with  an  arrow,  had  not 
them  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt  which  must  be  : 
were  not  successful.  On  their  side,  the  Eomans  ackn 
the  loss  of  only  seventy -five  men;  while  they  affir 
the  barbarians  had  left  on  the  field  of  battle  two  thot 
hundred,  or  even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest  soldi< 
spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  riches  ai 
of  an  Oriental  camp— large  quantities  of  silver  and  g< 
did  arms  and  trappings,  and  beds  and  tables  of  massi> 

"•  "Hinc  Imperiitor  ..."  (says  Ammiftnus)  **ipse  cum  levis  arm 
His  per  prima  postremaqae  discurrens/'etc.  Yet  Zosimus,  his  friei 
allow  him  to  pass  the  river  till  two  days  after  the  battle. 

''^  ^'Secundum  Homericam  dispositionem."  A  similar  dispositior 
to  the  wise  Nestor  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Liad ;  and  Homer  was  i 
from  the  mind  of  Julian. 

'*  "  Pei-sas  teiTore  subito  miscuernnt,  versisque  agminibus  totius  ge 
Ctesiphontis  portas  victor  miles  intrftsset,  ni  major  prssdarum  occasio  f 
cura  victoriffi  "  (Sextus  Rnfus  de  Provinciis,  c.  28).  Their  avarice  m 
them  to  hear  the  advice  of  Victor. 


•  The  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon,  according  to  a  new  fragment  of  Eunnp 
full  of  provisions  that  the  soldiei-s  were  in  danger  of  suffering  from  e.^ 
p.  260.  Eunapius,  p.  68,  edit.  Niebnhr.  Julian  exhibited  warlike 
games  in  his  camp  to  recreate  the  soldiers.     Ibid. — M. 
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The  victorious  emperor  distribated,  as  the  rewards  of  valor, 
some  honorable  gifts — civic  and  mural  and  naval  crowns— 
which  he,  and  perhaps  be  alone,  esteemed  more  precious  than 
the  wealth  of  Asia.  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  god 
of  war,  but  the  appearances  of  the  victims  threatened  the  most 
inauspicious  events ;  and  Julian  soon  discovered,  by  less  am- 
biguous signs,  that  he  had  now  reached  the  term  of  his  pros- 
perity." 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  domestic  guards, 
the  Jovians  and  Herculians,  and  the  remaining  troops,  which 
composed  near  two  thirds  of  the  whole  army,  were 
obstinacy  of  sccurely  waftcd  ovcr  the  Tigris."  While  the  Per- 
▲.B.868.  sians  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  the  deso- 
lation of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  cast  many 
an  anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full  expectation  that,  as 
he  himself  had  victoriously  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Sapor, 
the  march  and  junction  of  his  lieutenants,  Sebastian  and  Pro- 
copius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same  courage  and  dili- 
gence. His  expectations  were  disappointed  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Armenian  king,  who  permitted,  and  most  probably  di- 
rected, the  desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  of 
the  Komans,^*  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  generals,  who 
were  incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any  plan  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  When  the  emperor  had  relinquished  the  hope  of 
this  important  reinforcement,  he  condescended  to  hold  a  conn- 
cil  of  war,  and  approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the  sentiment  of 

^"  The  labor  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  victory  are  de- 
scribed by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  5,  6),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  124-128,  p.  347- 
353),  Greg.  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  115),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  [c.  24,  p.  159  seq.]  p. 
181-183),  and  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  28). 

^'  The  fleet  and  anny  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the  first  only 
had  passed  daring  the  night  (Ammian.  xxiv.  6).  The  v&ffa  dopv^pia,  whom 
Zosimus  transports  on  the  third  day  (1.  iii.  [c.  26]  p.  183),  might  consist  of  ihe 
protectors,  among  whom  the  historian  Ammianus  and  the  future  emperor,  Jovian, 
actually  served ;  some  schools  of  the  domestics  ;  and  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Her- 
culians, who  often  did  duty  as  guards. 

'*  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  iii.  c.  15,  p.  246)  supplies  us  with  a  na- 
tional tradition  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  borrowed  only  the  leading  circnm- 
stance,  which  is  consistent  with  truth,  probability,  and  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c 
131,  p.  355). 
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those  generals  who  dissuaded  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon  i 
less  and  pernicious  undertaking.  It  is  not  easy  for  i 
ceive  by  what  arts  of  fortification  a  city  thrice  besi 
taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Julian  could  be  renderec 
nable  against  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Somans,  cor 
by  a  brave  and  experienced  general,  and  abundantly 
with  ships,  provisions,  battering- engines,  and  milita] 
But  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  love  of  glory  and  ( 
of  danger  which  formed  the  character  of  Julian,  tha 
not  discouraged  by  any  trivial  or  imaginary  obstad 
the  very  time  when  he  declined  the  siege  of  Ctesiph< 
jected,  with  obstinacy  and  disdain,  the  most  flattering 
a  negotiation  of  peace.  Sapor,  who  had  been  so  loi 
tomed  to  the  tardy  ostentation  of  Constantius,  was  i 
by  the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  successor.  As  far  aa 
fines  of  India  and  Scythia,  the  satraps  of  the  distant  ] 
were  ordered  to  assemble  their  troops,  and  to  march 
delay  to  the  assistance  of  their  monarch.  But  the 
rations  were  dilatory,  their  motions  slow ;  and  bef c 
could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he  received  the  m< 
intelligence  of  the  devastation  of  Assyria,  the  ruin  o 
aces,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  who  defe 
passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royalty  was  hu 
the  dust :  he  took  his  repasts  on  the  ground ;  and  the 
of  his  hair  expressed  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mil 
haps  he  would  not  have  refused  to  purchase  with  on 
his  kingdom  the  safety  of  the  remainder ;  and  he  wc 
gladly  subscribed  himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  fail 
dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  conqueror.  Under  the 
of  private  business,  a  minister  of  rank  and  confidenc 
cretly  despatched  to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisd^ 
request,  in  the  language  of  a  suppliant,  that  he  mig 
troduced  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  i 
prince,  whether  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  h 

^*  Civitas  inexpugnabilis,  facinas  audax  et  importanDm.^Ainintai 
His  fellow-soldier,  Eatropias,  taras  aside  from  the  difficulty :  **  Assyri 
ulatus,  castra  apud  Ctesiphontem  stativa  aliqnandia  habnit :  remeans 
etc.,  X.  16  [83.    Zosimns  is  artful  or  ignorant,  and  Socrates  inaccurat 

II.— 44 
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whether  he  consulted  the  sentiments  of  his  birth  or  the  dnties 
of  his  situation,  was  equally  inclined  to  promote  a  salntarv 
measure  which  would  terminate  the  calamities  of  Persia  and 
secure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  He  was  astonished  by  the  in- 
flexible firmness  of  a  hero  who  remembered,  most  unfortu- 
nately for  himself  and  for  his  country,  that  Alexander  bad 
uniformly  rejected  the  propositions  of  Darius.  But  as  Julian 
was  sensible  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  honorable  peace  might 
cool  the  ardor  of  his  troops,  he  earnestly  requested  that  Hormis- 
das  would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of  Sapor,  and  conceal 
this  dangerous  temptation  from  the. knowledge  of  the  camp." 
The  honor  as  well  as  interest  of  Julian  forbade  him  to  con- 
sume his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon  ;  and 
He  burns  hi8  ^  oftcn  as  he  defied  the  barbarians  who  defended 
^®®^  the  city  to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  pru- 

dently replied  that  if  he  desired  to  exercise  his  valor,  he  might 
seek  the  army  of  the  Great  King.  He  felt  the  insult,  and  he 
accepted  the  advice.  Instead  of  confining  his  servile  march 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  imi- 
tate the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  ad- 
vance into  the  inland  provinces  till  he  forced  his  rival  to  con- 
tend with  him,  perhaps  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire 
of  Asia.  The  magnanimity  of  Julian  was  applauded  and  be- 
trayed by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who,  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part  fall  of  dan- 
ger, of  falsehood,  and  of  shame."  With  a  train  of  faithful  fol- 
lowers, he  deserted  to  the  imperial  camp ;  exposed,  in  a  spe- 
cious tale,  the  injuries  which  he  had  sustained ;  exaggerated 
the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  monarchy ;  and  confidently  offered  himself 

'•  Libanias,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  130,  p.  354,  c.  139,  p.  861.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  21. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  imputes  the  refusal  of  peace  to  the  advice  of  Masi- 
mus.  Such  advice  was  unworthy  of  a  philosopher ;  but  the  philosopher  was  like- 
wise  a  magician,  who  flattered  the  hopes  and  passions  of  his  master. 

'^  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrus  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  115,  116  [edit. 
Par.  1609])  may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  abbreviators  (Sex- 
tus  Rufus  and  Victor),  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  1 34,  p. 
357)  and  Ammianas  (xxiv.  7).  The  course  of  genuine  history  is  intermpted  by  a 
most  unseasonable  chasm  in  the  text  of  Ammianas. 
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as  the  hostage  and  gnide  of  the  Eoman  march.  The  most  ra- 
tional grounds  of  suspicion  were  urged  without  effect  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  Hormisdas ;  and  the  credulous  Ju- 
lian, receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was  persuaded  to  is- 
sue a  hasty  order  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  appeared 
to  arraign  his  prudence  and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  liour  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been  trans- 
ported above  five  hundred  miles  at  so  great  an  expense  of  toil, 
of  treasure,  and  of  blood.  Twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two, 
small  vessels  were  saved  to  accompany,  on  carnages,  the  march 
of  the  army,  and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the  passage  of 
the  rivers.  A  supply  of  twenty  days'  provisions  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  rest  of  the  magazines,  with 
a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  vessels  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the 
Tigris,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames  by  the  absolute  command 
of  the  emperor.  The  Christian  bishops,  Gregory  and  Augus- 
tine, insult  the  madness  of  the  Apostate,  who  executed  with  his 
own  hands  the  sentence  of  divine  justice.  Their  authority,  of 
less  weight,  perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed  by  the 
cool  judgment  of  an  experienced  soldier,  who  was  himself  spec- 
tator of  the  conflagration,  and  who  could  not  disapprove  the 
reluctant  murmurs  of  the  troops."  Yet  there  are  not  want- 
ing some  specious,  and  perhaps  solid,  reasons  which  might  jus- 
tify the  resolution  of  Julian.  The  navigation  of  the  Euphra- 
tes never  ascended  above  Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above 
Opis."  The  distance  of  the  last-mentioned  city  from  the  So- 
man camp  was  not  very  considerable ;  and  Julian  must  soon 
have  renounced  the  vain  and  impracticable  attempt  of  forc- 
ing upwards  a  great  fleet  against  the  stream  of  a  rapid  river'" 

'•  See  Ammianas  (xxiv.  7),  Libanius  (Ornt.  Parentalis,  c.  182,  133,  p.  366, 
357),  Zosimus  (I.  iii.  [c.  26]  p.  188),  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [e.  13]  p.  26),  Greg- 
ory (Orat.  iv.  p.  116),  and  Angastine  (de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  29, 1.  v.  e.  21).  Of 
these  Libanius  alone  attempts  a  faint  apology  for  his  hero,  who,  according  to  Am- 
mianus,  pronounced  his  own  condemnation  by  a  tardy  and  ineffectaal  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  flames. 

'•  Consult  Herodotus  (1-  i.  c.  194),  Strabo  (1-  xvi.  p.  1074  [p.  789,  edit.  Ca- 
saab.]),  and  Taremier  (part  i.  1.  it  p.  152). 

*  A  celeritate  Tigris  incipit  rocari,  ita  appellant  Mcdi  sagittam. — ^Plin.  Hist. 
Natar.Ti.81. 
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which  in  several  places  was  embarrassed  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial cataracts."  The  power  of  sails  and  oars  was  insuflBcient; 
it  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships  against  the  current  of  the 
river.  The  strength  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  was  exhaust- 
ed in  this  tedious  and  servile  labor ;  and  if  the  Eomans  con- 
tinued to  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only 
expect  to  return  home  without  achieving  any  enterprise  vror- 
thy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  advisable  to  advance  into  the  inland  country,  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only  measure 
which  could  save  that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the 
numerous  and  active  troops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured 
from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been 
victorious,  we  should  now  admire  the  conduct  as  well  as  the 
courage  of  a  hero  who,  by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes 
of  a  retreat,  left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest." 
The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  wagons  which  re- 
tards the  operations  of  a  modern  army  was  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans."     Yet  in 

and  marches  ,    '■  , 

against  every  age  the  subsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men 

must  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of 
a  prudent  general ;  and  that  subsistence  could  only  be  drawn 
from  his  own  or  from  the  enemy's  country.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  Julian  to  maintain  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the 
Tigris,  and  to  preserve  the  conquered  places  of  Assyria,  a  des- 
olated province  could  not  afford  any  large  or  regular  supplies 
in  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  lands  were  covered  by  the 
inimdation  of  the  Euphrates,"  and  the  unwholesome  air  was 

"  One  of  these  dikes,  which  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  cataract,  is  de- 
scribed by  Tavernier  (part  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226)  and  The'venot  (part  ii.  1.  i.  p.  193).  The 
Persians,  or  Assyrians,  labored  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river  (Strabo,  L 
xvi.  p.  1075  [p.  740].     D'Anville,  L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  98,  99). 

"*  Recollect  the  successful  and  applauded  rashness  of  Agathocles  and  Cortez, 
who  burned  their  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Mexico. 

^  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  snr  la  Tactique,  toin. 
ii.  p.  287-353,  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  Guichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires 
Militaires,  torn.  i.  p.  351-382,  on  the  baggage  and  subsistence  of  the  Soman  ar- 
mies. 

^  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the  Armenian 
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darkened  with  Bwarins  of  innumerable  insects."  The  appear- 
ance of  the  hostile  country  was  far  more  inviting.  The  exten- 
sive region  that  lies  between  the  river  Tigris  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Media  was  filled  with  villages  and  towns ;  and  the  fer- 
tile soil,  for  the  most  part,  was  in  a  very  improved  state  of 
cultivation.  Julian  might  expect  that  a  conqueror  who  pos- 
sessed the  two  forcible  instruments  of  persuasion,  steel  and 
gold,  would  easily  procure  a  plentiful  subsistence  from  the 
fears  or  avarice  of  the  natives.  But  on  the  approach  of  the 
Bomans  this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was  instantly  blasted. 
Wherever  they  moved,  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  open  vil- 
lages and  took  shelter  in  the  fortified  towns ;  the  cattle  was 
driven  away;  the  grass  and  ripe  com  were  consumed  with 
fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  flames  had  subsided  which  interrupt- 
ed the  march  of  Julian,  he  beheld  the  melancholy  face  of  a 
smoking  and  naked  desert.  This  desperate  but  effectual  meth- 
od of  defence  can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  peo- 
ple who  prefer  their  independence  to  their  property ;  or  by  the 
rigor  of  an  arbitrary  government,  which  consults  the  public 
safety  without  submitting  to  their  inclinations  the  liberty  of 
choice.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the 
Persians  seconded  the  commands  of  Sapor ;  and  the  emperor 
was  soon  reduced  to  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions  which  con- 
tinually wasted  in  his  hands.  Before  they  were  entirely  con- 
sumed he  might  still  have  reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike 
city  of  Ecbatana  or  Susa  by  the  effort  of  a  rapid  and  well- 
directed  march ;"  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last  resource  by 


mountains.  The  former  ovei-flows  in  March,  the  latter  in  Jalj.  These  circum- 
stances are  well  explained  in  the  Geographical  Dissertation  of  Foster,  inserted  in 
Spelman's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

^  Ammianus  (xxiv.  8)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  the  inconveniency  of  the  flood, 
the  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Curds  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increase  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold 
for  the  seed  which  is  cast  into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husband- 
men.    Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  ii.  p.  279,  285. 

"*  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parthic.  p.  5,  6,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor, 
tom.  ii.)  reckons  129  schoeni  from  Seleucia,  and  Th^venot  (part  L  L  i.  ii.  p.  209- 
245)  128  hours  of  march  from  Bagdad  to  Ecbatana,  or  Hamadan.  These  ] 
ures  cannot  exceed  an  ordinary  parasang,  or  three  Roman  miles. 
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his  ignorance  of  the  roads  and  by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides. 
The  Koiiians  wandered  several  days  in  the  country  to  the  east- 
ward of  Bagdad ;  the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led 
them  into  the  snare,  escaped  from  their  resentment ;  and  his 
followers,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy.  The  visionary  conquests  of  Hyreania 
and  India,  which  had  so  long  amused,  now  tormented  the  mind 
of  Julian.  Conscious  that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause 
of  the  public  distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the  hopes  of  safety 
or  success  without  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  either  from 
gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the  only  practicable  measure,  he 
embraced  the  resolution  of  directing  his  steps  towards  tlie 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  design  of  saving  the  army  by  a 
hasty  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene,  a  fertile  and  friendly 
province  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The 
desponding  troops  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  retreat, 
only  seventy  days  after  they  had  passed  the  Chabo- 
ras  with  the  sanguine  expectation  of  subverting  the  throne  of 
Persia." 

As  long  as  the  Eomans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  eonntry, 
their  march  was  observed  and  insulted  from  a  distance  by  sev- 
Retreat  and  ^ral  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry,  who,  showing  them- 
the^Romaln  s^lves,  somctimcs  in  loose  and  sometimes  in  closer 
army.  order,  faintly  skirmished  with  the  advanced  guards. 

These  detachments  were,  however,  supported  by  a  much  great- 
er force;  and  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  no  sooner  point- 
ed towards  the  Tigris  than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain. 
The  Romans^  who  now  aspired  only  to  the  permission  of  a  safe 
and  speedy  retreat,  endeavored  to  persuade  themselves  that  this 
formidable  appearance  was  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses, 
or  perhaps  by  the  approach  of  some  friendly  Arabs.  They 
halted,  pitched  their  tents,  fortified  their  camp,  passed  the 
whole  night  in  continual  alarms ;  and  discovered  at  the  dawn 
of  day  that  they  were  surrounded  by  an  army  of  Persians. 

°^  The  march  of  Julian  from  Ctesiphon  is  circamstantially,  but  not  clearlj,  de- 
scribed by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  7,  8),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  184,  p.  357),  and 
Zosimus  (1*  lii-  [c*  2^]  P>  ^  83).  The  two  last  seem  ignorant  that  their  conqueror 
wns  retreating ;  and  Libanius  absurdly  confines  bim  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
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mer ;  their  vigor  was  exhausted  by  the  incessant  repetition  of 
march  and  combat ;  and  the  progress  of  the  army  was  suspend- 
ed by  the  precautions  of  a  slow  and  dangerous  retreat  in  the 
presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every  day,  every  hour,  as  the 
supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price  of  subsistence  increased 
in  the  Roman  camp/*  Julian,  who  always  contented  himself 
with  such  food  as  a  hungry  soldier  would  have  disdained,  dis- 
tributed, for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the  provisions  of  the  impe- 
rial household,  and  whatever  could  be  spared  from  the  sump- 
ter-horses of  the  tribunes  and  generals.  But  this  feeble  relief 
served  only  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  the  public  distress ;  and 
the  Romans  began  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions 
that,  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  thej 
should  all  perish,  either  by  famine  or  by  the  sword  of  the  bar- 
barians/® 

While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  insuperable  diflScul- 

ties  of  his  situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  still  de- 

voted  to  study  and  contemplation.    Whenever  he 

mortally        closcd  his  cvcs  in  short  and  interrupted  slumbers, 

wounded.  *'  ^ 

his  mind  was  agitated  with  painful  anxiety:  nor 
can  it  be  thought  surprising  that  the  Genius  of  the  empire 
should  once  more  appear  before  him,  covering  with  a  funereal 
veil  his  head  and  his  horn  of  abundance,  and  slowly  retiring 
from  the  imperial  tent.  The  monarch  started  from  his  couch, 
and,  stepping  forth  to  refresh  his  wearied  spirits  with  the  cool- 
ness of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld  a  fiery  meteor,  which  shot 
athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished.  Julian  was  convinced 
that  he  had  seen  the  menacing  countenance  of  the  god  of  war." 

"•  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  an  attic  choenix  sold  for  fifty  drachma,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  ;  barley  bread  was  sold  for 
its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  interesting  narrative  of  Plfl- 
tarch  (torn.  v.  p.  102-116  [c.  46])  without  perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and  Ju- 
lian were  pursued  by  the  same  enemies  and  involved  in  the  same  distress. 

"•  Ammian.  xxiv.  8,  xxv.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  27  seq.]  p.  184, 185, 186.  li- 
banius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  134,  185,  p.  367,  368,  859.  The  sophist  of  Antioch  ap- 
pears ignorant  that  the  troops  were  h;:ingry. 

•*  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion  **nunqnam  se  Marti  sacra 
factnrum"  (xxiv.  6).  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  uncommon  bet*veen  the 
gods  and  their  insolent  votaries ;  and  even  the  prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet 
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guards  flew  to  Lis  relief ;  and  the  wounded  emperor  was  gen- 
tly raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  tumult  of 
the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  The  report  of  the  melan- 
choly event  passed  from  rank  to  rank ;  but  the  grief  of  the 
Eomans  inspired  them  with  invincible  valor  and  the  desire  of 
revenge.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was  maintained  by 
the  two  armies  till  they  were  separated  by  the  total  darkness 
of  the  night.  The  Persians  derived  some  honor  from  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  obtained  against  the  left  wing,  where  Ana- 
tolius,  master  of  the  oflices,  was  slain,  and  the  prsefect  Sailnst 
very  narrowly  escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was  adverse 
to  the  barbarians.  They  abandoned  the  field;  their  two  gen- 
arals,  Mcranes  and  Kohordates,**^  fifty  nobles  or  satraps,  and  a 
multitude  of  their  bravest  soldiere  [were  slain]  ;•  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Romans,  if  Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been 
improved  into  a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  recovery  from 
the  fainting  fit  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  loss  of  blood, 
The  death  of  wcro  cxprcssive  of  his  martial  spirit.  He  called  for 
a""  M8.  ^^'s  horse  and  arms,  and  was  impatient  to  rush  into 
jaue  26.  ^jjg  battle.  His  remaining  strength  was  exhausted 
by  the  painful  effort;  and  the  surgeons  who  examined  bis 
wound  discovered  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death.  He 
employed  the  awful  moments  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero 
and  a  sage.  The  philosophers  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
this  fatal  expedition  compared  the  tent  of  Julian  with  the 
prison  of  Socrates ;  and  the  spectators  whom  duty  or  friend- 
ship or  curiosity  had  assembled  round  his  couch  listened  with 
respectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration  of  their  dying  emperor.** 

•*  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans  that  it  was  his  practice  to  comfort  the 
families  of  his  deceased  satraps  by  sending  them,  as  a  present,  the  heads  of  the 
guards  and  officera  who  had  not  fallen  by  their  master's  side.  Libanius  de  Nece 
Jalian.  Ulcis.  c.  xiii.  p.  163. 

^  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  might  countenance  the  suspicion  that  be 


■  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  4  to  edition ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the^ 
words,  or  something  equivalent,  were  accidentally  omitted,  as  the  text  is  nearly  a 
translation  of  the  following  passage  of  Aramianns :  **  Quinquaginta  tum  Personim 
optimates  et  satrapas  cum  plebc  maxima  ceciderunt,  inter  has  tiirbas  Merena  et 
Nohodare,  potissimis  ducibns  interfectis"  (1.  xxv.  c.  3). — S. 
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"  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the  seasonable  period  of  my  de- 
parture is  now  arrived,  and  I  discharge,  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  I  have  learned 
from  philosophy  how  much  the  soul  is  more  excellent  than  the 
body,  and  that  the  separation  of  the  nobler  substance  should 
be  the  subject  of  joy  rather  than  of  affliction.  I  have  learned 
from  religion  that  an  early. death  has  often  been  the  reward 
of  piety;"  and  I  accept,  as  a  favor  of  the  gods,  the  mortal 
stroke  that  secures  me  from  the  danger  of  disgracing  a  charac- 
ter which  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude. 
I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am 
pleased  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life ;  and  I 
can  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  supreme  authority,  that 
emanation  of  the  Divine  Power,  has  been  preserved  in  my 
•hands  pure  and  immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  de- 
structive maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  considered  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  as  the  end  of  government.  Submitting  my 
actions  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  moderation, 
I  have  trusted  the  event  to  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace 
was  the  object  of  my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was  consistent 
with  the  public  welfare ;  but  when  the  imperious  voice  of  my 
country  summoned  me  to  arms,  I  exposed  my  person  to  the 
dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear  foreknowledge  (which  I  had 
acquired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I  was  destined  to  fall 
by  the  sword.  I  now  oflEer  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish  by  the  cru- 
elty of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  conspiracy,  or  by  the 
slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has  given  me,  in  the 
midst  of  an  honorable  career,  a  splendid  and  glorious  departure 
from  this  world ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd,  equally  base, 
to  solicit  or  to  decline  the  stroke  of  fate.    Thus  much  I  have 

had  previously  composed  the  elaborate  orntion  which  AmmiAiius  heard  and  has 
transcribed.  The  veraion  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletterie  is  faithful  and  elegant.  I 
have  followed  him  in  expressing  the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly 
insinuated  in  the  original. 

"*  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  81)  has  displayed  thnt  doctrine  in  an  ngreeable  tale.  Yet 
the  Jupiter  (in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad),  who  laments  with  tears  of  blood 
the  death  of  Sarpedon,  his  son,  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory 
beyond  the  grave. 
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attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  fails  me,  and  I  feel  the 
approach  of  death.    I  shall  cautiously  refrain  from  any  word 
that  may  tend  to  influence  your  suffrages  in  the  election  of  an 
emperor.    My  choice  might  be  imprudent  or  injudicious ;  and 
if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  army,  it  might 
be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I  should  recommend.     I  shall 
only,  as  a  good  citizen,  express  my  hopes  that  the  Romans  may 
be  blessed  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous  sovereign."     Af- 
ter this  discouree,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a  firm  and  gen- 
tle tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a  military  testament,"  the 
remains  of  his  private  fortune.     And,  making  some  inquiry 
why  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he  understood  from  the  answer 
of  Sallust  that  Anatolius  was  killed ;  and  bewailed,  with  ami- 
able inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend.    At  the  same  time, 
he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  spectators,  and  con- 
jured them  not  to  disgrace,  by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of  a 
prince  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be  united  with  heaven 
and  with  the  stars."    The  spectators  were  silent ;  and  Julian 
entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  the  philosophcre 
Priscus  and  Maximus  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.     The  efforts 
which  he  made  of  mind  as  well  as  body  most  probably  hasten- 
ed his  death.    His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh  violence ; 
his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the  swelling  of  the  veins ; 
he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
drunk  it,  expired  without  pain  about  the  hour  of  midnight. 
Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty-sec- 
ond year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  about  eight 
months  from  the  death  of  Constantius.     In  his  last  moments 
he  displayed,  perhaps  with  some  ostentation,  the  love  of  virtue 
and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the  ruling  passions  of  his  life.** 

^'  The  stjlJiera  who  mLule  ll:ieir  verbal  or  niinfupfttorv  Jestamonts  tipon  ftctiLil 
service  U'n  pracinctu)  were  e!cem[>tetl  from  the  formnlitlcs  of  »he  Iloman  Itiw.  Set 
ITcinecmii*  (Antisiujt.  Jar^  Komfm.  torn.  1,  p*  504)  and  Montesqtilea  (Ei^prit  dtt 
Loix,  1,  xxvLL ). 

^"  TUia  union  of  [he>  liiiman  rioiil  with  the  divine  ethereal  Bubstnncc  of  the  Itnl" 
vcr^e  is  the  finc^cni:  doctrine  of  rvthngoms  and  I'luta,  hut  it  saema  L{)  exdude  ftnt- 
peisoiial  or  eonsciotis  imuiortfiiityH  See  Wnrhnrtiurs  leamed  and  ratii>tt4vl 
vniiuiigi.     Divine  LcgaiJoii^  voL  iL  p.  IDO^J^IC 

"*  The  whole  religion  of  the  deaiJi  of  Julian  is  given  bj  AmtniiUiiis  (acxir,  |^  i 
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convened  a  military  senate,  at  which  the  commanders  of  tLe 
legions  and  the  officers  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  in- 
vited to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night  had  not  pass- 
ed away  without  some  secret  cabals ;  and  when  the  election 
of  an  emperor  was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to 
agitate  the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthseus  collected  the  re- 
mains of  the  court  of  Constantius ;  the  friends  of  Julian  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs  Dagalaiphus  and  Xe- 
vitta ;  and  the  most  fatal  consequences  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  discord  of  two  factions  so  opposite  in  their  character 
and  interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps  in 
their  religious  principles.  The  superior  virtues  of  Sallust 
could  alone  reconcile  their  divisions  and  unite  their  suffrages; 
and  the  venerable  preefect  would  immediately  have  been  de- 
clared the  successor  of  Julian  if  he  himself,  with  sincere  and 
modest  firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities  so  un- 
equal to  the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The  generals,  who  were 
sui-prised  and  perplexed  by  his  refusal,  showed  some  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  the  salutary  advice  of  an  inferior  oflScer,^**  that 
they  should  act  as  they  would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of 
the  emperor;  that  they  should  exert  their  abilities  to  extri- 
cate the  army  from  the  present  distress ;  and,  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia,  thej 
should  proceed  with  united  and  deliberate  counsels  in  the 
election  of  a  lawful  sovereign.  While  they  debated,  a  few 
voices  saluted  Jovian,  who  was  no  more  than  first  *"  of  the 
domestics,  with  the  names  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  The 
tumultuary  acclamation'  was  instantly  repeated  by  the  guards 
who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
extremities  of  the  line.     The  new  prince,  astonished  with  his 

***  "  Honoratior  aliqiiis  miles ;"  perhaps  Ammianus  himself.  The  modest  and 
jadicioas  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at  which  he  was  undoubtedlr 
present  (xxv.  5). 

"*  The  primrts  or  primicerius  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator ;  and,  thongh  only 
a  tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dnkes.  Cod.  Theodosian.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv. 
[leg.  11].     These  privileges  are  perhaps  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Jovian. 


*  The  soldiers  supposed  that  the  acclamations  proclaimed  the  name  of  Jnlian  (re- 
stored,  as  they  fondly  thonght,  to  health),  not  that  of  Jovian.    Amro.  in  loc— H. 
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the  ten  thousand  ImmortdU,^*^  to  second  and  support  the  jhit- 
snit,  and  dischaiged  the  whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.    The  rear-guard  was  throwi: 
into  disorder ;  the  renowned  legions  which  derived  their  tiile 
from  Diocletian  and  his  warlike  colleague  were  broken  an-i 
trampled  down  by  the  elephants ;  and  three  tribunes  lost  their 
lives  in  attempting  to  stop  the  flight  of  their  soldiers.     The 
battle  was  at  length  restored  by  the  persevering  valor  of  the 
Somans ;  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with  a  great  slaaghter 
of  men  and  elephants;  and  the  army,  after  marching  and 
flghting  a  long  summer's  day,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Sa- 
mara, on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Ctesiphon.'**    On  the  ensuing  day  the  barbarians,  in- 
stead of  harassing  the  march,  attacked  the  camp  of  Jovian, 
which  had  been  seated  in  a  deep  and  sequestered  vallev. 
From  the  hills  the  archers  of  Persia  insulted  and  annoyed  the 
wearied  legionaries ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  pene- 
trated with  desperate  courage  through  the  Prsetorian  gate,  was 
cut  in  pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  near  the  imperial  tent 
In  the  succeeding  night  the  camp  of  Carche  was  protected  by 
the  lofty  dikes  of  the  river ;  and  the  Boman  army,  though 
incessantly  exposed  to  the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens, 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  city  of  Dura***  four  days  after  the 

^  Regies  eqnitatus.  It  appears  from  Procopins  that  the  Immortals,  so  famous 
onder  Cjrus  and  his  snccessors,  were  reTived,  if  we  may  use  that  improper  word, 
by  the  Sassanides.     Brisson.  de  Regno  Persico,  p.  268,  etc. 

^  The  obscure  Tillages  of  the  inland  countiy  are  irrecoverably  lost,  nor  can  we 
name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell ;  but  M.  d'Anville  has  demonstnted 
the  precise  situation  of  Sumere,  Carche,  and  Dura,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
(Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  248 ;  L'Enphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  95,  97).  In  the 
ninth  century,  Sumere,  or  Samara,  became,  with  a  slight  change  of  name,  the  royal 
residence  of  the  caliphs  of  the  House  of  Abbas.* 

^  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  against  the  rebels  of  Me- 
dia and  Persia  (Polybius,  1.  v.  c.  48,  62,  p.  548, 562,  edit.  Casaubon,  in  8to).* 


*  Samara,  still  called  Samarrah,  was  the  capital  of  Motassem  Billah,  the  eighth 
caliph  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty.  It  is  now  a  poor  place  inhabited  by  Arabs,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  falling  houses  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  Richi  Residence  in 
Koordistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  150 ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  471. — S. 

^  Dura,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name,  is  a  considerable  town  situated 
in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  This  plain  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  plain  of  Dura  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel  iiL  1). 
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In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  Komaai 
were  revived  by  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient  presuiiip. 
Neffotiatiou  ^^^^  ^^  Sapor  had  vanished.  He  observed,  with  * 
Sf  peaoey  rious  conccrn,  that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubrf:;! 
''"'y-  combats,  he  had  lost  his  most  faithful  and  iiitrepii 

nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  train  4 
elephants;  and  the  experienced  monarch  feared  to  provukr 
the  resistance  of  despair,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  tLe 
unexhausted  powers  of  the  Iloman  empire,  which  might  soon 
advance  to  relieve,  or  to  revenge,  the  successor  of  JuHan.  Tiic  i 
Surenas  himself,  accompanied  by  another  satrap,  appeared  iii  I 
the  camp  of  Jovian,"*  and  declared  that  the  clemency  of  lii^ 
sovereign  was  not  averse  to  signify  the  conditions  on  whicli  j 
he  would  consent  to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Caesar  with  tlitr  I 
relics  of  his  captive  army.  The  hopes  of  safety  subdued  & 
iirmness  of  the  Komans.  The  emperor  was  compelled,  by  tlk 
advice  of  his  council  and  the  cries  of  the  soldiei's,  to  embrace 
the  oflfer  of  peace ;  and  the  prefect  Sallust  was  immediately 
sent,  ^vith  the  general  Arintheeus,  to  understand  the  pleasiin; 
of  the  Great  King.  The  crafty  Persian  delayed,  under  vari- 
ous pretences,  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement ;  started  diffi 
culties,  required  explanations,  suggested  expedients,  receded 
from  his  concessions,  increased  his  demands,  and  wasted  four 
days  in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  till  he  had  consumed  the  stcK'k 
of  provisions  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp  of  the  RomaiiN 
Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a  bold  and  prudent 
measure,  he  would  have  continued  his  march  with  unremit- 
ting diligence ;  the  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have  suspend- 
ed the  attacks  of  the  barbarians ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  day,  he  might  liave  safely  reached  the  fruitful  prov- 
ince of  (^orduene,  at  the  distance  only  of  one  hundred  miles."* 

*••  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  29)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge  of  naiiooal 
Taiiity.  *'  Tanta  reverentin  nominis  Romani  fuit,  nt  a  ^ersis primus  do  pace  sermu 
haberetur." 

"*  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianns,  a  soldier  and  a 
spectator..  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  hoip  the  mountains  of  Corduene  coulJ 
extend  over  the  plain  of  Assyria  as  low  as  the  conflux  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Grcai 
Zab,  or  how  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  could  march  one  hundred  miles  in 
four  days. 
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out  adopting  in  its  full  force  this  malicious  insinuation,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious  a 
treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian.  The 
obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  fortune  rather  than 
by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, that  he  might  prevent  the  designs  of  Procopins,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Mesopotamia,  and  establish  his  doubt- 
ful reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces  which  were  still  ig- 
norant of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  be- 
yond the  Tigris."'  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  same  river,  at 
no  very  considerable  distance  from  the  fatal  station  of  Dura,'" 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  without  generals  or  guides  or  pro- 
visions, were  abandoned,  above  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
their  native  country,  to  the  resentment  of  a  victorious  mon- 
arch. The  difference  of  their  conduct  and  success  depended 
much  more  on  their  character  than  on  their  situation.  Instead 
of  tamely  resigning  themselves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and 
private  views  of  a  single  person,  the  united  councils  of  the 
Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  popu- 
lar assembly,  where  the  mind  of  each  citizen  is  filled  with  the 
love  of  glory,  the  pride  of  freedom,  and  the  contempt  of  death. 
Conscious  of  their  superiority  over  the  barbarians  in  arms  and 
discipline,  they  disdained  to  yield,  th^y  refused  to  capitulate : 
every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience,  courage,  and 
military  skill ;  and  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
exposed  and  insulted  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  monarchy."* 


"'  Conditionibus  .  .  .  dispendiosis  RomansB  republicee  impositis  . .  .  qnibiis  co- 
pidior  regni  quam  glorise  Jovianus,  imperio  rudis,  adquievit. — Sextus  Rufos  de 
Provinciis,  c.  29.  La  Bletterie  haa  expressed,  in  a  long,  direct  oration,  these  spe- 
cioas  considerations  of  pablic  and  private  interest  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  \,  p.  39, 
etc.). 

*"  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zabatns  (Anabasis,  L  iL 
[c.  V.  §  1]  p.  156, 1.  iii.  [c.  iii.  §  6]  p.  226),  or  Great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400 
feet  broad,  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  fourteen  hours  below  Mosul.  The  error  of 
the  Gi-eeks  bestowed  on  the  Great  and  Lesser  Zab  the  names  of  the  IFby  (Ljca?) 
and  the  Goat  (Capros).  They  created  these  animals  to  attend  the  Tiger  of  the 
East. 

""  The  Cyropeedia  is  vague  and  languid;  the  Anabasis  circumstantial  and  ani- 
mated.   Such  is  the  eternal  difference  between  fiction  and  truth. 
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waste  was  untrodden  by  the  footsteps  either  of  friends  or  ene- 
mies. Whenever  a  small  measure  of  flour  could  be  discovered 
in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily  purchased 
with  ten  pieces  of  gold/"  the  beasts  of  burden  were  slaugh- 
tered and  devoured,  and  the  desert  was  strewn  with  the  arms 
and  baggage  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose  tattered  garments 
and  meagre  countenances  displayed  their  past  suflEerings  and 
actual  misery.  A  small  convoy  of  provisions  advanced  to 
meet  the  army  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Ur ;  and  the  supply  was 
the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared  the  fidelity  of  Sebastian 
and  Procopius.  At  Thilsaphata"'  the  emperor  most  gracious- 
ly received  the  generals  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  remains  of  a 
once  flourishing  army  at  length  reposed  themselves  under  the 
walls  of  Nisibis.  The  messengers  of  Jovian  had  already  pro- 
claimed, in  the  language  of  flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and 
his  return,  and  the  new  prince  had  taken  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces 
of  Europe  by  placing  the  military  command  in  the  hands  of 
those  officers  who,  from  motives  of  interest  or  inclination, 
would  firmly  support  the  cause  of  their  benefactor."' 

"'  We  mny  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucnn  (Pharsal.  iv.  95),  who  describes  a 
similar  distress  of  Csesar's  army  in  Spain : 

Saivft  fames  adernt • 

Miles  eget :  toto  censil  non  prodigns  emit 
Kxiguam  Cererem.     Proh  lucri  pallida  tabes ! 
Non  deest  prolato  jejiinus  venditor  aiiro. 

See  Guiciiardt  (Nouveaux  Mdmoires  Militaires,  torn.  i.  p.  379-382).  His  anak- 
sis  of  the  two  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa  is  the  noblest  monument  that  lus 
ever  been  raised  to  the  fame  of  Caesar. 

"*  M.  d'Anville  (see  his  Maps,  and  L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  92, 93)  traces  their 
march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Uatra,  Ur,  and  Thilsaphata,  which  Am- 
mianus  has  mentioned.*  He  does  not  complain  of  the  Samiel,  the  deadly  hot 
wind,  which  The'venot  (Voyages,  part  ii.  1.  i.  p.  192)  so  much  dreaded. 

"•  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  Ammianus  (xxv.  9),  Libanins  (Oral. 
Parent,  c.  143,  p.  366),  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  [c.  33]  p.  191). 


■  Hatra  or  Atra,  of  which  there  are  very  extensive  ruins,  is  now  called  Al-Huiy- 
The  town  was  probably  very  ancient,  but  the  ruins  seem  to  belong  to  the  Sassa- 
nian  period,  or,  at  all  events,  are  not  earlier  than  the  Parthian  dynasty.  See 
Lynch,  in  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  467 ;  Ainsworth,  Researchfti, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  35  ;  Layard,  !Nineveh  and  its  Bemnins,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  The  position  ot 
Ur  and  Thilsaphata  is  uncertain. — S. 
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freely  agitated  in  popular  eonversatioD,  and  some  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  emperor  would  redeem  his  pusillanimons 
behavior  by  a  splendid  act  of  patriotic  perfidy.  The  inflexi- 
ble spirit  of  the  Boman  senate  had  always  disclaimed  the 
unequal  conditions  which  were  extorted  from  the  distress 
of  her  captive  armies ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  national  honor  by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of 
Jovian  would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of 
ancient  times."' 

But  the  emperor,  whatever  might  be  the  limits  of  his  con- 
stitutional authority,  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  laws  and 
arms  of  the  State ;  and  the  same  motives  which  had 
nates  Nieibis,  f orccd  him  to  subscribc,  now  pressed  him  to  execute 
the  five  prov-  the  treaty  of  peace.    He  was  impatient  to  secure  an 

Inces  to  the  •         1  xi.  £       £  •  j   xT_ 

Persians.  empire  at  the  expense  of  a  few  provinces,  and  the 
respectable  names  of  religion  and  honor  concealed 
the  personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of  Jovian.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants,  decency  as  well 
as  prudence  forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace  of  Nis- 
ibis ;  but  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  Bineses,  the  am- 
bassador of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from  the  cit- 
adel the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  proclaimed,  in  his 
name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude.  The  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Nisibis,  who  till  that  fatal  moment  had  con- 
fided in  the  protection  of  their  sovereign,  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet.  They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or  at  least  not 
to  deliver,  a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of  a  barbarian  tyrant 
exasperated  by  the  three  successive  defeats  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possessed 
arms  and  courage  to  repel  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  they 
requested  only  the  permission  of  using  them  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and,  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted  their  independence, 

"'  The  AbW  de  la  Bletterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  212-227),  though  a  se- 
vere casuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  his  promise ; 
since  he  could  -not  dismember  the  empire,  nor  aliennte,  without  their  consent,  the 
allegiance  of  his  people.  I  have  never  found  much  delight  or  instruction  in  such 
political  metaphysics. 
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became  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia."*  Similar  orders  were 
despatched  by  the  emperor  for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and 
the  castle  of  the  Moors,  and  for  the  restitution  of  the  five  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Tigris.  Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory  and  the 
fruits  of  his  victory ;  and  this  ignominious  peace  has  justly- 
been  considered  as  a  memorable  era  in  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Eoman  empire.  The  predecessors  of  Jovian  had  some- 
times relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant  and  unprofitable 
provinces ;  but,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of 
Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the 
republic,  had  never  retired  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
enemy.*" 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  engagements  which  the 
voice  of  his  people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he  has- 
Reneciions  tcucd  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  pro- 
on  the  death  needed  with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
Antioch.*"  Without  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious  zeal, 
he  was  prompted,  by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow  the 
last  honors  on  the  remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign  ;"•  and 
Procopius,  who  sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent  pre- 
tence of  conducting  the  funeral.  The  corpse  of  Juliaa  was 
transported  from  Nisibis  to  Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen 
days,  and,  as  it  passed  through  the  cities  of  the  East,  was  sa- 
luted by  the  hostile  factions  with  mournful  lamentations  aiid 
clamorous  insults.  The  pagans  already  placed  their  beloved 
hero  in  the  rank  of  those  gods  whose  worship  he  had  restored, 


**  Clnon.  Paschal,  p.  800  [torn.  i.  p.  554,  edit.  Bonn].  The  ecclesiastical  Ko- 
titiiB  may  be  consulted. 

^"^  Zosimiis,  I.  iii.  [c.  32]  p.  192, 193.  Sextos  Rufus  de  Prorinciis,  e.  29.  Au- 
gustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  29.  This  general  position  must  be  applied  and  in- 
toipreted  with  some  caution. 

***  Ammianus,  xxv.  10.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  34]  p.  196.  Ho  might  be  "  edax,  e: 
vino  Venerique  iiidulgens."  But  I  agree  with  La  Bletterie  (torn.  i.  p.  148-154)  in 
rejecting  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  j[ap.  Suidam)  celebrated  at  An- 
tioch  by  the  emperor,  his  wife^  and  a  troop  of  concubines. 

*"  The  Abh^  d«  In  Bletterie  (torn,  i,  p,  15f>,  200)  handsomely  expoee^  the  bnital 
bii^otn"  ol'  rSoroniuii,  \vlio  \\o\\U\  finvt?  tlivtmn  Jujum  to*  th«  dogs,  '*oe  cest[ii|j|i4 ^ni* 
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gumentj  and  we  can  only  esteem  the  generous  zeal  of  the  soph- 
ist of  Antioch  for  the  cold  and  neglected  ashes  of  his  friend."* 
It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals  as  well  as  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  Komans  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be 
and  ftinerai  Corrected  by  that  of  satire  and  ridicule,  and  that,  in 
of  Julian.  ^jjg  niidflt  of  the  splcudid  pageants  which  displayed 
the  glory  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfections 
should  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.***  This 
custom  was  practised  in  the  funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedi- 
ans, who  resented  his  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  theatre, 
exhibited,  with  the  applause  of  a  Christian  audience,  the  lively 
and  exaggerated  representation  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the 
deceased  emperor.  His  various  character  and  singular  man- 
ners afforded  an  ample  scope  for  pleasantry  and  ridicule."'  In 
the  exercise  of  his  uncommon  talents  he  often  descended  be- 
low the  majesty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was  transformed  into 
Diogenes — the  philosopher  was  degraded  into  a  priest.  The 
purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by  excessive  vanity ;  his  su- 
perstition disturbed  the  peace  and  endangered  the  safety  of  a 
mighty  empire ;  and  his  irregular  sallies  were  the  less  entitled 
to  indulgence,  as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious  efforts  of 
art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of  Julian  were  interred 
at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  but  his  stately  tomb,  which  arose  in  that 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and  limpid  Cydnus,"'  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  faithful  friends  who  loved  and  revered  the 

**  The  orator  (Fabricias,  Biblioth.  Grsc.  torn.  vii.  p.  145-179)  scatters  snspi- 
cions,  demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates  that  proofs  might  still  be  obtained.  He 
ascribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal  neglect  of  revenging  Julian's 
death. 

'^  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that  frugal  em- 
peror anxiously  inquii*ed  how  much  it  cost.  — Fourscore  thousand  pounds  (centies). 
— Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber.  SnetOQ. 
in  Vespasian,  c.  19,  with  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Gronovius. 

*"  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119,  120  [edit.  Paris,  1609;  Orat.  v.  c.  16,  18,  p.  15T 
seq.  edit.  Bencd.  1778])  compares  this  supposed  ignominy  and  ridicule  to  the  fa- 
neral  honora  of  Constantius,  whose  body  was  chanted  over  Mount  Tauros  bj  < 
choir  of  angels. 

^^  Qtiintus  Curtins,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  The  luxuriancy  of  his  descriptions  has  been  ofteo 
censured.  Yet  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  describe  a  river  whose 
watere  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 
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